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PREFACE. 


It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  fince  an  Enghfli  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Poems  of  Oflian  has  been  fubmitted  to  the 
public.  Their  reception  in  this  ifland,  and,  if  poffible, 
the  ftill  more  ardent  admiration  which  they  have  excited 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  fuperfedes,  on  this  oceafion, 
every  purpofe  of  attempting  to  praife  them. 

In  the  year  1773,  the  tranllator,  Mr,  Macpherfjn, 
pubhflied  a  new  edition  with  confiderable  alterations. 
In  a  Preface  to  this  edition,  he  begins  by  informing  the 
reader,  that  "  he  ran  over  the  whole  with  attention." 
The  reft  of  the  Preface  might,  without  injury  to  his  lite^ 
rary  credit,  be  fufFered  to  link  peaceably  into  oblivion. 
He  concludes,  by  informing  us,  that  "  a  tranflator,  who 
"  cannot  equal  his  original,  is  incapable  of  expreffing  its 
"  beauties*."  If  we  underftand  the  meaning  of  this  ex- 
preilion,  it  feems  to  be,  that  Mr.  IVIacpherfon  polTefies  a 
degree  of  poetical  genius  not  inferior  to  the  original  au- 
thor ;  and  we  are  the  more  difpofed  to  adopt  this  expla- 
nation, as  he  has,  m  other  palfages  of  this  very  Preface 
mentioned  his  own  verfion,  in  terms  of  the  higueft  lelf- 
complacency ;  it  has  even  been  generally  underftood,  oii 
both  fides  of  the  Tweed,  tha*-  he  wiflied  to  keep  the  quef- 
tion  refpeclmg  the  authenticity  of  thefe  Poems  in  a  fort 
of  oracular  fufpence.  This  fufpicion  is  by  no  means  ftart- 
ed  at  prefent  to  ferve  a  temporary  purpofe.  We  have 
had  numerous  opportunities  of  converfmg  on  this  fubjecl 
with  gentlemen  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Galic  language,  and  with  feverai  to  whom  the  Poems  of 
OiTian  were  familiar,  long  before  Mr.  Macpherfon  v/as 
born.  Their  fentiments,  with  refped  to  his  conducl:,  were 
uniform;  and,  upon  every  oceafion,  Lhey  made  no  fcrupie 
of  expreiling  their  indignation  at  fuch  an  inftance  of  un- 
generous and  ungrateful  ambiguity.   It  was  to  the  tranf- 

lation 

•  In  one  of  his  Difl'crtations  alf",  "-e  meet  with  the  following  extraordinary  iii- 
forniation,  "  "^A'ichout  vanhy  I  .c.y  it,  1  think  I  could  write  toleritble  poetrv,  and 
"  I  aliure  my  antagonifts,  that  Ipouldnot  tranjlnte  ivhat  I co.dd  not  imitate" 
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latlon  of  thefe  Poems,  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  was  firil  in- 
debted for  diftinclion  in  the  Hterary  world.  After  the 
firft  publication,  many  cavils,  for  they  cannot  defei-ve  a 
better  name,  were  thrown  out  refpecling  the  reality  of 
the  exigence  of  the  work  in  the  Galic  language.  To  ex- 
tinguifli  every  doubt  of  this  nature.  Dr.  Blair  colleded  a 
copious  lift  of  tertimonies,  tranfmitted  by  gentlemen  of 
the  firft  rank  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Thefe  tef- 
timonies  were  re-print^d  In  every  fubfequent  edition,  till 
that  of  1773,  when  the  tranflator  feems  to  have  conceived 
the  project  of  making  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  a  great  part, 
of  the  poetry  to  be  underftood  as  his  own  compofition. 
To  accelerate  this  hopeful  purpofe,  he  fupprelfed  the  tef- 
timonies  which  we  have  juil  now  menticKied;  at  leaft  v/e 
can  conjecture  no  other  motive  for  fuch  an  ill-timed  and 
injudicious  mutilation.  We  have  been  careful  to  infert 
them  here. 

Another  part  of  this  Preface,  which  deferve  no- 
tice, is  the  following  fentence.  "  One  of  the  chief  im- 
"  provements  in  this  edition,  is  the  care  taken,  in  ar- 
"  ranging  the  Poems  in  the  oMer  of  time  ;  fo  as  to  form 
"  a  kind  of  regular  hiftory  of  the  age  to  which  they  re- 
"  late."  We  may  venture  to  alFert,  that  there  is  not,  in 
the  Engllfli  language,  a  paragraph  in  more  dired  oppo- 
fition  to  truth.  For  example,  the  two  poems  of  Lath- 
mon  and  Oithona,  are  as  clofely  connedled  as  the  firft 
and  fecond  books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  for  the  latter  of  thefe 
pieces  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  former,  and  accord- 
ingly in  all  the  editions  of  this  verfion,  preceding  that  of 
1773,  thefe  two  poems  are  printed  together,  and  in  their 
proper  hiftorical  order;  but  in  this  new  edition,  the  poem 
of  Oithona  is  printed  near  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and 
that  of  Lathmon,  which  ought  to  have  preceded  it,  is  in- 
ferted  at  an  immenfc  diilance,  and  almoft  in  the  very  rear 
of  the  colledion.  What  is  not  lefs  ridiculous,  both  thefe 
poems  ought  to  have  been  infcrted  among  the  firft  in  or- 
der, as  they  narrate  feme  of  the  moft  early  military  ex- 
ploits of  the  venerable  and  admirable  bard  of  Morven. 
The  poem  of  Darthula  is  merely  a  fequel  to  that  intitled 
the  Death  of  CuchuUin,  and  as  fuch,  was  inferted  in  its 
proper  place  in  all  the  former  editions.  In  this  laft  one, 
It  p/eccdc's  tlic  Death  of  Cuchullin,  which  is  a  mere  con- 
1  ti-adicliou. 
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tradicVion.  "  The  Battle  of  Lora"  ought  to  have  fucceed- 
cd  mimediately  to  the  Foem  ofF'mgtd,  as  it  contains  an 
exprefs  reference  to  the  Irifli  expedition  of  Swaran,  as  a 
recent  event.  Inftead  of  this,  three  different  pieces  inter- 
vene. We  have  tirft  the  Poem  of  Fingal,  in  which  Cl- 
ear, the  fon  of  Oflian,  performs  a  diilinguiflied  part.  We 
have  next  Lathmon,  which  records  a  tranfaclion  that  hap- 
pened before  Ofcar  was  born  ;  and  then,  after  the  infer- 
tion  of  two  other  pieces,  not  lefs  mifplaced,  we  are  pre- 
fented  with  the  Battk  of  Lora. 

We  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  hazard  thefe  remarks 
upon  the  alleged  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
edition  of  the  Poems  of  Ofdan,  in  1773,  as  a  fufficient  vin- 
dication of  our  conducl  in  dechning  to  adopt  it.  As  in 
the  firft  edition  of  the  Poems  but  little  attention  had  been 
paid  to  chronological  order,  it  might  have  been  propofed 
to  clafs  the  poetry  in  a  third  feries.  But  many  objects 
which  are  fpecious  at  a  dillant  view,  alTume  an  oppolite 
appearance  upon  a  clofer  infpedion.  Such  a  meafure 
would  have  been  fetting  an  example  of  fanciful  variation 
before  every  future  editor.  We  have  therefore  thought 
it  better  to  rellore  the  Poems  to  their  primitive  arrange- 
ment. In  particular,  we  faw  the  moft  ilriking  propriety 
in  replacing  the  Poem  of  Fingal  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
lection. Fingal  himfelf  is  the  great  hero  of  the  whole 
work,  and  in  this  piece  we  have  an  epifode  defcribing 
fome  of  the  firft  exploits  of  his  youth,  and  his  paflion  for 
Agandecca,  "  the  firft  of  his  loves."  In  the  fame  poem 
Oilian,  with  a  ftrange  mixture  of  tendernefs  and  ferocity, 
defcribcs  his  courtfhip  with  Everallin,  the  mother  of  Of- 
car ;  and,  in  fhort,  there  is  no  fmgle  poem  in  the  whole 
collection  which  affords  fuch  a  general  introduction  to  the 
charaders  and  incidents  defcribed  in  the  reft. 

As  to  tte  improvement  in  the  flyle  of  the  edition  of 
1773,  we  cannot  coincide  with  the  fentiments  of  the 
tranllator.  The  elegant  fimplicity  of  the  former  verfion, 
is  often  ftrained  into  abfolute  diftortion.  In  two  or  three 
palfages  where  we  judged  that  the  late  alterations  in  the 
text  had  heightened  its  beauty,  they  have  been  preferv- 
ed  ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  far  inferior,  and  feldom  or 
never  preferable  to  the  original  tranflation.  This  point, 
however,  we  mull  leave  to  the  tafte  of  the  reader, 

-  -  ■        '  We 
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We  have  reftored  to  this  edition  a  poem  of  confider- 
able  length,  and  of  dillinguifhed  beauty,  which  has  been 
unaccountably  fuppreffed  by  Mr.  Marpnerfon  in  his  edi- 
tion of  1773,  though,  as  it  had.  been  quoted  in  Elements 
of  Criticifm,  by  Lord  Karnes,  its  abfcnce  mull  have  made 
a  very  fenfible  blank, 

Mr.  Macpherfon  has  obliged  us  with  a  BifTertation 
concerning  the  /l^ra  of  Ofiian,  and  that  nothing,  however 
trifling,  might  be  wanting,  v/e  have  inferted  it.  The  im- 
portance of  this  Diflertation  may  be  completely  afcertain- 
ed  in  a  very  few  Vvords.  He  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  of 
Chrill^ir,  Fingal,  at  the  head  of  a  Caledonian  army, 
gave  battle  to  Caracul  the  fon  of  Severus,  Emperor  of 
Home.  At  this  time,  we  mull  fuppofe  that  Fingal  was 
^t  leaft  twenty  years  of  age.  He  likev/ife  tells  us,  that 
Ofcar,  the  grandfon  of  Fingal,  engaged  and  defeated  Ca- 
raufius,  who,  in  the  year  287,  had  feized  the  government 
of  Britain.  At  the  time  of  this  i'econd  battle  therefore, 
Fingal,  if  alive,  muft  have  been  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-fix.  Now,  the  Poem  of  Temora  opens  with  the 
death  of  Ofcar,  and  clofes  with  the  death  of  Cathmor, 
the  Iiilh  General,  whom  Fingal,  after  rallying  the  rout- 
ed Caledonians,  and  difplaying  prodigies  of  valour,  kills 
with  his  ow  n  hand.  Theie  are  flrange  performances  for  a 
man  at  the  age  of  an  hundred.  Both  ends  of  this  hypothe- 
fis  have  been  embraced  by  Lord  Karnes  and  Mr.  Whit- 
aker,  and  thus  has  the  sera  of  OlTian  been  ^fcatrdncd. 

With  rcfped  to  this  Edition,  we  have  little  to  fay.  Of 
an  elegant  type,  and  a  fuperfine  paper,  the  reader  is  an 
equal  judge  with  ourfelves ;  nor  can  it  be  a  circumftance 
unfavourable  to  our  publication,  that  the  Book  is  nov/  to 
be  fold  at  half  its  former  price.  ' 


jEmxBUGRH,  March  i,  i7!,)2. 
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Inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  nations  afford  more  plea- 
fure  than  any  real  advantage  to  mankind.  The  ingeni- 
ous may  form  fyftems  of  hiftory  on  probabilities  and  a  few 
-fads;  but  at  a  great  diftance  of  time,  their  accounts  muft 
be  vague  and  uncertain.  The  infancy  of  ftates  and  king- 
doms is  as  deilitute  of  great  events,  as  of  the  means  of 
tranfmitting  them  to  pofterity.  The  arts  of  polilhed  life, 
by  which  alone  fa6ls  can  be  preferved  with  certainty,  are 
the  productions  of  a  well-formed  community.  It  is  then 
hiftorians  begin  to  write,  and  public  trajifadions  to  be  wor- 
thy remembrance.  The  adions  of  former  times  are  left 
in  obfcurity,  or  magnified  by  uncertain  traditions.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  find  fo  much  of  the  marvellous  in  the  origin 
of  every  nation  ;  poflerity  being  always  ready  to  believe 
any  thing,  however  fabulous,  that  refleds  honour  on  their 
anceftors.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  remarkable  for 
this  weaknefs.  They  fwallowed  the  mofl;  abfurd  fables 
concerning  the  high  antiquities  of  their  refpedive  nations. 
Good  hirtorians,  however,  rofe  very  early  amongft  them, 
and  tranfmitted,  with  luftre,  their  great  adions  to  pofte- 
rity. It  is  to  them  that  they  owe  that  unrivalled  fame 
they  now  enjoy,  while  the  great  adions  of  other  nations 
are  involved  in  fables,  or  loft  in  obfcurity.  The  Celtic  na- 
tions afford  a  ftriking  inftance  of  this  kind.  They,  though 
once  the  mafters  of  Europe  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oby*,  in  Ruffia,  to  Cape  Finiftere,  the  weftern  point  of 
Gallicia  in  Spain,  are  very  httle  mentioned  in  hiftory. 
They  trufted  their  fame  to  tradition  and  the  fongs  of  their 
bards,  which,  by  the  vicilTitude  of  human  affairs,  are  long 
fince  loft.  Their  ancient  language  is  the  only  monument 
that  remains  of  them :  and  the  traces  of  it  being  found  in 
A  places 
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places  fo  widely  diilant  of  each  other,  ferves  only  to  ihew 
the  extent  of  their  ancient  power,  but  throws  very  little 
light  on  their  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  pofTeiTed  old  Gaul 
is  the  mod  renow^ned;  not  perhaps  on  account  of  worth 
fuperior  to  the  reft,  but  for  their  wars  with  a  people  who 
had  hiftorians  to  tranfmit  the  f^me  of  their  enemies,  as 
well  as  their  own,  to  pofterity.  Britain  was  firft  peopled 
by  them,  according  to  the  tcftimony  of  the  beft  authors*; 
its  fituation  in  refpedl  to  Gaul  makes  the  opinion  proba-. 
ble;  but  what  puts  it  beyond  all  difpute,  is,  that  the  fame 
cuftoms  and  language  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of 
both  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caefarf. 

The  colony  irom  Gaul  poffefled  themfelves,  at  firft,  of 
that  part  of  Britain  which  was  next  to  their  own  country; 
and  Spreading  northward,  by  degrees,  as  they  increafed 
in  numbers,  peopled  the  whole  ifland.  Some  adventur- 
ers pafling  over  from  thofe  parts  of  Britain  that  are  with- 
in fight  of  Ireland,  were  the  founders  of  the  Irifti  nation : 
■which  is  a  more  probable  ftory  than  the  idle  fables  of  Mile- 
iian  and  Gallician  colonies.  Diodorus  Siculus^  mentions 
it  as  a  thing  well  know^n  in  his  time,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  originally  Britons;  and  his  teftimony  is 
unqueftionable,  when  we  coniider  that,  for  many  ages, 
the  language  and  cuftoms  of  both  nations  were  the  fame. 

Tacitus  w^as  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Caledonians 
were  of  German  extra d.  By  the  language  and  cuftoms 
which  always  prevailed  in  the  north  of  ScotlaiKl,  and 
which  are  undoubtedly  Celtic,  one  would  be  tempted  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  that  celebrated  writer.  The  Ger- 
mans, properly  fo  called,  were  not  the  fame  with  the  an- 
cient Celta?.  The  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  two  na- 
tions w^ere  fimilar;  but  their  language  difterent.  The 
Germans  II  are  the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  ancient 
Da^e,  afterwards  well  known  by  the  name  of  Daci,  and 
pafled  originally  into  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  northern 
countries,  and  fettled  beyond  the  Danube,  towards  the 
vaft  regions  of  Tranftlvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia ; 
and  from  thence  advanced  by  degrees  into  Germany.  The 
(PeltaE§,  it  is  certain,  fent  many  colonies  into  that  coun- 
try, 

•  Cnrf.  1.  .<.  Tac.  Agric.  1.  i.  c.  2.  f  CxC.  Pomp.  Mel.  Tacitus. 

\  Diod.  bic.  1.  5.         11  Strab<?,  1.  7.  §  Cxf,  1.  6.  Liy.  1.  5.  Tac.  de  mor.  Germ. 
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tl-j,  all  of  whom  retained  their  own  laws,  language,  and 
Gulloms;  and  it  is  of  them,  if  any  colonies  came  from 
Germany  into  Scotland,  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  were 
defcended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony  of  the  Cel- 
tic Germans,  or  the  fame  with  the  Gauls  that  fivft  poffefs- 
ed  themfelves  of  Britain,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  at 
this  dillance  of  time.  Whatever  their  origin  M^as,  we 
find  them  very  numerous  in  the  rime  of  Julius  Agricola, 
which  is  a  prefumption  that  they  were  long  before  iettled 
in  the  country.  The  form  of  their  government  w?s  a  mix-' 
ture  of  ariilociacy  and  monarchy,  as  it  was  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  the  Druids  bore  the  chief  fvvay.  This  order 
of  men  feems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  fame  fyftem 
with  the  Dadyli  Id^ei  and  Curetes  of  the  ancients.  Their 
pretended  intercourfe  with  heaven,  their  magic  and  divi- 
nation were  the  fame.  The  knowledge  of  the  Druids  in 
natural  caufes,  and  the  properties  of  certain  things,  the 
fruit  of  the  experiments  of  ages  gained  them  a  mighty  re- 
putation among  the  people.  The  efteem  of  the  populace 
foon  increafed  into  a  veneration  for  the  order;  which  a 
cunning  and  ambitious  tribe  of  men  took  care  to  improve, 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they,  in  a  manner,  ini:'.roired  the 
management  of  civil,  as  well  as  religious,  matters.  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  they  did  not  aoufe  this  extraordi- 
nary power;  the  preferving  their  charafter  of  fandity  was 
fo  efiential  to  their  influence,  that  they  never  broke  out 
into  violence  or  oppreflion.  The  chiefs  v/ere  allowed  to 
execute  the  laws,  but  the  legillative  power  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  *.  It  was  by  their  authority 
that  the  tribes  were  united,  in  times  of  the  greateil  dan- 
ger, under  one  head.  This  temporary  king,  or  Vergo- 
bretusf,  was  chofen  by  them,  and  generally  laid  down 
his  office  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Thefe  priefts  enjoyed 
long  this  extraordinary  privilege  among  the  Celtic  nations 
who  lay  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century  that  their  power 
among  the  Caledonians  began  to  decline.  The  poeifis 
that  celebrate  Trathal  and  Cormac,  anceltors  to  Fingal, 
are  full  of  particulars  concerning  the  fall  of  the  Druids, 
A  ij  w^hich 

*  Caef,  1.  6.  f  Fer-gubrstb;  f^  man  to  judge. 
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which  account  for  the  total  filence  concerning  their  reli- 
gion in  the  poems  that  are  now  given  to  the  public. 

The  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  againil  the  Ro- 
mans hindered  the  nobihtj  from  initiating  themfelves,  as 
the  cuftom  formerly  was,  into  the  order  of  the  Druids. 
The  precepts  of  their  religion  were  confined  to  a  few,  and 
were  not  much  attended  to  by  a  people  inured  to  war. 
The  Vergobretus,  or  chief  magiftrate,  was  chofen  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  hierarchy,  or  continued  in  his 
office  againfl  their  will.  Continual  power  ftrengthened 
his  interell  among  the  tribes,  and  enabled  him  to  fend 
down,  as  hereditary  to  his  poiterity,  the  office  he  had  only 
received  himfelf  by  election. 

On  occafion  of  a  new  war  againft  the  King  of  the  Worlds 
as  the  poems  emphatically  call  the  Roman  emperor,  the 
Druids,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  order,  began  to 
refume  their  ancient  privilege  of  chufing  the  Vergobre- 
tus. Garmal,  the  fon  of  Tarno,  being  deputed  by  them, 
came  to  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  who 
was  then  Vergobretus,  and  commanded  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  order,  to  lay  down  his  office.  Upon  his  re- 
fufal,  a  civil  war  commenced,  which  foon  ended  in  almoll 
the  total  extindion  of  the  religious  order  of  the  Druids. 
A  few  that  remained,  retired  to  the  dark  recefles  of  their 
groves,  and  the  caves  they  had  formerly  ufed  for  their 
meditations.  It  is  then  we  find  them  in  the  circle  ofjlones^ 
and  unheeded  by  the  world.  A  total  difiegard  for  the 
order,  and  utter  abhorrence  of  the  Druidical  rites  enfued. 
Under  this  cloud  of  public  hate,  all  that  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  religion  of  the  Druids  became  extind,  and 
the  nation  fell  into  the  lafh  degree  of  ignorance  of  their 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  that  Fingal  and  his  fon 
Oflian  make  fo  little,  if  any,  mention  of  the  Druids,  who 
were  the  declared  enemies  to  their  fucceffion  in  the  fu- 
preme-magiilracy.  It  is  a  fingular  cafe,  it  muft  be  allow- 
ed, that  there  are  no  traces  of  religion  in  the  poems  afcrib- 
ed  to  Offian;  as  the  poetical  compofitions  of  other  na- 
tions are  fo  clofely  connedted  with  their  mythology.  It 
is  hard  to  account  for  it  to  tliole  who  are  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  tl|e  manner  of  the  old  Scottifh  bards.   That 

race 
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race  of  men  carried  their  notions  of  martial  honour  to  an 
extravagant  pitch.  Any  aid  given  their  heroes  in  battle, 
was  thought  to  derogate  from  their  fame;  and  the  bards 
immediately  transferred  the  glory  of  the  action  to  him 
who  had  given  that  aid. 

Had  Offian  brought  down  gods,  as  often  as  Homer  hath 
done,  to  affifl  his  heroes,  this  poem  had  not  confifted  of 
eulogiums  on  his  friends,  but  of  hymns  to  thefe  fuperior 
beings.  To  this  day,  thofe  that  write  in  the  Galic  lan- 
guage feldom  mention  religion  in  their  profane  poetry ; 
and  when  they  profefledly  write  of  religion,  they  never  in- 
terlard with  their  compofitions,  the  adioiis  of  their  he- 
roes. This  cuftom  alone,  even  though  the  religion  of  the 
Druids  had  not  been  previoully  extinguifhed,  may,  in 
fome  meafure,  account  for  Offian's  filence  concerning  the 
religion  of  his  own  times. 

To  fay,  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all  rehgion,  is  the  fame 
thing  as  to  fay,  that  it  does  not  conlift  of  people  endued 
with  reafon.  The  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  their 
own  obfervations  on  the  works  of  nature,  together  with 
that  fuperilition  which  is  inherent  in  the  human  frame, 
have,  in  all  ages,  railed  in  the  minds  of  men  fome  idea 
of  a  fuperior  being.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  darkeft  times, 
and  amongft  the  moll  barbarous  nations,  the  very  popu- 
lace themfelves  had  fome  faint  notion,  at  leaft,  of  a  divi- 
nity. It  would  be  doing  injuftice  to  Oiiian,  who,  upon 
no  occafion,  fhews  a  narrow  mind,  to  think,  that  he  had 
not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that  primitive  and  greatell 
of  all  truths.  But  let  Offian's  rehgion  be  what  it  will,  it 
is  certain  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Chriftianity,  as  there 
is  not  the  leaft  alluHon  toit,  or  anyof  its  rites,  in  his  poems; 
which  abfolutely  fixes  him  to  an  aera  prior  to  the  intro- 
duclion  of  that  religion.  The  perfecution  begun  by  Dio- 
clefian,  in  the  year  303,  is  the  moft  probabletime  in  which 
the  firft  dawning  of  Chriftianity  in  the  north  of  Britain 
can  be  fixed.  The  humane  and  mild  charader  of  Con- 
Itantius  Chlorus,  who  commanded  then  in  Britain,  indu- 
ced the  perfecuted  Chriftians  to  take  refuge  under  him. 
Some  of  them,  through  a  zeal  to  propagate  their  tenets, 
or  through  fear,  went  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  fettled  among  the  Caledonians;  who  were  the 

more 
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more  ready  to  hearken  to  their  dodlrines,  as  the  rehgiort 
of  the  Druids  had  been  exploded  fo  long  before. 

Thefe  miffionaries,  either  through  choice,  or  to  give 
more  weight  to  the  dodrine  they  advanced,  took  poifef- 
fion  of  the  cells  and  groves  of  the  Druids ;  and  it  was  from 
this  retired  life  they  had  the  name  of  Culdees^,  which  in 
the  language  of  the  country  lignified  feqiiejlered perfons. 
It  was  with  one  of  the  Culdees  that  OlTian,  in  his  extrehie 
old  age,  is  faid  to  have  difputed  concerning  the  Chriflian 
religion.  This  difpute  is  ftill  extant,  and  is  couched  in 
verfe,  according  to  the  cufhom  of  the  times.  The  ex- 
treme ignorance  on  the  part  of  Offian,  of  the  Chriflian 
tenets,  fhews,  that  that  rehgion  had  only  been  lately  in- 
troduced, as  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  one  of  the 
iir(l  rank  could  be  totally  unacquainted  with  a  religion 
that  had  been  known  for  any  time  in  the  country.  The 
difpute  bears  the  genuine  marks  of  antiquity.  The  ob- 
folete  phrafes  and  expreffions  pecuhar  to  the  times,  prove 
it  to  be  no  forgery.  If  Offian  then  lived  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  Ghriftianity,  as  by  all  appearance  he  did,  his  e- 
poch  will  be  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century.  What  puts  this  point  beyond  dif- 
pute, is  the  allufion  in  his  poems  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
times. 

The  exploits  of  Fingal  againft  Caracul f,  the  fon  of  the 
King  of  the  World,  are  among  the  firft  brave  atHions  of  his 
youth.  A  complete  poem,  which  relates  to  this  fubjed, 
is  printed  in  this  collection. 

In  the  year  210  the  emperor  Severus,  after  returning 
from  his  expeditions  againll  the  Caledonians,  at  York  fell 
into  the  tedious  illnefs  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  The 
Caledonians  and  Maiata.%  reluming  courage  from  his  in- 
difpolition,  took  arms  in  order  to  recover  the  polTeffions 
they  had  loft.  The  enraged  emperor  commanded  his  ar- 
my to  march  into  their  country,  and  to  deftroy  it  with 
fire  and  fword.  His  orders  were  but  ill  executed,  for  his 
fon,  Caracalla,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  his 
thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  with  the  hopes  of  his 
iather's  death,  and  with  fchemes  to  fupplant  his  brother 
I  Geta. 

•  Culdich.  +  Carac'huil,  terrible  eye.    Caiiic'hcalla,  terrible  looi^ 

Cav.ic'challamh,  a  fort  of  upp(r  garment. 
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Geta.  He  fcarcely  had  entered  the  enemy's  country, 
when  news  was  brought  him  that  Severus  was  dead.  A 
fudden  peace  is  patched  up  with  the  Caledonians,  and, 
as  it  appears  from  Dion  CafTius,  the  country  they  had  loft 
to  Severus  was  reftored  to  them. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Caracalla,  who, 
as  the  fon  of  Severus,  the  emperor  of  Rome,  whofe  do- 
minions were  extended  almofl  over  the  known  world,  was 
not  without  reafon  called  in  the  poems  of  Oflian,  the  Son 
of  the  Kin^  of  the  World.  The  fpace  of  time  between  211, 
the  year  Severus  died,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  is  not  fo  great,  but  Offian  the  fon  of  Fingal, 
might  have  feen  the  Chrifiians  whom  the  perfecution  un- 
der Dioclefian  had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

Offian,  in  one  of  his  many  lamentations  on  the  death 
of  his  beloved  fon  Ofcar,  mentions  among  his  great  ac- 
tions, a  battle  which  he  fought  againft  Caros,  king  of  fliips, 
on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Carun*.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  Caros  mentioned  here,  is  the  fame  with 
the  noted  ufurper  Caraulius,  who  aflumed  the  purple  in 
the  year  2S7,  and  feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  em- 
peror Maximian  Herculius,  in  feveral  naval  engagements, 
which  gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  in  Offian's 
poems,  the  King  of  Ships.  The  winding  Carim  is  that 
fmall  river  retaining  ftill  the  name  of  Carron,  and  runs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  wall,  which  Caraufius 
repaired  to  obftrucft  the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians. 
Several  other  paffages  in  the  poems  allude  to  the  wars  of 
the  P.omans ;  but  the  two  juit  mentioned  clearly  fix  the 
epoch  of  Fingal  to  the  third  century ;  and  this  account 
agrees  exadly  with  the  Irifli  hiftories,  which  place  the 
death  of  Fingal,  the  fon  of  Comhal,  in  the  year  283,  and 
that  of  Ofcar  and  their  own  celebrated  Cairbre,  in  the 
year  296. 

Some  people  may  imagine,  that  the  allufions  to  the 
Roman  hiffory  might  have  been  induflrioully  inferted  in- 
to the  poems,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  antiquity. 
This  fraud  muft  then  have  been  committed  at  leaif  three 
ages  ago,  as  the  paflages  in  which  the  alluiions  are  made, 
are  alluded  to  often  in  the  compofitions  of  thofe  times. 

Every 

•  Car-ravon,  ivitiding  river. 
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Every  one  knows  what  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
bariim  overfpread  the  north  of  Europe  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  minds  of  men,  addided  to  fuperftition, 
contracted  a  narrownefs  that  deftroyed  genius.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  the  compoiitions  of  thofe  times  trivial  and 
puerile  to  the  laft  degree.  But  let  it  be  allowed,  that, 
amidft  all  the  untoward  circumftances  of  the  age,  a  ge- 
nius might  arife,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  what  could 
induce  him  to  give  the  honour  of  his  compofitions  to  an 
age  fo  remote.  We  find  no  fact  that  he  has  advanced, 
to  favour  any  defigns  which  could  be  entertained  by  any 
man  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  fhould  we 
fuppofe  a  poet,  through  humour,  or  for  reafons  w^hich 
cannot  be  feen  at  this  diftance  of  time,  would  afcribe  his 
own  compofitions  to  OflSan,  it  is  next  to  impolfible,  that 
he  could  impofe  upon  his  countrymen,  when  all  of  them 
were  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  traditional  poems  of 
their  anceftors. 

The  ftrongefl  objedlion  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  now  given  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Of- 
fian,  is  the  improbabihty  of  their  being  handed  down  by 
tradition  through  fo  many  centuries.  Ages  of  barbarifm, 
fome  will  fay,  could  not  produce  poems  abounding  with 
the  difinterefied  and  generous  fentiments  fo  confpicuous 
in  the  compoiitions  of  OflTian  ;  and  could  thefe  ages  pro- 
duce them,  it  is  impofiible  but  they  mufi:  be  loll,  or  al- 
together corrupted  in  a  long  fuccefliion  or  barbarous  ge- 
nerations. 

Thefe  objedions  naturally  fuggeft  themfelves  to  men 
unacquainted  with  the  ancient  fi:ate  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain.  The  bards,  who  were  an  inferior  order  of  the 
Druids,  did  not  fiiare  their  bad  fortune.  They  were  fpa- 
red  by  the  victorious  king,  as  it  was  through  their  means 
only  he  could  hope  for  immortality  to  his  fame.  They 
attended  him  in  the  camp,  and  contributed  to  eftablifli 
his  power  by  their  fongs.  His  great  acT:ions  were  magni- 
fied, and  the  populace,  who  had  no  ability  to  examine 
into  his  charader  narrowly,  were  dazzled  with  his  fame 
in  the  rhimes  of  the  bards.  In  the  mean  time,  men  af- 
fumed  fentiments  that  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  an 
age  of  barbarifm.     The  bards  who  were  originally  the 
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difciples  of  the  Druids,  had  their  minds  opened,  and  their 
ideas  enlarged,  by  being  initiated  in  the  learning  of  that 
celebrated  order.  They  could  form  a  perfed  hero  in 
their  own  minds,  and  afcribe  that  character  to  their  prince. 
The  inferior  chiefs  made  this  ideal  charadler  the  model  of 
their  conduct,  and  by  degrees  brought  their  minds  to  that 
generous  fpirit  which  breathes  in  all  the  poetry  of  the 
times.  The  prince,  flattered  by  his  bards,  and  rivalled 
by  his  own  heroes,  who  imitated  his  character  as  defcrib- 
ed  in  the  eulogies  of  his  poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his 
people  in  merit,  as  he  was  above  them  in  flation.  This 
emulation  continuing,  formed  at  lad  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  nation,  happily  compounded  of  what  is  noble 
in  barbarity,  and  virtuous  and  generous  in  a  pohflicd 
people. 

When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war,  are  the 
characteriftics  of  a  nation,  their  aftions  become  intereft- 
ing,  and  their  fame  worthy  of  immortality.  A  generous 
fpirit  is  warmed  with  noble  adions,  and  becomes  ambi- 
tious of  perpetuating  them.  This  is  the  true  iource  of 
that  divine  infpiration,  to  which  the  poets  of  all  ages 
pretended.  When  they  found  thek  themes  inadequate 
to  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations,  they  varniihed  them 
over  with  fables,  fupplied  by  their  own  fancy,  or  fur- 
niihed  by  abfurd  traditions.  Thefe  fables,  however  ri- 
diculous, had  their  abettors ;  poilerity  either  implicitly 
believed  them,  or  through  a  vanity  natural  to  mankind, 
pretended  that  they  did.  They  loved  to  place  the  found- 
ers of  their  families  in  the  days  of  fable,  when  poetry, 
without  the  fear  of  contradidion,  could  give  what  cha* 
raders  fhe  pleafed  of  her  heroes.  It  is  to  this  vanity  that 
we  owe  the  prefervation  of  what  remain  of  the  works  of 
Ollian.  His  poetical  merit  made  his  heroes  famous  in 
a  country  where  heroifm  was  much  eileemed  and  admir- 
ed. The  poilerity  of  thefe  heroes,  or  thofe  who  pretend- 
ed to  be  defcended  from  them,  heard  with  pleafure  the 
^ulogiums  of  their  ancestors;  bards  were  employed  to  re- 
peat the  poems,  and  to  record  the  connedion  of  their 
patrons  with  chiefs  fo  renowned.  Every  chief  in  procefs 
of  time  had  a  bard  in  his  family,  and  the  office  became 
Qt  laft  hereditary.  By  the  fucceflion  of  thefe  bards,  the 
B  pomes 
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poems  concerning  the  anceftors  of  the  family  were  hand- 
ed down  from  generation  to  generation ;  they  were  re- 
peated to  the  whole  clan  on  folemn  occalions,  and  always 
alluded  to  in  the  new  compoiitions  of  the  bards.  This 
cuitom  came  down  near  to  our  own  times ;  and  after  the 
bards  were  difcontinued,  a  great  number  in  a  clan  retained 
by  memory,  or  committed  to  writing,  their  compoiitions, 
and  founded  the  antiquity  of  their  families  on  the  autho- 
rity of  their  poems. 

The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope till  long  after  the  inilitution  of  the  bards  :  the  re- 
cords of  the  families  of  their  patrons,  their  own,  and 
more  ancient  poems  were  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Their  poetical  comipofitions  weie  admirably  contrived  for 
that  purpofe.  They  were  adapted  to  mufic  ;  and  the 
inort  perfed:  harmony  obferved.  Each  verfe  was  fo  con- 
neded  with  thofe  which  preceded  or  followed  it,  that  if 
one  line  had  been  remembered  in  a  ftanza,  it  was  almoil 
impoffible  to  forget  the  reft.  The  cadences  followed  in  fo 
natural  a  gi-adation,  and  the  words  were  fo  adapted  to  the 
•common  turn  of  the  voice,  after  it  is  raifed  to  a  certain  key, 
that  it  was  almoft  impoffible,  from  a  limilarity  of  found, 
to  fubftitute  one  word  for  another.  This  excellence  is 
peculiar  to  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  met 
with  in  no  other  language.  Nor  does  this  choice  of  words 
clog  the  fenfe  or  weaken  the  expreffion.  The  numerous 
fledions  of  confoaants,  and  variation  in  declenfion,  make 
the  language  very  copious. 

The  defendants  of  the  Celtae,  vAio  inhabited  Britain 
and  its  ifles,  were  not  lingular  in  this  method  of  preferv- 
ing  the  moft  precious  monuments  of  their  nation.  The 
ancient  laws  of  the  Greeks  were  couched  in  verfe,  and 
handed  down  by  tradition.  The  Spartans,  through  a 
long  habit,  became  fo  fond  of  this  cuftom,  that  they  would 
never  allow  thek  laws  to  be  committed  to  writing.  The 
adions  of  great  men,  and  the  eulogiums  of  kings  and  he- 
rocs  were  preferved  in  the  fame  manner.  All  the  hifto- 
rical  monuments  of  the  old  Germans  were  comprehended 
in  their  ancient  fongs  *  ;  which  were  either  hymns  to 
t^eir  gods,  or  elegies  in  praife  of  their  heroes,  and  were 
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intended  to  perpetuate  the  great  events  in  their  nation 
which  were  carefully  interwoven  with  them.  This  fpeeies 
ofcompolition  was  not  committed  to  writing,  but  deliver- 
ed by  oral  tradition  *.  The  care  they  took  to  have  the 
poems  taught  to  their  children,  the  uninterrupted  cuftom 
of  repeating  them  upon  certain  occafions,  and  the  happy 
meafure  of  the  verfe,  ferved  to  preferve  them  for  a  long 
time  uncorrupted.  This  oral  chronicle  of  the  German* 
was  not  forgot  in  the  eighth  century,  and  it  probably 
would  have  remained  to  this  day,  had  not  learning, 
which  thinks  every  thing,  that  is  not  committed  to  writ- 
ing, fabulous,  been  introduced.  It  was  from  poetical 
traditions  that  Garcillaffo  compofed  his  account  of  the 
Yncas  of  Peru.  The  Peruvians  had  loll  all  other  monu- 
ments of  their  hiftory,  and  it  was  from  ancient  poems 
which  his  mother,  a  princefs  of  the  blood  of  the  Yncas, 
taught  him  in  his  youth,  that  he  collected  the  materials 
of  his  hiftory.  If  other  nations  then,  that  had  been  of- 
ten over-run  by  enemies,  andhadfent  abroad  and  receiv- 
ed colonies,  could,  for  many  ages,  preferve,  by  oral  tradi- 
tion, their  laws  and  hiftories  uncorrupted,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  ancient  Scots,  a  people  fo  free  of  inter- 
mixture with  foreigners,  and  fo  flrongly  attached  to  the 
memory  of  their  anceftors,  had  the  works  of  their  bards 
handed  down  with  great  purity. 

It  will  feem  ftrange  to  fome,  that  poems  admired  for 
many  centuries  in  one  part  of  this  kingdom  Ihould  be 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  other;  and  that  the  Britifli,  who 
have  carefully  traced  out  the  works  of  genius  in  other 
nations,  fhould  fo  long  remain  ftrangers  to  their  own. 
This,  in  a  great  meafure,  is  to  be  imputed  to  thofe  who 
underftood  both  languages  and  never  attempted  a  tranf- 
lation.  They,  from  being  acquainted  but  with  detach- 
ed pieces,  or  from  a  modeliy,  which  perhaps  the  prefent 
tranflator  ought,  in  prudence,  to  have  followed,  defpaired 
of  making  the  compolitions  of  their  bards  agreeable  to  an 
Engliili  reader.  The  manner  of  thofe  compolitions  is  fo 
different  from  other  poems,  and  the  ideas  fo  confined  to 
the  moft  early  ftate  of  fociety,  that  it  was  thought  they 
had  not  enough  of  variety  to  pleafe  a  polifhed  age. 

Bij  2  This 

*  Aibe  de  la  Bl^terie  Remarrpics  fur  la  Gcrmaine.' 
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This  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  tranflator  of  the  fol- 
lowing collection;  and  though  he  admired  the  poems,  in 
the  original,  very  early,  and  gathered  part  of  them  from 
tradition  for  his  own  amufement,  yet  he  never  had  the 
fmalleft  hopes  of  feeing  them  in  an  Englilh  drefs.  He 
was  fenfihle  that  the  ilrength  and  manner  of  both  lan- 
guages were  very  different,  and  that  it  was  next  to  impof- 
iible  to  tranllate  the  Galic  poetry  into  any  thing  of  toler- 
able Englilh  verfe;  a  profe  tranllation  he  could  never 
think  of,  as  it  muft  neceflarily  fall  fliort  of  the  majefty  of 
an  original.  It  w^as  a  gentleman,  who  has  himfelf  made 
a  figure  in  the  poetical  world,  that  gave  him  the  firil  hint 
concerning  a  hteral  profe  tranllation.  He  tried  it  at  his 
defire,  and  the  fpecimen  was  approved.  Other  gentlemen 
were  earneft  in  exhorting  him  to  bring  more  to  the  light, 
and  it  is  to  their  uncommon  zeal  that  the  world  owes  the 
Gahc  poems,  if  they  have  any  merit. 

It  was  at  firfl  intended  to  make  a  general  colleclion  of 
all  the  ancient  pieces  of  genius  to  be  found  in  the  Galic 
language;  but  the  tranflator  had  his  leafons  for  confining 
himfelf  to  the  remains  of  the  works  of  OlTian.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  poem  that  ftands  the  firrt,  was  not  tlie  great- 
eft  or  moft  celebrated  of  the  exploits  of  Fingal,  His  wars 
were  very  numerous,  and  each  of  them  afforded  a  theme 
which  employed  the  genius  of  his  Ion.  But,  excepting 
the  prefent  poem,  thofe  pieces  are  irrecoverably  loft,  and 
there  only  remain  a  few  fragments  in  the  hands  of  the 
tranflator.  Tradition  has  ftiU  preierved,  in  many  places, 
the  ftory  of  the  poems,  and  many  now  living  have  heard 
them,  in  their  youth,  repeated. 

The  complete  work,  now  printed,  would,  in  a  fliort 
time,  have  fliared  the  fate  of  the  reft.  The  genius  of  the 
Highlanders  has  fuftered  a  greatjchange  within  thefe  few 
years.  The  communication  with  the  reft  of  the  iftand  is 
open,  and  the  introduction  of  trade  and  manufadures  has 
deftroyed  that  leiiure  which  was  formerly  dedicated  to 
hearing  and  repeating  the  poems  of  ancient  times.  Many 
have  now  learned  to  leave  their  mountains,  and  feek  their 
fortunes  in  a  milder  climate ;  and  though  a  certain  cmior 
patr'ue  may  fometimes  bring  them  back,  they  have,  du- 
ring their  abfence,  imbibed  enough  of  foreign  manners 

to 
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to  defpife  the  cufloms  of  their  anceftors.  Bards  have  been 
long  dilufed,  and  the  fpirit  of  genealogy  has  greatly  fub- 
fided.  Men  begin  to  be  lefs  devoted  to  their  chiefs,  and 
confanguinity  is  not  fo  much  regarded.  When  proper- 
ty is  ellabhlhed,  the  human  mind  confines  its  views  to 
the  pleafure  it  procures.  It  does  not  go  back  to  antiqui- 
ty, or  look  forward  to  fucceeding  ages.  The  cares  of  life 
increafe,  and  the  adions  of  other  times  no  longer  amufe. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  tafte  for  their  ancient  poetry  is  at  a 
low  ebb  among  the  Highlanders.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, thrown  off  the  good  qualities  of  their  anceftors. 
Hofpitality  Hill  fublills,  and  an  uncommon  civihty  to 
llrangers.  Friendlliip  is  inviolable,  and  revenge  lefs  blind- 
ly followed  than  formerly. 

To  fay  any  thing,  concerning  the  poetical  merit  of  the 
poems,  would  be  an  anticipation  on  the  judgment  of  the 
public.  The  poem  which  Hands  firfl  in  the  collection  is 
truly  epic.  The  characT:ers  are  ftrongly  marked,  and  the 
fentiments  breathe  heroifm.  The  fubje(5t  of  it  is  an  inva- 
fion  of  Ireland  by  Swaran  king  of  Lochlin,  which  is  the 
name  of  Scandinavia  in  the  Galic  language.  Cuchullin, 
general  of  the  Irifli  tribes  in  the  minority  of  Cormac  king 
of  Ireland,  upon  intelhgence  of  the  invafion,  aflembled 
his  forces  near  Tura,  a  caftle  on  the  coafl  of  Ulfter.  The 
poem  opens  with  the  landing  of  Swaran,  councils  are  held, 
battles  fought,  and  Cuchuhin  is,  at  laft,  totally  defeated. 
In  the  mean  time,  Fingal,  king  of  Scotland,  whofe  aid 
was  folicited  before  the  enemy  landed,  arrived  and  ex- 
pelled them  from  the  country.  This  war,  which  conti- 
nued but  fix  days  and  as  many  nights,  is,  including  the 
epifodes,  the  whole  itory  of  the  poem.  The  fcene  is  the 
heath  of  Lena  near  a  mountain  called  Cromlcach  in  Ulfter. 

All  that  can  be  faid  of  the  tranflation,  is,  that  it  is  lite- 
ral, and  that  fimplicity  is  ftudied.  The  arrangement  of 
the  words  in  the  original  is  imitated,  and  the  inverfions 
of  the  ftylc  obferved.  As  the  tranllator  claims  no  merit 
from  his  verfion,  he  hopes  for  the  indulgence  of  the  pub- 
lic where  he  fails.  He  wilhes  that  the  imperfed:  fern- 
blance  he  draws,  may  not  prejudice  the  world  againft  an 
original,  which  contains  what  is  beautiful  in  fimplicity, 
and  grand  in  the  fublime. 
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F     I     N     GAL 

An  ancient 
EPIC     POEM. 

IN  SIX  BOOKS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Ciichiillin  (general  of  the  Irifh  tribes,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland)  fitting  alone  be- 
neath a  tree,  at  the  gate  of  Tura,  a  caftle  of  Ulfter  (the  other  chiefs  having  gone  on  a  hunting  par- 
ty to  Cromla,  a  neighbouring  hill),  is  informed  of  the  landing  of  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  by  Mo- 
ran,  the  fon  of  Fitliil,  one  of  his  fcouts.  He  convenes  the  chiefs  ;  a  council  is  held,  and  difputes 
run  high  about  giving  battle  to  the  enemy.  Connal,  the  petty  king  of  Togorma,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cuclrallin,  was  fof  retreating,  till  Fjnga),  king  of  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  the  north- 
weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  whoft;  aid  had  been  jirevioufly  folicited,  (hould  arrive  ;  but  Calmar,  the  fon 
of  Matha,  lord  of  Lara,  a  country  in  Connaught,  was  for  engaging  the  enemy  immediately.  Cu- 
chullui,  of  himfelf  willing  to  fight,  went  into  the  opinion  of  Calmar.  Marching  towai^ds  the  ene- 
my, he  niiffed  three  of  liisbraveft  heroes,  Fergus,  Uuchomar,  and  Cathbat.  Fergus  arriving,  tells 
CuchulKn  of  the  death  of  the  two  other  chiefs;  which  introduces  the  affedling  epifode  of  Morna,  the 
daughter  of  Cormac.  The  army  of  Cuchullin  is  defcried  at  a  diftance  by  Swaran,  who  fent  the  fon 
of  Arno  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  while  he  himfelf  ranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle. 
The  fon  of  Arno  rerarning  to  Swaran,  defcribes  to  him  Cuchullin's  chariot,  and  the  terrible  appear- 
ance of  that  hero.  The  armies  engage,  but  night  coming  on,  leaves  the  v\(£lory  undecided.  Cu- 
chullin, according  to  the  hofpitality  of  the  times,  fends  to  Swaran  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feaft,  by 
liis  bard  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena.  Swaran  refufes  to  come.  Carril  relates  to  Cuchullin  the  (lory 
of  Grudav  and  Bratfolis.  A  ])arty,  by  Connal's  advice,  is  feut  to  obferve  the  enemy  ;  >shich  clofea 
the  aflion  of  the  firll  day. 


BOOK    I. 

(cuchullin*  fat  by  Tura's  wall ;  by  the  tree  of  the  mil- 
ling leaf.    His  fpear  leaned  againft  the  mofly  rock.    His 
iliield  lay  by  him  on  the  grafs.    As  he  thought  of  mighty 
C  Carbar, 

*  Cuchullin,  or  rather  Cuth-Ullin,  the  voice  of  Ullin,  a  poetical  name  given  the 
fon  of  Semo,  grandfon  to  Caithbat,  a  druid  celebrated  by  the  bards  for  his  wif- 
dorn  and  valour,  from  his  commanding  the  forces  of  the  Province  of  Ulfter  againft 
the  Ferbolg  or  Belgx,  who  were  in  poffeflion  of  Connaught.  Cuchullin  when  vei-y 
young  married  Bragela  the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  padlng  over  into  Ireland, 
lived  for  fome  time  with  Connal,  grandfon  by  a  daughter  to  Congal  the  petty  king 
of  Ulfter.  His  wifdom  and  valour  in  a  fliort  time  gained  him  fuch  reputation, 
that  in  the  minority  of  Cormac  the  fupreme  king  of  Ireland,  he  was  chofen  guar- 
dian to  the  young  king,  and  fole  manager  of  the  v/ar  againft  Swaran  king  of 
Lochlin.  After  a  ieries  of  great  afiions  he  was  killed  in  battle  Ibmewhere  in 
Connaught,  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his 
ftrength,  that  to  deicribe  a  ftrong  man  it  has  pafled  into  a  proverb,  "  He  has  the 
"  ftrength  of  Cuchullin."  They  Ihew  the  remains  of  his  palace  at  Dunfcaich  in 
the  ille  of  Sky;  and  a  ftone  to  which  he  bound  his  dog  Luath,  goes  ftill  by  his 
name. 
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Carbar  *,  a  hero  whom  he  flew  in  war ;  the  fcout  f  of 
the  ocean  came,  Moran  X  the  fon  of  Fithil  I 

"  Rife,"  laid  the  youth,  "  Cuchullin,  rife ;  I  fee  the 
fliips  of  Swaran.  CUchuUin,  many  are  the  foe  :  many 
the  heroes  of  the  dark-rolling  fea." 

"  Moran  I"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  thou  ever 
trembleft,  fon  of  Fithil :  Thy  fears  have  much  increaf- 
ed  the  foe.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  §  of  the  lonely  hills 
coming  to  aid  me  on  green  Ullin's  plains." 

"  1  faw  their  chief,"  fays  Moran,  "  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice. 
His  fpear  is  like  that  blafted  fir.  His  fliield  like  the 
riling  moon.  He  fat  on  a  rock  on  the  fliore :  his  dark 
hoft  rolled,  like  clouds,  around  him.  Many,  chief  of 
men  1  I  fold,  many  are  our  hands  of  war.  Weil  art  thou 
named,  the  Mighty  Man,  but  many  mighty  men  are 
feen  from  Tura's  windy  walls." 

"  He  anfwered,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who  in  this  land 
appears  like  me?  Heroes  ftand  not  in  my  prefence;  they 
fall  to  earth  beneath  my  hand.  None  can  meet  Swaran 
in  the  fight  but-Fingal,  king  of  ftormy  hills.  Once  we 
wreftled  on  the  heath  of  Maimer  [|,  and  our  heels  over- 
turned the  wood.  Rocks  fell  from  their  place  ;  and  ri- 
vulets, changing  their  courfe,  fled  murmuring  from  our 
flrife.  Three  days  we  renewed  our  ftrife,  and  heroes 
ftood  at  a  diftance  and  trembled.  On  the  fourth,  Fingal 
fays,  that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell ;  but  Swaran  fays,. 
he  ftood.  Let  daik  Cuchullin  yield  to  him  that  is  ftrong 
as  the  ftorms  of  Malmor." 

"  No  I"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  I  will  never 
yield  to  man  I  Dark  Cuchullin  fliali  be  great  or  dead  \ 

Go, 

*  Cairbar  or  Cairbre,  fignifies  n  fironi;  man. 

f  We  may  conclude  from  Cuchullin's  ■a\>\  lying  fo  early  for  foreign  aid,  that  ths 
Iriih  were  not  then  fo  numerous  as  they  Irave  fince  been;  which  is  a  great  pre- 
fumption  againll  the  high  antiquities  of  that  ]ieople.  We  have  the  tellimony  of 
Tacitus,  that  one  legion  only  was  thought  i'ufiicient,  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  tqie- 
duce  the  whole  ifland  under  the  R  'man  yoke;  which  would  not  probably  have  been 
the  cafe  had  the  i!bnd  been  inhabited  for  any  number  of  centuries  before. 

\  Moran  fignifies  many  ;   and  Fithil,  or  rather  Uli,  an  injtrkrhaid. 

§  Fingal  the  ion  of  Comhal  and  Mivrna  the  daugl-.ter  of  Thaddu.  Kis  grand- 
father was  Trathal,  and  great  grandfather  Trenmor,  both  of  whom  are  cfte» 
mentioned  in  the  poem  Trenmor,  according  to  tradition,  had  two  fons;  Trathal, 
who  fucceeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  JSlorven,  and  Connar,  called  by  the  bards 
Conar  the  Great,  who  was  ele(fled  king  of  all  Ireland,  and  was  the  anceftor  of  thr,t 
Cormac  wh.o  fat  oi\  the  Iriih  throne  when  the  iuvalion  of  Swaian  happened.  It 
may  not  be  improper  here  to  obi«rve,  tUat  the  accent  oiii;ht  always  to  be  placed 
•n  the  laft  iyllable  of  Fingal. 

U  Meal-raor,  a  great  hill. 
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^'  Go,  Fithil's  foil,  and  take  my  fpear.  Strike  the  found- 
ing fuield  of  Cabait*.  It  hengs  atTura's  ruflling  gate; 
the  found  of  peace  is  not  its  voice.  My  heroes  fnall  hear 
on  the  hill." 

He  went  and  flruck  the  bolTy  fliield.  The  hills  and 
their  rocks  replied.  The  found  fpread  along  the  wood  : 
deer  (tart  by  the  lake  of  roes.  Curachf  leapt  from  the 
founding  rock;  and  Connal  of  the  bloody  fpear.  Cru- 
gal's:):  breail  of  fnow  beats  high.  The  fon  of  Favi  leaves 
the  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the  fliield  of  war,  faid  Ron- 
nar  I  the  fpear  of  CuchuUin,  faid  Lugar  I  fon  of  the  fea 
put  on  thy  arms  I  Calmar  hft  thy  founding  Heel  I  Puno  1- 
dreadful  hero,  rife  I  Cairbar  from  thy  red  tree  of  Cromla! 
Bend  thy  white  knee,  O  Eth  1  and  defcend  from  the 
llreams  of  Lena.  Ca-olt  ftretch  thy  white  fide  as  thou 
jnoveft  along  the  \^  hiftling  heath  of  Mora  :  thy  fide  that 
Is  white  as  the  foam  of  the  troubled  fea,  when  the  dark 
winds  pour  it  on  the  murmuring  rocks  of  Cuthon|j. 

Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their  former 
deeds  I  Their  fouls  are  kindled  at  the  battles  of  old ;  and 
the  actions  of  other  times.  Their  eyes  are  like  flames  of 
fire.  And  roll  in  fearch  of  the  foes  of  the  land.  Their 
mighty  hands  are  on  their  fwords.  And  lightning  pours 
from  their  fides  of  fteel.  They  come  like  ftreams  from 
the  mountains ;  each  ruflies  roaring  from  his  hill.  Bright 
are  the  chiefs  of  battle,  in  the  armour  of  their  fathers. 
Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes  follow,  hke  the  gathering 
of  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the  red  meteors  of  heaven. 
The  founds  of  crafliing  arms  afcend.  The  grey  dogs 
howl  between.  Unequally  burfls  the  fong  of  battle.  And 
locking  Cromla  §  echoes  round.  On  Lena's  duiliy  heath 
they  fland,  like  mid**. that  fliades  the  hills  of  autumn: 
C  ij  when 

*  Cabait,  or  rather  Catlibait,  grandfather  to  the  hero,  was  fo  remarkable  for 
Iris  valour,  that  his  fr.ield  was  made  life  of  to  alarm  his  pofterity  to  the  battles  cf 
the  family.  We  find  Fingal  making  the  fame  life  of  his  own  fliield  in  the  4th 
book.  A  horn  was  the  moil  common  inihument  to  call  the  armv  together,  before 
the  invention  of  bag^pipes. 

t  Cu-raoch  fignifies  the  madnefs  of  battle, 
\  Cruth-geai,  faii-complexioned. 
II   Cu-thon,  the  mourn fvl jound  ofivaves. 

§  Crom-leach  fignified  a  place  of  won'bip  among  the  Driuds.  It  is  here  th^ 
f  ro^^er  name  of  a  hill  on  the  coaft  of  UUin  or  Ulfter. 

**  So  wiien  ih'  embattled  clouds  in  dark  array, 
Along  the  fkies  their  gloomy  lines  difplay ; 
The  low-hung  vapours  motioiilefs  and  Hill 
Reft  on  the  fummits  of  the  flmded  hill.  Popf 
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when  broken  and  dark  it  fettles  high,  and  lifts  its  head  to 
heaven  I 

"  Hail,"  faid  Cuchullin,  "  fons  of  the  narrow  vales  I 
hail,  ye  hunters  of  the  deer  I  Another  fport  is  drawing 
near :  It  is  like  the  dark  rolling  of  that  wave  on  the 
coafti  Shall  we  fight,  ye  fons  of  war!  or  yield  green 
Innisfail*  to  LochlinI  O  Connalf  fpeak,  thou  tirlt  of 
men!  thou  breaker  of  the  fhieldsl  thou  hail  often  fought 
with  Lochlin:  wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  fpear?" 

"  Cuchullin  I"  calm  the  chief  replied,  "  the  fpear  of 
Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to  fhine  in  battle  ;  and  to  mix 
with  the  blood  of  thoufands.  But  tho'  my  hand  is  bent 
on  war,  my  heart  is  for  the  peace  of  Erinlj:.  Behold, 
thou  firfl  in  Cormac's  war,  the  fable  fleet  of  Swaran. 
His  malls  are  as  numerous  on  our  coaft  as  reeds  in  the 
lake  of  Lego.  His  fliips  are  like  forefts  clothed  with 
mill,  when  the  trees  yield  by  turns  to  the  fqually  wind . 
Many  are  his  chiefs  in  battle.  Connal  is  for  peace!  Fin- 
gal  v.'ould  lliun  his  arm  the  firft  of  mortal  men !  Fingal 
who  fcatters  the  mighty,  as  ftormy  v.'inds  the  heath; 
when  the  ftreams  roar  through  echoing  Cona:  and  night 
fettles  with  all  her  clouds  on  the  hill!" 

"  Fly,  thou  chief  of  peace,"  faid  Calmar||,  the  fon  of 
Matha ;  "  fly,  Conal,  to  thy  lilent  hills,  where  the  fpear 
of  battle  never  flione  I  Purfue  the  dark-brown  deer  of 
Cromla:  and  fl:op  with  thine  arrows  the  bounding  roes 
of  Lena.  But,  blue-eyed  fon  of  Semo,  Cuchullin,  ruler 
of  the  war,  fcatter  thou  the  fons  of  Lochlin  §  I  and  roar 
thro'  the  ranks  of  their  pride.  Let  no  veifel  of  the 
kingdom  of  Snow  bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of 

Inifliore 

•  Ireland,  fo  called  from  a  colony  that  fettled  there  called  Falans.  Iiinis-fail, 
i.  e.  the  ifland  of  the  Fa-il  or  Faliins. 

f  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cuchullin,  wasthefon  ofCathbait  prince  of  Tongjorma 
or  the  i/land  of  blue  waves,  probably  one  of  the  Hebrides.  His  mother  v  as  Fionco- 
ma  the  daughter  of  Congal.  He  had  a  Ion  by  Fobaof  Conachar-neflar,  who  was  af- 
terwards king  of  Ulftcr.  For  his  fervices  in  the  war  againlt  Swaran,  he  had 
lands  conferred  on  him,  which,  from  his  name,  were  called  Tir-chonnuil  or  Tir- 
connel,  /.  e.  the  land  of  Connal. 

i  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland;  from  ear  or  iar  Weft,  and  in  an  ifland.  This  name 
ivas  not  always  confined  to  Ireland,  for  there  is  the  higheft  probability  that  the 
Icr/ie  of  the  ancients  was  Britain  to  the  North  of  the  Forth.  For  lenie  is  laid 
to  be  to  the  North  of  Britain,  which  could  not  be  meant  of  Ireland. 

Strabo,  lib   2.  et  4.     Cafaub.  lib.  i. 

II  Calm-er,  ajlrong  man. 

§  The  Galic  name  of  Scandinavia  in  general;  in  a  more  confined  fenfc  thjt  oi' 
the  pcniniula  of  Jutland. 
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Iniilore  *.  O  ye  dark  winds  of  Erin  rife  I  roar  ye 
whiilwinds  of  the  hea.tbl  Amidll  tlie  tempefl  let  me  die, 
torn  in  a  cloud  by  angry  ghoils  of  men  ;  amidft  the 
tempeft  let  Calmar  die,  if  ever  chafe  was  fport  to  him, 
fo  much  as  the  battle  of  Ihields  I" 

"  Calmar  1"  flow  replied,  the  chief  *'  I  never  fled,  O 
fon  of  Matha  !  I  was  fwi/t  with  my  friends  in  battle  ; 
but  fmall  is  the  fame  of  Connal !  The  battle  was  won 
in  my  pretence ;  and  the  valiant  overcame  1  But,  fon 
of  Semo,  hear  my  voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of 
Cormac.  Give  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till 
Fingal  come  with  battle.  Or,  if  war  be  thy  choice,  I 
lift  the  fword  and  fpear.  My  joy  fliall  be  in  the  midft 
of  thoufands ;  and  my  foul  brighten  in  the  gloom  of  the 
fight !" 

"  To  me,"  Cuchullin  replies,  "  pleafant  is  the  noife  of 
arms  I  pleafant  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  before  the 
fhower  of  fpring!  But  gather  all  the  fliining  tribes,  that 
I  may  view  the  fons  of  war  I  Let  them  move  along  the 
heath,  bright  as  the  fun-fliine  before  a  ftorm;  when  the 
wefl:  wind  coUecrs  the  clouds,  and  the  oaks  of  Morven. 
echo  along  the  fliore." 

"  But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle?  The  companions 
of  my  arm  in  danger?  Where  art  thou,  white-bofom'd 
Cathbat?  Where  is  that  cloud  in  war,  Duchomarf? 
And  haft  thou  left  me,  O  Fergus  J  I  in  the  day  of  the 
ftorm  ?  Fergus,  iirft  in  our  joy  at  the  feaft  I  fon  of  Rofla  I 
arm  of  death!  comeft  thou  like  a  roe  §  from  Malmor? 
Like  a  hart  from  the  echoing  hills  ?  Hail,  thou  fon  of 
Roffa  1  What  fliades  the  foul  of  war  :" 

"  Four  ftones  ||"  replied  the  chief,  "  rife  on  the  grave 
of  Cathbat.  Thefe  hands  have  laid  in  earth  Duchomar, 
that  cloud  in  war  I  Cathbat,  fon  of  Torman  1  thou  wert  a 

fun- 

*  Iniflore,  the  ijland  of  nuhales,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Orkney  iilands. 

t  Dubhchomar,  a  black  luell-fiupeA  ma». 

t  Fear-guth,  the  man  of  the  'word  ;  or  a  commander  of  an  army. 

§  Be  thou  like  a  roe  or  young  hart  on  the  mountains  of  Bether.    Solomon'' s  So7i^, 

II  This  pafTage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  among  the  ancient  Scots.  They 
opened  a  grave  fix  or  eight  feet  deep :  the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay ;  and 
on  this  they  laid  the  body  of  the  deceafed,  and,  if  a  warrior,  his  fword,  and  the 
heads  of  twelve  arrows  by  his  fide.  Above  they  laid  another  llratnm  of  clay,  in 
which  they  placed  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the  Ambol  of  hunting.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  a  fine  mold,  and  four  ftones  placed  on  end  to  mark  the  extent  of 
the  p-avo.     Thefe  are  the  four  ftones  alluded  to  here. 
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fun-beam  on  the  hill.  And  thou,  O  valiant  Duchomar, 
like  the  mift  of  marfhy  Lano;  when  it  fails  over  the  plains 
of  autumn  and  brings  death  to  the  people.  iNlorna,  fairefl 
of  maids !  calm  is  thy  fleep  in  the  cave  of  the  rock.  Thou 
hafl  fallen  in  darknefs  like  a  liar,  that  flioots  acrofs  the 
defart,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  mourns  the  tran- 
lient  beam." 

"  Say,"  faid  Semo's  blue-eyed  fon,  "  fay  how  fell  the 
chiefs  of  Erin  ?  Fell  they  by  the  fons  of  Lochhn,  ftriving 
in  the  battle  of  heroes  ?  Or  \\h?X  confines  the  chiefs  of 
Cromla  to  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe  *  .^" 

"  Cathbat,"  replied  the  hero,  "  fell  by  the  fword  of  Du- 
chomar at  the  oak  of  the  noify  ftreams.  Duchomar  came 
to  Tula's  cave  ;  and  fpoke  to  the  lovely  Morna." 

*'  Morna f,  fairefl  among  women,  lovely  daughter  of 
Cormac-cairbar.  Why  in  the  circle  of  Hones ;  in  the  cave 
of  the  rock  alone?  The  ftream  murmurs  hoarfely.  The 
old  trees  groan  in  the  wind.  The  lake  is  troubled  be- 
fore thee,  and  dark  are  the  clouds  of  the  Iky.  But  thou 
art  like  fnow  on  the  heath;  and  thy  hair  like  the  mill  of 
Cromla ;  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks,  and  fliines  to  the 
beam  of  the  well.  Thy  breafts  are  like  two  fmooth  rock.^ 
feen  from  Brano  of  the  ftreams;  thy  arms  like  two  white 
pillars  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty  Fingal." 

"  From  whence,"  the  white-armed  maid  replied,  "  from 
whence,  Duchomar  the  molt  gloomy  of  men?  Dark  are 
thy  brows  and  terrible.  Red  are  thy  rolling  eyes.  Does 
Swaran  appear  on  the  fea  ?  What  of  the  foe,  Ducho- 
mar ?" 

"  From  the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of  the 
dark-brown  hinds.  Three  have  1  fiain  with  my  bended 
yew.  Three  with  my  long  bounding  dogs  of  the  chafe. 
Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac,  1  love  thee  as  my  foul.  I 
have  ilain  one  ftately  deer  for  thee.  High  was  his  branchy 
head  ;  and  fleet  his  feet  of  \vind  " 

"  Duchomar  I"  calm  the  maid  replied,  "  I  love  thee 
not,  thou  gloomy  man,  hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock;  and  dark 
thy  terrible  brow.     But  Cathbat,  fon  of  Tormanf,  thou 

art 

•  The  ^ave.     The  houfe  Rppointed  for  all  living.  Jo6. 

+  Muinie,  or  Movna,  a  woman  belored.  ly  nil. 

i  Torman,  thunder.    This  is  the  true  oi  i^jin  of  the  Jupiter  Taramis  of  the  an-. 

dents. 
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art  the  love  of  Morna.  Thou  art  hke  a  fun  beam  on 
the  hill  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  ftorm.  Savveft  thou  the 
fon  of  Torman,  lovely  on  the  hill  of  his  hinds?  Here 
the  daughter  of  Cormac  waits  the  coming  of  Cathbat." 

"  And  long  fhall  Morna  wait,"  Duchoraar  faid,  "  his 
blood  is  on  my  uvord.  Long  fliall  Morna  w^ait  for  him. 
He  fell  at  Branno's  ftream.  High  on  Cromla  I  will  raife 
his  tomb,  daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar  ;  but  fix  thy  love 
on  Duchomar,  his  arm  is  llrong  as  a  ftorm." 

"  And  is  the  fon  of  Torman  fallen  ?"  faid  the  maid  of 
the  tearful  eye.  "  Is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing  heath ;  the 
youth  with  the  breaft  of  fnow }  he,  that  was  firfl;  in  the 
chafe  of  the  hill ;  the  foe  of  the  ftrangers  of  the  ocean. 
Duchomar  thou  art  dark*  indeed,  and  cruel  is  thy  arm  to 
Morna.  But  give  me  that  fword,  my  foe  I  I  love  the  blood 
of  Cathbat." 

He  gave  the  fword  to  her  tears.  But  ihe  pierced  his 
manly  breaft  I  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a  mountain- 
ftream  ;  and  ftretching  out  his  arm  he  iaid — 

"  Daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar,  thou  haft  llain  Ducho- 
mar. The  fword  is  cold  in  my  breaft  :  Morna,  I  feel 
it  cold.  Give  me  to  Moina  f  the  maid  ;  Duchomiar  was 
the  dream  of  her  night.  She  will  raife  my  tomb ;  and 
the  hunter  fliall  fee  it  and  praife  me.  But  draw  the  fword 
from  my  breaft ;  Morna,  the  fteel  is  cold." 

She  came,  in  all  her  tears,  flie  came,  and  drew  it  from 
his  breaft.  He  pierced  her  white  fide  w^ith  fteel ;  and 
fpread  her  fair  locks  on  the  ground.  Her  burfting  blood 
founds  from  her  fide  :  and  her  white  aim  is  ftained  with 
red.  Rolling  in  death  fhe  lay,  and  Tura's  cave  anfwered 
to  her  groans. 

"  Peace,"  faid  Cuchullin,  to  the  fouls  of  the  heroes ; 
their  deeds  were  great  in  danger.  Let  them  ride  around  :f 
me  on  clouds ;  and  Ihew  their  features  of  war ;  that 
my  foul  may  be  ftrcng  in  danger ;  my  arm  like  the  thun- 
der of  heaven. — But  be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna, 
near  the  window  of  my  reft  ;  when  my  thoughts  are  of 

peace , 

•  She  alludes  to  his  name,  the  dark  7nan. 

t  Moina,  foft  in  temper  and  per/on. 

\  It  was  the  opinion  then,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  day,  of  fome  of  the  Highland- 
ers, that  the  ibuls  of  the  deceafed  hovered  round  their  living  friends ;  and  fome- 
times  appeared  to  them  when  they  were  about  to'  enter  on  any  great  undertaking. 
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pi§ace  ;  and  the  din  of  arms  is  over. — Gather  the  ftrength 
of  the  tribes,  and  move  to  the  wars  of  Erin. — Attend 
the  car  of  my  battles ;  rejoice  in  the  noife  of  my  courfe. 
Place  three  fpears  by  my  fide ;  follow  the  bounding  of 
my  fteeds ;  that  my  foul  may  be  flrong  in  my  friends^ 
when  the  battle  darkens  round  the  beams  of  my  Heel." 

As  ruflies  a  ftream  *  of  foam  from  the  dark  fliady 
fteep  of  Cromla  ;  when  the  thunder  is  rolling  above,  and 
dark-brown  night  reds  on  half  the  hill.  So  fierce,  fo  vaft, 
fo  terrible  ruflied  on  the  fons  of  Erin.  The  chief  like  a 
whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows  follow,  poured  va- 
lour forth  as  a  ftream,  rolling  his  might  along  the  fnore. 

The  fons  of  Lochlin  heard  the  noife  as  the  found  of  a 
winter-ftream.  Swaran  llruck  his  boiTy  fliield,  and  called 
the  fon  of  Arno.  *'  What  murmur  rolls  along  the  hill 
like  the  gathered  flies  of  evening  ?  The  fons  of  Innis-fail 
defcend,  or  ruftling  winds  roar  in  the  diftant  wood.  Such 
is  the  noife  of  Gormal  before  the  "v^'hite  tops  of  my  waves 
arife.  O  fon  of  Arno,  afcend  the  hill  and  view  the  dark 
face  of  the  heath." 

He  went,  and  trembling,  fwlft  returned.  His  eyes 
rolled  v/ildly  round.  His  heart  beat  high  againit  his  Hue. 
His  words  were  laulterlng,  broken,  flow. 

"  Rife,  fon  of  ocean,  rife  chief  of  the  dark-brown  fliields. 
I  fee  the  dark,  the  mountain-ftream  of  the  battle  :  the 
deep-moving  flrength  of  the  fons  of  Erin. — The  car, 
the  car  of  battle  comes,  like  the  flame  of  death ;  the  ra- 
pid car  of  Cuchullin,  the  noble  fon  of  Semo.  It  bends 
behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock ;  like  the  golden  mifl  of 
the  heath.  Its  lides  are  emboflcd  with  ftones,  and  fparkle 
like  the  fea  round  the  boat  of  night.  Of  poliflied  yew  is 
its  beam,  and  its  feat  of  the  fmoothell  bone.  The  fides  are 
repleniflied  with  fpears ;  and  the  bottom  is  the  footftool 
of  heroes.  Before  the  right  fide  of  the  car  is  fecn  the 
fnorting  horfe.  The  high-maned,  broad-breaftcd,  proud, 
high-leaping,  Itrong  fteed  of  the  hill.  Loud  and  reiound- 
ing  is  his  hoof;  the  fpreading  of  his  mane  above  is  like 

that 

•  As  toi-rents  roll  encreas'J  by  numerous  rills 
With  rage  impetuous  clown  the  echoing  hills ; 
Rulh  to  the  vales,  and  pour'd  along  the  plain, 
Roar  thro'  a  tliouland  channels  to  ihe  main.  PoJ>t, 
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that  llream  of  fmoke  on  the  heath.  Bright  are  the  fides 
of  the  Heed,  and  his  name  is  Suhn-Sifadda. 

"  Before  the  left  fide  of  the  car  is  fcen  the  fnorting 
horfe.  The  dark-maned,  high-headed,  ilrong-hoofed,' 
fleet,  bounding  fon  of  the  hill:  his  name  isDufronnal  a- 
inong  the  ftormy  Ions  of  the  fword.  A  tlioufand  thongs 
bind  the  car  on  high.  Hard  poliflied  bits  fliine  in  a  wreath 
of  foam.  Thin  thongs  bright-ftudded  with  gems,  bend 
on  the  lately  necks  of  the  fteeds.  The  Heeds  that  like 
wreaths  of  mill  fly  over  the  ftreamy  vales.  The  wildnefs 
of  deer  is  in  their  courfe,  the  ftrength  of  the  eagle  de- 
fcending  on  her  prey.  Their  noife  is  like  the  blaft  of 
winter  on  the  fides  of  the  fnow-headed  Gormal*. 

"  Within  the  car  is  feen  the  chief;  the  fl:rong  ftormy 
fon  of  the  fword;  the  hero's  name  is  Cuchullin,  fon  of 
Semo  king  of  fnells.  His  red  cheek  is  like  my  poliftied 
yew.  The  look  of  his  blue-rolling  eye  is  wide  beneath 
the  dark  arch  of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies  from  his  head 
like  a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  fpear. 
Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly ;  he  comes,  like  a  ftorm  along 
the  ftreamy  vale." 

"  When  did  I  fly,"  replied  the  king,  from  the  battle 
of  many  fpears  ?  "  When  did  I  fly,  fon  of  Arno,  chief 
of  the  little  foul  ?  I  met  the  ftorm  of  Gcrmal  when  the 
foam  of  my  waves  was  high ;  I  met  the  ftorm  of  the  clouds 
and  ftiall  I  fly  from  a  hero  ?  Were  it  Fingal  himfelf  my 
foul  fliould  not  darken  befi)re  him. — Rife  to  the  battle, 
my  thoufands ;  pour  round  me  hke  the  echoing  main. 
Gather  round  the  bright  fteel  of  your  king ;  ftrong  as  the 
rocks  of  my  land ;  that  meet  the  ftorm  with  joy,  and 
ftretch  their  dark  woods  to  the  wind." 

As  autumn's  f  dark  ftorms  pour  from  two  echoing  hills, 

towards  each  other  approached  the  heroes. — ^As  two  dark 

D  ftreams 

•  A  hill  of  Loclilin. 

t  The  reader  may  compare  this  paffage  with  a  fimilar  one  in  Homer.  Iliad.  4. 
V.  446. 

Now  fliield  with  O'.ield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd, 

To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos'd. 

Iloft  againil  hoft,  with  iliadowy  iquadrons  drew. 

The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempeils  flew-; 

With  ftreaming  blood  the  flipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd, 

And  llaughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide.  Pope. 

Arms  on  armour  crafhinj,  bray'd 
Horrible  difcord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd,  iif.  Milton. 
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ilreams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix  and  roar  on  the 
plain  ;  loud,  rough  and  dark  in  battle  meet  Lochlin  and 
innis-fail.  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes  with  chief,  and  man 
with  m.an ;  Heel,  clanging,  founded  on  fteel,  helmets  are 
cleft  on  high.  Blood  burfts  and  fmokes  around. — Strings 
twang  on  the  polifhed  yews.  Darts  rulh  along  the  Iky. 
Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of  light  that  gild  the  flormy 
face  of  night. 

As  the  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves 
on  high  :  as  the  laft  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  fuch 
is  the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards 
were  there  to  give  the  war  to  fong  ;  feeble  were  the  voices 
of  a  hundred  bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times. 
For  many  v/ere  the  falls  of  the  heroes  ;  and  wide  poured 
the  blood  of  the  valiant. 

Mourn,  ye  fons  of  fong,  the  death  of  the  noble  Sith- 
allin*.  Let  the  lighs  of  Fiona  rife  on  the  dark  heaths 
of  her  lovely  Ardan.  They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the 
defart,  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  Swaran  ;  when,  in 
the  midft  of  thoufands  he  roared  ;  like  the  fhrill  fpirit  of 
a  ftorm,  that  fits  dim,  on  the  clouds  of  Gormal,  and  en- 
joys the  death  of  the  mariner. 

Nor  llept  thy  hand  by  thy  fide,  chief  of  the  ifle  of 
miftf ;  many  were  the  deaths  of  thine  arm,  Cuchullin, 
thou  fon  of  Semo.  His  fword  w-as  like  the  beam  of  hea- 
ven when  it  pierces  the  fons  of  the  vale ;  when  the  peo- 
ple are  blafted  and  fall,  and  ull  the  hills  are  burning  a- 
round.  Dufronnal  ^  fnorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes ; 
and  Sifadda  II  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood.  The  battle  lay 
behind  them  as  groves  overturned  on  the  defart  of  Crom- 
la ;  when  the  blail  has  paiTed  the  heath  laden  with  the 
fpirits  of  night. 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid  of  Inif- 
tore  §,  bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer 

than 

*  Sithallin  fignifies  a  har.dfome  man  ;  Fiona,  a  fair  maid ;  and  Ardan,  pride. 

+  The  lUe  of  Sky  ;  r.ot  improperly  called  the  IjleofMiJl,  as  its  high  hills,  whicl; 
catch  the  clouds  from  the  wcilern  ocean,  occalion  almoft  continual  rains. 

t  One  of  CuchuUin's  horfes.     Dubhftron-gheal, 

II  Sith-fadda,  /.  c.  a  longjlride. 

§  TJie  maid  of  Inijlnre  was  the  daughter  of  Gorlo  king  of  Iniftorc  or  Orkney 
jflands.  Trenar  was  brother  to  the  king  of  Inircon,  fuppofed  to  We  one  of  the 
illands  of  Shetland.  The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  were  at  that  time  fubjcift  to  the 
king  of  Lochlin.  We  tind  that  the  dogs  of  Trenar  are  fenfible  at  home  of  the 
death  of  their  nia.fter,  the  very  inftant  he  is  killed.    It  was  the  opinion  of  the 

times, 
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than  the  fpirit  of  the  hills ;  when  it  moves  in  a  fun -beam 
at  noon  over  the  iilence  of  Morven.  He  is  fallen  I  thy 
youth  is  low;  pale  beneath  the  fword  of  CuchuUin.  No 
more  lha!l  valour  raife  the  youth  to  match  the  blood  of 
kings.  Trenar,  lovely  Trenar  died,  thou  maid  of  Inif- 
tofe.  His  gray  dogs  are  howling  at  home,  and  fee  his 
pafTing  ghoft.  His  bow  is  in  the  hall  unllrung.  No  found 
is  in  the  heath  of  his  hinds. 

As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  on  a  rock,  fj  Swaran's  hoft 
came  on ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  fo  Innis-fail 
met  Swaran.  Death  raifes  all  his  voices  around,  and 
mixes  with  the  found  of  their  fliields.  Each  hero  is  a  pillar 
of  darknefs,  and  the  fword  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand. 
The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a  hundred  ham- 
mers that  rife  by  turns  on  the  red  fon  of  the  furnace. 

Who  are  thefe  on  Lena's  heath  that  are  fo  gloomy  and 
dark  ?  Who  are  thefe  like  tvv^o  clouds*,  and  their  fwords 
like  lightning  above  them  ?  The  httle  hills  are  troubled 
around,  and  the  rocks  tremble  with  all  their  mofs.  Who 
is  it  but  Ocean's  fon  and  the  car-borne  chief  of  Erin  ? 
Many  are  the  anxious  eyes  of  their  friends,  as  they  fee 
them  dim  on  the  heath.  Now  night  conceals  the  chiefs 
in  her  clouds,  and  ends  the  terrible  fight. 

It  was  on  Cromla's  fliaggy  fide  that  Dorglas  placed  the 
deerf ;  the  early  fortune  of  the  chafe,  before  the  heroes 
left  the  hill.  A  hundred  youths  colled  the  heath;  ten 
heroes  blow  the  fire ;  three  hundred  chufe  the  polifii'd 
Hones.     The  feaft  is  fmoking  wide. 

CuchuUin,   chief  of  Erin's  war,  refumed  his  mighty 

foul.     He  flood  upon  his  beamy  fpear,  and  fpoke  to  the 

fon  of  fongs ;  to  Carril  of  other  times,  the  gray-haired 

D  ij  fon 

times,  that  the  fouls  of  heroes  went  immediately  after  death  to  the  hills  of  their 
country,  and  the  fcenes  they  frequented  the  moli  happy  time  of  their  life.  It  was 
thought  too  that  dogs  and  horfes  faw  the  ghoits  of  ihe  deceafed. 

'  As  when  two  black  clouds 

With  heaven's  artilleiy  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Cafpian.  Mi'ton. 

f  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feafts  after  hunting,  is  handed  down  by 
tradition.  A  pit  lined  with  fmooth  ftones  was  made ;  and  near  it  Hood  a  heap  of 
fmooth  flat  ftones  of  the  flint  kind.  The  itones  as  well  as  the  pit  were  properly 
heated  with  heath.  Then  they  laid  fome  veiiilbn  in  the  bottom,  and  a  ftratum  of 
the  ftones  above  it;  and  thus  tliey  did  alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  The  whole 
■was  covered  over  with  heath  to  confine  the  fteam.  Whether  this  is  probable  \ 
cannot  fay ;  but  fome  pits  are  ftiewn,  which  the  vulgar  fay,  were  uled  in  that 
manner. 
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fon  of  Kinfena*.  "  Is  this  feafl  fpread  for  me  alone  and 
the  king  of  Lochlin  on  Ullin's  fliore,  far  from  the  deer  of 
his  hills,  and  founding  halls  of  his  feafts !  Rife,  Carril  of 
ether  times,  and  carry  my  words  to  Swaran  ;  tell  him 
that  came  from  the  roaring  of  waters,  that  Cuchullin  gives 
his  feaft.  Here  let  him  lifhen  to  the  found  of  mv  groves 
amidft  the  clouds  of  night.  For  cold  and  bleak  the  bluf- 
tering  winds  rulli  over  the  foam  of  his  feas.  Here  let  him 
praife  the  trembling  harp,  and  hear  the  fongs  of  heroes." 

Old  Carril  went,  with  fofteft  voice,  and  called  the  king 
of  dark-brown  ihields.  Rife  from  the  fkins  of  thy  chafe, 
rife,  Swaran  king  of  groves.  Cuchullin  gives  the  joy  of 
Ihells ;  partake  the  fealt  of  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief."  He 
anfwered  like  the  fullen  found  of  Cromla  before  a  florm. 
Though  all  thy  daughters,  Innis-fail  I  fhould  extend  their 
arms  of  fnow  ;  raife  high  the  heavings  of  their  breafts, 
and  foftly  roll  their  eyes  of  love  ;  yet,  fixed  as  Lochlin's 
thoufand  rocks,  here  Swaran  fliall  remain  ;  till  morn, 
with  the  young  beams  of  my  eaft,  fhall  light  me  to  the 
death  of  Cuchullin.  Pleafant  to  my  ear  is  Lochlin's  wind. 
It  ruflies  over  my  feas.  It  fpeaks  aloft  in  all  my  fhrowds, 
and  brings  my  green  forefts  to  my  mind  ;  the  green  fo- 
reils  of  Gormal  that  often  echoed  to  my  winds,  when  my 
fpear  was  red  in  the  chafe  of  the  boar.  Let  dark  Cu- 
chullin yield  to  me  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac,  or 
Erin's  torrents  Ihall  fliew  from  their  hills  the  red  foam  of 
the  blood  of  his  pride." 

"  Sad  is  the  found  of  Swaran's  voice."  faid  Carril  of 
other  times :  "  Sad  to  himfelf  alone,"  faid  the  bkie-eyed 
fon  of  Semo.  "  But,  Carril,  raife  thy  voice  on  high,  and 
tell  the  deeds  of  other  times.  Send  thou  the  night  away 
in  fong  ;  and  give  the  joy  of  grief.  For  many  heroes  and 
maids  of  love  have  moved  on  Innis-fail.  And  lovely  are 
the  fongs  of  woe  that  are  heard  on  Albion's  rocks ;  when 
the  noife  of  the  chafe  is  over,  and  the  ftreams  of  Cona 
anfwer  to  the  voice  of  Oflianf." 

"In 

•  Cean-feana,  i.  e.  the  head  of  the  people. 

f  OfTian  the  fon  of  Fingal  and  author  of  the  poem.  One  cannot  but  admire  the 
addrefs  of  the  poet  in  ])uttinj;  his  own  praife  fo  naturally  into  the  mouth 
of  Cuchullin.  The  Cona  here  mentioned  is  perliaps  tliat  imall  river  that  runs 
tlirough  Glenco  in  Argjlefhire.  One  of  the  hills  which  environ  that  romantic 
valley  is  Hill  called  Scorua-fena,  or  the  hill  of  Fingal's  people. 

I 
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*'  In  other  days*,"  Carril  replies,  "  came  the  ions  of 
Ocean  to  Erin."  A  thoufand  veilels  bounded  over  the 
waves  to  Ullin's  lovely  plains.  The  fons  of  Innis-fail 
arofe  to  meet  the  race  of  dark-brown  fhields.  Cairbar, 
firil:  of  men  was  there,  and  Grudar,  Itately  youth.  Long 
had  they  flrove  for  the  fpotted  bull,  that  lowed  on  Gol- 
bun's  f  echoing  heath.  Each  claimed  him  as  his  own  ; 
and  death  was  often  at  the  point  of  their  Heel.  Side  by 
tide  the  heroes  fought,  and  the  flrangers  of  Ocean  fled. 
Whofe  name  was  fairer  on  the  hill  than  the  name  of  Cair- 
bar and  Grudar  ^  But  ah  I  why  ever  lowed  the  bull  on 
Golbun's  echoing  heath  ?  They  faw  him  leaping  like  the 
fnow.     The  wrath  of  the  chiefs  returned. 

On  Lubar's  X  graiTy  banks  they  fought,  and  Grudar 
like  a  fun-beam,  fell.  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale 
of  the  echoing  Tura,  where  Braffolis^,  faireft  of  his  fillers, 
all  alone,  railed  the  fong  of  grief.  She  fung  of  the  ac- 
tions of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  fecret  foul.  She  mourn- 
ed him  in  the  field  of  blood  ;  but  ftill  flie  hoped  for  his 
return.  Her  Vv^hite  bofom  is  feen  from  her  robe,  as  the 
moon  from  the  clouds  of  night.  Her  voice  was  fofter 
than  the  harp  to  raife  the  fong  of  grief.  Her  foul  was 
fixed  on  Grudar;  the  fecret  look  of  her  eye  was  his. 
When  flialt  thou  come  in  thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in 
the  war  ?" 

"  Take,  BrafTohs,"  Cairbar  came  and  faid,  "  take,  Braf- 
folis,  this  fliield  of  blood.  Fix  it  on  high  Vv^thin  my  hall, 
tlie  armour  of  my  foe."  Her  foft  heart  beat  againil  her 
fide.  Diftra6ted,  pale,  fhe  flew.  She  found  her  youth 
in  all  his  blood?  flie  died  on  Cromla's  heath.  Here  refts 
their  dufl,  Cuchuilin ;  and  thefe  two  lonely  yews,  fprung 
from  their  tombs,  wiJh  to  meet  on  high.  Fair  was  Brai- 
folis  on  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hill.     The  bard 

fhall 


*  This  epifode  is  introduced  with  propriety.  Calmar  and  Connal,  two  of  tlis 
Irlfli  heroes,  had  difputed  warmly  before  the  battle  about  engaging  the  enemy, 
Carril  endeavours  to  reconcile  them  with  the  ftory  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar  ;  who, 
though  enemies  before,  io\ig\\tftde  by  fide  in  the  war.  The  poet  obtained  his  aim, 
for  we  find  Calmar  and  Connal  perfectly  reconciled  in  the  third  book, 

t  Golb-bhean,  as  well  as  Cromlfiach,  figniiies  n  crooked  hill.  It  is  here  ths 
name  of  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

^  Lubar,  a  river  in  Ulller.     Labhar,  loud,  noify. 

§  BralTolis  fignifies  a  -woman  ivitb  a  white  breajl. 
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fhall  preferve  their  names,  and  repeat  them  to  future 
times." 

"  Pleafant  is  thv  voice,  O  Carril,"  faid  the  blue-eyed 
chief  of  Erin.  Lovely  are  the  words  of  other  times.  They 
are  like  the  calm  Ihower  *  of  fpring,  when  the  fun  looks 
on  the  field,  and  the  hght  cloud  flies  over  the  hills.  O 
ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love,  the  lonely  fun-beam 
of  Dunfcaich.  Strike  the  harp  in  the  praife  of  Brageiaf, 
of  her  that  I  left  in  the  ille  of  Mill,  the  fpoufe  of  Semo's 
fon.  Doft  thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find 
the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ?  The  fea  is  rolhng  fur  diftant,  and 
its  white  foam  fhall  deceive  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire,  for 
it  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy  hair. 
Retire  to  the  halls  of  my  feafl:s,  and  think  of  the  times 
that  are  paft:  for  I  will  not  return  till  the  ftorm  of  war 
is  ceafed.  O  Connal,  fpeak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend 
her  from  my  mind,  for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair  is  the 
white  bofomed  daughter  of  Sorglan." 

Connal,  flow  to  fpeak,  replied,  "  Guard  againfl  the 
race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of  night  abroad,  and 
watch  the  ihength  of  Svraran.  Cuchullin  I  I  am  for 
peace  till  the  race  of  the  defart  come ;  till  Fingal  come 
the  firit  of  men,  and  beam,  like  the  fun,  on  our  fields." 

The  hero  ftruck  the  Ihield  of  his  alarms ;  the  warriors 
of  the  night  moved  on.  The  reft  lay  in  the  heath  of  the 
deer,  and  flept  amidft  the  dulky  wind.  The  ghoftstof 
the  lately  dead  were  near,  and  fwam  on  gloomy  clouds. 
And  far  diftant,  in  the  dark  filence  of  Lena,  the  feeble 
voices  were  heard. 

FINGAL: 


•  But  when  he  (peaks,  what  elocution  flows! 

Like  the  foft  flee,  es  of  deicending  fnor^-s.  Pope. 

f  Bragela  was  the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  the  wife  of  Cuchullin.  Cuchullin, 
upon  the  death  of  Artho,  iuprenie  king  of  Ireland,  palTed  over  into  Ireland,  pro- 
bably by  Finpal's  order,  to  tak-  upon  him  the  adminillration  of  affairs  in  that 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Corniac  the  ion  of  Artho.  He  left  his  wife  Bra- 
gela in  Dunfcaich,  :he  i'cat  of  the  faniiJy,  in  the  ifle  of  Sky. 

*  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  anciei.t  Scots,  that  a  gholi  was  heard  flirieking 
near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  happt-n  foon  after.  The  accounts  given  to 
this  day,  among  the  vulgar,  of  this  extraordinary  matter,  are  very  poetical. 
Tile  ghoft  comes  mounted  on  a  mf;'eor,  and  furrounds  twice  or  thrice  the  place 
deftinod  for  the  perfon  to  die  ;  and  then  goes  along  the  road  through  which  the 
funeral  is  to  pafs,  flirieking  at  intervals;  at  lalt,  the  meteor  and  gho^  dilappear 
above  the  burial  place. 
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THE  ARGU.MLNT. 
The  s'loft  of  Cnigal,  one  of  the  Irinilieroeswlio  was  killed  in  battle,  appearing  to  Connal,  foretels  the 
defeat  of  CuchuUin  in  the  next  battle;  and  earncftly  advifes  him  to  make  peace  with  Swaran.  Con» 
r.al  communicates  the  vifion ;  but  Cuchullin  is  inflexible;  from  a  principle  of  honour  he  would  not 
be  the  firft  to  fue  for  peace,  and  he  refolved  tocontii.ue  the  war.  Morning  comes ;  Swaran  pro. 
pofcs  difiionourable  terms  to  Cuchullin,  which  are  rejefted.  The  battle  begins,  and  is  obftinately 
fought  for  fonie  time,  until,  upon  the  flight  of  Gramnl,  the  whole  Irifh  army  gave  way.  Cuchullin 
and  Connal  cover  their  retreat :  Carril  leads  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whither  they  are  foon 
followed  by  Cuchullin  himfelf,  who  defcries  the  fleet  of  Fingal  making  towards  the  coaft;  but, 
night  coming  on,  he  loft  fight  of  it  again.  Cuchullin,  dejefted  after  his  defeat,  attributes  his  ill  fuc» 
cefs  to  the  death  of  Ferda  his  friend,  whom  he  had  killed  fome  time  before.  Carril,  to  /hew  that 
ill  fuccefs  did  not  always  attend  thofe  who  innocently  killed  tVieir  friends,  introduces  the  epifode 
of  Comal  and  Galvina. 


BOOK    II. 

V.JONNAL*  lay  by  the  found  of  the  mountain  flream,  be- 
neath the  aged  tree.  A  ftone,  with  its  mofs,  fupported 
his  head.     Shrill  thro'  the  heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the 

voice 

•  The  fcene  of  Connal's  repofe  is  familiar  to  thofe  •wIto  have  been  in  the  Higk. 
lands  of  Scotland.  The  poet  removes  him  to  a  diftance  from  the  army,  to  add 
more  horror  to  tlic  defcrlption  of  Criigal's  ghoft  by  Hie  loneliuefs  of  the  place.  It 
perhaps  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader,  to  fee  how  two  other  ancient  poets 
handled  a  finiilar  fubjed. 

When  lo!  the  (hade,  before  his  clofing  eyes, 

Of  fad  Patroclus  rote  or  feem'd  to  rife, 

In  the  farrie  robe  he  living  wore,  he  came 

In  ftature,  voice,  and  pleafing  look  the  fame. 

The  form  familiar  hover'd  o'er  his  head. 

And  fleeps'Achilles  thus  ?  the  phantom  faid.  Pope, 

When  He<rtor's  ghofl  before  my  fight  appears: 

A  bloody  fhroud  he  feem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears, 

Such  as  he  was,  when,  by  Pelides  llain, 

ThefTalian  courfers  drag'd  him  o'er  the  plain. 

Swoln  were  liis  feet,  as  when  the  thongs  were  thruft 

Through  the  bor'd  holes,  his  body  black  with  duft. 

Unlike  that  Hedlor,  who  return'd  from  toils 

Of  war  triumphant,  in  yEacian  fpoils: 

Or  him.  who  made  the  fainting  Greeks  retire, 

And  launch'd  againft  their  navy  Phrygian  fire. 

His  hair  and  beard  flood  ftiffen'd  with  his  gore; 

/Vnd  all  the  wounds  he  for  his  country  bore,  Jirydert. 
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voice  of  night.  At  diflance  from  the  heroes  be  lay,  for 
the  fon  of  the  fword  feared  no  foe. 

My  hero  faw  in  his  reft  a  dark-red  frream  of  fire  com- 
ing down  from  the 'hill.  Crugal  fat  upon  the  beam,  a 
chief  that  lately  fell.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Svvaran, 
llriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam 
of  the  fetting  moon;  his  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  tlie 
hill :_  his  eyes  are  hke  two  decaying  iiames.  Dark  is  the 
wound  of  his  breall. 

"  Crugal,"  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  "  fon  of  Dedgal 
famed  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Why  fo  pale  and  fad,  thou 
breaker  of  the  fliields  ?  Thou  haft  never  been  pale  for 
fear.    What  difturbs  the  fon  of  the  hill  ?" 

Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  flood  and  flretched  his  pale  hand 
over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raifed  his  feeble  voice,  lik^ 
the  ^aie  of  the  reedy  Lego, 

"  My  ghoft,  O  Connal,  is  on  my  native  hills ;  but  my 
corfe  is  on  the  lands  of  UUin.  Thou  fhalt  never  talk  with 
Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  fteps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light  as 
the  blail  of  Gromla,  and  I  move  like  the  fiiadow  of  mift. 
Connal,  fon  of  Colgar  *,  I  fee  the  dark  cloud  of  death : 
it  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.  The  fons  of  green 
Erin  fhall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghofis,"  Like 
the  darkened  moon  f  he  retired^  in  the  midft  of  the 
v/hiilhng  blaft. 

"  Stay,"  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  "  ftay  my  dark-red 
friend.  Lay  by  that  beam  of  heaven,  fon  of  the  windy 
Cromla.  What  cave  of  the  hill  is  thy  lonely  houfe  ? 
What  green-headed  hill  is  the  place  of  thy  reft  ?  Shall 
we  not  hear  thee  in  the  ftorm  ?  In  the  noife  of  the  moun- 
tain ftream  ?  When  the  feeble  fons  of  the  wind  come 
forth,  and  ride  on  the  blaft  of  the  dcfart." 

The  foft-voiced  Connal  rofe  in  the  midft  of  his  found- 
ing arms.  He  ftruck  his  fliield  above  Cuchullin.  The 
foH  of  battle  waked. 

"  AVhy,"  faid  the  ruler  of  the  car,  "  comes  Connal 
through  the  night  .^   My  fpear  might   turn  againft  the 

found? 

**  Connal  the  fon  of  Caithbat,  the  friend  of  Cuchullin,  is  fometimes,  as  here, 
called  the  fon  of  Colgar;  from  one  of  that  name  who  was  the  founder  of  his  fa. 
Piily. 

f  Like  a  thin  fmoke  he  fees  the  fpirit  fly, 

And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry.  Pope. 
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found?  and  CuchuUin  mourn  the  death  of  his  friend. 
Speak,  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar,  fpeak,  thy  counfel  is  hke 
the  fon  of  heaven." 

"  Son  of  Semo,"  replied  the  chief,  "  the  ghoft  of  Cru- 
gal  came  from  the  cave  of  his  hill.  The  (lars  dim-twink- 
led through  his  form  ;  and  his  voice  was  like  the  found, 
of  a  dillant  ftream.  He  is  a  meflenger  of  death.  He 
fpeaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe.  Sue  for  peace,  O 
chief  of  Dunfcaich  ;  or  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena." 

"  He  fpoke  to  Connal,"  replied  the  hero,  "  though 
ftars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form.  Son  of  Colgar,  it 
was  the  wind  that  murmured  in  the  caves  of  Lena.  Or 
if  it  was  the  form* of  Crugal,  why  didfl  thou  not  force 
him  to  my  fight.  Hail  thou  inquired  where  is  his  cave  ? 
The  houfe  of  the  fon  of  the  wind  ?  My  fword  might  find 
that  voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from  him.  And 
fmall  is  his  knowledge,  Connal,  for  he  was  here  to-day. 
He  could  not  have  gone  beyond  our  hills,  and  who  could 
tell  him  there  of  our  death  .^" 

"  Ghofts  fly  on  clouds  and  ride  on  winds,"  faid  Con- 
nal's  voice  of  wifdom.  "  They  refl:  together  in  their 
caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men." 

"  Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men ;  of  every  man 
but  Erin's  chief.  Let  mc  be  forgot  in  their  cave  ;  for  I 
will  not  fly  from  Swaran.  If  I  mull  fall,  my  tomb  fhall 
rife  amidfl:  the  fame  of  future  times.  The  hunter  fliall 
fhed  a  tear  on  my  ftone  ;  and  forrow  dwell  round  the 
high-bofomed  Bragela.  I  fear  not  death,  but  I  fear  to 
fly,  for  Fingal  law  me  often  vid:orious.  Thou  dim  phan- 
tom of  the  hill,  Ihew  thyfelf  to  me  I  come  on  thy  beam 
of  heaven,  and  fliew  me  my  death  in  thine  hand;  yet 
will  I  not  fly,  thou  feeble  fon  of  the  wind.  Go,  fon  of 
Colgar,  fl:rike  the  fhield  of  Caithbat,  it  hangs  between  the 
fpears.  Let  my  heroes  rife  to  the  found  in  the  midfl:  of 
the  battles  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal  delays  his  coming 
with  the  race  of  the  fl:ormy  hills ;  we  ihall  fight,  O  Col- 
gar's  fon,  and  die  in  the  battle  of  heroes." 

E  The 

*  The  poet  teaches  us  the  opinions  that  prevailed  in  his  time  concerning  the 
fiate  of  feparate  Ibuls.  From  Connal's  expreflion,  "  That  the  ftars  dim-twinkled 
tlirough  the  form  of  Crugal,"  and  CuchuUin's  reply,  we  may  gather  that  they  both 
thought  the  Ibul  was  material:  fomething  like  the  niuKo/  of  the  ancient  Greek?. 
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The  found  fpreads  wide;  the  heroes  rife,  hke  the  break- 
ing  of  a  blue-rolhng  wave.  They  ftood  on  the  heati; 
like  oaks  with  all  their  branches  round  them*  ;  whe-. 
they  echo  to  the  ftreani  of  frofl,  and  their  withered 
leaves  •  uftle  to  the  \Yind. 

High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  gray  ;  the  morning 
trembles  on  tlie  half-enlightened  ocean.  The  blue,  gray 
mill  fwims  flowly  by,  and  hides  the  fons  of  Innis-fail. 

"  Rife  ye,"  faid  the  king  of  the  dark-brown  fhields,  "  ye 
that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves.  The  fons  of  Erin  have 
fled  from  our  arms — purfue  them  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 
And  Morla,  go  to  Cormac's  hall  and  bid  them  yield  to 
Swaran  ;  before  the  people  fliall  fah  into  the  tomb ;  and 
the  hills  of  fJilin  be  filent.  They  rofe  like  a  flock  of  fea- 
fowl  when  the  waves  expel  them  from  the  fliore."  Their 
found  was  like  a  thoufand  ftreams  that  meet  in.  Cona's- 
vale,  when  after  a  fl:ormy  night,  they  turn  their  dark  ed- 
dies beneath  the  pale  light  of  the  morning. 

As  the  dark  fliades  of  autumn  fly  over  the  hills  of  grafs> 
fo  gloomy,  dark,  fuccelTive  came  the  chiefs  of  Lochlin's 
echoing  w^oods.  Tall  as  the  flag  of  Morveh  moved  on 
the  king  of  groves.  His  fliining  fliield  is  on  his  fide  like 
a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night,  when  the  world  is  filent 
and  dark,  and  the  traveller  fees  fome  ghoft  fporting  in  the 
beam. 

A  blaft  from  the  troubled  ocean  removed  the  fettled 
mift.  The  fons  of  Innis-fail  appear  like  a  ridge  of  rocks 
on  the  fliore. 

"  Go,  Morla,  go,"  faid  Lochlin's  king,  and  ofier  peace 
to  thefe.  "  Ofler  the  terms  we  give  to  kings  when  na- 
tions bow"  before  us.  When  the  valiant  are  dead  in  war, 
and  the  virgins  weeping  on  the  field." 

Great  Morla  came,  the  fon  of  Swart,  and  flately  ft;rode 
the  king  of  fhields.  He  fpoke  to  Erin's  blue-eyed  fon, 
among  the  lefler  heroc<?. 

"  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the  warrior  fpoke,  "  the  peace 
lie  gives  to  kings,  when  the  nations  bow  before  him.. 

Leave 


-As  when  heaven's  fire 


Hath  fc:ith  (1  the  foicil  oaks,  or  mountain  pines 
With  finged  tops,  their  ftntely  growth  tho'  bare 
Stand  on  the  blalled  heath.  Milton. 
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Leave  Ullin's  lovely  plains  to  us,  and  give  thy  fpoufe 
and  day.  Thy  fpoufe  high-bofom'd  heaving  fair.  Thy 
dog  that  overtakes  •  the  wind.  Give  thefe  to  prove  the 
weaknefs  of  thine  arm,  and  live  beneath  our  power." 

"  Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  that  Cuchul- 
lin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  dark-blue  rolhng  of 
ocean,  or  I  give  his  people  graves  in  Erin  !  .Never  lliall 
a  Itrangcr  have  the  lovely  fvm-beam  of  Dunfcaich ;  nor 
ever  deer  fly  on  Lochlin's  hills  before  the  nimble-footed 
Luath." 

"  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,"  faid  Morla,  "  wilt  thou  fight 
■the  king  ;  that  king  whofe  fhips  of  many  groves  could 
^arry  off  thine  Ille  ?  So  little  is  thy  green-hilled  Ullin  to 
the  king  of  ftormy  waves." 

"  In  words  I  yield  to  many,  Morla ;  but  this  fword 
fhall  yield  to  none.  Erin  fnall  own  the  fway  of  Gormac, 
while  Connal  and  GuchuUin  live.  O  Gonnal,  firfl  of 
mighty  men,  thou  haft  heard  the  words  of  P*loria ;  fiiall 
thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace,  thou  breaker  of  thelhields? 
Spirit  of  fallen  Grugal  I  why  didil  thou  threaten  us  with 
death !  The  narrow  houfe  Ihall  receive  me  in  the  midfh 
of  the  light  of  renown.  Exalt,  ye  fons  of  Innis-fail,  exalt 
the  fpear  and  bend  the  bow  ;  rufh  on  the  foe  in  darknefs, 
as  the  fpirits  of  ftormy  nights." 

Then  difmal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  the  gloom  of 
battle  rolled  along;  as  njift*  that  is  poured  on  the  valley, 
when  ftorms  invade  the  filent  fun-fnine  of  heaven.  The 
chief  moves  before  in  arms,  like  an  angry  ghoft  before  a 
cloud;  when  meteors  inclofe  him  with  fire;  and  the  dark 
winds  are  in  his  hand.  Carril,  far  on  the  heath,  bids  the 
horn  of  battle  found.  He  raifes  the  voice  of  the  fong,  and 
pours  his  foul  into  the  minds  of  heroes. 

"  Where,"  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  "  where  is  the 

fallen  Grugal  ?  He  lies  forgot  on  earth,  and  the  hall  of 

ihellsf  is  filent.     Sad  is  the  fpoufe  of  Grugal,  for  fhe  is 

E  ij  9, 

*  As  evening  mift 

Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marifh  glides 
And  gathers  ground  faft  at  the  lab'rers  heel 
Homeward  returning.  Milton. 

+  The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as  the  prefent  Highlanders,  drunk  infhells;  hence 
it  is  that  we  fo  often  meet,  in  the  old  poetry,  with  ths  chief  of  Jhelh ,  and  the  halh 
fffielh. 
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a  flranger*  in  the  hall  of  her  fcrrow.  But  who  is  Ihe^ 
that,  like  a  fun-beam,  flies  before  the  ranks  of  the  foe? 
It  is  Degrenaf,  lovely  fair,  the  fpoufe  of  fallen  Crugal. 
Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  behind.  Her  eye  is  red;  her 
voice  is  flirilL  Green,  empty  is  thy  Crugal  now,  his 
form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hill.  He  comes  to  the  ear  of 
reft,  and  raifes  his  feeble  voice ;  like  the  humming  of  the 
mountain-bee,  or  collected  flies  of  evening.  But  Degre- 
na  falls  hke  a  cloud  of  the  morn;  the  fword  of  Lochlin  is 
in  her  fide.  Cairbar,  Ihe  is  fallen,  the  rifing  thought  of 
thy  youth.  She  is  fallen,  O  Cairbar,  the  thought  of  thy 
youthful  hours." 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  found,  and  ruflied 
on  like  ocean's  whale;  he  faw  the  death  of  his  daughter; 
and  roared  in  the  midfl:  of  thoufands||.  His  fpcijr  met  a 
fon  of  Lochlin,  and  battle  fpread  from  wing  to  wing.  As 
a  hundred  winds  in  Lochiin's  groves,  as  fire  in  the  firs  of 
a  hundred  hills;  fo  loud,  fo  ruinous  and  vaft  the  ranks  of 
men  are  hewn  down.  CuchuUin  cut  oif  heroes  like 
thirties,  and  Swaran  wafl;ed  Erin.  Curach  fell  by  his  hand, 
and  Cairbar  of  the  bolTy  fliield.  Morglan  lies  in  lafling 
reft;  and  Ca-olt  quivers  as  he  dies.  His  white  breaft  is 
ftained  with  his  blood;  and  his  yellow  hair  ftretched  in 
the  duft  of  his  native  land.  He  often  had  fpread  the  feafi; 
where  he  fell ;  and  often  raifed  the  voice  of  the  harp  : 
when  his  dogs  leapt  around  for  joy ;  and  the  youths  of 
the  chafe  prepared  the  bow.  ' 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  fl:ream  that  burfts  from  the 

defart.     The  little  hills  are  rolled  in  its  courfe  ;  and  the 

rocks  half-funk  by  its  fide.     But  Cuchullin  flood  before 

him  like  a  hill  §,  that  catches  the  clouds  of  heaven.     The 

winds  contend  on  its  head  of  pines ;  and  the  hail  rattles 

on  its  rocks.    But,  firm  in  its  ftrength,  it  ftands  and  fliades, 

the  filcnt  vale  of  Cona. 

So 

•  Crugal  had  married  Degrena  but  a  little  time  before  the  battle,  conrequent^ 
ly  (he  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  flrangcr  in  the  hall  of  her  lijrrow. 
f   Deo-grena  fignifies  a  fun-beam. 
Il   Mediifque  in  milUh;is  ardet.  Virg. 

§  Virgil  and  Milton  have  made  ufe  of  a  comparifon  fimilar  to  this;  T  fhall  lay 
both  before  the  reader,  and  let  him  judge  for  himlelf  which  of  theie  two  great 
poets  have  beft  fucceeded. 

Like  Eryx  or  like  Athos  gi-eat  he  fhows 

Or  father  Appeniiie  when  white  with  fnows  ; 

His  head  divine  obfcure  in  clouds  he  hides, 

And  Ihakcs  the  I'oimding  foreil  on  his  lides.  JDryden. 

On 
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So  Cuchullln  fliaded  the  fons  of  Erin,  and  flood  in  the 
midil  of  thoufands.  Blood  rifes  like  the  fount  of  a  rock, 
from  panting  heroes  around  him.  But  Erin  falls  on  either 
wing  like  ihow  in  the  day  of  the  fun. 

O  fons  of  Innis-fail,"  faid  Grumal,  "  Lochlin  conquers 
on  the  field.  Why  ftrive  we  as  reeds  againft  the  wind  I 
Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark-brown  hinds."  He  fled  like  the  ftag 
of  Morven,  and  his  fpear  is  a  trembling  beam  of  light  be- 
hind him.  Few  fled  with  Grumal,  the  chief  of  the  little 
foul :  they  fell  in  the  battle  of  heroes  on  Lena's  echoing 
heath. 

High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems,  the  chief  of  Erin  Hood ; 
he  flew  a  mighty  fon  of  Lochlin,  and  fpoke,  in  hafte,  to 
Connal.  "  O  Connal,  firfl:  of  mortal  men,  thou  haft  taught 
this  arm  of  death  I  Though  Erin's  fons  have  fled,  fliall 
we  not  fight  the  foe  ?  O  Carril,  fon  of  other  times,'  carry 
my  living  friends  to  that  bufiiy  hill.  Here,  Connal,  let 
us  ftand'  like  rocks,  and  lave  our  flying  friends." 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  light.  They  ftretch  their 
fliields  like  the  darkened  moon  ?  the  daughter  of  the  ftar- 
ry  Ikies,  when  flie  moves,  a  dun  circle,  through  heaven. 
Sithfadda  panted  up  the  hill,  and  Dunfronnal  haughty 
fl;eed.  Like  waves  behind  a  whale,  behind  them  rulhecl 
the  foe. 

Now  on  the  rifing  fide  of  Cromla  flood  Erin's  few  fad 
fons ;  like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame  had  rufhed, 
hurried  on  by  the  v/indsof  the  ftormy  night.  Cuchullin 
fl:ood  befide  an  oak.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  in  filence, 
and  heard  the  wind  in  his  bufliy  hair ;  when  the  fcout  of 
ocean  came,  Moran  the  fon  of  Fithil.  "  The  fhips,"  he 
cried,  "  the  fnips  of  the  lonely  ifle  I  There  Fingal  comes, 
the  firft  of  men,  the  breaker  of  the  fliields.  The  weaves 
foam  before  his  black  prows.  His  mafts  with  fails  are 
like  groves  in  clouds, 

"  Blow,"  faid  Cuchullin,  "  all  ye  winds  that  rufli  over 
my  ifle  of  lovely  mift.  Come  to  the  death  of  thoufands, 
O  chief  of  the  hills  of  hinds.  Thy  fails,  my  friend,  are 
to  me  like  the  clouds  of  the  morning ;  and  thy  fliipslike 
the  light  of  heaven  ;  and  thou  thyfelf  like  a  pillar  of  fire 

that 

On  th'  other  fide  Satan  alarm'd, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  ftood 
Like  Teneriftor  Atlas  unremov'd: 
His  llature  reach'd  the  Jky.  Milton. 
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that  giveth  light  in  the  night.  O  Connal,  firft  of  men, 
how  pleafant  are  our  friends  I  But  the  night  is  gathering 
around;  where  now  are  the  fhips  of  Fingal  ?  Here  let  us 
pafs  the  hours  of  darknefs,  and  wifh  for  the  moon  of 
heaven." 

The  winds  came  down  on  the  woods.  The  torrents 
ruflied  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathered  round  the  head 
of  Cromla  ;  and  the  red  ilars  trembled  between  the  fly- 
ing clouds.  Sad,  by  the  lide  of  a  ftream  whofe  found 
was  echoed  by  a  tree,  fad  by  the  lide  of  a  flream  the 
chief  of  Erin  fat.  Connal  ion  of  Colgar  was  there,  and 
Carril  of  other  times. 

"  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin,"  faid  the  fon  of 
Semo,  "  unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin  lince  he  flew 
his  friend.  Ferda,  thou  fon  of  Damman,  I  loved  thee 
as  myfelf." 

"  How,  Cuchullin,  fon  of  Semo,  fell  the  breaker  of 
the  fliields  ?  Well  I  remember,"  faid  Connal,  "  the  noble 
fon  of  Damman.  Tail  and  fair  he  was  like  the  rain-bow 
ofthehiU." 

"  Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a  hundred  hills. 
In  Muri's*  hail  he  learned  the  fword,  and  won  the  friend- 
fliip  of  Cuchullin.  We  moved  to  the  chafe  together ; 
imd  one  was  our  bed  in  the  heath. 

Deugala  was  the  fpoufe  of  Cairbar,  chief  of  the  plains 
of  Ullin.  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty,  but 
her  heart  was  the  houfe  of  pride.  She  loved  that  fun-beam 
of  youth,  the  noble  fon  of  Damman."  "Cairbar,"  faid  the 
white  armed  woman,  "  give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No 
more  I  will  remain  in  vour  halls.  Divide  the  herd,  dark 
Cairbar," 

"  Let  Cuchullin,"  fiiid  Cairbar,  "  divide  my  herd  on 
the  hill.  His  breaft  is  the  feat  of  juftice.  Depart  thou 
light  of  beauty."  I  went  and  divided  the  herd.  One 
fnow-white  bull  remained.  I  ^ave  that  bull  to  Cairbar. 
The  wrath  of  Deugala  rofe. 

"  Son 

*  Muri,  fay  the  Irifii  bards,  was  an  academy  in  Ulftcr  for  teaching  the  ufe  oT 
arms.  The  fignification  of  the  word  is  a  clujler  of  people;  which  renders  the  oj): 
jiion  probable.  Cuchullin  is  faid  to  have  beVji  the  firll  who  introduced  into  Iri 
land  complete  armour  of  fteel.  •  He  is  famous,  among  the  Senachies,  for  teachin;: 
horfemanlhip  to  the  Iriih,  and  for  being  the  firll  who  ufed  a  chariot  in  that  kin;; 
dom;  whic'i  laft  circumllance  was  the  occafion  tf  Oman's  being  fo  circuniHanti.'.: 
In  his  defcription  of  Cuchulliii's  car,  in  the  hrft  book. 
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"  Son  of  Damman,"  begun  the  fair,  "  Cuchullln  pains 
my  foul.  1  muft  hear  of  his  death,  or  Lubar's  ftream 
fliall  roll  over  me.  My  pale  ghoft  fliall  wander  near  thee, 
and  mourn  the  wound  of  my  pride.  Pour  out  the  blood 
of  Cuchulhn  or  pierce  this  heaving  bread." 

"  Deugaia,"  faid  the  fair-haired  youth, "  howfliall  I  ilay 
the  fon  of  Semo?  He  is  the  friend  of  my  fecret  thoughts, 
and  fliall  I  lift  the  fword  "^  She  wept  three  days  before 
him,  on  the  fourth  he  confented  to  fight. 

"  I  will  fight  my  friend,  Deugaia  I  but  may  I  fall  by 
his  fword.  Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  and  behold  the 
grave  of  Cuchulhn?"  We  fought  on  the  hills  of  Muri. 
Our  fwords  avoid  a  wound.  They  Hide  on  the  helmets 
of  fteel ;  and  found  on  the  ilippery  fhields.  Deugaia 
was  near  with  a  fmile,  and  faid  to  the  fon  of  Damman : 
"  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  thou  fon-beam  of  youth.  Thy 
years  are  not  flrong  for  fteel.  Yield  to  the  ion  of  Semo. 
He  is  like  the  rock  of  Malmor." 

"  The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He,  faultering 
faid,  to  me  :  "  Cuchulhn,  raife  thy  bofly  fhield.  Defend 
thee  from  the  liand  of  thy  friend.  My  foul  is  laden  with 
grief:  for  I  mufl  flay  the  chief  of  men." 

I  fighed  as  the  wind  in  the  chink  of  a  rock.  I  lifted 
high  the  edge  of  my  fteel.  The  fun-beam  of  the  battle 
fell ;  the  firil  of  Cuchulhn's  friends. 

Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchulhn  lince  the  hero  fell. 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,  fon  of  the  car,"  faid  Carril  of 
other  tim.es.  "  It  fends  my  foul  back  to  the  ages  of  old, 
and  to  the  days  of  other  years.  Often  have  I  heard  of 
Comal  who  flew  the  friend  he  loved ;  yet  vidory  attend- 
ed his  fteel ;  and  the  battle  was  confumed  in  his  prefence. 

"  Comal  was  a  fan  of  Albion  ;  the  chief  of  an  hundred 
hills.  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thoufand  ftreams.  A  thou- 
fand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice  of  his  dogs.  His  face  was 
the  mildnefs  of  youth.  His  hand  the  death  of  heroes. 
One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was  flie  I  the  daughter  of 
mighty  Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a  fun-beam  among 
women.  And  her  hair  was  like  the  wing  of  the  ra- 
ven. Her  dogs  were  taught  to  the  chafe.  Her  bow- 
ftring  founded  on  the  winds  of  the  foreft.  Her  foul  was 
fixed  on  Comal.    Often  met  their  eyes  of  love.    Their 

courfe 
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courfe  in  the  chafe  was  one,  and  happy  were  their  words 
in  fecret.  But  Gormal  loved  the  maid,  the  dark  chief  of 
the  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched  her  lone  fteps  in  the 
heath  ;  the  foe  of  unhappy  Comal. 

"  One  day,  tired  of  the  chafe,  when  the  mill  had  con-, 
cealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of  Conloch 
met  in  the  caveofRonan*.  It  was  the  wonted  hauntof  Co- 
mal. Itslideswere  hung  with  his  arms.  A  hundred  fliields 
of  thongs  were  there;  a  hundred  helms  of  founding  fleel." 

*'  Reil  here,"  he  faid,  "  ray  love  Galvina  ;  thou  light 
of  the  cave  of  Ronan.  A  deer  appears  on  Mora's  brow. 
I  go  ;  but  I  will  foon  return."  "  1  fear,"  fhe  faid,  "  dark 
Grumal  my  foe;  he  haunts  the  cave  of  Ronan.  I  will 
reft  among  the  arms ;  but  foon  return,  my  love." 

"  He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter  of 
Conloch  would  try'  his  love.  She  clothed  her  white  fides 
with  his  armour,  and  ftrode  from  the  cave  of  Ronan.  He 
thought  it  was  his  foe.  His  heart  beat  high.  His  colour 
changed,  and  darknefs  dimmed  his  eyes.  He  drew  the 
bow.  The  arrow  flew.  Galvina  fell  in  blood.  He  run  with 
wildnefs  in  his  fceps  and  called  the  daughter  of  Conloch. 
No  anfwer  in  the  lonely  rock."  "  Where  art  thou,  O 
my  love  I"  He  faw  at  length,  her  heaving  heart  beating 
around  the  feathered  dart.  "  O  Conloch's  daughter,  is 
it  thou  V — He  funk  upon  her  breaft. 

"  The  hunters  found  the  haplefs  pair ;  he  afterwards 
walked  the  hill.  But  many  and  filent  were  his  fteps  round 
the  dark  dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet  of  the  ocean 
came.  He  fought ;  the  ftrangers  lied.  He  fearched  for 
his  death  over  the  field.  But  who  could  kill  the  mighty 
Comal  I  He  threw  away  his  dark-brown  fiiield.  An  ar- 
row found  his  manly  breaft.  He  fleeps  with  his  loved 
Galvina  at  the  noife  of  the  founding  furge.  Their  green 
tombs  are  feen  by  the  mariner,  when  he  bounds  on  the 
waves  of  the  north." 

FINGAL: 

•  The  unfortunate  der.th  of  this  Ronah  is  the  fubjei^  of  the  ninth  fragment  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  publilhed  in  1764  ;  it  is  not  the  work  of  OlTian,  though  it  is  writ 
in  his  manner,  and  bears  the  genuine  marks  of  antiquity.  The  concile  expreflions 
of  (">liian  are  imitated,  but  the  thoughts  are  too  jejune  and  confined  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  that  p^;ji.  Many  poems  go  under  his  name  that  have  been  evidently 
compoled  lince  his  time;  they  are  very  numerous  in  Ireland,  and  fomehaVe  come 
to  the  trar.flator's  hands.  They  are  trivial  and  dull  to  the  laft  degree;  fweliing 
into  ridiculous  bombaft,  or  finking  into  tke  loweA  kind  of  prolaic  ilyle, 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Cuchullin,  pleafed  with  tlie  ftory  of  Carril,  mCJ\s  with  that  bard  for  more  of  his  fongs.  He  relates 
the  aiS^ioi.s  of  Fiiigal  in  Lochlin,  and  death  of  Agandecca  the  beautiful  fifter  of  Swaran.  He  had 
fcarcefinilhed.whenCalmar  the  fon  of  Matha,  who  had  advifed  die  firft  battle,  cajne  wounded 
from  the  field,  and  told  them  of  Swaran's  deiii;n  to  furprife  the  remains  of  die  Irifh  army.  He 
bimfelf  propol'es  to  withft;ind  fingly  the  whole  force  of  tiie  enemy,  in  a  narrow  pafs,  till  the  irifti 
Ihould  make  good  their  retreat.  Cuchullin,  touched  with  the  gallant  propofal  of  Calmar,  refolves 
to  accompany  him,  and  orders  Carril  to  carry  off  the  few  that  remained  of  the  Irifh.  Morning 
comes,  Calmar  dies  of  his  wounds;  and,  the  ihips  of  the  Caledonians  apijearing,  Swaran  gives  over 
the  purfoit  of  die  Irilh,  and  returns  to  oppofe  Fingal's  laiiding.  Cuchullin  afhamed,  after  his  de- 
feat, to  appear  before  Fingal,  retires  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Fingal  engages  die  enemy,  puts  them 
to  flight;  but  the  coming  on  of  night  makes  the  viilory  not  decifive.  The  king,  who  had  obferved 
the  gallant  b.liaviour  of  his  grandfon  Ollar,  gives  liijii  advices  concerning  his  condudl  in  peace  and 
•war.  He  recommends  to  him  to  piace  the  example  of  his  fathers  before  his  eyes,  as  the  beft  model 
for  his  conduct ;  which  introduces  (he  epifode  concerning  Fainafollis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Craca,  whom  Tingai  had  taken  uiider  his  proteilion,  in  his  youth.  Fillan  and  Oicar  are  difpatch- 
ed  to  obfer\e  the  motions  of  the  enemy  by  night;  Gaul  the  fonof  Momi  defires  the  command  of  the 
army,  in  the  next  battie;  w^hich  Fingal  proniifes  to  give  hira.  Some  general  refl.;61:ions  of  the  poet 
dole  the  tl'.irj  day. 


BOOK    III  *. 

Ir^LEASANT  are  the  words  of  the  fong,"  faid  Cnchulllri, 
"  and  lovely  are  the  tales  of  other  times.  They  are  like  the 
calm  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes,  when  the 
fun  is  faint  on  its  fide,  and  the  lake  is  fettled  and  blue  in 
the  vale.  O  Carril,  raife  again  thy  voice,  and  let  me  hear 
the  fong  of  Tura  :  which  was  fung  in  my  halls  of  joy, 
when  Fingal  king  of  Ihields  Vv^as  there,  and  glowed  at  the 
deeds  of  his  fathers." 

"  Fingal !  thou  man  of  battle,"  faid  Carril,  "  early 
were  thy  deeds  in  arms.  Lochlin  was  confumed  in  thy 
wrath,  when  thy  youth  ftrove  with  the  beauty  of  maids. 
They  fmiled  at  the  fair-blooming  face  of  the  hero ;  but 
death  was  in  his  hands.  He  was  ftrong  as  the  waters  of 
F  Lora. 

*  The  fecond  night,  fince  the  opening  of  the  poem,  continues;  and  Cuchullin, 
Connal,  and  Carril  ftill  fit  in  the  place  defcribed  in  the  preceding  book.  The 
Jlory  of  Agandecca  is  introduced  here  with  propriety,  as  great  ufe  is  made  of  it 
in  the  courfe  of  the  poera,  and  as  it,  in  fome  meaiure,  brings  about  the  cata- 
ilrophe. 
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Lora.  His  followers  were  like  the  roar  of  a  thoufand 
llreams.  They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  battle,  but 
rellored  him  to  his  iliips.  His  big  heart  fwelled  with 
pride  ;  and  the  death  of  the  youth  was  dark  in  his  foul. 
For  none  ever,  but  Fingal,  overcame  the  llrength  of  the 
mighty  Starno*. 

"  He  fat  in  the  halls  of  his  fliells  in  Lochlin's  woody 
land.  He  called  the  gray-haired  Snivan,  that  often  fung 
round  the  circle  f  of  Loda :  when  the  ftone  of  power 
heard  his  cry,  and  the  battle  turnedL  in  the  field  of  the 
valiant. 

"Go,  gray-haired  Snivan,"  Starnofaid,  "gotoArdven's 
fea-furrounded  rocks.  Tell  to  Fingal  king  of  the  defart ;  he 
that  is  the  fairell;  among  his  thoufands,  tell  him  I  give  him 
my  daughter,  the  lovelieft  maid  that  ever  heaved  a  bread 
of  fnow.  Her  arms  are  white  as  the  foam  of  my  waves. 
Her  foul  is  generous  and  mild.  Let  him  come  with  his 
braveft  heroes  to  the  daughter  of  the  fecret  hall." 

Snivan  came  to  Albion's  windy  hills  :  and  fair-haired 
Fingal  went.  His  kindled  foul  flew  before  him  as  he 
bounded  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 

"  Welcome,"  faid  the  dark-brown  Starno,  "  welcome, 
king  of  rocky  Morven  ;  and  ye  his  heroes  of  might ; 
fons  of  the  lonely  ifle  1  Three  days  within  my  halls  ihall 
ye  feaif;  and  three  days  purfue  my  boars,  that  your  fame 
may  reach  the  maid  that  dwells  in  the  fecret  hall." 

"  The  king  of  fnow  :|:  defigned  their  death,  and  gave 
the  feaft  of  Ihells,  Fingal,  who  doubted  the  foe,  kept 
on  his  arms  of  fteel.  The  fons  of  death  were  afraid,  and 
fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  hero.  The  voice  of  fprightly 
mirth  arofe.  The  trembling  harps  of  joy  are  llrung. 
Bards  fmg  the  battle  of  heroes ;  or  the  heaving  breaft  of 
love.  Ulhn,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there  ;  the  fweet  voice 
of  the  hill  of  Cona.  He  praifed  the  daughter  of  fnow  ; 
and  Morven's§  high-defcended  chief.  The  daughter  of 
fnow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of  her  fecret  ligh.    She 

came 

*  Starnc  was  the  father  of  Swaran  as  -well  as  Agandecca.  His  fierce  aud  cruel 
charafter  is  well  inavketl  in  other  poems  coiicerninjj  the  times. 

f  This  paP.age  mod  certainly  aHiides  to  the  religion  of  Lochlin,  and  thejlone  of 
poivcr  here  mentioned  is  the  image  of  one'of  the  deities  of  Scandinavia. 

t  Stan-.o  is  here  poetically  called  the  king  of  fnow,  from  the  great  quantities 
of  fnow  tliat  fall  in  his  dominions. 

•j  All  the  north-weft  coall  of  Scotland  probably  went  of  old  luider  the  name  of 
Morven,  which  fignilies  a  ridge  of  very  high  hills. 
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came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of 
the  eaft.  Lovelinefs  was  around  her  as  light.  Her  fteps 
were  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  She  faw  the  youth  and 
loved  him.  He  was  the  Itolen  Ugh  of  her  foul.  Her 
blue  eye  rolled  on  him  in  fecret :  and  Ihe  blelt  the  chief 
of  Morven. 

"  The  third  day,  with  all  its  beams,  llione  bright  on 
the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the  dark-browed  Starno; 
and  Fingal,  king  of  fliields.  Half  the  day  they  fpent  in 
the  chale  ;  and  the  fpear  of  Fingal  was  red  in  the  blood 
of  Gormal*. 

"  It  was  then  the  daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue  eyes 
rolling  in  tears,  came  with  her  voice  of  love,  and  fpoke  to 
the  king  of  Morven. 

"  Fingal,  high-defcended  chief,  truft  not  Starno's  heart 
of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he  has  placed  his  chiefs ; 
beware  of  the  wood  of  death.  But,  remember,  fon  of 
the  hill,  remember  Agandecca  ;  fave  me  from  the  wrath 
of  my  father,  king  of  the  windy  Morven  I" 

"  The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on;  his  heroes 
by  his  lide.  The  fons  of  death  fell  by  his  hand ;  and 
Gormal  echoed  around. 

"  Before  the  halls  of  Starno  the  fons  of  the  chafe  con- 
vened. The  king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds.  His 
eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  "  Bring  hither,"  he  cries, 
"  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of  Morven.  His  hand 
is  ftained  with  the  blood  of  my  people  ;  and  her  words 
have  not  been  in  vain." 

"  She  came  with  the  red  eye  of  tears.  She  came  with 
her  loofe  raven  locks.  Her  white  breaft  heaved  with 
lighs,  hke  the  foam  of  the  ftreamy  Lubar.  Starno  pier- 
ced her  fide  with  fleel.  She  fell  like  a  wreath  of  fnow 
that  Hides  from  the  rocks  of  Ronan;  when  the  woods  are 
ftill,  and  the  echo  deepens  in  the  vale. 

"  Then  Fingal  eyed  his  valiant  chiefs,  his  valiant  chiefs 
took  arms.  The  gloom  of  the  battle  roared,  and  Loch- 
lin  fled  or  died.  Pale,  in  his  bounding  fliip  he  clofed 
the  maid  of  the  raven  hair.  Her  tomb  afcends  on  Ard- 
ven,  and  the  fea  roars  round  the  dark  dvveUing  of  Agan- 
decca." 

F  ij  "  BlefTed 

•  Gormal  is  the  name  of  a  hill  In  Lochlin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Starno's 
palace. 
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"  Bleffed  be  her  foul,"  faid  Cuchullin,  '=  and  blefTed 
be  the  mouth  of  the  fong.  Strong  was  the  youth  of  Fin- 
gal,  and  ftrong  is  his  arm  of  age.  Lochlin  fhall  fall  again 
belore  the  knig  of  echoing  Morven,  Shew  thy  face  from 
a  cloud,  O  moon ;  hght  his  white  fails  on  the  wave  of  the 
night.  And  if  any  ftrong  fpirit*of  heaven  fits  on  that 
low-hung  cloud  ;  turn  his  dark  Ihips  from  the  rock,  thou 
rider  of  the  llorm  I"- 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchullin  at  the  found  of  the 
mountain-ftream ;  w  hen  Calmar  afcended  the  hill,  the 
wounded  fon  of  Matha.  From  the  field  he  came  in  his 
blood.  Ke  leaned  on  his  bending  fpear.  Feeble  is  the 
arm  of  battle  !  but  ftrong  the  foul  of  the  hero  I 

"  Welcome  I"  O  fon  of  Matha,  faid  Connal,  "  wel- 
come art  thou  to  thy  friends  I  Why  burfts  that  broken 
ligh  from  the  breaft  of  him  that  never  feared  before  ?" 

"  And  never,  Connal,  will  he  fear,  chief  of  the  point- 
ed fteel.  My  foul  brightens  in  danger,  and  exults  in 
the  noife  of  battle.  I  am  of  the  race  of  fteel ;  my  fathers 
never  feared. 

"  Cormar  was  the  firft  of  my  race.  He  fported  through 
the  ftorms  of  the  waves.  His  black  fls.itr  bounded  on 
ocean ;  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  the  blaft.  A  fpirit 
once  embroiled  the  night.  Seas  fwell  and  rocks  refound. 
Winds  drive  along  the  clouds.  The  lightning  flics  on 
wings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and  came  to  land ;  then  bluihed 
that  he  feared  at  all.  He  ruflied  again  among  the  waves 
to  find  the  fon  of  the  wind.  Three  youths  guide  the 
bounding  bark;  he  ftood  with  the  fword  unftieathcd. 
When  the  low-hung  vapour  pafled,  he  took  it  by  the 
curling  head,  and  fearched  its  dark  womb  with  his  fteel. 
The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air.  The  moon  and  ftars 
returned. 

•'  Such  was  the  boldnefs  of  my  race ;  and  Calmar  is 
like  his  fathers.  Danger  flies  from  the  uplifted  fword. 
They  beft  fucceed  who  dare." 

"  But  now,  ye  fons  of  green-valley'd  Erin,  retire  from 
Lena's  bloody  heath.     Collect  the  fad  remnant  of  our 

friends, 

•  This  is  tVie  only  pafTagc  in  the  poem  that  has  the  appearance  of  religion. 
But  Cuchullin's  apollrophe  to  this  ipiril  is  accompanied  with  a  doubt,  lb  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  whether  the  hero  meaiit  a  luperior  heing,  or  the  ghoiU  of 
deceafed  warriors,  who  were  fuppofed  in  thcfe  tmies  to  ride  the  ftorms,  and  to 
tranfport  themfelves  in  a  gufi  cf  wind  from  one  country  to  another. 
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friends,  and  join  the  fword  of  Fingal.  I  heard  the  found 
of  LochHn's  advancing  arms;  but  Calmar  will  remain 
and  fight.  My  voice  fliall  be  fuch,  my  friends,  as  if 
thoLifands  were  behind  me.  But,  fonof  vSemo,  remember 
me.  Remember  Cahiiar's  lifelefs  corfe.  After  Fingal  has 
wafted  the  field,  place  me  by  fome  ftons  of  remembrance, 
that  future  times  may  hear  ray  fame  ;  and  the  mother* 
of  Calmar  rejoice  over  the  ftone  of  my  renown." 

"  No :  fon  of  Matha,"  faid  CuchulUn,  "  I  will  never 
leave  thee.  My  joy  is  in  the  unequal  field  :  my  foul  in- 
creafes  in  danger.  Connal,  and  Carril  of  other  times,  car- 
ry  off  the  fad  fons  of  Erin;  and  when  the  battle  is  over, 
fearch  for  our  pale  corfes  in  this  narrow  way.  For  near 
this  oak  we  fliall  ftand  in  the  ftream  of  the  battle  of  thou- 
fands,  O  Fithil's  fon,  \i'ith  feet  of  wind,  fly  over  the 
Iieath  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that  Erin  is  inthralled,  and 
bid  the  king  of  Morven  haften.  O  let  him  come  like  the 
fun  in  a  ftorm,  when  he  fliines  on  the  hills  of  grafs." 

Morning  is  gray  on  Cromla ;  the  fons  of  the  fea  afcend. 
Calmar  flood  fprth  to  meet  them  in  the  pride  of  his  kind- 
ling foul.  But  pale  was  the  face  of  the  warrior;  he  lean- 
ed on  his  father's  fpear.  That  fpear  which  he  brought 
from  Lara's  hall,  when  the  foul  of  his  mother  was  fad. 
But  flowly  now  the  hero  falls,  like  a  tree  on  the  plains  of 
Cona.  Dark  Cuchullin  ftands  alone  like  a  rock  f  in  a 
fandy  vale.  The  fea  comes  v/ith  its  waves,  and  roars  on  its 
hardened  fides.  Its  head  is  covered  with  foam,  and  the 
hills  are  echoing  around.  Now  from  the  gray  mift  of  the 
ocean,  the  white-failed  fliips  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is 
the  grove  of  their  mafts  as  they  nod,  by  turns,  on  the 
rolling  wave. 

Swaran  faw  them  from  the  hill,  and  returned  from 
the  fons  of  Erin.  As  ebbs  the  refounding  fea,  through 
the  hundred  ifles  of  Iniftore  ;  fo  loud,  fo  vafl,  fo  immenfe 
returned  the  fons  of  Lochlin  againfl  the  king  of  the  de- 
fart  hill.  But  bending,  weeping,  fad,  and  flow,  and  drag- 
ging his  long  fpear  behind,  GuchuUin  funk  in  Cromla's 

wood, 

•  Alcletha,  her  lamentation  over  her  fon  is  introduced  in  the  poem  concerning 
the  death  cf  Cuchullin,  printed  in  this  colledlion. 

•f  So  fome  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main. 
By  winds  nffail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain, 
Unmov'd  it  heais,  above,  the  tempefls  blow, 
And  fees  the  wat'ry  mountains  break  below.  Pope, 
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wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends.  He  feared  the 
face  of  Fingal,  who  was  wont  to  greet  him  from  the  fields 
of  renown. 

"  How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes !  the  chiefs  of  In- 
nis-fail  I  they  that  were  cheerful  in  the  hall,  when  the 
found  of  the  fliells  arofe.  No  more  fliall  I  find  their  fteps 
in  the  heath,  or  hear  their  voice  in  the  chafe  of  the  hinds. 
Pale,  filent,  low  on  bloody  beds  are  they  who  were  my 
friends  1  O  fpirits  of  the  lately  dead,  meet  Cuchullin  on 
his  heath.  Converfe  with  him  on  the  wind,  when  the 
rufthng  tree  of  Tura's  cave  refounds.  There,  far  remote, 
I  fliall  lie  unknown.  No  bard  fliall  hear  of  me.  No  gray 
flone  fhall  rife  to  my  renown.  Mourn  me  with  the  dead, 
O  Bragela  I  departed  is  my  fame." 

Such  were  the  words  of  CuchuUin,  when  he  funk  in  the 
woods  of  Cromla. 

Fingal,  tall  in  his  fliip,  ftretched  his  bright  lance  before 
him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  the  fleel :  it  was  like 
the  green  meteor  of  death,  fetting  in  the  heath  of  Mal- 
mor,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is 
darkened  in  heaven. 

"  The  battle  is  over,"  faid  the  king,  "  and  I  behold 
the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of  Lena  I  and 
mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla.  The  hunters  have  fallen 
there  in  their  flrength ;  and  the  fon  of  Semo  is  no  more. 
Ryno  and  Fillan,  my  fons,  found  the  horn  of  Fingal's 
war.  Afcend  that  hill  on  the  fliore,  and  call  the  children 
of  the  foe.  Call  them  from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg,  the 
chief  of  other  times.  Be  your  voice  like  that  of  your  fa- 
ther, when  he  enters  the  battles  of  his  fl:rength.  I  wait  for 
the  dark  mighty  man  :  I  wait  on  Lena's  fliore  for  Swa- 
ran.  And  let  him  come  with  all  his  race ;  for  ftrong  in 
battle  are  the  friends  of  the  dead." 

Fair  Ryno  flew  like  lightning  ;  dark  Fillan  as  the  fliade 
of  autumn.  On  Lena's  heath  their  voice  is  heard  ;  the 
fons  of  ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal's  war.  As  the 
roaring  eddy  of  ocean  returning  from  the  kingdom  of 
fnows  ;  fo  ftrong,  fo  dark,  fo  fudden  came  down  the  fons 
of  Lochlin.  The  king  in  their  front  appears  in  the  dif- 
mal  pride  of  his  arms.  Wrath  burns  in  his  dark-brown 
face  :  and  his  eyes  roll  in  the  fire  of  his  valour. 

Fingal  beheld  the  fon  of  Starno;  and  he  remembered 
2  Agandecca. 
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Agandecca.  For  Swaran  with  the  tears  of  youth  had 
mourned  his  wlute-bofomed  iifter.  He  lent  Ulhii  of  the 
fongs  to  bid  him  to  the  fealt  of  lliells.  For  pleaiani; 
on  Fingal's  foul  returned  the  remembrance  of  the  firlt  of 
his  loves. 

UUin  came  with  aged  fteps,  and  fpoke  to  Starno's  fou. 
"  O  thou  that  dwelled  afar,  furrounded,  like  a  rock,  with 
thy  waves,  come  td  the  feaft  of  the  king,  and  pafs  the 
day  in  reft.  To-morrow  let  us  fight,  O  Swaran,  and  break 
the  echoing  fhields." 

"  To  day,"  faid  Starno's  wrathful  fon,  "  we  break  the 
echoing  fliields :  to-morrow  my  feaft  will  be  fpread ;  and 
Fingal  lie  on  earth." 

"  And,  to-morrow,  let  his  feaft  be  fpread,"  laid  Fingal 
with  a  fmile  ;  "  for,  to-day,  O  my  fons,  we  fliall  break  the 
echoing  fliields.  Offtan,  ftand  thou  near  my  arm.  Gaul, 
lift  thy  terrible  fvvord.  Fergus,  bend  thy  crooked  yew. 
Throw,  Fillan,  thy  lance  through  heaven. — Lift  your 
Ihields  like  the  darkened  moon.  Be  your  fpears  the  me- 
teors of  death.  Follow  me  in  the  path  of  my  fame ;  and 
equal  my  deeds  in  battle." 

As  a  hundred  winds  on.  Morven;  as  the  ftreams  of  a 
hundred  hills;  as  clouds  fly  fucceffive  over  heaven;  or, 
as  the  dark  ocean  affaults  the  Ihore  of  the  defert:  fo  roar- 
ing, fo  vaft,  fo  terrible  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echo- 
ing heath.  The  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over  the  hills ; 
it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the  cloud  burfts 
on  Cona ;  and  a  thoufand  ghofts  fhriek  at  once  on  the 
hollow  wind., 

Fingal  ruilied  on  in  his  ftrength,  terrible  as  the  fpirit 
of  Trenmor;  when,  in  a  whirlwind,  he  comes  to  Morven 
to  fee  the  children  of  his  pride.  The  oaks  refound  on 
liieir  hills,  and  the  rocks  fall  down  before  him.  Bloody 
was  the  hand  of  my  father  when  he  whirled  the  lightning 
of  his  fword.  He  remembers  the  battles  of  his  youth,  and 
the  held  is  wafted  in  his  courfe. 

Ilyno  went  on  hke  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is  the-  brow 
of  Gaul.  Fergus  ruflied  forward  with  feet  of  wind;  and 
lillan  like  the  mift  of  the  hill.     Myfelf*,  like  a  rock, 

came 

*  Hei-e  the  poet  celebrates  his  own  actions,  but  he  does  It  in  fuch  a  manner  tbut 
we  are  not  difpleafed.  The  mention  of  the  great  aitions  of  his  youth  inimeuiate- 
ly  fuggefts  to  him  the  hclplefs  fituation  of  his  age.  We  do  not  defpife  him  for 
iVliiiii  pi-^iV,  but  feci  his  misfortunes. 
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came  down,  I  exulted  in  the  ftrength  of  the  king.  Many 
were  the  deaths  of  my  arm ;  and  difmal  was  the  gleam 
of  my  fword.  My  locks  were  not  then  fo  gray ;  nor 
trembled  my  hands  of  age.  My  eyes  were  not  clofedin 
darknefs ;  nor  failed  my  feet  in  the  race. 

Vv'ho  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people  ;  or  the  deeds 
of  mighty  heroes ;  when  Fingal,  burning  in  his  wrath, 
confumecl  the  fons  of  Lochlin  ?  Groans  fwelled  on  groans, 
from  hill  to  hill,  till  night  had  covered  all.  Pale,  Itaring 
hke  a  herd  of  deer,  the  fons  of  Lochlin  cbnvene  on  Lena. 

V/e  lat  and  heard  the  fprightly  harp  at  Lubar's  gentle 
flream.  Fingal  himfelf  was  next  to  the  foe  ;  and  liften- 
ed  to  the  tales  of  bards.  His  godlike  race  were  in  the 
fong,  the  chiefs  of  other  times.  Attentive,  leaning  on 
his  fhield,  the  king  of  Morven  fat.  The  wind  whiftled 
through  his  aged  locks,  and  his  thoughts  are  of  the  days 
of  other  years.  Near  him,  on  his  bending  fpear,  ray 
young,  my  lovely  Ofcar  flood.  He  admired  the  king  of 
Morven  :  and  his  actions  were  fwelling  in  his  foul. 

"  Son  of  my  fon,"  begun  the  king,  "  O  Ofcar,  pride  of 
youth,  I  faw  the  fhining  of  thy  fword  and  gloried  in  my 
race.  Purfue  the  glory  of  our  fathers,  and  be  w^hat  they 
have  been  ;  when  Trenmor  lived,  the  firft  of  men,  and 
Trathal  the  father  of  heroes.  They  fought  the  battle  in 
their  youth,  and  are  the  fong  of  bards.  O  Ofcar  I  bend 
the  ftrong  in  arras  :  but  fpare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou 
a  flream  of  m.any  tides  againft  the  foes  of  thy  people;  but 
like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grafs  to  thofe  who  alk  thine 
aid.  So  Trenmor  lived;  fuch  Trathal  was;  and  fuch  has 
Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fupport  of  the  injured; 
and  the  weak  reflcd  behind  the  lightning  of  my  fleel. 

"  Ofcar  I  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely  Fainafol- 
lis  came :  that  fun-beam  I  that  mild  liglit  of  love  I  the 
daughter  of  Craca's*  king  I  1  then  returned  from  Cona's 
heath,  and  few  were  in  my  train.  A  vrhite-failed  boat 
appeared  tar  ofl";  we  law  it  like  a  mift  that  rode  on  oce- 
an's blaft.  It  foon  approached  ;  we  faw  the  fair.  Her 
white  breaft  heaved  with  lighs.  The  wind  was  in  her 
loofe  dark  hair  ;  her  rofy  cheek  had  tears.     "  Daughter 

of 

•  What  tlie  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  not,  at  this  diftanceof  time,  eafy  tr, 
determine.  The  mod  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  Shetland  illes. 
There  is  a  ftory  concerning  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca  in  the  fixth  bock. 
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of  beauty,"  calm  Ifaid,  "  what  figli  is  in  that  breafl?  Can 
I,  young  as  I  am,  defend  thee,  daughter  of  the  fea  ?  My 
fword  is  not  unmatched  in  war,  but  dauntlefsismyheart." 

"  To  thee  I  fly,"  with  fighs  fhe  replied,  "  O  chief  of 
mighty  men  I  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of -ihells,  fupporter  of 
the  feeble  hand  I  The  king  of  Craca's  echoing  ifle  own- 
ed me  the  fun-beam  of  his  race.  And  often  did  the  hills 
of  Cromla  reply  to  the  fighs  of  love  for  the  unhappy  Fai- 
nafollis.  Sora's  chief  beheld  me  fair ;  and  loved  the  daugh- 
ter of  Craca.  His  fword  is  like  a  beam  of  light  upon  the 
warrior's  flde.  But  dark  is  his  brow  ;  and  tempells  are 
in  his  foul.  I  flmn  him  on  the  rolling  fea ;  but  Sora's 
chief  purfues." 

"  Refl:  thou,"  I  faid,  "  behind  my  fliield  :  refl:  in  peace, 
thou  beam  of  light  I  The  gloomy  chief  of  Sora  will  fly, 
if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  his  foul.  In  fome  lone  cave  1  might 
conceal  thee,  daughter  of  the  fea  I  But  Fingal  never  flies; 
for  where  the  danger  threatens,  I  rejoice  in  the  ftorni 
of  fpears."  I  faw  the  tears  upon  her  cheek.  I  pitied 
Craca's  fair. 

Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared  the  ihip  of 
ftormy  Borbar.  His  mafls  high-bended  over  the  fea  be- 
hind their  fheets  of  ihow.  White  roll  the  waters  on 
either  fide.  The  fl:rcngth  of  ocean  founds.  "  Come 
thou,"  I  faid,  "  from  the  roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of  the 
llorm.  Partake  the  feafl:  within  my  hall.  It  is  the  houfe 
of  flrangers."  "  The  maid  flood  trembling  by  my  fide  ; 
lie  drev/  the  bow  :  flie  fell.  "  Unerring  is  thy  hand,"  I 
faid,  "  but  feeble  was  the  foe."  We  fought,  nor  weak 
was  the  ftrife  of  death :  He  funk  beneath  my  fword.  We 
laid  them  in  tv/o  tombs  of  ftones ;  the  unhappy  children 
of  youth. 

Such  have  I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Ofcar;  be  thou  like 
the  age  of  Fingal.  Never  feek  the  battle,  nor  fliun  it 
when  it  comes.  "  Fillan  and  Ofcar  of  the  dark-brown 
hair;  ye  children  of  the  race;  fly  over  the  heath  of  roar- 
ing winds;  and  view  the  ions  of  Lochlin.  Far  off  I  hear 
the  noife  of  their  fear,  like  the  ftorms  of  echoing  Cona. 
Go ;  that  they  may  not  fly  my  fword  along  the  waves  of 
the  north.  For  many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  here  on  the 
dark  bed  of  death.  The  cliildren  of  the  ftorm  are  low; 
the  fons  of  echoing  Cromla." 

G  '  The 
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The  heroes  flew  hke  two  dark  clouds;  two  dark  clouds 
that  are  the  chariots  of  gholls;  when  air's  dark  children 
come  to  frighten  haplefs  men. 

It  was  then  that  Gaul*,  the  fon  of  Morni,  flood  like 
a  rock  in  the  night.  His  fpear  is  glittering  to  the  ftars ; 
his  voice  like  many  ftreams.  "  Son  of  battle,"  cried  the 
chief,  "  O  Fingal,  king  of  fliells  I  let  the  bards  of  many 
fongs  footh  Erin's  friends  to  reft.  And,  Fingal,  flieath 
thy  fword  of  death  ;  and  let  thy  people  fight.  We  wi- 
ther away  without  our  fame ;  for  our  king  is  the  only 
breaker  of  fhields.  When  morning  rifes  on  our  hills,  be- 
hold at  a  diftance  our  deeds.  Let  Lochlin  feel  the  fword 
of  Morni's  fon,  that  bards  may  fing  of  me.  Such  was 
the  cuftom  heretofore  of  Fingal's  noble  race.  Such  was 
thine  own,  thou  king  of  fwords,  in  battles  of  the  fpear/' 

"  O  fon  of  Morni,"  Fingal  rephed,  "  I  glory  in  thy 
fame.  Fight ;  but  my  fpear  fliall  be  near  to  aid  thee  in 
the  midft  of  danger.  Raife,  raife  the  voice,  fons  of  the 
fong,  and  lull  me  into  reft.  Here  will  Fingal  lie  amidft 
the  wind  of  night.  And  if  thou,  Agandecca,  art  near, 
among  the  children  of  thy  land;  if  thou  fitteft  on  a  blaft 
of  wind  among  the  high-flnowded  mafts  of  Lochlin ;  come 
to  my  dreams f,  my  fair  one,  and  fliew  thy  bright  face 
to  my  foul." 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp  in  tuneful  founds  arofe. 
Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they  fung,  and  of  the  noble  race 
of  the  hero.  And  fometimes  on  the  lovely  found  was 
heard  the  name  of  the  now  mournful  Olhan. 

Often  have  I  fought,  and  often  won  in  battles  of  the 
fpear  But  blind,  and  tearful,  and  forlorn  I  now  walk 
with  little  men.  O  Fingal,  with  thy  race  of  battle  I 
now  behold  thee  not.  The  wild  roes  feed  upon  the  green 
tomb  of  the  mighty  king  of  Morven.  Bleft  be  thy  foul, 
thou  king  of  fwords,  thou  moft  renowned  on  the  hills  of 
Cona  1 

FINGAL: 

•  Gaiil,  the  fon  of  Movni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that  difputcd  long-  the  pre-emi- 
nence with  Fingal  himfelf.  Tliey  were  reduced  at  lall  to  oijedience,  and  Gaul, 
from  an  enemy,  turned  Fingal's  bed  friend  and  greateft  hero.  His  char:i<fler  is 
fomething  like  that  of  Ajux  in  the  Iliad ;  a  hero  of  more  ftrengih  tbati  conduft  in 
battle.  He  was  very  fond  of  military  fame,  and  here  he  demands  the  next  battle 
to  himfelf.  The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  removes  Fingal,  that  his  return  may  bejhe 
more  magnificent. 

■f"  The  poet  prepares  us  for  the  dream  of  Fingal  in  the  next  book. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
The  action  of  tVie  ])OPm  being  furpefitled  by  night,  OfTian  takes  that  oiiportunity  to  relate  Ws  own  ac= 
tions  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  his  courrfliip  of  Everallin,  who  was  the  mother  of  Ofcar,  and  had 
died  foiiie  time  before  the  expedition  of  Finj^l  into  Ireland.  Her  ghoft  appears  to  him,  and  tells 
him  that  Ofcar,  who  had  been  fent,  the  begiunina;  of  the  night,  to  obferve  the  enemy,  was  enga- 
ged with  an  advanced  party,  and  almoft  ovei"powered.  Offian  relieves  his  fon;  and  an  alarm  is 
given  to  Tingal  of  the  ajipvoach  of  Swaran.  The  king  rifes,  calls  his  army  together,  and,  as  he  had 
promifed  the  i)receHing  I'ight,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul  the  Ton  of  Morni,  while  he  hiir.felf, 
niter  charging  his  fotis  to  behave  gallantly  and  defend  his  ]>eople,  retires  to  a  hill,  from  whence  he 
tould  have  a  view  of  the  battle.  The  battle  joins;  the  poet  relates  Ofcar's  great  aftions.  But  when 
Dfcar,  in  conjuniTtion  with  his  father,  conquered  in  one  wing,  Gaul,  who  was  attacked  by  Swaran 
in  perfon,  was  on  the  point  of  retreating  in  the  other.  Fingal  fends  UUin  his  bard  to  encourage  him 
with  a  war  fong,  but  nctwitliftanding  Swaran  prevails!  and  Gaul  and  his  army  aie  obliged  to  givii 
way.  Fing-.l,  defcending  from  the  hill,  rallies  them  again;  Swaran  defifts  from  the  purfuit,  pof- 
feffes  himfilf  of  a  rifing  ground,  reftores  the  ranks,  and  waits  the  approach  of  Fingal.  The  king, 
having  encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  neceffary  orders,  and  renew  s  the  battle.  Cuchullin,  who, 
with  Ws  friend  Connal,  and  Carril  his  bard,  had  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noife, 
came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  faw  Fingal  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  He,  being  hindered  by  Coni.al  from  joiiung  Fingal,  who  was  himfelf  upon  th* 
jioint  of  obt:umng  a  complete  vidtory,  fends  Carrii  lo  congratulate  that  hero  on  his  fuccefs. 
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VV  HO  comes  with  her  fongs  from  the  mountain,  Hke  the 
bow  of  thefhoweryLena?  Itisthemaidof  the  voice  of  love. 
The  white- armed  daughter  of  Tofcar.  Often  hall  thou 
heard  my  fong,  often  given  the  tear  of  beauty.  Doft 
thou  come  to  the  battles  of  thy  people  ?  and  to  hear  the 
aclions  of  Ofcar  ?  When  fliall  I  ceafe  to  mourn,  by  the 
Ilreams  of  the  echoing  Cona?  My  years  have  pafied  away 
in  battle,  and  my  age  is  darkened  wdth  forrow. 

Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnowl  I  was  not  fo  mourn- 
ful and  blind;  I  was  not  fo  dark  and  forlorn,  when  Eve- 
raUin  loved  me  I  EveraUin  with  the  dark-brown  hair,  the 
G  ij  white 

•  Fingal  being  afleep,  and  the  aftion  fufpended  by  night,  the  poet  introduces  the 
ftory  of  his  courtflnp  of  Everallin  the  daughter  of  Branno.  The  epifode  is  recel- 
farv  to  clear  up  feveral  paflages  that  follow  in  the  poem;  at  the  lame  time  that  it 
naturally  ijrings  on  the  ailion  of  the  book,  which  may  be  fiippofed  to  begin  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  This  book,  as  many 
of  Ollian's  other  compofitions,  is  addreffed  to  the  beautiful  Malvina  the  daughter 
of  Tofcar.  She  appears  to  have  lieen  in  love  with  Ofcar,  and  to  have  affeiled  the 
company  of  the  father  after  the  death  of  the  fon. 
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whlte-bofomed  love  of  Cormcic.  Athoufand  heroes  fought 
the  maid,  flie  denied  her  love  to  a  thoufand ;  the  fons  of  the 
fword  were  defpifed  :  for  gracefLd  in  her  eyes  was  Offian. 

I  went,  in  fait  of  the  maid,  to  Lego's  fable  furge  : 
twelve  of  my  people  were  there,  the  fons  of  the  llreamy 
Morven.  We  came  to  Branno,  friend  of  ilrangers :  Bi-anno 
of  the  founding  mail.  "  From  whence,"  he  faid,  "  are  the 
arms  of  fteel  ?  Not  eafy  to  win  is  the  maid,  that  lias  de- 
nied the  blue-eyed  fons  of  Erin.  But  biell  be  thou,  O 
fon  of  Fingal.  Happy  is  the  maid  that  waits  th€e.  Tho' 
twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  thine  were  the 
choice,  thou  fon  of  fame  I"  Then  he  opened  tlie  hall  of 
the  maid,  the  dark-haired  Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our 
breafts  of  fteel  and  blefl:  the  maid  of  Branno. 

Above  us  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of  lately 
Cormac.  Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief;  and  the 
heath  flamed  with  -their  arms.  There  Colla,  Durra  of 
the  wounds,  there  mighty  Tofcar,  and  Tago,  there  Freftal 
the  victorious  flood;  Dairo  of  the  happy  deeds,  and  Da- 
la  the  battle's  bulwark  in  the  narrov/  way.  The  fword 
flamed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac,  and  graceful  v;as  the  look 
of  the  hero. 

Eight  were  the  heroes  of  Oman ;  Ullin  flormy  fon  of 
war;  JVIullo  of  the  generous  deeds;  the  noble,  the  grace- 
ful Scelacha;  Oglan,  and  Cerdal  the  wrathful,  and  Duma- 
riccan's  brows  of  death.  And  why  iliould  Ogar  be  the 
laft;  fo  wide  renowned  on  the  hills  of  Ardveh? 

Ogar  met  Dala  the  ilrong,  face  to  face,  on  the  field  of 
heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was  like  the  wind  on; 
ocean's  foamy  waves.  The  dagger  is  remembered  by  Ogar;- 
the  weapon  wdiich  he  loved ;  nine  times  he  drowned  it 
in  Dala's  fide.  The  ftovmy  battle  turned.  Three  times 
I  pierced  Cormac's  fliield  :  three  times  he  broke  his  fpear. 
But,  unriappy  youth  of  love  I  I  cut  his  head  away.  Five, 
times  I  fliook  it  by  the  lock.    The  friends  of  Cormac  fled. 

Whoever  would  have  told  me,  lovely  maid*,  when 
then  I  flrove  in  battle ;  that  bhnd,  forfaken,  and  forlorn 
I  now  fliould  pafs  the  night ;  firm  ought  his  mail  to  have 
been,  and  unmatched  his  arm  in  battle. 

Nowf  oil  Lena's  gloomy  heath  the  voice  of  muflc  died 

away. 

•  The  poet  addrelTes  himfelf  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 

-j-  The  i)oet  returns  to  his  fubjeft.    If  one  could  hx  the  time  of  the  year  in  which 
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away.  The  iincondant  blafl  blew  liard,  and  the  high 
oak  iliook  its  leaves  around  me ;  of  EveraUin  were  my 
thoughts,  when  fhe,  in  all  the  light  of  beauty,  and  her 
blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears,  flood  on  a  cloud  before  my 
fight,  and  fpoke  with  feeble  voice. 

"  O  Ollian,  rife  and  fave  my  fon  ;  fave  Ofcar  chief  of 
men,  near  the  red  oak  of  Lubar's  ftream,  he  fights  with 
Lochlin's  fons."  She  funk  into  her  cloud  again.  I  cloth- 
ed me  with  my  fteel.  My  fpear  fupported  my  fi:eps,  and 
my  rattling  armour  rung.  1  hummed,  as  I  was  wont  in 
danger,  the  fongs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like  diftant  thunder 
f  Lochlin  heard  ;  they  fled  ;  my  fon  purfued. 

I  called  him  like  a  diftant  flream.  "  My  fon  return 
over  Lena.  No  further  purfue  the  foe,"  I  faid,  "  though 
Oifian  is  behind  thee.  He  came  ;  and  lovely  in  my  ear 
was  Ofcar's  founding  fteel.  Why  didft  thou  ftop  my  hand," 
he  faid,  "  till  death  had  covered  ail  ?  For  dark  and  dread- 
ful by  the  ftream  they  met  thy  fon  and  Fillan.  They 
watched  the  terrors  of  the  night.  Our  fv/ords  have  con- 
quered fome.  But  as  the  winds  of  night  pour  the  oceaa 
over  the  white  fands  of  Mora,  fo  dark  advance  the  fons 
of  Lochhn  over  Lena's  ruftling  heath.  The  ghofts  of  night 
ftiriek  afar  ;  and  I  have  feen  the  m.eteors  of  death.  Let 
me  awake  the  king  of  Morven,  he  that  fmiles  in  danger; 
for  he  is  like  the  fon  of  heaven  that  rifes  in  a  ftcrm." 

Fingal  had  ftarted  from  a  dream,  and  leaned  on  Tren- 
moi's  ftiield ;  the  dark-brown  fnield  of  his  fathers ; 
which  they  had  hfted  of  old  in  the  battles  of  their  race. 
The  hero  had  feen  in  his  reft  the  mournful  form  of  Agan- 
decca  ;  flie  came  from  the  way  of  the  ocean,  and  llowly, 
lonely,  moved  over  Lena.  Her  face  was  pale  like  the  mift 
of  Cromla  ;  and  dark  were  the  tears  of  her  cheek.  She 
often  railed  her  dim  hand  from  her  robe  ;  her  robe 
which  v\  us  of  the  clouds  of  the  defart :  ftie  raifed  her 
dim  hand  over  Fincral,  and  turned  av\'ay  her  filent  eyes. 

"  Why 

the  a'lion  of  the  poem  happened,  from  the  fcene  defcribed  here,  I  fliould  be  tempt- 
ed to  place  it  in  autumn.  The  trees  ftied  their  leaves,  and  the  winds  are  vari- 
able, both  which  circumfta>-i'.-es  ajjree  with  that  Ibafon  of  the  year. 

t  OiTi m  giVfes  the  reader  a  high  idea  of  himfelf.  H's  very'fong  frightens  the 
enemy.  This  piffage  refembles  one  in  the  eighteenth  Iliad,  where  the  voice  of 
Achilles  frightens  the  Trojans  from  the  body  of  Pairoclus. 

Forth  march'd  the  chief,  and  diftant  from  the  crowd 

High  on  the  rampart  rais'd  his  voice  aloud. 

So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear'd, 

Hoils  drop  their  arms  anci  treniblsi  as  they  fear'J,  Pofif. 
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"  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno,"  faid  FInga],  with 
a  figh  ?  "  Why  is  thy  face  fo  pale,  thou  daughter  of  the 
clouds  ?"  She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena  ;  and  left 
him  in  the  midft  of  the  night.  She  mourned  the  fons  of 
her  people  that  were  to  fall  by  Fingal's  hand. 

The  hero  ftarted  from  reft,  and  fiill  beheld  her  in  his 
foul.  The  found  of  Ofcar's  fteps  approached.  The  king 
faw  the  gray  fliield  on  his  fide.  For  the  faint  beam  of 
the  morning  came  over  the  waters  of  Ullin. 

"  What  do  the  foes  in  their  fear  I"  faid  the  rifing  king 
ofMorven.  "  Or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam,  or  wait 
they  the  battle  of  fteel  ?  But  why  fhould  Fingal  afk  ?  I 
hear  their  voice  on  the  early  wind.  Fly  over  Lena's  heath, 
O  Ofcar,  and  awake  our  friends  to  battle." 

The  king  liood  by  the  ftone  of  Lubar  ;  and  thrice  raif- 
ed  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer  ftarted  from  the  foun- 
tains of  Cromla ;  and  all  the  rocks  fliook  on  their  hills. 
Like  the  noife  of  a  hundred  mountain-ftreams,  that  burft, 
and  roar,  and  foam :  like  the  clouds  that  gather  to  a  tem- 
pcft  on  the  blue  face  of  the  iky  ;  fo  met  the  fons  of  the 
defart,  round  the  terrible  voice  of  Fingal.  For  plealant 
was  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  to  the  warriors  of 
his  land  :  often  had  he  led  them  to  battle,  and  returned 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  foe. 

"  Come  to  battle,"  faid  the  king,  "  ye  children  of  the 
ftorm.  Come  to  the  death  of  thoufands.  Comhal's  fon 
will  fee  the  fight.  My  fword  fhall  wave  on  that  hill,  and 
be  the  Ihield  of  my  people.  But  never  may  you  need 
it,  warriors ;  while  the  ion  of  Morni  fights,  the  chief  of 
mighty  men.  He  fhall  lead  my  battle  ;  that  his  fame 
may  rife  in  the  fong.  O  ye  ghoils  of  heroes  dead  I  ye 
riders  of  the  ftorm  of  Cromla  I  receive  my  falling  people 
with  joy,  and  bring  them  to  your  hills.  And  may  the 
blaft  of  Lena  carry  them  over  my  feas,  that  they  may 
come  to  my  filent  dreams,  and  delight  my  foul  in  reft. 

"  Fillan  and  Ofcar,  of  the  dark-brown  hair,  fair  Ry- 
no,  with  the  pointed  fteel  I  advance  with  valour  to  the 
fight;  and  behold  the  fon  of  Morni.  Let  your  fwords  be 
like  his  in  the  ftrife  :  and  behold  the  deeds  of  his  hands. 
Protect  the  friends  of  your  father :  and  remember  the 
^hiefs  of  old.     My  children,  I  fliall  iee  you  yet,  though 

here 
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here  ye  fhould  fiill  in  Erin.  Soon  fliall  our  cold,  pale 
ghofts  meet  in  a  cloud,  and  fly  over  the  hills  of  Cona." 

Now  like  a  dark  and  liormy  cloud,  edged  round  with 
the  red  hghtning  of  heaven,  and  flying  weftward  from 
the  morning's  beam,  the  king  of  hills  removed.  Ter- 
rible is  the  light  of  his  armour,  and  two  fpears  are  in  his 
hand.  His  gray  hair  falls  on  the  wind.  He  often 
looks  back  on  the  war.  Three  bards  attend  the  fon  of 
fame,  to  carry  his  words  to  the  heroes.  High  on  Crom- 
la's  fide  he  fat,  waving  the  lightning  of  his  fword,  and  as 
he  waved  we  moved. 

Joy  rofe  in  Ofcar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red.  His  eye 
flieds  tears.  The  fword  is  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand. 
He  came,  and  fmiling,  fpoke  to  Oflian.  *'  O  ruler  of  the 
fight  of  fl:eel  !  my  father,  hear  thy  fon.  Retire  with 
Morven's  mighty  chief;  and  give  me  Offian's  fame.  And 
if  here  I  fall ;  my  king,  remember  that  breall  of  fnow, 
that  lonely  fun-beam  of  my  love,  the  white-handed 
daughter  of  Tofcar.  For,  with  red  cheek  from  the  rock, 
and  bending  over  the  flream,  her  foft  hair  flies  about  her 
bofom,  as  Ihe  pours  the  figh  for  Ofcar.  Tell  her  I  am  on 
my  hills  a  lightly -bounding  fon  of  the  wind ;  that  hereafter, 
in  a  cloud,  1  may  meet  the  lovely  maid  of  Tofcar." 

"  Raife,  Ofcar,  rather  raife  my  tomb.  I  will  not  yield 
the  fight  to  thee.  For  firft  and  bloodiefl:  in  the  war  my 
arm  fliall  teach  thee  how  to  fight.  But,  remember,  my 
fon,  to  place  this  fword,  this  bow,  and  the  horn  of  my 
deer,  within  that  dark  and  narrow  houfe,  whole  mark  is 
one  gray  fione.  Ofcar,  1  have  no  love  to  leave  to  the 
care  of  my  fon ;  for  graceful  Everallin  is  no  more,  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Branno." 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud  voice  came 
growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on  high  the  fword  of 
his  fiither,  and  rufiied  to  death  and  wounds. 

As  waves  white-bubbhng  over  the  deep  come  fweUing, 
roaring  on  ;  as  rocks  of  ooze  meet  roaring  waves  :  fo  foes 
attacked  and  fought.  Man  met  with  man,  and  Heel  with 
Heel.  Shields  found;  men  fall.  As  a  hundred  hammers 
on  the  fon  of  the  furnace,  fo  rofe,  fo  rung  their  fwords. 

Gaul  rufhed  on  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven.  The  de- 
ftru6lion  of  heroes  is  on  his  fword.  Swaran  was  like  the  fire 
of  the  defart  in  the  echoing  heath  of  Gormal.     How  can 

I 
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I  give  to  the  fong  tlie  death  of  many  fpears  ?  My  fword 
rofe  high,  and  flamed  in  the  Itrife  of  blood.  And,  Ofcar, 
terrible  wert  thou,  my  befl,  my  greatelt  fon  1  I  rejoiced 
in  my  fecret  foul,  when  his  fword  flamed  over  the  flain. 
They  fled  amain  through  Lena's  heath  :  and  we  purfued 
and  flew.  As  fliones  that  bound  from  rock  to  rock  ;  as 
axes  in  echoing  woods ;  as  thunder  rolls  from  hill  to  hill 
in  difmal  broken  peals ;  fo  blow  fucceeded  to  blow,  and 
death  to  death,  from  the  hand  of  Ofcar  *  and  mine. 

But  Swaran  clofed  round  Morni's  fon,  as  the  ftrength 
of  the  tide  of  Iniftore.  The  king  half-rofe  from  his  hill 
at  the  fight,  and  half-aflTumed  the  fpear.  "  Go,  Ullin, 
go,  my  aged  bard,"  begun  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Re- 
mind the  mighty  Gaul  of  battle  ;  remind  him  of  his  fa- 
thers. Support  the  yielding  fight  with  fong  ;  for  fong 
€nhvenswar."  TallUllinwent,  with  Heps  of  age,  andfpoke 
to  the  king  of  fwords. 

"  Sonf  of  the  chief  of  generous  fl:eeds  I  high-bound- 
ing king  of  fpears.  Strong  arm  in  every  perilous  toil. 
Hard  heart  that  never  yields.  Chief  of  the  pointed  arms 
of  death.  Cut  down  the  foe  ;  let  no  white  fail  bound 
round  dark  Inifl:ore.  Be  thine  arm  like  thunder.  Thine 
eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of  folid  rock.  Whirl  round  thy 
fword  as  a  meteor  at  night,  and  lift  thy  flrield  like  the 
flame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds,  cut 
down  the  foe.  Defl.roy."  The  hero's  heart  beat  high. 
But  Swaran  came  with  battle.  He  cleft  the  fhield  of 
Gaul  in  twain  ;  and  the  fons  of  the  defart  fled. 

Now  Fingal  arofe  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he  reared 
his  voice.  Cromla  anfwered  around,  and  the  fons  of  the 
defart  flood  ftill.  They  bent  their  red  faces  to  earth,  a- 
fhamed  at  the  prefence  of  Fingal.  He  came  like  a  cloud 
of  rain  in  the  days  of  the  fun,  Vv'hen  flow  it  rolls  on  the 
hill,  and  fields  expect  the  lliower.     Swaran  beheld  the 

terrible 

•  Offlan  never  fails  to  give  a  fine  chara<fier  to- his  beloved  fon.  His  fpecch  to 
his  father  is  that  of  a  hero;  it  contains  the  fubniiflion  due  to  a  parent,  and  the 
varnnh  that  becomes  a  young  warrior.  There  is  a  propriety  in  dwelling  heie 
on  the  aflions  of  Ofcar,  as  the  beautiful  Malvina,  to  whom  the  book  is  addrefled, 
was  in  love  witli  that  hero. 

t  The  war-fong  of  Ullin  varies  from  the  reft  of  the  poem  in  the  verfification. 
It  runs  down  like  a  torrent;  and  confifls  almoft  entirely  of  epithets.  The  cuftom 
of  encouraging  men  in  battle  with  extempore  rhymei,  has  been  carried  down  al- 
no(t  To  our  own  times.  Several  of  thefe  war-fongs  arc  extant,  but  the  moft  of 
them  are  only  a  groupeof  epithets,  without  beauty  or  harmony,  utterly  dellitute 
of  poetical  merit. 
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terrible  king  of  Morven,  and  ftopped  in  the  midft  of  his 
courfe.  Dark  lie  leaned  on  his  Ipear,  rolling  his  red  eyes 
around.  Silent  and  tall  he  feemed  as  an  oak  on  the  banks 
of  Lubar,  which  had  its  branches  blailed  of  old  by  the 
lightning  of  heaven.  It  bends  over  the  ftream,  and  the 
gray  mofs  whiftles  in  the  wind  :  fo  flood  the  king.  Then 
flowly  he  retired  to  the  riiing  heath  of  Lena.  His  thou- 
fands  pour  around  the  hero,  and  the  darknefs  of  battle 
gathers  on  the  hilL 

Fingal,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  fhone  in  the  midfl 
of  his  people.  His  heroes  gather  around  him,  and  he  fends 
forth  the  voice  of  his  pov/er.  "  Raife  my  ftandards*  on 
high.  Spread  them  on  Lena's  wind,  like  tlie  flames  of 
an  hundred  hills.  Let  them  found  on  the  winds  of  Erin, 
and  remind  us  of  the  fight.  •  Ye  fons  of  the  roaring  dreams, 
that  pour  from  a  tliouland  hills,  be  near  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven :  attend  to  the  words  of  his  power.  Gaul,  itrongeft 
arm  of  death  I  O  Ofcar,  of  the'future  fights  ;  Connal,  {on 
of  the  blue  fteel  of  Sora ;  Dermid  of  the  dark-brov/n 
hair,  and  Offian  king  of  many  fongs,  be  near  your  fa- 
ther's arm." 

We  reared  the  fun-beam  f  of  battle  ;  the  ftandard  of 
the  king.  Each  hero's  foul  exulted  with  joy,  as,  waving, 
it  flew  on  the  wind.  It  was  iludded  witli  gold  above,  as 
the  blue  wide  fliell  of  the  nightly  iky.  Each  hero  had  his 
flandard  too ;  and  each  his  gloomy  men. 

"  Behold,"  faid  the  king  of  generous  fliells,  "  how  Loch- 
lin  divides  on  Lena.  They  ftand  like  broken  clouds  on 
the  hill,  or  an  half  confumed  grove  of  oaks  ;  when  we  fee 
the  Iky  through  its  branches,  and  the  meteor  paffing  be- 
hind. Let  every  chief  among  the  friends  of  Fingal  take 
a  dark  troop  of  thofe  that  frown  fo  high ;  nor  let  a  fon  of 
the  echoing  groves  bound  on  the  waves  of  Inifl:ore." 

"  Mine,"  laid  Gaul,  "  be  the  feven  chiefs  that  came 
from  Lano's  lake."     "  Let  Inillore's  dark  king,"   faid  Of- 
car, "  come  to  the  fword  of  Ofilan's  fon."     "  To  mine 
tJie  king  of  Inifcon,"  faid  Connal,  "  heart  of  fl:eel  I"  Or 
H  Mudan's 

*  Th'  imperial  enf^gn,  which  full  high  advanc'd, 

Shone  like  a  meteor  ftreaming  to  the  wind.  Milton- 

+  Fiiigal's  ilandard  was  diilinguilhed  by  the  n-^me  oi fwi-beam ;  probably  on  ac- 
count of  its  bright  colour,  and  its  being  ftudded  with  gold.  To  begin  a  battle  is 
exprelled,  in  old  compolition,  by  UJtiiig  of  the  fun-beam. 
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Mudan's  chief  or  I,"  faid  brown-haired  Dcrmid,  "  fliall 
fleep  on  clay-cold  earth."  My  choice,  though  now  To 
weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's  battling  king  ;  I  promif- 
ed  with  my  hand  to  win  the  hero's  dark-brown  fliiekh 
"  Bleft  and  viclorious  be  my  chiefs,"  faid  Fingal  of  the 
mildeil  look  ;  "  Swaran,  king  of  roaring  waves,  thou  art 
the  choice  of  Fingal." 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds  th.at  pour  thro' 
many  vales;  divided,  dark,  the  fons  of  the  hill  advan- 
ced, and  Cromla  echoed  around. 

How  can  I  relate  the  deaths  vvhen  we  clofed  in  the 
ftrife  of  our  fteel  ?  O  daughter  of  Tofcar  I  bloody  were 
our  hands  I  The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell  like  the 
banks  of  the  roaring  Con^.  Our  arms  were  viclorious  on 
Lena  ;  each  chief  fulfilled  his  promife.  Befide  the  mur- 
mur of  Branno  thou  didft  often  fit,  O  maid  ;  v»?hen  thy 
white  bofom  rofe  frequent,  like  the  down  of  the  fwan 
v/hen  flow  flie  fails  the  lake,  and  iidelong  v^inds  are  blow- 
ing. Thou  haft  feen  the  fun*  retire  red  and  flov/  behind 
his  cloud  ;  night  gathering  round  on  the  mountain,  while 
the  unfrequent  biaftf  roared  in  narrovv^  vales.  At  length 
the  rain  beats  hard  :  and  thunder  rolls  in  peals.  Light- 
ning glances  on  the  rocks.  Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  lire. 
And  the  fcrength  of  the  mountain-ftreams  J  comes  roar- 
ing down  the  hills.  Such  was  the  noife  of  battle,  maid 
of  the  arms  of  fnow.  Why,  daughter  of  the  hill,  that 
tear  ?  the  mards  of  Lochlin  have  caufe  to  weep.  The 
people  of  their  country  fell,  for  bloody  was  the  blue  fteel 
of  the  race  of  my  heroes.  But  I  am  fad,  forlorn,  and 
blind;  and  no  more  the  companion  of  heroes.  Give,  lovely 
maid,  to  me  thy  tears,  for  1  have  feen  the  tombs  of  all 
my  friends. 

It  was  then  by  Fingai's  hand  a  hero  fell,  to  his  grief. 


Gray 


•  Above  the  reft  the  fun,  vho  never  Vies, 

Foietels  the  change  of  weat)iei-  in  the  frcies. 

For  if  he  rife.'unwilliiij^  to  his  race, 

Cioiids  on  his  !)ro\s-,  and  ipots  upon  his  face; 

Or  if  thro'  milts  he  {hoots  his  fullen  beams, 

Frngal  of  light,  in  loofe  and  ftraggling  fti-eams, 

Sulpcift  a  drilling  day.  Dfjilea. 

•f  Yor  ere  the  riling  winds  begin  to  roar, 

The  working  feas  advance  to  wafli  thefliorc; 

Soft  whifpers  run  alpng  the  leafy  wood, 

And  mountains  whiiUe  to 'the  murm'ring  Rood.  Tiryden. 

\  The  ra]5id  rains,  defcending  from  the  hills. 

To  rolling  torrents  fwell  the  creepaig  rills.  BiyJen. 
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Gray-haired  lie  roiled  in  the  duft,  and  lifted  his  faint  eves 
to  the  king.  "  And  is  it  by  me  thou  haft  fallen,''  faid  the 
fon  of  Gomhal,  "  thou  friend  of  Agandecca  I  I  faw  thy 
tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love  in  the  halls  of  the  bloody 
Starno.  Thou  haft  been  the  foe  of  the  foes  of  my  love, 
and  haft  thou  fallen  by  my  hand  ?  Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the 
grave  of  the  fon  of  Mathon  ;  and  give  his  name  to  the 
fong  of  Agandecca;  for  dear  to  my  foul  haft  thou  been, 
thou  darkly-dwelling  maid  of  Ardven. 

Cuchuliin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard  the  noife 
of  the  troubled  war.  He  called  to  Connal  chief  of  f  words, 
and  Carril  of  other  times.  The  gray-haired  heroes  heard 
his  voice,  and  took  their  afpen  fpears.  They  came,  and 
faw  the  tide  of  battle,  like  the  crowded  waves  of  the 
ocean  ;  when  the  dark  wdnd  blovrs  from  the  deep,  and 
rolls  the  billows  through  the  fandy  vale. 

Cuchuliin  kindled  at  the  fight,  and  darknefs  gathered 
on  bis  brov/.  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his  fathers  : 
his  red-rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to 
ruih  to  battle,  and  thrice  did  Connal  ftop  him.  "  Chief 
■of  the  ifle  of  mift,"  he  faid,  "  Fingal  fubdues  the  foe. 
Seek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the  king  ;  himfelf  is  like 
a  ftorm." 

"  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  "  and  greet  the 
king  of  Morven.  When  Lochiin  falls  av/ay  like  a  ftream 
after  rain,  and  the  noife  of  the  battle  is  over,  then  be 
thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear  to  praife  the  king  of  fwords. 
Give  him  the  fword  of  Caithbat;  for  Cuchuliin  is  w^orthy 
no  more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers. 

"  But,  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  I  ye  fouls  of 
chiefs  that  are  no  more  I  be  ye  the  companions  of  Cu- 
chuliin, and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  forrow.  For 
never  more  fliall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty  in  the 
land.  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has  Ihone  ;  like  a  mift  that 
fled  away,  when  the  blaft  of  the  morning  came,  and 
brightened  the  fliAggy  fide  of  the  hill.  Connal,  talk  of 
arms  no  more  :  departed  is  my  fame.  My  fighsfhall  be 
on  Cromla's  wind,  till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  And 
thou,  white-bofom'd  Bragela,  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my 
fame;  for,  vanquiflied,  1  will  never  return  to  thee,  thou 
fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich." 

H  ij  FINGAL: 


F     I     N     G    A    L: 

AN  ANCIENT 

EPIC     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Cucliullin  and  Connr.l  ftUI  remain  on  the  Iiill.  Fingal  and  Swanui  meet ;  the  combat  is  derciibed. 
Swaraai  is  overcome,  bound  and  delivered  over  as  a  prifoner  to  the  care  of  OHian,  and  Gaul  the  ion 
of  Monii ;  Fingal,  his  younjjer  fous,  and  Ofcar,  ftill  purfue  the  ei\emy.  The  epiibde  of  Orla,  a  chief 
of  Lochlin,  who  was  mortallj-  woimded  in  the  battle,  is  introduced.  Fingal,  touched  with  the 
death  of  Orla,  orders  the  purfuit  to  be  difcontiiiued;  :md  calling  his  fons  together,  he  is  informed 
that  Ryno,  the  youngeft  of  them,  was  killed.  He  laments  his  death,  hears  the  ftory  of  Lanidarg 
and  GelcholTa,  and  retimis  tow  ards  the  place  where  he  had  left  Swaran.  Carril,  who  had  been 
r.-nt  by  CuchuUin  to  congratulate  Fingal  on  hisviilory,  comes  in  the  mean  time  to  Oiiian.  The 
converfation  of  tiie  two  poets  clofes  the  aftion  of  the  fourth  day. 


BOOK    V*. 

IN  ow  Connal,  on  Cromla's  windy  fide,  fpoke  to  the 
chief  of  the  noble  car.  "  Why  that  gloom,  ion  of  Semo? 
Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in  battle.  And  renowned  art 
thou,  O  warrior  I  many  were  the  deaths  of  thy  Heel.  Of- 
ten has  Bragela  m.et  with  blue-rolling  eyes  of  joy,  often 
has  Ihe  met  her  hero,  returning  in  the  midfh  of  the  vali- 
ant ;  when  his  fword  was  red  with  ilaughter,  and  his  foes 
filent  in  the  fields  of  the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  ears  were 
thy  bards,  when  thine  adions  rofe  in  the  fong. 

"  But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  ;  he  moves  below  like 
a  pillar  of  fire.  His  ftrength  is  like  the  ilream  of  Lubar, 
or  the  wind  of  the  echoing  Cromla  ;  when  the  branchy 
forefts  of  night  are  overturned. 

"  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal,  thine  ami  fliall 
fight  their  battles :  thou  art  the  firft  in  their  dangers ;  the 
wileft  in  the  days  of  their  peace.    Thou  fpeakeft  and  thy 

thoufands 

*  Tlie  fourth  day  ftill  continues.  The  poet  by  putting  the  narration  in  the 
month  of  Connal,  who  ftill  remained  with  CuchuUin  on  the  fide  of  Cromla,  gives 
propriety  to  the  praifes  of  Fingal.  The  beginning  of  this  book,  in  the  original, 
is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  parts  of  the  poem.  The  verdfication  is  regular  and 
full,  andagreesvery  well  with  the  fedate  charafter  of  Connal.  No  poet  has  adapt- 
ed the  cadence  of  his  verfe  more  to  the  temper  of  the  fpeaker,  than  Ollian  has 
done.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  whole  poem  was  originally  defigned  to 
be  fung  to  the  harp,  as  the  verfification  is  fo  various,  and  fo  much  fuited  to  the 
dilFerent  paflions  of  the  human  mind. 
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thouiands  obey  ;  and  armies  tremble  at  the  found  of  thy 
fleel.  Happy  are  thy  people,  Fingal,  chief  of  the  lone- 
ly hills. 

"  "Who  is  that  fo  dark  and  terrible,  coviiing  in  the 
thunder  of  his  courfe  ?  who  is  it  but  Starno's  fon  to  meet 
the  king  of  Morven  ?  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs :  it 
is  like  the  fiorm  of  the  ocean,  when  two  fpirits  meet  far 
diftant,  and  contend  for  the  rolhng-  of  the  wave.  The 
liunter  hears  the  noife  on  his  hill ;  and  fees  the  high  bil- 
lows advancing  to  Ardven's  fliore." 

Such  v/ere  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the  heroes  met 
in  the  midli  of  their  falling  people.  There  was  the  clang 
of  arms  I  there  every  blow,  like  the  hundred  hammers  of 
the  furnace !  Terrible  is  the  battle  of  the  kings,  and  hor- 
rid the  look  of  their  eyes.  Their  dark-brown  fliields  are 
cleft  in  twain  ;  and  their  fleel  flies,  broken,  from  tlieir 
helmets.  They  liing  their  weapons  down.  Each  ruflies* 
to  the  grafp  of  his  foe.  Their  iinewy  arms  bend  round 
each  other :  they  turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and  ftrain  and 
llretch  their  large  fpreading  limbs  below.  But  when  the 
pride  of  their  firength  arofe,  they  fliook  the  hill  with 
their  heels ;  rocks  tumble  ficrli  their  places  on  high ;  the 
green-headed  bufhes  are  overturned.  At  length  the 
llrength  of  Swai  an  fell ;  and  the  king  of  the  groves  is 
bound. 

Thus  have  I  feen  on  Cona  ;  (but  Cona  I  behold  no 
more)  thus  have  I  feen  two  dark  hills  removed  from 
their  place  by  the  ftrength  of  the  burfling  llream.  They 
turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and  their  tall  oaks  meet  one  ano- 
ther on  high.  Then  they  fall  together  witli  all  their  rocks 
and  trees.  The  ftreams  are  turned  by  their  fides,  and  the 
red  ruin  is  feen  afar. 

"  Sons  of  the  king  of  Morven,"  faid  the  noble  Fingal, 
*'  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin  ;  for  he  is  fiirong  as  his  thou- 
fand  v.aves.  His  hand  is  taught  to  the  battle,  and  his 
race  of  tlie  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou  firft  of  my  heroes, 
andOflian  king  of  fongs,  attend  the  friend  of  Agaiidecca, 

and 

*  This  palTagp  refcTrihles  one  in  the  twenty-third  Iliad. 

dole  lock'd  above  ilieir  heads  and  arms  are  mixt; 

Ec'.ow  their  planted  feet  at  dillaiice  fixt; 

Kow  to  the  grafp  each  manly  body  bends; 

The  humid  iVeat  from  ev'ry  pore  defcends; 

Their  bones  refound  witii  blows:  fides,  flioulders,  thighs, 

Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  rife.  Pofe. 
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aind  raife  to  joy  his  grief.  But,  Ofcar,  Fillan,  and  Ryno, 
ye  children  of  the  race  !  purfue  the  reft  of  Lochlin  over 
the  heath  of  Lena  ;  that  no  veffel  may  hereafter  bound 
on  the  dark-rolhng  waves  of  Iniftore/' 

They  flew  hke  lightning  over  the  heath.  He  flowly 
moved  as  a  cloud  of  thunder  when  the  faltry  plain  of  fum- 
mer  is  lilent.  His  fword  is  before  him  as  a  fun-beam,  ter- 
rible as  the  ftreaniing  meteor  of  night.  He  came  toward 
a  chief  of  Lochlin,  and  fpoke  to  the  fon  of  the  wave. 

"  Who  is  that  like  a  cloud  at  the  rock  of  the  roaring 
ftream  ?  He  cannot  bound  over  its  courfe  ;  yet  llately  iiS 
the  chief !  his  bolTy  fliield  is  on  his  fide  ;  and  his  fpear 
like  the  tree  of  the  defart.  Youth  of  the  dark-brown  hair, 
art  thou  of  Fingal's  foes  ?" 

"  I  am  a  fon  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries,  "  and  ftrong  is  my 
arm  in  war.  My  fpoufe  is  weeping  at  home,  but  Orla'^'* 
will  never  return." 

"  Or  fights  or  yields  the  hero,"  faid  Fingal  of  the  noble 
deeds  ?  "  foes  do  not  conquer  in  ray  prefence  :  but  my 
friends  are  renowned  in  the  hall.  Son  of  the  wave,  fol- 
low me  ;  partake  the  feall  of  my  fliells ;  purfue  the  deer 
I  i"  my  defart ;  and  be  the  friend  of  Fingal." 

"  No  "  faid  the  hero,  "  I  afiift  the  feeble  ;  my  flrength 
fliall  remain  with  the  weak  in  arms.  My  fword  has  been 
always  unmatched,  O  warrior  :  let  the  king  of  Morvea 
yield." 

"  I  never  yielded,  Orla,  Fingal  never  yielded  to  man. 
Draw  thy  fword  and  chufe  thy  foe.  Many  are  my  he- 
roes." 

"  And  does  the  king  refufe  the  combat,"  faid  Orla  of 
the  dark-brown  hair  ?  "  Fingal  is  a  match  for  Orla  :  and 
he  alone  of  all  his  race.  But,  king  of  Morven,  if  I  fliall 
fall;  (as  one  time  the  warrior  muft  die;}  raife  my  tomb 
in  the  midft,  and  let  it  be  the  greateft  on  Lena.  And 
fend,  over  the  dark-blue  wave,  the  fword  of  Orla  to  the 
fpoufe  of  his  love  ;  that  fiie  may  ftiew  it  to  her  fon,  with 
tears,  to  kindle  his  foul  to  war." 

"  Son 

*  The  ftory  of  Orla  is  fo  beaut'rful  and  affe^ing  in  the  original,  that  many  are 
in  poUeiiion  of  it  in  the  north  of  Scotlanti,  who  never  heard  a  fylb.ble  more  of  the 
poem.  It  varies  the  action,  and  awakes  the  attention  of  the  reader  when  he  ex- 
peded  nothing  but  languor  in  the  conduct  of  the  poem,  as  the  gr^3,t  adieu  was 
over  ill  the  con(jueft  of  Svvaran. 
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"  Son  of  the  mournful  tale,"  faid  Fingal,  "  why  dofl: 
thou  awaken  niy  tears  ?  One  day  the  warriors  muft  die, 
and  the  children  fee  their  ufelefs  arms  in  the  hall.  But, 
Orla,  thy  tomb  lliall  rife,  and  thy  white-bofomed  fpoufe 
weep  over  thy  fword." 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena,  but  feeble  was  the 
arm  of  Orla.  The  fword  of  Fingal  defcended,  and  cleft 
his  lliield  in  twain.  It  fell  and  ghttered  on  the  ground, 
as  the  moon  on  the  fhream  of  night. 

"  King  of  Morven,"  faid  the  hero,  "  lift  thy  fword,  and 
pierce  my  breaft.  Wounded  and  taint  from  battle  my 
friends  have  left  me  here.  The  mournful  tale  fhall  come 
to  my  love  on  the  banks  of  the  ftreamy  Loda  ;  when  Ihe 
is  alone  in  the  wood;  and  the  ruftling  blaft  in  the  leaves." 

"  No  ;"  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  "  I  will  never  wound 
thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Loda  let  her  fee  thee  efcaped 
from  the  hands  of  war.  Let  thy  gray-haired  father,  who, 
perhaps,  is  blind  with  age,  hear  the  found  of  thy  voice 
in  his  hall.  With  joy  let  the  hero  rife,  and  fearch  for  his 
fon  with  his  hands." 

"  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal ;"  faid  the  youth 
of  the  ftreamy  Loda.  "  On  Lena's  heath  I  fhall  die  , 
and  foreign  bards  will  talk  of  me.  My  broad  belt  co- 
vers my  wound  of  death.    And  now  I  give  it  to  the  wind." 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  fide,  he  fell  pale  on 
the  heath  of  Lena.  Fingal  bends  over  him  as  he  dies, 
and  calls  his  younger  heroes. 

"  Ofcar  and  Fillan,  my  fons,  raife  high  the  memory 
of  Orla.  Here  let  the  dark-haired  hero  reft  far  from  tlie 
fpoufe  of  his  love.  Flere  let  him  reft  in  his  narrow  houfe 
far  from  the  found  of  Loda.  The  fons  of  the  feeble  will 
find  his  bovvf  at  home,  but  will  not  be  able  to  bend  it. 
His  faithftd  dogs  howl  on  his  hills,  and  his  boars,  which 
he  ufed  to  purfue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle  ; 
the  mighty  among  the  valiant  is  low  I 

"  Exalt  the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye  fons  of  the 
king  of  Morven  :  let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  and  fend  the 
night  away  on  fong.  Fillin,  Ofcar,  and  Ryno,  fly  over 
the  heath  of  Lena.  Where,  Ryno,  art  thou,  young  fon 
of  fame  ?  Thou  art  not  wont  to  be  the  lall  to  anfwer  thv 
father." 

2  "  Rvno." 
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"  Ryiio,"  faid  Ullin  firll  of  bards,  "  is  with  the  awful 
forms  of  his  fathers.  With  Trathal  king  of  fhields,  and 
Trenmor  of  the  mighty  deeds.  The  youth  is  low,  the 
youth  is  pale,  he  lies  on  Lena's  heath." 

"  And  fell  the  fwifreft  in  the  race,"  faid  the  king,  "  the 
firll  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou  fcarce  haft  been  known  to 
me  :  why  did  young  Ryno  tall?  But  lleep  thou  foftly  on 
Lena,  Fingal  iliall  foon  behold  thee.  Soon  fliall  my 
voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  niy  footfteps  ceafe  to  be 
feen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's  name  ;  the  itones 
will  talk  of  me.  But,  Ryno,  thou  art  low  indeed,  thoU 
haft  not  received  thy  fame.  Ullin,  ftrike  the  harp  for 
Ryno  ;  tell  what  the  chief  would  have  been.  Farewell, 
thou  firft  in  every  field.  No  more  fliail  I  dired:  thy  dart. 
Thou  that  haft  been  fo  fair  ;  I  behold  thee  not.  Fare- 
Well." 

The  tear  is  on  the  cheek  of  the  king ;  for  terrible  was 
his  fon  in  war.  His  fon  I  that  was  like  a  beam  of  fire 
by  night  on  the  hill ;  when  the  forefts  fink  down  in  its 
courfe,  and  the  traveller  trembles  at  the  found. 

"  Whofe  fame  is  in  that  dark-green  tomb,"  begun  the 
king  of  generous  fhells  ?  "  four  ftones  with  their  heads  of 
mofs  ftand  there  ;  and  mark  the  narrow  houfe  of  death. 
Near  it  let  my  Ryno  reft,  and  be  the  neighbour  of  the 
valiant.  Perhaps  fome  chief  of  fame  is  here  to  fly  v/ith 
my  fon  on  clouds.  O  Ullin,  raife  the  fongs  of  other  , 
times.  Bring  to  memory  the  dark  dwellers  of  the  tomb. 
If  in  the  field  of  the  valiant  they  never  fled  from  dan- 
ger, my  fon  (hail  reft  with  them,  far  from  his  friends,  on 
the  heath  of  Lena." 

"  Here,"  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  "  here  reft  the 
firft  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg*  in  this  tomb,  and 
Ullin  king  of  fwords.  And  who,  foft  fmiling  from 
her  cloud,  fiiews  me  her  face  of  love  ?  Why,  daughter, 
why  fo  pale  art  thou,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Cromla?  Doft 
thou  fleep  with  the  foes  in  battle,  Gelchoila,  white-bo- 
fomed  daughter  oi  Tuathal  ?  Thou  haft  been  the  love 
of  thoufands,  but  Lamderg  was  thy  love."  He  came  to 
Selma's  mofly  towers,  and,  ftriking  his  dark  buckler, 
fpoke. — 

I  "  Where 

*  Lamh-dhear^j  fignifies  bloody  hand.    GelchofTa,  nuhite  legged.    Tuathal,  fiwlj. 
¥lfadda,  long-beard.     Kerchios,  the  conqueror  0/  men. 
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"  Where  is  Gelchofla,  my  love,  the  daughter  of  the 
noble  Tuathal  ?  I  left  her  in  the  hall  of  Selma,  when  I 
fought  with  the  gloomy  Ulfadda.  Return  foon,  O  Lam- 
derg,  flie  faid,  for  here  I  am  in  the  midit  of  forrow.  Her 
white  breafl:  rofe  with  fighs.  Her  cheek  was  wet  with 
tears.  But  I  fee  her  not  coming  to  meet  me  ;  and  to 
footh  my  foul  after  battle.  Silent  is  the  hall  of  my  joy  ; 
I  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  bard.  Bran*  does  not  fliake 
his  chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the  coming  of  Lamderg. 
Where  is  Gelchofla,  my  love,  the  mild  daughter  of  the 
generous  Tuathal  ?" 

"  Lamderg  1"  fays  Ferchios  the  fon  of  Aidon,  "  Gel- 
chofla may  be  on  Cromla  ;  flie  and  the  maids  of  the  bow 
purfuing  the  flying  deer  I" 

"  Ferchios  1"  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  no  noife 
meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg.  No  found  is  in  the  woods  of 
Lena.  No  deer  fly  in  my  fight.  No  panting  dog  pur- 
fues.  I  fee  not  Gelchofla  my  love,  fair  as  the  full  moon 
fetting  on  the  hills  of  Cromla.  Go,  Ferchios,  go  to  AUadf 
the  gray-haired  fon  of  the  rock.  His  dv/elling  is  in  the 
circle  of  ftones.     He  may  know  of  Gelchofla." 

The  fon  of  Aidon  went ;  and  fpoke  to  the  ear  of  age. 
"  Allad  I  thou  that  dweiieft  in  the  rock,  thou  that  trem- 
blefl  alone,  what  faw  thine  eyes  of  age  ?" 

"  I  faw"  anfwered  Allad  the  old,  "  UUin  the  fon  of 
Cairbar.  He  came  like  a  cloud  from  Cromla ;  and  he 
hummed  a  fin-ely  fong  like  a  blafl  in  a  leaflefs  wood.  He 
entered  the  hall  of  Selma.  "  Lamderg,"  he  faid,  "  moil 
dreadful  of  men,  fight  or  yield  to  UiUn."  "  Lamderg," 
replied  GslcholFa,  "  the  fon  of  battle,  is  not  here.  He 
fights  Ulfadda  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou  firit 
of  men.  But  Lamderg  never  yielded.  He  will  fight  the 
fon  of  Cairbar." 

"  Lovely  art  thou,"  faid  terrible  L^hn,  "  daughter  of 
the^enerous  Tuathal.     I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar's  balls. 

The 

•  Eran  is  a  common  name  of  gray-liounds  to  this  day.  It  is  a  cnilom  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  to  give  the  names  of  the  heroes  mentioned  in  this  poem  to  their 
dogs;  a  proof  that  they  are  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  their  fume  generally  known. 

+  Allad  is  plainly  a  druid:  he  is  called  the  Ibn  of  the  rock,  from  his  dwelling 
jn  a  cave;  and  tlie  circle  of  P.onei  here  mentioned  is  the  pale  of  the  dniidicat 
temple.  He  is  here  confuited  as  one  who  had  a  lupernatural  knowledge  of  things  ; 
Irom  tV.e  druids,  no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the  ftcond  light,  ■vi'hjcb 
i-tcvailtd  in  the  lugldar.dw  aiid  ilkv. 
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The  valiant  fliall  have  GelcholTa.  Three  clays  I  remain 
on  Cromla,  to  wait  that  fon  of  battle,  Lamderg.  On  the 
fourth  Gelchofla  is  mine,  if  the  mighty  Lamberg  flies." 

"  Allad  I"  laid  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  peace  to  thy 
dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchios,  found  the  horn  of  Lam- 
derg that  Ulhn  may  hear  on  Cromla.  Lamderg*,  like 
a  roaring  florm,  afcended  the  hill  from  Selma.  He  hum- 
med a  furly  fong  as  he  went,  like  the  noife  of  a  falling 
ftream.  He  Itood  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  that  varies  its 
form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled  a  ftone,  the  fign  of  war. 
UUin  heard  in  Cairbar's  hall.  The  hero  heard,  with  joy, 
his  foe,  and  took  his  father's  fpear.  A  fmile  brightens 
his  dark-brown  cheek,  as  he  places  his  fword  by  his  fide. 
The  dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.  He  whiilied  as  he 
went. 

"  Gelchofla  faw  the  lilent  chief,  as  a  wreath  of  mill  a- 
fcending  the  hill.  She  ftruck  her  white  and  heaving 
bread  ;  and  filent,  tearful,  feared  for  Lamderg. 

"  Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  fliells,"  faid  the  maid  of  the 
tender  hand ;  "  I  muft  bend  the  bow  on  Cromla ;  for  I 
fee  the  dark-browii  hinds. 

"  She  haded  up  the  hill.  In  vain  I  the  gloomy  heroes 
fought.  Why  fliould  I  tell  the  king  of  Morven  how 
wrathful  heroes  fight  I  Fierce  Ullin  fell.  Young  Lam- 
derg came  all  pale  to  the  daughter  of  generous  Tuathal." 

"  What  blood,  my  love,"  the  foft-haired  woman  faid, 
"  what  blood  runs  down  my  warrior's  fide  ?"  "  It  is  Ul- 
lin's  blood,"  the  chief  replied,  "  thou  fairer  than  the 
fnow  of  Cromla  I  Gelchofla,  let  me  red:  here  a  little 
while."     The  mighty  Lamderg  died. 

"  And  fieeped  thou  fo  foon  on  earth,  O  chief  of  fliady 
Cromla  ?  three  days  Ihe  mourned  befide  her  love.  The 
hunters  found  her  dead.  They  raifed  this  tomb  above 
the  three.  Thy  fon,  O  king  of  Morven,  may  red  here 
with  heroes." 

"  And  here  my  fon  fliall  red,"  faid  Fingal,  "  the  noife 

of  their  fame  has  reached  my  ears.     Fillan  and  Fergus  I 

bring  hither  Orla  ;  the  pale  youth  of  the  dream  of  Loda. 

I  ij  Not 

*  The  reader  will  find  this  pafiage  altered  from  what  it  was  in  the  fi-agments 
»f  ancient  poetry.  It  is  delivered  down  very  dilferen  Jy  by  tradition,  and  the  tranf- 
lator  has  cholen  that  reading  which  favours  leaft  of  bombaft. 
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Not  unequalled  fhall  Ryno  lie  in  earth  when  Orla  is  by 
his  fide.  Weep,  ye  daughters  of  Morven  ;  and  ye  maids 
of  the  ftreamy  Loda.  Like  a  tree  they  grew  on  the  hills ; 
and  they  have  fallen  like  the  oak*  of  the  defiut;  when  it 
lies  acrofs  a  llream,  and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

"  Ofcar  I  chief  of  every  youth  I  thou  feell  how  they 
have  fallen.  Be  thou,  like  them,  on  earth  renowned. 
Like  them  the  fong  of  bards.  Terrible  were  their  forms 
in  battle  ;  but  calm  v.as  Ryno  in  the  days  of  peace.  He 
was  like  the  bow  of  the  fhower  feen  far  dilfant  on  the 
flream  ;  when  the  fun  is  fetting  on  Mora,  and  filence  on 
the  hill  of  deer.  R.eft,  youngeit  of  my  fons,  reft,  O  Ryno, 
on  Lena.  We  too  fhall  be  no  more ;  for  the  warrior  one 
day  muft  fall." 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  hills,  when  Ryno  lay 
on  earth.  What  m.uft  the  grief  of  Offian  be,  for  thou 
thyfeif  art  gone.  1  hear  not  thy  dirtant  voice  on  Cona. 
My  eyes  perceive  thee  not.  Often  forlorn  and  dark  1  fit 
at  thy  tomb;  and  feel  it  with  my  hands.  When  I  think 
I  hear  thy  voice ;  it  is  but  the  blaft  of  the  defart.  Fin- 
gal  has  long  fince  fallen  afleep,'  the  ruler  of  the  v.  ar. 

Then  Gaul  and  Offian  fat  with  Swaran  on  the  foft 
green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched  the  harp  to  pleafe  the 
king.  But  gloomy  was  his  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eyes 
towards  Lena.     The  hero  miourned  his  people." 

I  lifted  my  eyes  to  Cromla,  and  I  faw  the  fon  of  ge- 
nerous Semo.  Sad  and  flow  he  retired  from  his  hill  to- 
w^ards  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  faw  Fingal  vidori- 
ous,  and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  fun  is  bright  on 
his  armour,  and  Connal  flowly  followed.  They  funk  be- 
hind the  hill  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night :  when 
winds  purine  them  over  the  mountain,  and  the  flaming 
heath  refounds.  Befide  a  flream  of  roaring  foam  his  cave 
is  in  a  rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it ;  and  the  rufliing 
winds  echo  againfl  its  fides.  Here  rcfls  the  chief  of  Dun- 
fcaich,  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  His  thoughts  are  on 
the  battle  he  loft  ;  and  the  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He 
mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame  that  fled  like  the  mift 

of 

•  as  the  mountain  oak 

Kods  to  the  ax,  till  with  a  groaning;  found 

It  finks  and  fpreads  its  honours  on  the  ground.  f  */'• 
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pfCona.  O  Brage'Ia,  thou  art  too  far  remote  to  cheer 
the  foul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  fee  thy  bright  form  in 
his  foul ;  that  his  thoughts  may  return  to  the  lonely  fun- 
beam  of  Dunfcaich. 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is  the  fon  of 
fongs.  Hail,  Carril  of  other  times,  thy  voice  is  like  the 
harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura.  Thy  words  are  pleafant  as  the 
ihower  that  falls  on  the  fields  of  the  fun.  Carril  of  the 
times  of  old,  why  comeif  thou  from  the  fon  of  the  gene- 
rous Semor" 

"  Oilian  king  of  fwords,"  rephed  the  bard,  "  thou  belt 
raifeil  the  fong.  Long  had  thou  been  known  to  Carril, 
thou  ruler  of  battles.  Often  have  I  touched  the  harp  to 
lovely  Everallin.  Thou  too  haft  often  accompanied  my 
voice  in  Eranno's  hall  of  generous  fhells.  And  often,  a- 
midft  our  voices,  was  heard  the  mildeft  Everallin.  One 
day  file  fung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the  youth  tliat  died  for  her 
love.  I  faw  the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and  on  thine,  thou 
chief  of  men.  Her  foul  was  touched  for  the  unhappy, 
though  file  loved  him  not.  How  fair  among  a  thoufand 
maids  was  the  daughter  of  the  generous  Branno  1" 

"  Bring  not,  Carril,"  I  replied,  "  bring  not  her  me- 
mory to  my  mind.  My  foul  mufl  melt  at  the  remem- 
brance. My  eyes  mult  have  their  tears.  Pale  in  the 
earth  is  llie  the  foftly-blufhing  fair  of  my  love.  But  lit 
thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard,  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice. 
It  is  pleafant  as  the  gale  of  fpring  that  fighs  on  the  hun- 
ter's ear ;  when  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has 
heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hilL" 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Night  comes  on.  Fingal  gives  a  feaft  to  his  army,  at  which  Swaran  is  prefent.  The  king  command^ 
Ullin  his  bard  to  give  the  fong  of  peace ;  a  cuftom  always  obferved  at  the  end  of  a  war.  UUiii  re- 
lates the  adtions  of  Trenmor,  great  grandfather  to  Fingal,  in  Scandinavia,  and  his  marriage  with 
Iiiibacca,  die  daughter  of  a  king  of  LochlLn  who  tvas  anceftor  to  Swaran ;  which  confideration,  to- 
gether with  his  beijig  brother  to  Agandecca,  witli  whom  Fingal  was  in  love  in  liis  youtli.  induced 
the  king  to  releafe  him,  and  permit  Iiim  to  return,  witli  tlie  remains  of  his  army,  into  Locldin, 
111)011  his  promife  of  never  returning  to  Ireland  in  a  hoftile  manner.  The  night  is  Ipent  in  fettling 
Swaran's  departure,  in  fongs  of  bards,  and  in  a  convei-lation  in  wliich  the  itory  of  Gruinal  is  intro- 
duced by  Fingal.  Morning  comes.  Swaran  departs}  Finga!  goes  on  a  hunting  party,  and  finding 
Cuchuliin  in  tlie  cave  of  Tiira,  comforts  him,  and  fets  fail,  the  next  day,  for  Scotland;  which  coa 
eludes  the  poem. 


BOOK  VI*. 

1  HE  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down,  and  reft  on 
Cromla's  dark-brown  fteep.  The  liars  of  the  north  arife 
over  the  roUing  of  the  waves  of  Uilin  ;  they  Hiew  their 
heads  of  fire  thro'  the  flying  mill  of  heaven.  A  diftant 
wind  roars  in  the  wood ;  but  lilent  and  dark  is  the  plain 
of  death. 

Still  on  the  darkening  Lena  arofe  in  my  ears  the  tune- 
ful voice  of  Carril.  He  fung  of  the  companions  of  our 
youth,  and  the  days  of  former  years  ;  when  we  met  on 
the  banks  of  Lego,  and  lent  round  the  joy  of  the  Ihell. 
Cromla,  with  its  cloudy  Iteeps  anRvered  to  his  voice.  The 
ghofts  of  thofe  he  fang  came  in  the  rullling  blafts.  They 
were  feen  to  bend  with  joy  towards  the  found  of  their 
praife. 

Be  thy  foul  bleft,  O  Carril,  in  the  midft  of  thy  eddying 
winds.  O  that  thou  would  come  to  my  hall  when  I  am 
alone  by  night  I  And  thou  doit  come,  my  friend,  I  hear 
often  thy  light  hand  on  my  harp  :  when  it  hangs  on  the 

diftant 

•  This  book  opens  with  the  fourth  night,  and  ends  on  the  morping  of  the  fixth 
day.  The  time  of  five  days,  five  nights,  and  a  part  of  the  fixth  day  is  taken  up 
in  the  poem.  The  fcene  lies  in  the  heath  of  Lena,  and  the  inoimtstin  Crorala  oa. 
the  coail  of  Ulfter.  ' 
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diftant  wall,  and  the  feeble  found  touches  my  ear.  Why 
dolt  thou  not  fpeak  to  me  in  my  grief,  and  tell  when  1 
fliall  behold  my  friends  ?  But  thou  paifeft  away  in  thy 
murmuring  blaft :  and  thy  wind  whiftles  through  the  gray 
hair  of  Ollian. 

Now  on  the  fide  of  Mora  the  heroes  gathered  to  the 
fealt.  A  thoufand  aged  oaks  are  burning  to  the  wind. 
The  ftrength*  of  the  fliells  goes  round.  And  the  fouls  of 
warriors  brighten  with  joy.  But  the  king  of  Lochlin  is 
lilent,  and  forrow  reddens  in  tlie  eyes  of  his:  pride.  He 
often  turned  toward  Lena  and  remembered  that  he  fell. 

Fingal  leaned  on  the  fliield  of  his  fathers.  His  gray 
locks  llowly  waved  on  the  wind,  and  glittered  to  the  beam 
of  night.  He  faw  the  grief  of  Swaran,  and  fpoke  to  the 
firft  of  bards.  ' 

"  Raife,  UUin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace,  and  fooch  my 
foul  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the  noife  of 
arms.  And  let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the 
king  of  Lochlin.  Lie  mult  depart  from  us  with  joy. — 
None  ever  w-ent  fad  from  Fingal.  Ofcar  I  the  hghtning 
of  my  fword  is  againit  the  ftrong  in  battle ;  but  peaceful 
it  lies  by  my  iide  when  warriors  yield  in  w'ar." 

"  Trenmorf ,"  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fongs,  "  lived  in 
the  days  of  other  years.  He  bounded  over  the  waves  of 
the  north  :  com.panion  of  the  Itorm.  The  high  rocks  of 
the  land  of  Lochlin,  and  its  groves  of  murmuring  founds 
appeared  to  the  hero  through  the  milt ;  he  bound  his 
white-bofomed  fails.  Trenmor  purfued  the  boar  that 
roared  along  the  woods  of  Gormal.  Many  had  fled  from 
its  prefence  ;  but  the  fpear  of  Trenmor  flew  it. 

"  Three  chiefs,  that  beheld  the  deed,  told  of  the  migh- 
ty Itranger.  They  told  that  he  Hood  like  a  pillar  of  fire 
in  the  bright  arms  of  his  valour.  The  king  of  Lochlin 
prepared  the  feaft,  and  called  the  blooming  Trenmor. 

Three 

*  By  the  ftrength  of  the  fliell  is  meant  the  liquor  the  heroes  drunk;  of  what 
kind  it  was,  cannot  be  alcertaincd  at  this  diflance  of  time.  The  tranAator  has 
met  with  feveral  anciert  ]5oems  that  mention  wax  lights  and  wine  as  common  in 
the  halls  of  Fingal.  The  names  (^f  lx)th  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  which 
plainly  (hevi's  that  our  ancellors  had  them  from  tke  Ruman.s,  if  they  had  thc-m  at 
all.  "I'he  Caledonians  in  th-^ir  frequent  incurlions  to  the  province,  might  become 
acquainted  with  thofe  conveniencies  of  life,  and  inrrodiice  them  into  their  own 
country,  among  the  booty  which  they  carried  from  Sciuh  Britain. 

t  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  lo  Fingal.  The  itory  is  introduced  to  facili- 
tate the  difmifllon  of  Swaran. 
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Three  days  he  feafled  at  Gormal's  windy  towers  ;  and 
got  his  choice  in  the  combat. 

"  The  land  of  Lochhn  had  no  hero  that  yielded  not  to 
Trenmor.  The  fliell  of  joy  went  round  with  fongs  in 
praife  of  the  king  of  Morven ;  he  that  came  over  the 
waves,  the  firll  of  mighty  men. 

"  Now  when  the  fourth  gray  morn  arofe,  the  hero 
launched  his  lliip ;  and  walking  along  the  filent  fliore 
waited  for  the  rulhing  wind.  For  loud  and  diftant  he 
heard  the  blaft  murmuring  in  the  grove. 

"  Covered  over  with  arms  of  Heel  a  fon  of  the  woody 
Gormal  appeared.  Red  was  his  cheek  and  fair  his  hair. 
His  llvin  hke  the  fnow  of  Morven.  Mild  rolled  his  blue 
and  fmihng  eye  when  he  fpoke  to  the  king  of  fwords. 

"  Stay,  Trenmor,  Hay  thou  liril  of  men,  thou  haft  not 
conquered  Lonval's  fon.  My  fword  has  often  met  the 
brave.     And  the  wife  Ihun  the  ilrength  of  my  bow." 

"  Thou  fair-haired  youth,"  Trenmor  replied,  "  I  will 
not  light  with  Lonval's  fon.  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  fun- 
beam  of  beauty.  Retire  to  Gormal's  dark-brown  hinds." 
"  But  I  will  retire,"  replied  the  youth,  "  with  the  fword 
of  Trenmor  ;  and  exult  in  the  found  of  my  fame.  The 
virgins  Ihall  gather  v.  ith  fmiles  around  him  who  conquer- 
ed Trenmor.  They  Ihall  figh  with  the  lighs  of  love,  and 
admire  the  length  of  thy  fpear ;  when  I  Ihall  carry  it  a- 
mong  thoufands,  and  lift  the  glittering  point  to  the  fun." 
"  Thou  flialt  never  carry  my  fpear,"  laid  the  angry 
king  of  Morven.  "  Thy  mother  lliall  find  thee  pale  on 
the  Ihore  of  the  echoing  Gormal ;  and,  looking  over  the 
dark-blue  deep,  fee  the  fails  of  him  that  flew  her  fon." 

"  I  will  not  hft  the  fpear,"  replied  the  youth,  "  my  arn\ 
is  not  ftrong  with  years.  But  with  the  feathered  dart  I 
have  learned  to  pierce  a  diftant  foe.  Throw  down  that 
heavy  mail  of  Heel ;  for  Trenmor  is  covered  all  over.  I 
firll  will  lay  my  mail  on  earth.  Throw  now  thy  dart, 
thou  king  of  Morven." 

He  faw  the  heaving  of  her  bread.  It  was  the  filler  of 
the  king.  She  had  feen  him  in  the  halls  of  Gormal;  and 
loved  his  face  of  youth.  The  fpear  dropt  from  the  hand 
of  Trenmor  I  he  bent  his  red  cheek  to  the  ground,  for 
he  had  feen  her  like  a  beam  of  light  that  meets  the  fons 
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of  the  cave,  when  they  revifit  the  fields  of  the  fun,  and 
bend  then*  aching  eyes. 

"  Chief  of  the  windy  Monen,"  begun  the  maid  of  the 
arms  of  fnow ;  "  let  me  reft  in  thy  bounding  Ihip,  far 
from  the  love  of  Coda.  For  he,  like  the  thunder  of  the 
defart,  is  terrible  to  Inibaca.  He  loves  me  in  the  gloom 
of  his  pride,  and  fliakes  ten  thoufand  fpearsi" 

"  Reft  thou  in  peace,"  faid  the  mighty  Trenmor,  "  be- 
hind the  fliield  of  my  fathers.  I  will  not  fly  from  the 
chief,  though  he  ftiakes  ten  thoufand  fpears." 

"  Three  days  he  waited  on  the  ftiore ;  and  fent  his  horn 
abroad.  He  called  Corla  to  battle  from  all  his  echoing 
hills.  But  Corla  came  not  to  battle.  The  king  of  Loch- 
lin  defcended.  He  feafted  on  the  roaring  fliore  ;  and 
gave  the  maid  to  Trenmor." 

"  King  of  Lochlin,"  faid  Fingal,  "thy  blood  flows  in  the 
veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  families  met  in  battle,  becaule  they 
loved  the  ftrife  of  fpears.  But  often  did  they  feaft  in  the 
hall ;  and  fend  round  the  joy  of  the  lliell.  Let  thy  face 
brighten  with  gladnefs,  and  thine  ear  delight  in  the  harp. 
Dreadful  as  the  ftorm  of  thine  ocean  thou  haft  poured  thy 
valour  forth;  thy  voice  has  been  like  the  voice  of  thou- 
fands  when  they  engage  in  battle.  Raife,  to-morrow, 
thy  white  fails  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca. 
Bright  as  the  beam  of  noon  flie  comes  on  my  mournful 
foul.  I  faw  thy  tears  for  the  fair  one,  and  fpared  thee  in 
the  hails  of  Starno  ;  when  my  fword  was  red  with  flaugh- 
ter,  and  my  eye  fall  of  tears  for  the  maid.  Or  doft  thou 
chufe  the  fight?  The  combat  which  thy  fathers  gave  to 
Trenmor  is  thine ;  that  thou  mayeft  depart  renowned  like 
the  fun  letting  in  the  weft." 

"  King  of  the  race  of  Morven,"  faid  the  chief  of  the 
waves  of  Lochlin  ;  "  never  will  Swaran  fight  with  thee, 
firft  of  a  thoulimd  heroes  I  I  faw  thee  in  the  halls  of  Star- 
no,  and  few  were  thy  years  beyond  my  own.  When 
lliall  I,  faid  I  to  my  foul,  lift  the  fpear  like  the  noble 
Pingal  ?  We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  warrior,  on  the 
fide  of  the  fiiaggy  Malmor ;  after  my  waves  had  carried 
me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  feaft  of  a  thoufand  fhells  was 
fpread.  Let  the  bards  fend  his  fame  who  overcame  to 
future  years,  for  noble  was  the  ftrife  of  Malmor. 

"  But 
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"  But  many  of  the  fliips  of  Locliliri  have  loft  their  youths 
on  Lena.  Take  thefe,  thou  king  of  Morven,  and  be  the 
friend  of  Swaran  :  And  when  thy  fons  fhall  come  to  the 
mofly  towers  of  Gormal,  the  feaft  of  Hiells  fhall  be  fpread, 
and  the  combat  offered  on  the  vale. 

"  Nor  fliip,"  replied  the  king,  "  fliall  Fingal  take,  nor 
land  of  many  hills.  The  defart  is  enough  to  me  with  all 
its  deer  and  woods.  Pvife  on  thy  waves  again,  thou  no- 
ble friend  of  Agandecca.  Spread  thy  white  fails  to  the 
beam  of  the  morning,  and  return  to  the  echoing  hills  of 
Gormal." 

"  Bled  be  thy  ioul,  thou  king  of  fnells,"  faid  Swaran 
of  the  dark-brown  iliield.  "  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale 
offpring.  In  war  the  mountain-iform.  Take  now  my 
liand  in  friendfliip,  thou  noble  king  of  Morven.  Let  thy 
bards  mourn  thofe  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the  fons  of 
Lochlin  to  earth  ;  and  raife  the  inolTy  ftones  of  their  fame. 
That  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter  may  behold  the 
place  where  their  fathers  fought.  And  fome  hunter  may 
fay,  when  he  leans  on  a  mofPy  tomb,  here  Fingal  and  Swa- 
ran fought,  the  heroes  of  other  years.  Thus  hereafter 
fliall  he  fay,  and  our  fame  fliall  laft  for  ever!" 

"  Swaran,"  fliid  the  king  of  the  hills,  "  to-day  our  fame 
is  greateft.  We  fliall  pais  away  like  a  dream.  No  found 
will  be  in  the  fields  of  our  battles.  Our  tombs  v\ill  be 
loft  in  the  heath.  The  hunter  fliall  not  know  the  place 
of  our  reft.  Our  names  may  be  heard  in  fong,  but  the 
11  rength  of  our  arms  will  ceafe.  O  Offian,  Carril,  and 
Ullin,  you  know  of  heroes  that  are  no  more.  Give  us 
the  fong  of  other  years.  Let  the  night  pafs  away  on  the 
found,  and  morning  return  with  joy." 

We  gave  the  fong  to  the  kings,  and  a  hundred  harps 
accompanied  our  voice.  The  face  of  Swaran  brightened 
like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when  the  clouds  vanifli  a- 
way,  and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in  the  midft  of  the 
iky. 

It  was  then  that  Fingal  fpoke  to  Carril  the  chief  of  o- 
ther  times.  "  Where  is  the  Ion  of  Semo  ;  the  king  of  tlie 
ifle  of  mift  ?  has  he  retired,  like  the  meteor  of  death,  to 
The  dreary  cave  of  Tura  ?" 

"  Cuch ullin,"  faid  Carril  of  other  times,  lies  in  the  dreary 

K  ij  cave 
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cave  of  Tura.  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his  ftrength. 
His  thoughts  on  the  battle  which  he  loft.  Mournful  is 
the  king  of  fpears ;  for  he  has  oftCn  been  viclorious.  He 
fends  the  fword  of  his  war  to  reft  on  the  fide  of  Fingal. 
For,  like  the  ftorm  of  the  defart,  thou  haft  fcattered  all 
his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal,  the  fword  of  the  hero ;  for 
his  fame  is  departed  like  mift  when  it  flies  before  the  ruft- 
ling  wind  of  the  vale. 

"  No  :"  replied  the  king,  "  Fingal  fliall  never  take  his 
fword.  His  arm  is  mighty  in  war  ;'  his  fame  fhall  never 
fail.  Many  have  been  overcome  in  battle,  that  have  flione 
afterwards  like  the  fun  of  heaven. 

"  O  Swaran,  king  of  the  refounding  woods,  give  all 
thy  grief  away.  The  vanquillied,  if  brave,  are  renown- 
ed ;  they  are  hke  the  fun  in  a  cloud  when  he  hides  his 
face  in  the  fouth,  but  looks  again  on  the  hills  of  grafs. 

"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fought  the  battle 
on  every  coaft.  His  foul  rejoiced  in  blood  ;  his  ear  in  the 
din  of  arms.  He  poured  his  warriors  on  the  founding 
Craca ;  and  Craca's  king  met  him  from  his  grove  ;  for 
then  within  the  circle  of  Brumo*  he  fpoke  to  the  ftone 
of  power. 

"  Fierce  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of 
the  breaft  of  fnow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of  Craca 
had  reached  Grumal  at  the  ftreams  of  Cona  ;  he  vowed 
to  have  the  white-bofomed  maid,  or  die  on  the  echoing 
Craca.  Three  days  they  firove  together,  and  Grumal  on 
the  fourth  was  bound. 

"  Far  from  his  friends  they  placed  him  in  the  horrid 
circle  of  Bruma ;  where  often,  they  faid,  the  ghofts  of 
the  dead  howled  round  the  ftone  of  their  fear.  But  af- 
terwards he  flione  like  a  pillar  of  the  light  of  heaven. 
They  fell  by  his  mighty  hand,  and  Grumal  had  his  fame. 

"  Raife,  ye  bards  of  other  times,  raife  high  the  praife 
of  heroes ;  that  my  foul  may  fettle  on  their  fame  ;  and 
the  mind  of  Swaran  ceafe  to  be  fad." 

Tliey  lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora  ;  the  dark  winds  ruft- 
led  over  the  heroes.  A  hundred  voices  at  once  arofe,  a 
hundred  harps  were  ftrung;  they  fung  of  otlier  times,  and 
the  mighty  chiefs  of  former  years. 

When 

•  This  pafTage  alludes  to  tlie  religion  of  tlie  king  of  Craca.  See  a.  note  on  ss 
Smilar  J'ulje(!l  in  the  third  book. 
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When  now  fliall  I  hear  the  bard  ;  or  rejoice  at  the 
fame  of  my  fathers?  The  harp  is  not  flrung  on  Morven ; 
nor  the  voice  of  mufic  railed  on  Cona.  Dead  with  the 
.mighty  is  the  bard  ;  and  fame  is  in  the  defart  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  and 
ghmmers  on  gray-headed  Cromla.  Over  Lena  is  heard 
the  horn  of  Swaran,  and  the  fons  of  the  ocean  gather  a- 
round.  Silent  and  fad  they  mount  the  wave,  and  the 
blaft  of  Ullin  is  behind  their  fails.  White,  as  the  mill  of 
Morven,  they  float  along  the  fea. 

"  Call,"  faid  Fingal,  "  call  my  dogs,  the  long-bound- 
ing fons  of  the  chafe.  Call  white-breafted  Bran;  and  the 
furly  ftrength  of  Luath.  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  but  he  is 
not  here  I  My  fon  refts  on  the  bed  of  death.  Fillan  and 
Fergus,  blow  my  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the  chafe  may  a- 
rife  ;  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear  and  Hart  at  the 
lake  of  roes." 

The  flirill  found  fpreads  along  the  wood.  The  fons  of 
heathy  Cromla  arife.  A  thoufand  dogs  fly  off  at  once, 
gray-bounding  through  the  heath.  A  deer  fell  by  every, 
dog,  and  three  by  the  white-breafl;ed  Bran.  He  brought 
them,  in  their  flight,  to  Fingal,  that  the  joy  of  the  king 
might  be  great. 

One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno ;  and  the  grief  of 
Fingal  returned.  He  faw  how  peaceful  lay  the  ftone  of 
him  who  was  the  firfl:  at  the  chafe.  "  No  more  flialt 
thou  rife,  O  my  fon,  to  partake  of  the  feafl;  of  Cromla. 
Soon  will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  and  the  grafs  grow  rank  on 
thy  grave.  ,The  fons  of  the  feeble  fliall  pais  over  it,  and 
Ihall  not  know  that  the  mighty  lie  there. 

"  Olfian  and  Fillan,  fons  of  my  flirength,  and  Gaul 
king  of  the  blue  fwords  of  war,  let  us  afcend  the  hill  to 
the  cave  of  Tura,  and  find  the  chief  of  the  battles  of 
Erin,  Are  thefe  the  walls  of  Tura  ?  gray  and  lonely 
they  rife  on  the  heath.  The  king  of  fliells  is  fad,  and 
the  halls  are  defolate.  Come  let  us  find  the  king  of 
fwords,  and  give  him  all  our  joy.  But  is  that  Cuchullin, 
O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of  fmoke  on  the  heath  ?  The  wind 
of  Cromla  is  on  my  eyes,  and  I  diftinguifli  not  my  friend." 
"  Fingal  I"  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is  the  fon  of  Semo. 
Gloomy  and  fad  is  the  hero  ;  his  hand  is  on  his  fvvord. 
Hail  to  the  fon  of  battle,  breaker  of  the  fiaields  ?" 

"Hail 
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"  Hail  to  thee,"  replied  Cuchullin,  "  hail  to  all  the 
fons  of  Morven.  Dehghtful  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal,  it 
is  like  the  fun  on  Cromla  ;  when  the  hunter  mourns  his 
abfence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between  the  clouds. 
Thy  fons  are  like  ftars  that  attend  thy  courfe,  and  give 
light  in  the  night.  It  is  not  thus  thou  haft  feen  me,  O 
Fingal,  returning  from  the  wars  of  the  defart ;  when  the 
kings  of  the  world  *  had  fled,  and  joy  returned  to  the 
hill  of  hinds." 

"  Many  are  thy  words,  Cuchullin,"  faid  Connanf  of 
fmall  renown.  "  Thy  words  are  many,  fon  of  Semo,  but 
where  are  thy  deeds  in  arms  ?  Why  did  we  come  over 
the  ocean  to  aid  thy  feeble  fword  ?  Thou  fiyeft  to 
thy  cave  of  forrow,  and  Connan  fights  thy  battles :  Re- 
fign  to  me  thefe  arms  of  light ;  yield  them,  thou  fon  of 
Erin." 

"  No  hero,"  replied  the  chief,  "  ever  fought  the  arms 
of  Cuchullin  ;  and  had  a  thoufand  heroes  fought  them  it 
were  in  vain,  thou  gloomy  youth.  I  fled  not  to  the  cave 
of  forrow,  as  long  as  Erin's  warriors  lived." 

"  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  faid  Fhigal,  "  Connan,  fay 
no  more.  Cuchullin  is  renowned  in  battle,  and  terrible 
over  the  defart.  Often  have  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou  flor- 
my  chief  of  Innis-fail.  Spread  now  thy  white  fails  for 
the  ifle  of  mill,  and  fee  Bragela  leaning  on  her  rock. 
Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears,  and  the  winds  lift  her  long 
hair  from  her  heaving  breaft.  She  liftens  to  the  winds  of 
night  to  hear  the  voice  of  thy  rowers 4";  to  hear  the  fong 
of  the  fea,  and  the  found  of  thy  diflant  harp." 

"  And  long  faall  fhe  lilten  in  vain  ;  Cuchullin  fliall 
never  return.  How  can  I  behold  Bragela  to  raife  the 
ligh  of  her  breaft  ?  Fingal,  I  was  always  viclorious  in  the 
battles  of  other  fpears  I" 

"  And  hereafter  thou  flialt  be  vicforious,"  faid  Fingal 
king  of  fliells.     "  The  fame  of  Cuchullin  fhall  grow  like 

the 

•  This  is  the  onlv  pafTajj^e  in  the  poem,  -wherein  the  wars  of  Fingal  againft  the 
Romans  are  alluded  to:  The  Roman  emperor  is  diilinguifhed  in  old  compofitions 
by  the  title  oi.king  of  the  ivorld. 

+  C  .nnan  was  of  the  family  of  Morni.  He  is  mentioned  in  feveral  other  poems, 
-and  always  appears  with  the  lame  charader.  The  poet  paffed  him  over  in  filencc 
till  now,  and  his  behaviour  here  deferves  no  better  ulage. 

\  The  prai^ice  of  finging  when  thev  row  is  univerfal  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north-well  coall  of  Scotland  and  the  illes.  -It  deceives  time,  and  infpirits  the 
roweis. 
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the  branchy  tree  of  Cromla.  Many  battles  await  thee, 
O  chief,  and  many  fhall  be  the  wounds  of  thy  hand. 
Bring  hither,  Ofcar,  the  deer,  and  prepare  the  feaft  of 
fliells ;  that  our  fouls  may  rejoice  after  danger,  and  our 
friends  delight  in  our  prefence." 

We  fat,  we  feafhed,  and  we  fung.  The  foul  of  Cu- 
chullin  rofe.  The  ftrength  of  his  arm  returned  ;  and 
gladnefs  brightened  on  his  face.  Ullin  gave  the  fong, 
and  Carril  raifed  the  voice.  I  often,  joined  the  bards, 
and  fung  of  battles  of  the  fpear.  Battles  I  where  I  often 
fought;  but  nov.T  fight  no  more.  The  fame  of  my  former 
actions  is  ceafed  ;  and  I  fit  forlorn  at  the  tombs  of  my 
friends. 

Thus  they  pafied  the  night  in  the  fong  ;  and  brought 
back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath, 
and  fliook  his  glittering  fpear.  He  moved  firfl;  toward 
the  plains  of  Lena,  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  fire. 
*'  Spread  the  fail,"  laid  the  king  of  Morven,  "  and  catch 
the  winds  that  pour  from  Lena."  We  rofe  on  the  wave 
with  fongs,  and  ruflied,  with  joy,  through  the  foam  of 
the  ocean. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Tlus  poem  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  antiqiaty  of  Oflian's  compofitions.  The 
Caracul  jnicntioned  here,  is  the  fame  witli  Caracalla  the  fon  of  Severus,  who  in  the  year  211  ccm- 
inaiu'.ed  an  expedition  againft  the  Caledonians.  The  variety  of  the  meafure  (hews  that  tlie  poem 
•'^'as  originally  fet  to  mufic,  and  perhaps  prefented  before  the  chiefs  upon  foleinn  occafions.  Tradi- 
tion has  handed  down  tlie  ftory  more  complete  than  it  is  in  the  poem.  "  Comala,  the  daughter  of 
Sarno  king  of  hiiftore  or  Orkney  iflands,  fell  in  love  with  Fingal  the  fon  of  Comhal  at  a  feaft,  to 
which  her  father  had  invited  him,  (Fingal,  B.  III.)  upon  his  return  from  Lochlin,  after  the  death 
of  Agandecca.  Hrr  pafhon  was  fo  violent,  that  (he  followed  him,  difguifed  like  a  youth,  who 
wanted  to  be  employed  in  liis  Wars.  Slie  was  foon  difcovered  by  Hidallan  the  fon  of  Lamor,  one  of 
Fingal's  heroes,  whof>;  love  Ihe  had  flighted  fome  time  before.  Her  romantic  paffion  and  beauty 
recommended  her  fo  much  to  the  king,  that  he  had  refolved  to  make  her  his  wife;  when  news  was 
brought  him  of  Caracul's  expedition.  He  marched  to  ftop  tlie  progrefs  of  the  enemj',  and  Comala 
attended  lihn.  He  left  her  on  a  hill,  within  fight  of  Caracul's  army,  when  he  himfelf  went  to  bat- 
tle, having  pre\'ioufly  promifed,  if  he  furvived,  to  return  that  night."  Tlie  fequel  of  the  ftory  may- 
be g-athered  from  the  poem  itfclf. 


THE    PERSONS. 
fiNGAL.  me; 


ELILCOMA.        1 

;rsagrena.  J 


Daughters  of  MornX. 
HIDALLAN.  DEJ 

COMALA.  BARDS, 


DERSAGRENA, 

1  HE  chafe  is  over.  No  noife  on  Ardven  but  the  tor- 
rent's roar  I  Daughter  of  Morni,  come  from  Crona's 
banks.  Lay  down  the  bow  and  take  the  harp.  Let  the 
night  come  on  with  fongs,  and  our  joy  be  great  on 
Ardven, 

*  Me/iL  And  night  comes  on,  thou  blue-eyed  maid, 
gray  night  grows  dim  along  the  plain.  I  faw  a  deer  at 
Crona's  flream  ;  a  mofly  bank  he  feemed  through  the 
gloom,  but  foon  he  bounded  away.  A  meteor  played 
round  his  branchy  horns ;  and  the  awful  faces  of  other 
times  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona. 

L  I>eKfa, 

*  Melilcoma,  foft-roUing  eye. 
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*  Derfa.  Thefe  are  the  iigns  of  Fingal's  death.  The 
king  of  fhields  is  fallen  I  and  Caracul  prevails.  Rife, 
Comalaf ,  from  thy  rocks ;  daughter  of  Sarno,  rife  in 
tears.  The  youth  of  thy  love  is  low,  and  his  ghoft  is  al- 
ready on  our  hills. 

Melil.  There  Comala  fits  forlorn  !  two  gray  dogs  near 
lliake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the  flying  breeze.  Her 
red  cheek  refts  on  her  arm,  and  the  mountain  wind  is  in 
her  hair.  She  turns  her  blue-rolling  eyes  towards  the 
fields  of  his  promife.  Where  art  thou,  O  Fingal,  for  the 
night  is  gathering  around  ? 

Comala.  O  Carun  %  of  the  ft  reams  I  why  do  I  behold 
thy  waters  roUing  in  blood  ?  Has  the  noife  of  the  battle 
been  heard  on  thy  banks  ;  and  fleeps  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  ?  Rife,  moon,  thou  daughter  of  the  Iky  I  look  from 
between  thy  clouds,  that  I  may  behold  the  light  of  his 
Heel,  on  the  field  of  his  promife.  Or  rather  let  the  me- 
teor, that  lights  our  departed  fathers  through  the  night, 
come,  with  its  red  light,  to  fliew  me  the  way  to  my  fal- 
len hero.  Who  will  defend  me  from  forrow?  Who  from 
the  love  of  Hidallan?  Long  fiiall  Comala  look  before  file 
can  behold  Fingal  in  the  midft  of  his  hoft ;  bright  as  the 
beam  of  the  morning  in  the  cloud  of  an  early  fliower. 

§  Hidal.  Roll,  thou  mift  of  gloomy  Crona,  roll  on  the 
path  of  the  hunter.  Hide  his  fteps  from  mine  eyes,  and 
let  me  remember  my  friend  no  more.  The  bands  of 
battle  are  fcattered,  and  no  crowding  fteps  are  round  the 
noife  of  his  fteel.  O  Carun,  roll  thy  fi:reams  of  blood, 
for  the  chief  of  the  people  fell. 

Comala.  Who  fell  on  Carun's  grafly  banks,  fon  of  the 
cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  white  as  the  fnow  of  Ardven  ? 
Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the  fhower  ?  Was  his  hair  like 
the  mift  of  the  hill,  foft  and  curhng  in  the  day  of  the 
fun  ?  Was  he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ?  Fleet 
as  the  roe  of  the  defart  .^ 

Hidal 

*  Derfagrena,  the  brightnefj  of  a  fun-beam. 
■\  Comala,  the  maid  of  the  pleafant  broiu. 

\  Carun  or  Cra'on,  a  ivi?tdirig  ri-vcr.  This  rivei'  retains  ftill  tlie  name  of  Car- 
ron,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  I'ome  miles  to  the  north  of  Falkirk. 

§  Hidallan  was  fent  by  Fingal  to  give  notice  to  Comala  of  his  return;  he,  to  re- 
venge bimfelf  on  her  for  flighting  his  love  fome  time  before,  told  her  that  the  king 
■was  killed  in  battle.  He' even  pretended  that  he  carried  his  body  from  the  field 
robe  buried  in  her  prefence;  and  this  circumftauce  makes  it  probable  that  the 
po«m  was  prefcnteii  of  old. 
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HidaJ.  O  that  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leaning 
from  her  rock  I  Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  and  her  blulli- 
ing  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks  I  Blow,  thou  gentle 
breeze,  and  lift  the  heavy  locks  of  the  maid,  that  I  may 
behold  her  white  arm,  and  lovely  cheek  of  her  forrovv^  1 

Comah.  And  is  the  fon  of  Comhal  lallen,  chief  of  the 
mournful  tale?  The  thunder  rolls  on  the  hilll  The  hght- 
ning  flies  on  wings  of  fire  I  But  they  frighten  not  Coma- 
la  ;  for  her  Fingal  fell.  Say,  chief  of  the  mournful  tale, 
fell  the  breaker  of  fliields  ? 

Hidal  The  nations  are  fcattered  on  their  hills ;  for 
they  fliall  hear  the  voice  of  the  chief  no  more. 

Comala.  Confufion  purfue  thee  over  thy  plains ;  and 
deflrudion  overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the  world.  Few 
be  thy  ileps  to  thy  grave ;  and  let  one  virgin  mourn 
thee.  Let  her  be,  like  Comala,  tearful  in  the  days  of 
her  youth.  Why  haft  thou  told  me,  Hidallan,  that  my 
hero  fell?  I  might  have  hoped  a  little  while  his  re- 
turn, and  have  thought  I  faw  him  on  the  diflant  rock ;  a 
tree  might  have  deceived  me  with  his  appearance  ;  and 
the  v.'ind  of  the  hill  been  the  found  of  his  horn  in  mine 
ear.  O  that  I  were  on  the  banks  of  Carun  I  that  my 
tears  might  be  warm  on  his  cheek  I 

Hidal.  He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun :  on  Ardven, 
heroes  raife  his  tomb.  Look  on  them,  O  moon,  from 
thy  clouds;  be  thy  beam  bright  on  his  breaft,  that  Coma- 
la may  behold  him  in  the  light  of  his  armour. 

Comala.  Stop,  ye  fons  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold  my 
love.  He  left  me  at  the  chafe  alone,  I  knew  not  that 
he  went  to  war.  He  laid  he  would  return  with  the 
night ;  and  the  king  of  Morven  is  returned.  Why  didft 
thou  not  tell  me  that  he  would  fall,  O  trembling  fon  of 
the  rock*  I  Thou  hall  feen  him  in  the  blood  of  his  youth, 
but  thou  didil  not  tell  Comala. 

Melil.  What  found  is  that  on  Ardven?  Who  is  that 
bright  in  the  vale  ?  Who  comes  like  the  flrength  of  ri- 
vers, when  their  crowded  waters  glitter  to  the  moon  ? 

Comala.  Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the  fon  of 
L  ij  the 

•  By  the  fon  of  the  rock  flie  means  a  druid.  It  is  probable  that  fome  of  the  or- 
der of  the  druids  remained  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fingal ;  and 
that  Comala  had  confulted  one  of  them  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  with  Ca- 
racul. 
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the  king  of  the  world  I  Ghofl  of  Fingal  I  do  thou,  from 
thy  cloud,  direct  Comala's  bow.  Let  him  fall  like  the 
hart  of  the  defart.  It  is  Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his  ghoils. 
Why  doll  thou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten  and  pleafe 
my  foul  ? 

Fingal.  Raife,  ye  bards  of  the  fong,  the  wars  of  the 
flreamy  Carun.  Caracul  has  fled  from  my  arms  along 
the  fields  of  his  pride.  He  fets  far  diftant  like  a  meteor 
that  inclofes  a  fpirit  of  night,  when  the  winds  drive  it 
over  the  heath,  and  the  dark  v/oods  are  gleaming  around. 
I  heard  a  voice  like  the  breeze  of  my  hills.  Is  it  the 
huntrefs  of  Galmal,  the  white-handed  daughter  of  Sarno? 
Look  from  thy  rocks,  my  love;  and  let  me  hear  the 
voice  of  Comala. 

Coviala.  Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  rert,  O  lovely  fori 
of  death  1 

Fingal.  Come  to  the  cave  of  my  reft.  The  ftorm  is 
over,  and  the  fun  is  on  our  fields.  Come  to  the  cave  of 
my  reft,  huntrefs  of  echoing  Cona. 

Comala,  He  is  returned  v\'ilh  his  fame ;  I  feel  the  right 
hand  of  his  battles.  But  I  muft  reft  befide  the  rock  till 
my  foul  fettle  from  fear.  Let  the  harp  be  near ;  and 
raife  the  fong,  ye  daughters  of  Morni. 

Derfa.  Comala  has  llain  three  deer  on  Ardven,  and  the 
fire  afcends  on  the  rock ;  go  to  the  feaft  of  Comala,  king 
of  the  woody  Morven  1 

Fingal.  Raife  ye  fons  of  long,  the  wars  of  the  ftrcamy 
Carun ;  that  my  white-handed  maid  may  rejoice  :  while  I 
behold  the  feaft  of  my  love. 

Bards.  Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons  of 
battle  fled.  The  fteed  is  not  feen  on  our  fields;  and  the 
wings  *  of  their  pride  fpread  in  other  lands.  The  fun 
will  now  rife  in  peace,  and  tire  fliadows  defcend  in  joy. 
The  voice  of  the  chafe  will  be  heard  ;  and  the  fliielda 
hang  in  the  hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in  the  war  of  the 
ocean,  and  our  hands  be  red  in  the  blood  of  Lochlin. 
Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons  of  battle  fled. 

Melil.  Defcend,  ye  light  mifts  from  high  ;  ye  moon- 
beams, hft  her  foul.  Pale  lies  the  maid  at  the  rock  I  Co- 
jnala  is  no  more  I 

Fingal,  Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead  ;  the  white  bo- 

foraed 

•  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  eagle. 
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fomed  maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me,  Comala,  on  my  heaths, 
when  I  lit  alone  at  the  llrcams  of  my  hills. 

Hidal.  Ceafed  tlie  voice  of  the  huntrefs  of  Galmal  ? 
Why  did  I  trouble  the  foul  of  the  maid  ?  When  fliall  I  fee 
thee,  with  joy,  in  the  chafe  of  the  dark-brown  hinds  ? 

Fingah  Youth  of  tl^e  gloomy  brov/?  no  more  fhalt  thou 
feait  in  my  halls.  Thou  flialt  not  purfue  my  chafe,  and 
my  foes  fhall  not  fall  by  thyfword*.  Lead  me  to  the  place 
of  her  reft  that  I  may  behold  her  beauty.  Pale  flie  lies 
at  the  rock,  and  the  cold  winds  lift  her  hair.  Her  bow- 
firing  founds  in  the  blaft,  and  her  arrov/  was  broken  in 
her  fall.  Raife  the  praife  of  the  daughter  of  Sarno,  and 
give  her  name  to  the  wind  of  the  hills. 

Bards.  See  meteors  roll  around  the  maid;  and  moon- 
beamshftherfoul  I  Around  her,  from  their  clouds,  bend  the 
avv'ful  faces  of  her  fathers;  Sarnof  of  the  gloomy  brov/;  and 
the  red-rolling  eyes  of  Fidallan.  When  fliall  thy  white- 
hand  arife,  and  thy  voice  be  heard  on  our  rocks  ?  The 
maids  fnall  feek  thee  on  the  heath,  but  they  will  not  find 
thee.  Thou  flialt  come,  at  times,  to  their  dreams,  and 
fettle  peace  in  their  foul.  Thy  voice  fliall  remain  in  their 
ears,  and  they  fnall  think  with  joy  on  the  dreams  of  their 
reft.  Meteors  roll  around  the  maid,  and  moon-beams 
lift  her  foul  1 


•  The  fequel  of  the  flor)'  of  Hidallan  is  introduced,  as  an  cpifode,  in  the  poem 
which  immediately  follows  in  this  colle(5lion. 

f  Sarno  the  father  of  Comala  died  foon  aftev  the  flight  of  his  daughter.  Fi- 
dallan was  the  firft  king  that  reigned  in  Iniilore. 


THE 

WAR    OF    CARDS: 

A     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Caros  is  probably  the  noted  ufurper  Caraufiiis,  by  biith  a  Menapian,  who  affumed  tlic  purple  in  the 
year  284;  and,  leizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  Maximian  Herculius  in  feveral  naval  en- 
gagements, which  gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  in  this  poem  the  king  of  /hips.  He  repaired 
Agricola's  wall,  in  order  to  obftruil  the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians;  and  when  he  was  employed 
in  that  work,  it  appearr  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Ofcar  the  fon  of  OiTian. 
This  battle  is  the  foundation  of  this  prefent  poem,  which  is  addreffed  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of 
Tofcar. 


JjRiNG,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  bring  the  harp;  the  Hght 
of  the  fong  rifes  in  Offian's  foul.  It  is  like  the  field,  when 
darknefs  covers  the  hills  around,  and  the  Ihadow  grows 
flowly  on  the  plain  of  the  fun. 

I  behold  my  fon,  O  Malvina,  near  the  mofly  rock  of 
Crona*  but  it  is  the  mill  of  the  defart  tinged  with  the 
beam  of  the  well :  Lovely  is  the  mifl  that  affumes  the 
form  of  Ofcar  !  turn  from  it,  ye  winds,  when  ye  roar  on 
the  fide  of  Ardven. 

Who  comes  towards  my  fon,  with  the  murmur  of  a 
fong  ?  His  llafF  is  in  his  hand,  his  gray  hair  loofe  on  the 
wind.  Surly  joy  Hghtens  his  face ;  and  he  often  looks 
back  to  Caros.  It  is  Rynof  of  the  fong,  he  that  went 
to  view  the  foe. 

"  What  does  Caros  king  of  fhips,"  faid  the  fon  of  the 
now  mournful  Offian  I  "  fpreads  he  the  wings  |  of  his 
pride,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  ?" 

"  He  fpreads  them,  Ofcar,"  replied  the  bard,  "  but 
it  is  behind  his  gathered  heap  §.  He  looks  over  his 
fliones  with  fear,  and  beholds  thee,  terrible,  as  the  gholl 
of  night  that  rolls  the  wave  to  his  Ihips." 

"  Go,  thou  firfl  of  my  bards,"  fays  Ofcar,  "  and  take 
the  fpear  of  Fingal.     Fix  a  flame  on  its  point,  and  fliake 

it 

•  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftream  which  runs  into  the  Carron.  On  its 
banks  is  the  fcene  of  the  preceding  dramatic  poem. 

t  Ryno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poetiy,  Hq  f5?ltU  tO  hftY5  been  X  b?,rd> 
of  the  lir{l  rank,  in  the  days  of  Fingal. 

t  The  Roman  eagle. 

§  Agricola's  wall,  wliich  Caraufius  repairecl, 
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it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid  him  in  fongs  to  advance, 
and  leave  the  rolhng  of  his  wave.  Tell  to  Caros  that  I 
long  for  battle  ;  and  that  my  bow  is  weary  of  the  chafe 
of  Cona.  Tell  hkn  the  mighty  are  not  here  ;  and  that 
my  arm  is  young." 

He  went  with  the  foutid  of  his  fofig.  Ofcar  reared  his 
voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes  on  Ardven,  like 
the  noife  of  a  cave  ;  when  the  fea  of  Togorma  rolls  be- 
fore it ;  and  its  trees  meet  the  roaring  winds.  They  ga- 
ther round  my  fon  like  the  ftreams  of  the  hill ;  when, 
after  rain,  they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  courfe. 

Ryno  came  to  the  mighty  Caros,  and  llruck  his  flam- 
ing fpear.  "  Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar,  O  thou  that 
littefl  on  the  rolling  of  waters.  Fingal  is  diftant  far  ;  he 
hears  the  fongs  of  his  bards  in  Morven  :  and  the  wind 
of  his  hall  is  in  liis  hair.  His  terrible  fpear  is  at  his  fide  ; 
and  his  fhield  that  is  like  that  darkened  moon.  Come  to 
the  battle  of  Ofcar ;  the  hero  is  alone."' 

He  came  not  over  the  flreamy  Carun*  ;  the  bard  re- 
turned with  his  fong.  Gray  night  grov/s  dim  on  Crona. 
The  feaft  of  fliells  is  fpread,  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the 
wind,  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath.  The  ghofts 
of  Ardven  pafs  through  the  beam,  and  iliew  their  dim  and 
diftant  forms.  Comalaf  is  half  unfeen  on  her  meteor; 
and  Hidallan  is  fallen  and  dim,  like  the  darkened  moon 
behind  the  mift  of  night. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad  ?"  faid  Ryno  ;  for  he  alone  beheld 
the  chief.  "  Why  art  thou  fad,  Hidallan,  haft  thou  not 
received  thy  fiime  ?  The  fongs  of  Oftian  have  been  heard, 
and  thy  ghoft  has  brightened  in  the  wind,  when  thou  didft 
bend  from  thy  cloud  to  hear  the  long  of  Morven's  bard.'' 

"  And  do  thine  eyes  behold  the  hero,"  faid  Ofcar, "  like 
the  dim  meteor  of  night  ?  Say,  Ryno,  fay,  how  fell  the 
chief  that  was  fo  renowned  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  ? 
His  name  remains  on  the  rocks  of  Cona  ;  and  I  have  of- 
ten feen  the  ftreams  of  his  hills." 

Fingal,  replied  the  bard,  had  driven  Hildallan  from 
his  wars.  The  king's  foul  was  fad  for  Comala,  and 
his  eyes  could  not  behold  Hildallan.    Lonely,  fad,  along 

the 

•  The  river  Carron. 

+  This  is  the  Iceiie  of  Comala's  death,  which  is  the  fubje£l  of  Uie  dramatic  poem. 
The  poet  mentions  her  in  this  place,  in  order  to  introduce  tlie  I'cquel  of  Hidallan's 
fiory,  who,  on  account  of  her  death,  liad  been  cxpellftd  from  the  wars  ol  Fingal, 
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ir.i.r  licath,  he  (lowly  moved  with  fdent  fleps.  His  arms 
liang  dilbrdered  on  his  fide.  His  hair  flies  loofe  f:om  his 
heuiiet.  The  tear  is  in  his  down-cart  eyes  ;  and  the  figh 
half  fiJent  in  his  breaft.  Three  days  he  ftrayed  unfeen, 
alone,  before  he  came  to  Lamor's  halls  :  the  moify  halls 
of  his  fathers,  at  the  ftream  of  Balva*.  There  Lamor 
iat  alone  beneath  a  tree  ;  for  he  had  fent  his  people  with 
Hidallan  to  war.  The  ilream  ran  at  his  feet,  and  his 
gray  head  relied  on  his  ftaff.  Sightlefs  are  his  aged  eyes. 
He  hums  the  fong  of  other  times.  The  noife  of  Hidal- 
lan's  feet  came  to  his  ear:  he  knew  the  tread  of  his  fon. 

"  Is  the  fon  of  Lamor  returned  ;  or  is  it  the  found  of 
his  ghoit  ?  Hail  thou  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Carun,  fon 
of  the  aged  Lamor?  Or,  if  I  hear  the  found  of  Hidallan's 
feet  ;  where  are  the  mighty  in  war  ?  where  are  my  peo- 
ple, Hidallan,  that  were  wont  to  return  with  their  echo- 
ing Ihields  ?   Have  they  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Carun  ?" 

"  No  :"  replied  the  fighing  youth,  "  the  people  of  La- 
mor hve.  They  are  renowned  in  battle,  my  father;  but  Hi- 
dallan is  renowned  no  more.  I  mud  fit  alone  on  the 
banks  of  Balva,  w- hen  the  roar  of  the  battle  grows." 

"  But  thy  fathers  never  fat  alone,"  replied  the  rifmg 
pride  of  Lamor.  "  They  never  fat  alone  on  the  banks  of 
Balva,  when  the  roar  of  battle  rofe.  Dolt  thou  not  be- 
hold that  tomb  ?  Mine  eyes  difcern  it  not  :  there  refts 
the  noble  Garm^allon  who  never  fled  from  war.  Come,  , 
thou  renowned  in  battle,  he  fays,  come  to  thy  father's 
tomb.  How  am  I  renowned,  Garmallon  ?  my  fon  has 
fled  from  war  I" 

"  King  of  the  ftreamy  Balva !"  fliid  Hidallan  with  a 
figh,  "  why  dofl:  thou  torment  my  foul?  Lamor,  I  never 
feared.  Fingal  was  fad  for  Comala,  and  denied  his  wars 
to  Hidallan:  Go  to  the  gray  flireams  of  thy  land,  he  faid,and 
moulder  like  a  leaflefs  oak,  which  the  winds  have  bent 
over  Balva,  never  more  to  grow  I" 

"  And  muft  I  hear,"  Lamor  replied,  "  the  lonely  tread 
of  Hidallan's  feet?  When  thoulands  are  renowned  in. 
battle,  fliall  he  bend  over  my  gray  fl:reams  ?  Spirit  of  the 
noble  Garmallon  !  carry  Lamor  to  his  place  ;  his  eyes 
are  dark  ;  his  foul  is  fad  :  and  his  fon  has  loll  his  fame  I" 
M  "  Where,'' 

•  This  is  perhaps  that  fmall  ftream,  flill  retaining  the  name  of  Balva,  which 
yuns  through  the  romantic  valley  of  Glentivar  in  Stirlingfhire.  Balva  fignifies  » 
ftlmt fiream ;  and  Glentivar,  the  fequejlered  vale. 
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"  Where,"  faid  the  youth,  "  fliall  I  fearch  for  fame  t6' 
gladden  the  foul  of  Lamor?  From  whence  fhall  I  return 
with  renown,  that  the  found  of  my  arms  may  be  pleafant 
in  his  ear  ?  If  I  go  to  the  chafe  of  hinds,  my  name  will 
not  be  lieard.  Lamor  will  not  feel  my  dogs,  with  his 
hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He  will  not  inquire 
of  his  mountains,  or  of  the  dark-brown  deer  of  his  defarts. 

"  I  mull  fall,"  laid  Lamor,  "  like  a  leaflefs  oak  :  it 
grew  on  a  rock,  but  the  winds  have  overturned  it.  My 
ghoft  will  be  feen  on  my  hills,  mournful  for  my  young 
Hidallan.  Will  not  ye,  ye  mifts,  as  ye  rife,  hide  iiini 
from  my  fight  ?  My  fon  I  go  to  Lamor's  hall :  there  the 
arms  of  our  fathers  hang.  Bring  the  fword  of  Garmallon ; 
he  took  it  from  a  foe." 

He  w^nt  and  brought  the  fword  with  all  its  lludded 
thongs.  He  gave  it  to  his  father.  The  gray-haired  hero 
felt  the  point  with  his  hand. 

"  My  fon  I  lead  me  to  Garmallon's  tomb  :  it  rifes  be- 
fide  that  ruftling  tree.  The  long  grafs  is  withered ;  I 
heard  the  breeze  whiftling  there.  A  little  fountain  mur- 
murs near,  and  fends  its  water  to  Balva.  There  let  me 
reft  ;  it  is  noon  :  and  the  fun  is  on  our  fields." 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  Lamor  peirced  the 
fide  of  his  fon.  Ihey  fleep  together  ;  'and  their  ancient 
halls  moulder  on  Balva's  banks.  Ghofts  are  feen  there 
at  noon  :  the  valley  is  filent,  and  the  people  iliun  the 
place  of  Lamor. 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  fon  *of  the  times 
of  old  I  My  foul  fighs  for  Hidallan  ;  he  fell  in  the  days 
of  his  youth.  He  flies  on  the  blaft  of  the  defart,  and  his 
wandering  is  in  a  foreign  land.  Sons  of  the  echoing  Mor- 
ven  I  draw  near  to  the  foes  of  Fingal.  Send  the  night 
away  in  fongs ;  and  watch  the  ftrength  of  Caros.  Ofcar 
goes  to  the  people  of  other  times  ;  to  the  fhades  of  filent 
Ardven ;  where  his  fathers  fit  dim  in  their  clouds,  and 
behold  the  future  war.  And  art  thou  there,  Hidallan, 
like  a  half-extinguifhed  meteor  ?  Come  to  my  fight,  in 
thy  forrow,  chief  of  the  roaring  Balva  I" 

The  heroes  move  w'ith  their  fongs.  Ofcar  fiowly  af- 
cends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night  are  fetting  on  the 
heath  before  him.  A  diftant  torrent  faintly  roars.  Un- 
frequent  blafts  rufii  through  aged  oaks.     The  half  en- 

fightcned 
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lightened  moon  finks  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Fee- 
ble voices  are  heard  on  the  heath.     Ofcar  drew  his  fword. 

"  Come,"  faid  the  hero,  "  O  ye  ghofts  of  my  lathers  I  ye 
that  fought  againil  the  kings  of  the  world  I  Tell  me  the 
deeds  of  future  times ;  and  your  difcourfe  in  your  caves : 
when  you  talk  together  and  behold  your  fons  in  the  fields 
of  the  valiant." 

Trcnmor  came,  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his  mighty 
fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  fteed  of  the  firanger,  fupported  his 
airy  hmbs.  His  robe  is  of  the  mifh  of  Lano,  that  brings 
death  to  the  people.  His  fword  is  a  meteor  half-extin- 
guilhed.  His  face  is  without  form,  and  dark.  He  figh- 
ed  thrice  over  the  hero  :  and  thrice  the  winds  of  the  night 
roared  around.  Many  were  his  words  to  Ofcar:  but  they 
only  came  by  halves  to  our  ears  :  they  were  dark  as  the 
tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the  fong  arofe.  He 
llowly  vanifiied  like  a  mill  that  melts  on  the  funny  hill.  It 
was  then,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  my  fon  begun  firft  to  be 
fad.  He  forefaw  the  fall  of  his  race;  and,  at  times,  he  was 
thoughtful  and  dark ;  lilve  the  fun  when  he  carries  a  cloud 
on  his  face :  but  he  looks  afterwards  on  the  hills  of  Cona. 

Ofcar  palled  the  night  among  his  fathers,  gray  morn- 
ing met  him  on  the  banks  of  Carun.  A  green  vale  fur- 
rounded  a  tomb  which  arofe  in  the  times  of  old.  Little 
hills  hft  their  -lead  at  a  difiance  ;  and  Itretch  their  old 
trees  to  the  wind.  The  warriors  of  Caros  fat  there,  for 
they  had  palled  the  llream  by  night.  They  appeared, 
like  the  trunks  of  aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light  of  the 
morning.  Olcar  ilood  at  the  tomb,  and  raifed  thrice  his 
terrible  voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed  around  :  the 
ftarting  roes  bounded  aw^ay.  And  the  trembling  ghofts 
of  the  dead  iled,  fhrieking  on  their  clouds.  So  terrible 
was  the  voice  of  my  fon,  when  he  called  his  friends. 

A  thoufand  fpears  rofe  around ;  the  people  of  Caros 
rofe.  Why,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  v,'hy  that  tear?  My 
fon,  though  alone,  is  brave.  Ofcar  is  like  abeam  of  the 
Iky ;  he  turns  around  and  the  people  fall.  His  hand  is 
like  the  arm  of  a  ghoft,  when  he  ftretches  it  from  a  cloud; 
the  reft  of  his  thin  form  is  unfeen  :  but  the  people  die 
in  the  vale  I  My  fon  beheld  the  approach  of  the  foe  ;  and 
he  ftood  in  the  filent  darknefs  of  his  ftrcngth.  "Am  I 
alone,  faid  Ofcar,  in  the  midft  of  a  thoufand  foes  ?  Many 
Mij  a 
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a  fpear  is  tliere !  many  a  darkly-rolling  eye  I  Shall  I  fiy  to 
Ardven  ?  But  did  my  fathers  ever  fly  !  The  mark  of  their 
arm  ig  in  a  thoufand  battles.  Ofcar  too  vill  be  renown- 
ed. Come,  ye  dim  ghofts  of  my  fathers,  and  behold  my 
deeds  in  war  I  I  may  fall ;  but  I  will  be  renowned  like 
the  race  of  the  echoing  Morven."  He  Hood  dilated  hi 
his  place,  like  a  flood  fwelhng  in  a  narrow  vale.  The 
battle  came,  but  they  fell :  bloody  was  the  fword  of  Ofcar. 

The  noife  reached  \]\s  people  at  Crona;  they  came  like 
a  hundred  flrcams.  The  warriors  of  Caros  fled,  and  Of- 
car remained  like  a  rock  left  by  the  ebbing  fea. 

Now  dark  and  deep,  v.ith  all  his  Heeds,  Caros  rolled 
his  might  along :  the  little  llreams  are  loit  in  his  courfe ; 
and  the  earth  is  rocking  round.  Battle  fpreads  from  wing 
to  wing  :  ten  thoufand  fwords  gleam  at  once  in  the  iky. 
But  why  fliould  Offian  fing  of  battles  ?  For  never  more 
ihall  my  fl:eel  fliine  in  war.  I  remember  the  days  of  my 
youth  with  forrow  ;  when  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm. 
Happy  are  they  who  fell  in  their  youth,  in  the  midft  of 
their  renown  I  They  have  not  beheld  the  tombs  of  their 
friends :  or  failed  to  bend  the  bow  of  their  ftrength.  Hap- 
py art  thou,  O  Ofcar,  in  the  midlt  of  thy  rufliing  blaii. 
Thou  often  goefl;  to  the  fields  of  thy  fame,  where  Caros 
fled  from  thy  lifted  fword. 

Darknefs  comes  on  my  foul,  O  fair  daughter  of  Tofcar, 
I  behold  not  the  form  of  my  fon  at  Carun  ;  nor  the  figure 
of  Ofcar  on  Crona.  The  rulHing  winds  have  carried  him 
far  away  ;  and  the  heart  of  his  father  is  fad. 

But  lead  me,  O  Malvina,  to  the  found  of  my  woods, 
and  the  roar  of  my  m.ountain  llreams.  Let  the  chace  be 
heard  on  Cona  ;  that  I  may  think  on  the  days  of  other 
years.  And  bring  me  the  harp,  O  maid,  that  I  may  touch 
it  when  the  fight  of  my  foul  fliali  arife.  Be  thou  near, 
to  learn  the  fong  ;  and  future  times  fhall  hear  of  Ollian. 

The  fons  of  the  feeble  hereafter  will  lift  the  voice  on 
Cona  ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  rocks,  fay,  "  Here  Oflian 
dwelt."  They  fliaii  admire  the  chiefs  of  old,  and  the 
race  that  are  no  more  :  while  we  ride  on  our  clouds,  Mal- 
vina, on  the  wings  of  the  roaring  winds.  Our  voices 
fhall  be  heard,  at  times,  in  the  defart ;  and  we  fliallfing 
on  the  winds  of  the  rock. 

T  II  E 


WAR  OF  INIS-THONA: 

A     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Tlih  poem  is  rm  epifodr  introduced  in  a  gTcsf  work  compofed  by  OfTian,  in  which  the  aftions  of  hit 

iVi-iu:s,  and  his  beloved  for.  Ofcur,  were  interwoveu.    The  work  itfelt"  is  loft,    but  feme  epifodes, 

ynd  tlie  ftory  of  the  jxieiii,  are  handed  down  by  tradition.    Iiiis-thoua  was  an  iljand  of  Scaiidinavia, 

fubj'-dl  to  its  own  kiii^.  but  depending  upon  the  kingdom  of  Lochlin. 


L/uR.  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  on  the  hill  of 
heath.  He  fleeps  in  the  mild  beams  of  the  fun  ;  but  he 
awakes  amiJlt  a  llorm ;  the  red  hghtning  flies  around : 
and  the  trees  Ihake  their  heads  to  the  wind.  He  looka 
back  with  joy  on  the  day  of  the  fun,  and  the  pleafant 
dreams  of  his  refl:  I 

When  fliall  Offian's  youth  return,  or  his  ear  delight  in 
the  found  of  arms  ?  When  Ihall  1,  like  Ofcar,  travel  in 
the  light  of  my  Heel  ?  Come,  with  your  flreams,  ye  hills 
of  Cona,  and  Hflen  to  the  voice  of  Offian  I  The  fong  rifeSj, 
like  the  fun,  in  my  foul ;  and  my  heart  feels  the  joys  of 
other  times. 

I  behold  my  towers,  O  Selma  I  and  the  oaks  of  thy 
fnaded  wall  :  thy  flreams  found  in  my  ear  ;  thy  heroes 
gather  round.  Fingal  fits  in  the  midfl ;  and  leans  on  the 
Ihield  of  Trenmor  :  his  fpear  ftands  againil  the  wall ;  he 
liflens  to  the  fong  of  his  bards.  The  deeds  of  his  arm  are 
heard  ;  and  the  adions  of  the  king  in  his  youth. 

Ofcar  had  returned  from  the  chafe,  and  heard  the 
hero's  praife.  He  took  the  fliield  of  Branno*  from  the 
wall ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Red  was  the  cheek 
of  youth.  His  voice  was  trembling,  low.  My  fpear  fliook 
its  bright  head  in  his  hand  :  he  fpoke  to  Morven's  king. 

"  Fingal  I  thou  king  of  heroes  1  Olfian,  next  to  him  in 
war  I  ye  have  fought  the  battle  inyouryouth;  your  names 

are 

•  This  is  Branno,  the  father  of  Everallin,  and  grandfather  to  Ofcar;  he  was 
of  lri(h  extraAion,  and  lord  of  the  country  round  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  great  ac- 
tions a.re  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  his  hofpicality  has  paflcd  into  a  proverb. 
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are  renowned  in  fong.  Ofcar  is  like  the  mift  of  Cona  :  I 
appear  and  vanifh.  The  bard  will  not  know  my  name. 
The  hunter  will  not  fearch  in  the  heath  for  my  tomb. 
Let  me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles  of  Inis-thona.  Dif- 
tant  is  the  land  of  my  war  I  ye  Hiail  not  hear  of  Ofcar's 
fall.  Some  bard  may  find  me  there,  and  give  my  name 
to  the  fong.  The  daughter  of  the  ftranger  fliall  fee  my 
tomb,  and  weep  over  the  youth  that  came  from  afar. 
The  bard  fhall  fay,  at  the  feail,  hear  the  fong  of  Ofcar 
from  the  diftant  land." 

"  Oicar,"  replied  the  king  of  Morven;  "  thou  fhalt  fight, 
fon  of  my  fame  I  Prepare  my  dark-bofomed  fliip  to  carry 
my  hero  to  Inis-thona.  Son  of  my  fon,  regard  our  fame : 
for  thou  art  of  the  race  of  renown.  Let  not  the  children 
of  ftrangers  fay,  feeble  are  the  fons  of  Morven  !  Be  thou, 
in  battle,  like  the  roaring  ilorm  :  mild  as  the  evening 
iun  in  peace.  Tell,  Ofcar,  to  Liis-thona's  king,  that 
Fingal  remembers  his  youth j  v^hen  we  llrove  in  the  com- 
bat together  in  the  days  of  Agandecca." 

They  lifted  up  the  founding  fail ;  the  wind  whiilled 
through  the  thongs*  of  their  mails.  Waves  lafiied  the 
cozy  rocks  :  the  ftrength  of  ocean  roared.  My  fon  be- 
held, from  the  wave,  the  land  of  groves.  He  rufhed  in- 
to the  echoing  bay  of  Runa  ;  and  fent  his  fword  to  An- 
nir  king  of  fpears.  The  gray-haired  hero  role,  when  he 
faw  the  fword  of  FingaL  His  eyes  were  full  of  tears  ; 
and  he  remembered  the  battles  of  their  youth.  Twice 
they  lifted  the  fpcar  before  the  lovejy  Agandecca  :  heroes 
flood  far  diltant,  as  if  tv,-o  ghofls  contended. 

"  Bat  now,"  begun  the  king,  "  I  am  old  j  the  fword 
lies  ufelefs  in  my  hall.  Thou  who  art  of  Morven's  race  I 
Annir  has  been  in  the  fl;rife  of  fpears  ;  but  he  is  pale  and 
withered  now,  like  the  oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no  fon  to 
meet  thee  with  joy,  or  to  carry  thee  to  the  halls  of  his 
fathers.  Argon  is  pale  in  the  toijib,  and  Ruro  is  no  more. 
My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  ilrangers,  and  longs  to  be- 
hold my  tomb.  Her  fpoufe  fliakes  ten  thoufand  fpears ; 
and  cpmesf  like  a  cloud  of  death  from  Lano.  Come  thou 
to  lliare  the  feall  of  Annir,  fon  of  echoing  Morven." 

Three 

*  Leather  thonc^  were  ufed  in  Oflian's  time,  inflead  of  ropes. 
+  Cormalo  had  rcfolved  on  a  war  againlt  his  father-in-law  Annir  king  of  Inis. 
Uicna,  in  order  tc  deprive  him  of  hisfcingdoin;  the  Imjuillcc  of  lii:,  defigns  was  )q 
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Three  days  they  feafted  together ;  on  the  fourth  Annii* 
heard  the  name  of  Ofcar*.  They  rejoiced  in  the  Ihell  f  ; 
and  purlued  the  boars  of  Runa.  BeJide  the  fount  of  mof- 
fy  jR:ones,  the  weary  heroes  re{l.  The  tear  fheals  in  fecret 
from  Annir :  and  he  broke  the  rifing  figh.  "  Here  dark- 
ly reft,"  the  hero  faid,  "  the  children  of  my  youth.  This 
lione  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro:  that  tree  founds  over  the  grave 
of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear  my  voice,  O  my  fons,  within 
your  narrow  houfe?  Or  do  ye  fpeak  in  thefe  ruftling  leaves, 
v/hen  the  winds  of  the  defart  rife  ?" 

"  King  of  Inis-thona,"  faid  Ofcar,  "hov/  fell  the  children 
of  youth?  The  v\'ild-boar  often  rufhes  over  their  tombs, 
but  he  does  not  difturb  the  hunters.  They  purfue  deer  it 
formed  of  clouds,  and  bend  their  airy-bow.  They  ftill 
love  the  fport  of  their  youth  ;  and  mount  the  wind  with 

"  Cormalo,"  replied  the  king,  "  is  chief  of  ten  thou- 
fand  fpears ;  he  dwells  at  the  dark-rolling  waters  of  La- 
no  §  ;  v/hich  fend  forth  the  cloud  of  death.  _  He  came  to 
Runa's  echoing  halls,  and  fought  the  honour  of  the 
fpear  j| .  The  youth  was  lovely  as  the  luR  beam  of  the  fun ; 
and  fev/  were  they  who  could  meet  him  in  fight  I  My 
heroes  yielded  to  Cormalo  :  and  my  daughter  loved  the 
fon  of  Lano.  Argon  and  Ruro  returned  from  the  chafe ; 
the  tears  of  their  pride  defcended  :  They  rolled  their  fi- 
lent  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  becaufe  they  yielded  to  a 
llranger  :  three  days  they  feafied  v/ith  Cormalo  :  on  the 

fourth 

much  refented  by  Fingal,  that  he  fent  his  gi-andfon,  Ofcar,  to  the  afTiflance  of 
Annir.  Both  armies  came  focn  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  condiift  and  valour  of 
Ofcar  obtained  a  complete  vi<flo;-y.  An  end  was  pat  to  the  war  by  the  death  of 
Cormalo,  who  fell  in  a  finale  combat,  by  Ofcar's  hand.  Thus  is  the  ilory  deli- 
vered down  by  tradition ;  though  the  poet,  to  rajfe  the  charader  of  his  fon,  makes 
Ofcar  himfi'Ifpr  pofe  tlie  expedition. 

*  It  was  thought,  in  thofe  days  of  heroifm,  an  infringement  upon  the  laws  of 
hofpitality,  to  afk  the  name  of  a  ftranger,  before  he  had  feaded  three  days  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  family.  He  that  ajks  the  name  of  the  /lm?iger,  is,  to  this  day,  an 
opprobrious  term  applied,  in  the  north,  to  the  inhofpitable. 

t  To  rejoice  in  thepdl  is  a  phrafe  for  ftafting  fumptuoully,  and  drinking  freely. 

\  The  notion  of  Qjfian  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  deceal'ed,  was  the  fame  with, 
that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ilomans.  They  imagined  that  the  fouls  puriued, 
in  their  feparate  ftate,  the  employments  and  pleafures  of  their  former  life. 

§  Lano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  remarkable,  in  the  days  of  Olllan,  for  emit- 
ting a  peftilcntial  vapour  in  autumn.  And  thon,  0  'valiant  Duchomar,  like  the  mill 
of  nia^Jhy  Lano;  when  it  fails  over  the  plains  of  autumn,  and  brings  death  to  the 
people.  Fingal,  B.  I. 

11  By  the  honour  of  the  fpear  ii  meant  a  kind  of  tournamsnt  pra<rtifed  among  the 
aucieiu  .northern  nations. 
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fourth  my  Argon  fought.  But  who  could  fight  with  Ar- 
gon I  Lano's  chief  was  overcome.  His  heart  fwelled  with 
the  grief  of  pride,  and  he  relblved  in  fecret  to  behold  the 
death  of  my  fons.  They  went  to  the  hills  of  Runa,  and 
purfued  the  dark-brovv^n  hinds.  The  arrow  of  Cormalo 
flew  in  fecret  ;  and  my  children  fell.  He  came  to  the 
maid  of  his  love;  to  Inis-thona's  dark-haired  maid.  They 
fled  over  the  defart,  and  Annir  remained  alone.  ISiight 
came  on  and  day  appeared  ;  nor  Argon's  voice,  nor  Ru- 
ro's  came.  At  length  their  much  loved  dog  is  feen  ;  the 
fleet  and  bounding  Runar.  He  came  into  the  hall  and 
howled  ;  and  feemed  to  look  towards  the  place  of  their 
fall.  We  followed  him  :  we  found  them  here  :  and  laid 
them  by  this  mofly  ftream.  This  is  the  haunt  of  Annir, 
when  the  chafe  of  the  hinds  is  over.  I  tend  like  the 
trunk  of  an  aged  oak  above  them  :  and  my  tears  for  ever 
flow." 

"  O  Ronnan  I"  faid  the  rifing  Ofcar,  "  Ogar  king  of 
fpears  I  call  my  heroes  to  my  fide,  the  fons  of  fl:reamy 
Morven.  To-day  we  go  to  Lano's  water,  that  fends 
forth  the  cloud  of  death,  Cormalo  will  not  long  rejoice  : 
death  is  often  at  the  point  of  our  fwords." 

They  came  over  the  defart  like  llormy  clouds,  when 
the  winds  roll  them  over  the  heath  :  their  edges  are  tin- 
ged with  lightning  :  and  the  echoing  groves  forefee  the 
rtorm.  The  horn  of  Ofcar's  battle  was  heard  ;  and  Lano 
Ihook  in  all  its  waves.  The  children  of  the  lake  conven- 
ed around  the  founding  fliield  of  Cormalo.  Ofcar  fought, 
as  he  was  wont  in  battle.  Cormalo  fell  beneath  his  fword  : 
and  the  fons  of  the  difmal  Lano  fled  to  their  fecret  vales. 
Ofcar  brought  the  daughter  of  Inis-thona  to  Annir's  echo- 
ing halls.  The  face  of  age  was  bright  with  joy  ;  he  blell 
the  king  of  fwords. 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  Oflian,  when  he  beheld  the 
diftant  fail  of  his  fon  I  it  was  like  a  cloud  of  light  that 
rifes  in  the  cad,  when  the  traveller  is  fad  in  a  land  un- 
known ;  and  difmal  night,  with  her  gholis,  is  littuig 
around  him.  We  brought  him,  with  fongs,  to  Selma's 
halls.  Fingal  ordered  the  feaft  of  fliells  to  be  fpread.  A 
thoufand  bards  raifed  the  name  of  Ofcar  :  and  Morven 
anfvvered  to  the  noife.  The  daughter  of  'lofcar  wa« 
2  there, 
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there,  and  her  voice  was  like  the  harp  ;  when  the  dif- 
tant  found  comes,  in  the  evening,  on  the  foft  rufthng; 
breeze  of  the  vale. 

O  lay  iTie,  ye  that  fee  th2  li,:^ht,  near  foine  rock  of  my 
hills :  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around,  let  the  rii'Uing  oak 
be  near.  Green  be  the  place  of  my  refl ;  and  let  the 
found  of  the  diitant  torrent  be  heard.  Daughter  of  Tofcar, 
take  the  harp,  and  raife  the  lovely  long  of  Selma  ;  that 
deep  may  overtake  my  foul  in  the  midil:  of  joy  ;  that  the 
dreams  of  my  youth  may  return,  and  the  days  of  the 
mighty  Fingal.  Sehna  I  I  behold  thy  towers,  thy  trees, 
and  fliaded  wall.  I  fee  the  heroes  of  Morven  ;  and  hear 
the  long  of  bards.  Ofcar  lifts  the  fword  of  Cormalo-; 
and  a  thoufand  youths  admure  its  lludded  thongs.  They 
look  with  wonder  on  my  fon  ;  and  admire  the  flrength 
of  his  arm.  They  mark  the  joy  of  his  father's  eyes;  they 
long  for  an  equal  fame.  And  ye  Ihall  have  your  fame, 
O  fons  of  flreamy  Morven.  My  foul  is  often  brightened 
with  the  fong ;  and  1  remember  the  companions  of  my 
youth.  But  ileep  defcends  with  the  found  of  the  harp  ; 
and  pleafant  dreams  begin  to  rife.  Ye  funs  of  the  chafe 
fland  far  dillant,  nor  difturb  my  reft.  The  bard  of  other 
times  converfes  now  with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs  of  the 
days  of  old.  Sons  of  the  chafe  iland  far  dillant ;  difturl* 
not  the  dreams  of  Oilun. 


N  XKE 


THE 

BATTLE    OF    LORA 

A     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT, 
f  ingal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled  Swaran  from  that  kingdom,  made  a  feaft 
to  all  his  heroes:  he  forgot  to  invite  Ma-ronnan  and  Aldo,  two  chiefs,  who  had  not  been  along  \rith 
him  on  liis  exjiedition.  Tliey  refented  his  negleil:  and  went  over  to  Erragoii  klngof  Sora,  a  coun- 
try of  Scandinavia,  the  declared  enemy  of  Fingal.  The  valour  of  Aldo  fwn  gained  him  a  great  ro- 
imtation  in  Sora ;  and  l.orma  the  beautiful  wife  of  Erragon  fell  in  love  with  liim.  He  fouiid-means 
to  efcape  with  her,  and  to  come  to  Fingal,  who  refided  then  in  Selma  on  the  weftern  coafc.  Erra- 
gon invaded  Scotland,  and  was  flain  in  battle  by  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  after  lie  had  rejei^ed  terms 
of  peace  offered  him  by  Fingal.  In  this  war  Aldo  fell,  in  a  fingle  combat,  by  tht  hands  of  liis  rival 
Erragon;  and  the  unfortunate  Lorma  afterwards  died  of  grief. 


UON  of  the  diftant  knd,  wtio  dwellell  in  the  fecret  cell  I 
do  I  hear  the  founds  of  thy  grove  ?  or  is  it  the  voice  of  thy 
fongs  ?  The  torrent  was  loud  in  my  ear,  but  I  heard  a 
tuneful  voice  ;  doit  thou  praife  the  chiefs  of  thy  land  ; 
or  the  fpirits*  of  the  wind  ?  But,  lonely  dweller  of  the 
rocks  I  look  over  that  heathy  plain :  thou  feed  green 
tombs,  with  their  rank,  whiilling  grafs ;  with  their 
ftones  of  molly  heads :  thou  feeft  them,  fon  of  the  rock  ; 
but  Offian's  eyes  have  failed. 

A  mountain  ftream  comes  roaring  down  and  fends  its 
waters  round  a  green  hill :  four  moify  ftones,  in  the  midft 
of  withered  grafs,  rear  their  heads  on  the  top  :  two  trees 
which  the  llorms  have  bent,  fpread  their  whiltling 
branches  around.  This  is  thy  dwelling,  Erragonf;  this 
thy  narrow  houfe  :  the  found  of  thy  lliells  4ias  been  long 
forgot  in  Sora  :  and  thy  fliield  is  become  dark  in  thy  hall. 
Erragon,  kingoffhipsi  chief  of  diftant  Sora  I  how  hall 
thou  fallen  on  our  mountains  ?  How  is  the  mighty  tow  ? 
Son  of  the  fecret  cell  I  doll:  thou  dehght  in  fongs  ?  Hear 
the  battle  of  Lora  :  the  found  of  its  fteel  is  long  iince  paft. 
So  thunder  on  the  darkened  hill  roars  and  is  no  more. 
N  ij  The 

*  The  poet  alludes  to  the  religious  hymns  of  the  Culdees. 

f  Erragon,  or  Ferg-thonn,  fignifies  the  rage  of  the  iva-ves;  probably  a  poetical 
name  given  him  by  OfTiaii  himi'elf ;  for  he  goes  1^  the  name  of  Annir  in  tradi- 
tion. 
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The  fun  returns  with  his  filent  beams :  the  glittering 
rocks,  and  green  heads  of  the  mountains  fmile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  fliips*,  from  Ullin'g  rol- 
ling waves :  our  white  fheets  hung  loofe  to  the  malls : 
and  the  boifterous  winds  roared  behind  the  groves  of 
Morven.  The  horn  of  the  king  is  iounded,  and  the  deer 
Hart  from  their  rocks.  Our  arrows  flew  in  the  woods ; 
the  feall  of  the  hill  was  fpread.  Our  joy  was  great  on 
our  rocks,  for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran.  Two  heroes 
were  forgot  at  our  feafl: ;  and  the  rage  of  their  bofoms 
burned.  They  rolled  their  red  eyes  in  fecret :  the  ligh 
burft  from  their  breads.  They  are  feen  to  talk  together, 
and  to  throw  their  fpears  on  earth.  They  were  two  dark 
cl.  uds,  in  the  mift  of  our  joy  ;  like  pillars  of  mift  on  the 
fettled  fea :  it  glitters  to  the  fun,  but  the  mariners  fear  a 
florm. 

"  Raife  my  white  fails,"  faid  Ma-ronnan,  "  raife  theni 
to  the  winds  of  the  weft  ;  let  us  rufn,  O  Aldo,  through 
the  foam  of  the  northern  wave.  We  are  forgot  at  the 
feaft  :  but  our  arms  have  been  red  in  blood.  Let  us 
leave  the  hills  of  Fingal,  and  fer.ve  the  king  of  Sora. 
His  countenance  is  fierce,  and  the  war  darkens  round  his 
fpear.  Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the  battles  of 
echoing  Sora." 

They  took  their  fwords  and  fliields  of  thongs ;  and 
ruflied  to  Lumar's  founding  bay.  They  came  to  Sora's 
haughty  king,  the  chief  of  bounding  fteeds.  Erragon 
had  returned  from  the  chafe  :  his  fpear  was  red  in  blood. 
He  bent  his  dark  face  to  the  ground  :  and  whiftled  as  he 
went.  He  took  the  ftrangers  to  his  feafts  ;  they  fouglit 
and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's  lofty  walls. 
Trom  her  tower  loL.kcd  the  fpoufe  of  Erragon,  the  humid, 
rolling  eyes  of  Lorma.  Her  dark-brown  hair  flies  on  the 
wind  of  ocean:  her  white  breaft  heaves,  like  fnow 
on  the  heath  ;  w  hen  the  gentle  winds  arife,  and  flowly 
move  it  in  the  light.  She  faw  young  Aldo,  like  the 
beam  of  Sora's  fetting  fun.  Her  foft  heart  fighed  ;  tears 
filled  her  eyes  ;  and  Iier  white  arm  fupported  her  head. 
Three  days  fiie  fat  within  the  hall,  and  covered  grief  with 
joy.     On  the  fourth  flie  fled  \vith  the  heio,  along  the 

rolling 

•  This  was  at  Fingal's  return  from  his  war  againft  Swaraa. 
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rolling  fea.  They  came  to  Cona's  mofTy  towers,  to  Fin- 
gal  king  of  fpears. 

"  Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride  I"  faid  the  riling  king  of 
Morven,  "  fhall  I  defend  thee  from  the  wrath  of  Sora's 
injured  king  ?  who  will  now  receive  my  people  into  their 
halls,  or  give  the  feail:  of  ilrangers,  fince  Aldo  of  the  lit- 
tle foul,  has  carried  away  the  fliir  of  Sora  ?  Go  to  thy  hills, 
thou  feeble  hand,  and  hide  thee  in  thy  caves ;  mournful 
is  the  battle  we  mull  fight,  with  Sora's  gloomy  king. 
Spirit  of  the  noble  Trenmor  I  when  will  Fingal  ceaie  to 
fight  ?  I  was  born  in  the  midft  of  battles  *,  and  my  fteps 
mufl  move  in  blood  to  my  tomb.  But  my  hand  did 
not  injure  the  weak,  m^y  Heel  did  not  touch  the  feeble 
in  arms.  1  behold  thy  tempefts,  O  Morven,  vyhich  will 
overturn  my  halls ;  when  my  children  are  dead  in  bat- 
tle, and  none  remains  to  dwell  in  Selma.  Then  wiii  the 
feeble  come,  but  they  will  not  know  my  to.iib  :  my  re- 
nown is  in  the  fong  :  and  my  actions  fliall  be  as  a  dream 
to  future  times." 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  the  llorms 
round  the  ghoil  of  night ;  when  he  caiis  them  from  the 
top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on  the  land 
of  the  ftranger.  He  came  to  the  fliore  of  Cona,  and  fent 
his  bard  to  the  king;  to  demand  the  combat  of  thoufands; 
or  the  land  of  many  hills.  Fingal  fat  in  his  hail  with  the 
companions  of  his  youth  around  him.  The  young  heroes 
were  at  the  chafe,  and  far  diilant  in  the  defart.  The 
gray-haired  chiefs  talked  of  other  times,  and  of  the  adions 
of  their  youth  ;  when  the  aged  Narthmorf  came,  the 
king  of  ftreamy  Lora. 

"  This  is  no  time,"  begun  the  chief,  "  to  hear  the 
fongs  of  other  years  :  Erragon  frowns  on  the  coafl,  and 
hfts  ten  thoufand  fwords.  Gloomy  is  the  king  among 
his  chiefs  I  he  is  like  the  darkened  moon,  amidil  the  me- 
teors of  night." 

*'  Come,"  laid  Fingal,  "  from  thy  hall,  thou  daughter 
of  my  love;   come  from  thy  hall,  BoiminaJ,  maid  of 

ftreamy 

•  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal  was  flain  in  battle,  again  ft  the  tribe  of  Morni, 
the  very  day  that  Fingal  was  born ;  lb  that  he  may,  with  propriety,  be  laid  to  have 
been  born  in  the  midji  of  battles. 

f  Neart-mor,  great Jirength.     Lora,  noify. 

I  Eof-mhii>a,  Jojt  and  tender  hand.     She"  was  the  youngeft  of  Fingal 's  cluldren. 
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llreamy  Morven  I  Narthmor,  take  the  fleeds*  of  the 
ftrangers,  and  attend  the  daughter  of  Fingal :  let  her  bid 
the  king  of  Sora  to  our  feaft,  to  Selma's  fhaded  wall.  Of- 
fer him,  O  Bofmina,  the  peace  of  heroes,  and  tjie  wealth 
of  generous  Aldo:  our  youths  are  far  dillant,  and  age  is 
on  our  trembling  hands." 

She  came  to  the  hoft  of  Erragon,  like  a  beam  of  light  to 
a  cloud.  In  her  right  hand  flione  an  arrow  of  gold  ;  and 
in  her  left  a  fparkling  fhell,  the  iign  of  Morven's  peace. 
Erragon  brightened  in  her  prefence  as  a  rock,  before  th6 
fuddcn  beams  of  the  fun  ;  when  they  iffiie  from  a  broken 
cloud,  divided  by  the  roaring  wind. 

"  Son  of  the  diiiant  Sora,"  begun  the  mildly  blufhing 
maid,  •'  come  to  the  feaft  of  Morven's  king,  to  Selma'i 
Ihaded  Walls.  Take  the  peace  of  heroes,  O  warrior,  and 
let  the  dark  fword  reft  by  thy  fide.  And  if  thou  chul'elt 
the  wealth  of  kings,  hear  the  words  of  the  generous  Aldo. 
He  g  ive  so  Erragon  an  hundred  fteeds,  the  children  of  the 
rein  ;  an  hundred  maids  from  diftant  lands ;  an  hundred 
hawks  with  fluttering  wing,  that  fly  acrofs  the  fky.  An 
hundred  girdles  f  fliall  alio  be  thine,  to  bind  high-bofom- 
ed  women;  the  friends  of  the  births  of  heroes,  and  the 
cure  of  the  fons  of  toil.  Ten  flieils  ftudded  with  gems 
fliall  faine  in  Sora's  towers  :  the  blue  v/ater  trembles  on 
their  itars,  and  feems  to  be  fparkling  wine.  They  glad- 
dened once  the  kings  of  the  world  J,  in  the  midlt  of  their 
echoing  halls.  Thefe,  O  hero,  Hiall  be  thine;  crthy  white- 
bofomed  fpoufe.  Lorma  fhall  roll  her  bright  eyes  in  thy 
lialls  ;  though  Fingal  loves  the  generous  Aldo  :  Fingal  I 
who  never  injured  a  hero,  though  his  arm  is  ftrong." 

"  Soft  voice  of  Cona  I"  rephed  the  king,  "  tell  him, 
that  he  fpreads  his  feaft  in  vain.  Let  Fingal  pour  his 
fpoils  around  me  ;  and  bend  beneath  my  power.  Let 
him  give  me  the  fwords  of  his  fathers,  and  the  ihields  of 

other 


•  Tliefc  were  probably  liorfcs  taken  in  the  iiicurfions  of  the  Caledonians  into 
the  Roman  province,  which  fcems  to  be  intimated  in  the  phrale  of  the  fleeds  of 
Jltavgeii. 

i  San(51ified  girdles,  till  very  lately,  were  kept  in  many  families  in  the  north 
of  Scotland;  fhey  were  bound  about  women  in  labour,  and  were  fuppofed  to  alle- 
viate their  pains,  and  to  accelerate  the  birth.  They  were  imprefled  with  feveral 
nirftical  fig;ures,  and  the  cerepiony  of  binding  them  about  the  woman's  waift,  was 
accompanied  with  words  and  geftures  which  ftiewcd  the  cullom  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  the  druids. 

t  The  Roman  emperors.     Thefe  (hells  were  fomc  of  the  fpoils  of  the  province. 
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Other  times :  that  my  children  may  behold  them  in  mv 
halls,  and  fay,  Tbefi  are  the  arms  of  Fing^d.'" 

"  Never  fliali  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls,"  faid  the 
rifing  pride  of  the  maid.  "  They  are  in  the  mighty  hands 
of  heroes  who  never  yielded  in  war.  King  of  the  echo- 
ing Sora  I  the  ftorm  is  gathering  on  our  hills.  Doll 
thou  not  forefee  the  fall  of  thy  people,  fon  of  the  diflant 
land  r" 

She  came  to  Selma's  filent  halls ;  the  king  beheld  her 
down-cail  eyes.  He  rofe  from  his  place,  in  his  (Irength, 
and  fliook  his  aged  locks.  He  took  the  founding  mail  of 
Trenmor,  and  the  dark-brown  fliield  of  his  fathers.  Dark- 
nefs  filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  ftretched  his  hand  to 
his  fpear  :  the  ghofts  of  thoufands  w^ere  near,  and  fore- 
faw  the  death  of  the  people.  Terrible  joy  rofe  in  the  face 
of  the  aged  heroes :  they  ruflied  to  meet  the  foe ;  their 
thoughts  are  on  the  adions  of  other  years ;  and  on  the 
fame  of  the  tomb. 

Now  the  dogs  of  the  chafe  appeared  at  Trathal's  tomb: 
Fingal  knew  that  his  young  heroes  followed  them,  and 
he  llopt  in  the  midil  of  his  courfe.  Ofcar  appeared  the 
firft  ;  then  Morni's  fon,  and  Nemi's  race:  Fercuth*fhew- 
ed  his  gloomy  form  :  Dermid  fpread  his  dark-hair  on  the 
wind.  OfTian  came  the  lail.  I  hummed  the  fong  of  other 
times:  my  fpear  fupported  my  Heps  over  the  little ftreams, 
and  my  thoughts  were  of  mighty  men.  Fingal  llruck  his 
boffy  fliield  ;  and  gave  the  difmal  lign  of  war  ;  a  thou- 
fand  fv/ords,  at  once  unflieathed,  gleam  on  the  waving 
heath.  Three  gray-haired  fons  of  fong  raife  the  tuneful, 
mournful  voice.  Deep  and  dark  with  founding  fteps,  we 
tufli,  a  gloomy  ridge,  along  :  like  the  fliower  of  a  ftorm 
when  it  pours  on  the  narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  fat  on  his  hill :  the  fun-beam  of 
battle  flew  on  the  wind:  the  companions  of  his  youth  are 
near,  wdth  all  their  weaving  locks  of  age.  Joy  rofe  in  the 
heroe's  eyes  when  he  beheld  his  fons  in  war ;  when  he  faw 
them  amidft  the  lightning  of  fwords,  and  mindful  of  the 
deeds  of  their  fathers.  Erragon  came  on,  in  his  ftrength, 
like  the  roar  of  a  winter  ftream :  the  battle  falls  in  hii 
courfe,  and  death  is  at  his  fide. 

«  Who 

•  Fear-cuth,  ths  fanie  ■wi:h  Fergus,  the  man  of  tht  vjori,  or  a  commander  of 
»n  armr. 
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"  Who  comes,"  faid  Fingal,  "  like  the  bounding  roe, 
like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona  ?  His  fliield  ghtters  on 
his  lide  ;  and  the  clang  of  his  armour  is  mournful.  He 
meets  with  Erragon  in  the  ftrife  I  Behold  the  battle  of 
the  chiefs  I  it  is  like  the  contending  of  ghofts  in  a  gloomy 
ftorm.  But  failed  thou,  fon  of  the  hill,  and  is  thy  white 
bofom  flained  with  blood  ?  Weep,  unhappy  Lorma,  Al- 
do  is  no  more." 

The  king  took  the  fnear  of  his  llrength  ;  for  he  was  fad 
for  the  fall  of  A  Wo :  he  bent  his  deathful  eyes  on  the  foe ; 
but  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sora.  Who  can  relate  the  fight 
of  the  chiefs  ?  The  mighty  ftranger  fell. 

"  Sons  of  Cona  I"  Fingal  cried  aloud,  "  ftop  the  hand 
of  death.  Mighty  was  he  that  is  now  fo  low  I  and  much 
is  he  mourned  m  Sora  I  The  ftranger  will  come  towards 
his  hall,  and  \\  onder  why  it  is  filent.   The  king  is  fallen, 

0  ftranger,  and  the  joy  of  his  houfe  is  ceafed.  Lillen  to 
the  found  of  his  woods :  perhaps  his  ghoft  is  there  ;  but 
he  is  far  diftant,  on  Morven,  beneath  the  fvvord  of  a  fo- 
reign foe."  Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  when  the 
bard  raifed  the  fong  of  peace ;  we  flopped  our  uplifted 
fwords,  and  fpared  the  feeble  foe.  We  laid  Erragon  in 
that  tomb  ;  and  I  raifed  the  voice  of  grief :  the  clouds  of 
night  came  rolling  down,  and  the  gholt  of  Erragon  ap- 
peared to  fome.  His  face  was  cloudy  and  dark  ;  and  an 
half-formed  figh  is  in  his  breaft.-  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  O 
king  of  Sora  !  thine  arm  v/as  tenible  m  war  I 

Lorm,a  fat,  in  Aldo's  hail,  at  the  light  of  a  flaming  oak : 
the  night  came,  but  he  did  not  return  ;  and  the  foul  of 
Lorma  is  fad.  "  What  detains  the'e,  hunter  of  Cona?  for 
thou  didfl  promife  to  return.  Has  the  deer  been  diflant 
far;  and  do  the  dark  winds  figh,  round  thee,  on  the  heath.? 

1  am  in  the  land  of  ftrangers,  where  is  my  friend,  but 
Aldo?  Come  from  thy  echoing  hills,  O  my  befl  beloved!" 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate,  and  flie  liflens  to 
the  ruftling  blafl.  She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's  tread,  and  joy  rifes 
in  her  face  :  but  forrow  returns  again,  like  a  thin  cloud 
on  the  moon.  "  And  uilt  thou  not  return,  my  love?  Let 
me  behold  the  face  of  the  hill.  The  moon  is  in  the  eafl. 
Calm  and  bright  is  the  breafl  of  the  lake  !  When  fhall  [ 
behold  his  dogs  returning  from  the  claafe  ?  When  fliall  I 
I  hear 
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hear  his  voice,  loud  and  diflant  on  the  wind?  Come  from 
thy  echoing  hills,  hunter  of  woody  Cona  1" 

His  thin  ghoft  appeared,  on  a  rock,  like  the  watry  beam 
of  the  moon,  when  it  ruihes  from  between  two  clouds, 
and  the  midnight  fhower  is  on  the  field.  She  followed 
the  empty  form  over  the  heath,  for  flie  knew  that  her 
hero  fell.  I  heard  her  approaching  cries  on  the  wind, 
like  the  mournful  voice  of  the  breeze,  when  it  fighs  on 
the  grafs  of  the  cave. 

She  came,  fhe  found  her  hero  :  her  voice  was  heard  no 
more  :  filent  ilie  rolled  her  fad  eyes ;  flie  was  pale  as  a 
watry  cloud,  that  rifes  from  the  lake,  to  the  beam  of  the 
moon.  Few  were  her  days  on  Cona  :  flie  funk  into  the 
tomb  :  Fingal  commanded  his  bards;  and  they  fung  over 
the  death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters  of  Morven  mourn- 
ed her  for  one  day  in  the  year,  when  the  dark  winds  of 
autumn  returned. 

Son  of  the  diitant  land*  thou  dwelled  in  the  field  of 
fame  :  O  let  thy  fong  rife,  at  times,  in  the  praife  of  thofe 
that  fell :  that  their  thin  ghoils  may  rejoice  around  thee ; 
and  the  foul  of  Lorma  come  on  a  moon-beam  f,  when 
thou  lieft  down  to  reft,  and  the  moon  looks  into  thy  cave. 
Then  ilialt  thou  fee  her  lovely  ;  but  the  tear  is  ftill  on  her 
cheek. 

O  CONLATIi 


•  The  poet  addreffes  himfelf  to  the  Culdee. 

f  Be  liioa  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the  window  of  my  reft;  -when  my 
thoughts  are  of  peace;  and  the  din  of  arms  is  over,  Fingal,  B.  I. 


CONLATH  AND  CUTHONA 

A     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
CotJath  was  the  youngcd  of  .Morni's  fons,  ai:d  brother  to  the  celebrated  Gaul,  who  is  fo  often  men- 
tioned in  Offiari's  poems.  He  was  in  love  with  Cuthon  i  the  dauf;hter  of  Kumar,  when  Tofcar  the 
fon  of  Kinfena,  accompanied  by  Fercuth  liis  friend,  arrived,  from  Ireland,  at  Mora  where  Con- 
latli  dwelt.  He  was  holjiitably  received,  and  .according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  feafted,  three 
days,  with  Conlath.  On  the  fourth  he  fet  fail,  and  coafting  the  i/land  of  iva'ces,  probably,  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  he  faw  Cuthonahuntii-g,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  carried  her  awsy,  by  force,  in 
his  fliip.  He  was  force  J,  by  Ifa-efs  of  -weather,  into  I-tbona  a  defai  t  ifle.  In  the  mean  time  Con- 
lath,  hearing  of  the  rajie,  failed  after  him,  and  found  him  on  the  point  of  failing  for  tlie  coL'-ft  of 
Ireland.  They  fought;  and  they,  and  tlieir  followers  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  Cuthona  did  not 
long  furvive ;  for  (he  died  of  grief  the  third  day  after.  Fiiigal,  hearing  of  their  unfortunate  death, 
fent  Stormal  the  fon  of  Moran  to  bury  them,  but  forgot  to  fend  a  bard  to  fing  the  funer;d  fong  over 
their  tombs.  The  gholl  of  Conlath  canie,  long  after,  to  Ortian,  to  entreat  him  to  traiifmit,  to  pof- 
terity,  his  and  Cuthona's  fame.  For  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed 
were  not  happy,  till  their  elegies  were  compofed  by  a  baid. 


UiD  not  Offian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  found  of  days 
that  are  no  more?  Often  does  the  memory  of  former  times 
come,  hke  the  evening  fun,  on  my  foul.  The  noife  of  the 
chafe  is  renewed  ;  and,  in  thought,  1  lift  the  fpear.  But 
Offian  did  hear  a  voice  :  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  the  night  ? 
The  fons  of  little  men  are  afleep,  and  the  midnight  wind 
is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fhield  of  Fingal  that  echoes 
to  the  blaft,  it  hangs  in  Offian's  hall,  and  he  feels  it  fome- 
times  with  his  hands.  Yes  I  I  hear  thee,  my  friend  : 
long  has  thy  voice  been  abfent  from  mine  ear  I  What 
brings  thee,  on  thy  cloud,  to  Offian,  fon  of  the  generous 
Morni  ?  Are  the  friends  of  the  aged  near  thee  ?  Where 
is  Ofcar,  fon  of  fame  ?  He  was  often  near  thee,  O  Con- 
lath,  when  the  din  of  battle  rofe. 

Ghq^  of  Conlath.  Sleeps  the  fweet  voice  of  Cona,  in  the 
midft  of  his  rufthng  hall  ?  Sleeps  Offian  in  his  hall,  and 
his  friends  without  their  fame  ?  The  fea  rolls  round  the 
dark  I-thona*,  and  our  tombs  are  not  feen  by  the  ftran- 
ger.  How  long  fliall  our  fame  be  unheard,  fon  of  the 
echoing  Morven  ? 

OJJian.  O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee,  as  thou 
littelt,  dim,  on  thy  cloud  I  Art  thou  like  the  mill  of  La- 
no  ;  or  an  half-extinguiffied  meteor  .^  Of  what  are  the 
O  ij  fivirts 

*  I-thona,  ijjand  ofnvaves,  one  of  the  uninhabited  weftern  ifles. 
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fkirts  of  thy  robe  ?  Of  what  is  thine  airy  bow  ?  But  he 
is  gone  on  his  blafl  hke  the  fhadow  of  mift.  Come  from 
thy  wall,  my  harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  found.  Let  the 
light  of  memory  rife  on  I-thona  ;  that  I  may  behold  my 
friends.  And  Ollian  does  behold  his  friends,  on  the  dark- 
blue  ifle.  The  cave  of  Thona  appears,  with  its  molTy  rucks 
and  bending  trees.  A  ftream  roars  at  its  mouth,  and  Tof- 
car  bends  over  its  courfe.  Fercuth  is  fad  by  his  fide :  and 
the  maid*  of  his  love  fits  at  a  diflance  and  weeps.  Does 
the  wind  of  the  waves  deceive  me .''  Or  do  I  hear  them 
fpeak  ? 

To/car.  The  night  was  flormy.  From  their  hills  the 
groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  fea  darkly-tumbled  be- 
neath the  blalt,  and  the  roaring  waves  v/ere  climbing  a- 
gainft  our  rocks.  The  lightning  came  often  and  fhewed 
the  blafled  fern.  Fercuth  I  I  favv  the  ghoft  of  night f. 
Silent  he  ilood,  on  that  bank  ;  his  robe  of  mill  flew  on 
the  wind.  1  could  behold  his  tears :  an  aged  man  he  feem- 
ed,  and  full  of  thought. 

Fercuth.  It  was  thy  fathar,  O  Tofcar ;  and  he  forefees 
fome  death  among  his  race.  Such  was  his  appearance 
on  Cromla,  before  the  great  Ma-ronnan  J  fell.  Ullin  I  jj 
with  thy  hills  of  grafs,  how  pleafant  are  thy  vales  I  Silence 
is  near  thy  blue  ftreams,  and  the  fun  is  on  thy  fields. 
Soft  is  the  found  of  the  harp  in  Selama§,  and  pleafant 
the  cry  of  the  hunter  on  Cromla.  But  we  are  in  the 
dark  I-thona,  furrounded  by  the  ftorm.  The  billows  lift 
their  white  heads  above  our  rocks :  and  we  tremble  a- 
midft  the  night. 

To/car.  Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled,  Fercuth 
with  the  locks  of  age?  1  have  feen  thee  undaunted  in 
danger,  and  thine  eyes  burning  with  joy  in  the  fight. 
Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled?  Our  fathers  never  fear- 
ed. Go  :  view  the  fettling  fea  :  the  llormy  wind  is  laid. 
The  billows  llill  tremble  on  the  deep,  and  feem  to  fear 

the 

*  Cuthona  the  daughter  of  Rutnar,  wkom  Tofcar  had  carried  away  by  force. 

t  It  was  long  thought,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  that  ftorn-.s  were  raited  by  the 
ghofls  of  the  deceafed.  This  notion  is  llill  entertained  by  the  vulgar;  for  they 
think  that  whirlwinds,  atid  fudden  Iqualls  of  wind  are  occafioned  by  fpirils,  whp 
tranfport  themfelves,  in  that  manner,  from  one  place  to  another. 

}  Ma-ronnan  was  the  brother  of  Tofcar. 

II  Uliler  in  Ireland. 

§  ^eMmzxh—btautiful  to  behold,  the  name  of  Tofcar's  palace,  on  the  coaft  of 
Uliler,  near  the  mountain  Cromla,  the  Iccne  of  the  epic  poem. 
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the  bkil.  But  view  the  fettling  fea  :  morning  is  gray 
on  our  rocks.  The  fun  will  look  foon  from  his  eaft  ;  in 
all  his  pride  of  light.  I  lifted  up  my  fails,  with  joy,  be- 
fore the  halls  of  generous  Conlath.  My  courfe  was  by  the 
ille  of  waves,  where  his  love  purfued  the  deer.  I  faw 
her,  like  that  beam  of  the  fun  that  iflues  from  the  cloud. 
Her  hair  was  on  her  heaving  breaft ;  Ihe,  bending  for- 
ward, drew  the  bow  :  her  white  arm  feemed,  behind  her, 
like  the  fnow  of  Cromla  :  Come  to  my  foul,  I  faid,  thou 
huntrefs  of  the  ille  of  waves  !  But  fhe  fpends  her  time  in 
tears,  and  thinks  of  the  generous  Conlath-  Where  can  I 
find  thy  peace,  Cuthona,  lovely  maid  ? 

Cuthona.^  A  diftant  fteep  bends  over  the  fea,  with  aged 
trees  and  molTy  rocks :  the  billows  roll  at  its  feet  :  on  its 
lide  is  the  dwelling  of  roes.  The  people  call  it  Ardven. 
There  the  towers  of  Mora  rife.  There  Conlath  looks 
over  the  fea  for  his  only  love.  The  daughters  of  the  chafe 
returned,  and  he  beheld  their  downcaft  eyes.  Where  is 
the  daughter  of  Rumar  ?  But  they  anfwered  not.  My 
peace  dv/ells  on  Ardven,  fon  of  the  diilant  land ! 

Tofcar.  And  Cuthona  fl^all  return  to  her  peace;  to  the 
halls  of  generous  Conlath.  He  is  the  friend  of  Tofcar  :  I 
have  feafted  in  his  halls.  Rife,  ye  gentle  breezes  of  Ullin, 
and  ftretch  my  fails  towards  Ardven's  fliores.  Cuthona 
ihall  reft  on  Ardven  :  but  the  days  of  Tofcar  will  be  fad. 
I  fhall  lit  in  my  cave  in  the  field  of  the  fun.  The  blaft 
will  ruftle  in  ray  trees,  and  1  fliall  think  it  is  Cuthona's 
voice.  But  flie  is  diftant  far,  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty 
Conlath. 

Cuthona.  Oh  I  what  cloud  is  that  ?  It  carries  the  ghofts 
of  my  fathers.  I  fee  the  fkirts  of  their  robes,  like  gray 
and  watry  mift.  When  Ihall  I  fall,  O  Rumar  .^  Sad 
Cuthona  fees  her  death.  Will  not  Conlath  behold  me, 
before  I  enter  the  narrow  houfe  .^f 

0£icm.  And  he  will  behold  thee,  O  maid  :  he  comes 

along  the  rolling  fea.    The  death  of  Tofcar  is  dark  on  his 

fpear  ;  and  a  wound  is  in  his  fide.     He  is  pale  at  the 

cave  of  Thona,   and  fhews  his  ghaftly  wound.     Where 

I  art 

•  Cuthona,  the  mournful  fovnd  of  the  lvalue s  ;  a  poetical  name  given  her  by  Of;! 
fian,  on  account  of  her  mourning  to  the  ibund  of  the  waves;  her  name,  intradi^' 
)ion,  isGorm-huil,  the  blue-eyed.  maid. 

t  The  grave. 
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art  thou  with  thy  tears,  Cuthona?  the  chief  of  Mora  dies. 
The  vilion  grows  dim  on  my  mind  :  I  behold  the  chiefs 
no  more.  Bat,  O  ye  bards  of  future  times,  remember 
the  fall  of  Conlath  with  tears:  he  fell  before  his  day;  and 
fadnefs  darkened  in  his  hall.  His  mother  looked  to  his 
fliield  on  the  wall,  and  it  was  bloody*.  She  knew  that 
her  hero  died,  and  her  forrow  was  heard  on  Mora.  Art 
thou  pale  on  thy  rock,  Cuthona,  beiide  the  fallen  chiefs? 
Night  comes,  and  day  returns,  but  none  appears  to  raife 
their  tomb.  Thou  frightneft  the  fcreaming  fowls  away, 
and  thy  tears  for  ever  flow.  Thou  art  pale  as  a  watry 
cloud,  that  rifes  from  a  lake. 

'  The  fons  of  the  defart  came,  and  they  found  her  dead. 
They  raife  a  tomb  over  the  heroes ;  and  Ihe  rells  at 
the  fide  of  Conlath.  Come  not  to  my  dreams,  O  Con  • 
lath  ;  for  thou  haft  received  thy  fame.  Be  thy  voice 
far  diftant  from  my  hall;  that  fleep  may  defcend  at  night. 
O  that  I  could  forget  my  friends :  till  my  footfteps  ceafe 
to  be  feen  I  till  I  come  among  them  with  joy  I  and  lay 
my  aged  limbs  in  the  narrow  houfe  ! 

CARTHON: 


*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  left  by  the  heroes  at  home,  be- 
came bloody  the  very  inftant  their  owners  were  killed,  though  at  ever  fo  great  a 
diftance. 
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THE  ARGUxMENT. 

Tiiis  poem  is  complete,  and  the  fubjeft  of  it,  as  of  m oft  of  O/fian's  compofitions,  tragical.  In  the 
time  of  Comhal  the  fon  of  TrathaV  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  Cleffammor  the  fon  of  Thad- 
du  and  brother  of  Moma,  Fingal's  mother,  was  driven  by  a  ftorm  into  the  river  Clyde,  on  the 
hanks  of  which  ftood  Balclutha,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Britons  between  the  walls.  He  washof- 
pitablv  received  by  Reuthamir,  the  prmcipal  man  in  the  place,  who  gave  liimMoina  his  only  daugh- 
ter in  marriage.  Rcuda,  the  fon  of  Cormo,  a  Briton  who  was  in  love  with  Moina,  came  to  Reutha- 
mh'shoufe,  and  behaved  haughtily  towards  Cleffammor.  A  quarrel  infued,  hi  wliich  Reuda  was 
killed;  the  Britons,  who  attended  him  preffed  fo  hard  on  ClelTamraor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw 
hin.felf  into  the  Clyde,  and  fwim  to  his  fhip.  He  hoifted  litil,  and  the  wind  bemg  favourable,  bore 
hiai  out  to  fe.x  Me  often  endeavoured  to  return,  and  carry  off  his  beloved  Moina  by  night ;  but  tlie 
wind  continuing  contrary,  he  was  forced  to  defift. 

>Ioina,  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  her  hufbLmd,  brought  forth  a  fon,  and  died  loon  after.  Reutha- 
mir named  the  cliild  Carthon,  ;'.  e.  thd  murmur  of  iv.nes,  from  the  ftorm  which  (parried  off  Clef- 
fammor his  father,  who  was  fappofed  to  have  been  caft  away.  When  Carthon  was  three  years  old. 
Comhal  tlie  father  of  Fingal,  in  oiieflf  his  expeditions  againll:  the  Britons,  took  and  burnt  Balclu- 
tha. Reuthamir  was  killed  in  the  attack:  and  Carthon  was  carried  f.de  away  by  his  nurfe,  wha 
fled  fiirthcr  into  the  country  of  the  EritoiiS.  Carthon,  coming  toman's  eft.^te  wasrefulved  to  re- 
\enge  the  fall  of  Balclutha  on  Comhal's  pofterity.  He  fet  fell,  from  the  Clyde,  and,  falling  en  the 
■toali  of  Morven,  defeated  two  of  Fingal's  heroes,  who  came  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  He  was,  at 
lalt,  unwittingly  killed  by  lijs  father  Cleffimimor,  in  a  fii  gle  combat.  This  ftory  is  the  foundation 
•f  the  prefeiit  pcem,  winch  operis  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  CarthoHj  fo  that  what  paf- 
fed  before  is  introduced  by  -way  of  epifode,  The  poem  is  addreffed  to  Malvuia  tlie  daughter  of 
Tofcar. 


.l\-  tale  of  die  times  of  old!  The  deeds  of  days  of  other 
years  I 

The  murmur  of  thy  ftreams,  O  Lora,  brings  back  the 
memory  of  the  pail.  The  found  of  thy  woods  Garmallar, 
is  lovely  in  mine  ear.  Doft  thou  not  behold,  Malvina,  a 
rock  with  its  head  of  heath  ?  Three  aged  firs  bend  from 
its  face  ;  green  is  the  narrow  plain  at  its  feet ;  there 
the  flower  of  the  mountain  grows,  and  ihakes  its  white 
head  in  the  breeze.  The  thiille  is  there  alone,  and  fheds 
its  aged  beard.  Two  ftones,  half  funk  in  the  ground, 
fhew  their  heads  of .mofs.  The  deer  of  the  mountain  a- 
voids  the  place,  for  he  beholds  the  gray  ghoft  that  guards 
it*,  for  the  mighty  lie,  O  Malvina,  in  the  narrow  plain 
<pf  the  rock.  '     -•     ■■ 


*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  faw  the  ghofts  of  the  dead.  To 
this  day,  when  bcafls  luddenJy  Hart  without  any  apparent  caufe,  the  \'ulgar  thijife- 
that  they  fee  the  fpirits  of  th:  deoeafcd. 
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A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  I  the  deeds  of  days  of  othei* 
years. 

Who  comes  from  the  land  of  ft  rangers,  with  his  thou* 
fands  around  him?  the  fun-beam  pours  irs  bright  ftream 
before  him  ;  and  his  hair  meets  the  wind  of  his  hills.  His 
face  is  fettled  from  war.  He  is  calm  as  the  evening  beam 
that  looks,  from  the  cloud  of  the  weft,  on  Cona's  filent 
vale.  Who  is  it  but  Gomhal's  fon*,  the  king  of  mighty 
deeds  I  He  beholds  his  hills  with  joy,  and  bids  a  thoufand 
voices  rife.  Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields,  ye  fons  of  the 
diftant  land  I  The  king  of  the  world  fits  in  his  hall,  and 
hears  of  his  people's  flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  of  pride, 
and  takes  his  father's  fword.  "  Ye  have  fled  over  your 
fields,  fons  of  the  diftant  land  I" 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they  came  to 
Selma's  halls.  A  thoufand  fights  f  from  the  ftranger's  land 
rofe,  in  the  midft  of  the  people.  The  feaft  is  fpread  a- 
round;  and  the  night  pafled  away  in  joy.  Where  is  the 
noble  Clefsammor:}:  faid  the  fair  haired  Fingal  I  Where 
is  the  companion  of  my  father,  in  the  days  of  my  joy  .'' 
Sullen  and  dark  he  pafles  his  days  in  the  vale  of  eciio- 
ing  Lora :  but,  behold,  he  comes  from  the  hill,  fike 
a  fteed  in  his  ftrength,  who  finds  his  companions  in  the 
breeze  ;  and  toflles  his  bright  mane  in  the  wind.  Bleft 
be  the  foul  of  Clefsammor,  why  fo  long  from  Selma  ? 

"  Returns  the  chief"  faid  Clefsammor,  "  in  the  midft  of 
his  fame?  Such  was  the  renown  of  Comhal  in  the  battles  of 
his  youth.  Often  did  we  pafs  over  Carun  to  the  land  of  the 
firangers:  our  fwords  returned,  not  unftained  with  blood  : 
nor  did  the  kings  of  the  world  rejoice.  Why  do  I  re- 
member the  battles  of  my  youth?  My  hair  is  mixed  with 
gray.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend  the  bow ;  and  I  hft  a  lighter 
fpear.  O  that  my  joy  wftuld  return,  as  when  I  firlt  be- 
held the  maid;  the  white  bofomed  daughter  of  ftrangers, 
Moina  1|  with  the  dark-bkie  eyes  1" 

"  Tell,"  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  "  the  tale  of  thy  youth- 
ful 

•  Finj^al  returns  here,  from  an  expedition  againfl  the  Romans,  which  was  ce* 
lebrated  by  Oflian  in  a  particular  poem. 

t  Probably  vax-ligti's;  which  are  often  mentioned  as  carried,  among  other 
booty,  from  the  Roman  provirce. 

}  CiefTamh-mor,  mighty  deeds. 

II  Moina,  foft  in  temper  and  per/on.  We  find  the  Rritifli  names  in  this  poem 
derived  from  the  Galic,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  ancient  language  of  the  whole 
iJiland  was  one  and  the  fame. 
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ful  days.  Sorrow  like  a  cloud  on  the  fun,  fliades  ttie 
foul  of  Ckfsammor.  Mournful  are  thy  thoughts,  alone, 
on  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Lora.  Let  us  hear  the  for- 
row  of  thy  youth,  and  the  darknefs  of  thy  days. 

*'  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,"  replied  the  great  Clef- 
sammor,  "  I  came,  in  my  bounding  fliip,  to  Balclutha's* 
walls  of  towers.  The  winds  had  roared  behind  my  fails^ 
and  Clutha's  f  ftreams  received  my  dark-bofomed  A^efTel. 
Three  days  I  remained  in  Reuthamii's  halls,  and  faw  that 
beam  of  light,  his  daughter.  The  joy  of  the  Hiell  went 
round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the  fair.  Her  breafts 
were  like  foam  on  the  wave,  and  her  eyes  like  liars  of 
light :  her  hair  was  dark  as  the  raven's  wing  :  her  foul 
was  generous  and  mild,  My  love  for  Moina  was  great  : 
and  my  heart  poured  forth  in  joy. 

"  The  fon  of  a  ftranger  came  ;  a  chief  who  loved  the 
white  bofomed  Moina.  His  words  were  mighty  in  the 
hall,  and  he  often  half  unflieathed  his  fword.  Where> 
he  faid,  is  the  mighty  Comhal,  the  relUefs  Vv-anderer:!^  of 
the  heath  ?  Comes  he,  with  his  hoft,  to  Balclutha,  lincc 
Ciefsammor  is  fo  bold  ?  My  foul,  I  replied,  O  warrior  I 
burns  in  a  light  of  its  own.  i  Hand  without  fear  in  the 
midft  of  thoufands,  though  the  valiant  are  diilant  far. 
Stranger!  thy  words  are  mighty,  for  Ciefsammor  is  alone. 
But  my  fword  trembles  by  my  lide,  and  longs  to  ghtter 
in  my  hand.  Speak  no  more  of  Comhal,  fon  of  the 
winding  Clutha  1" 

"  The  Itrength  of  his  pride  arofe.  We  fought ;  he  fell 
beneath  my  fword.  The  banks  of  Clutha  heard  his  fall, 
Qiid  a  thoufand  fpears  glittered  around.  I  fought :  the 
ftrangers  prevailed:  I  plunged  into  the  itream  of  Chitha. 
My  white  fails  rofe  over  the  waves,  and  I  bounded  on 
the  dark-blue  fea.  ^  Moina  came  to  the  fhore,  and  rolled 
the  red  eye  of  her  tears  :  her  dark  hair  flew  on  the  wind ; 
and  I  heard  her  cries.  Often  did  I  turn  my  fhip  1  but 
P  the 

*  EalcUuha,  i.  e.  the  to-ivn  of  Clyde,  probably  the  Alcluth  of  Bede. 

+  Clutha,  or  Cliiaih,  the  Galic  name  cf  the  river  Clyde,  the  fignification  of  the 
Word  is  bending,  in  allufioii  to  the  winding  courfe  of  that  river.  Frijni  Clutha  i& 
derivt'd  its  Latin  name,  Glotta. 

\  The  word  in  tiie  original  here  rendered  rejllefs  'wanderer,  is  Scuta,  which  is 
the  true  origin  of  the  Scoti  of  the  Romans :  an  opprobnoui  name  impoied  by  the 
Britons,  on  the  Caledonians,  on  account  of  the  continual  incuriious  into  thek 
country. 
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the  winds  of  the  eafl:  prevailed.  Nor  Clutha  ever  fmce 
have  I  feen  :  nor  Moina  of  the  dark-brown  hair.  She 
fell  on  Balclutha  ;  for  I  have  feen  her  ghoft.  1  knew  her 
as  fhe  came  through  the  dulky  night,  along  the  murmur 
of  Lora  :  fhe  was  like  the  new  moon  feen  through  the 
gathered  miif  :  when  the  iky  pours  down  its  flaky  fnow, 
and  the  world  is  lilent  and  dark." 

"  Raife*,  ye  bards,"  faidthe  mighty  Fingal,"  the  praife 
of  unhappy  Moina.  Call  her  gholl,  with  your  fongs,  to 
our  hills ;  that  Ihe  may  reft  with  the  fair  of  Morven,  the 
fun-beams  of  other  days,  and  the  delight  of  heroes  of  old. 
I  have  feen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  Vv'ere  dcf o- 
late.  The  lire  had  refounded  in  the  halls  :  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftream  of  Clutha 
was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The 
thiftle  fliook,  there,  its  lonely  head  :  the  mofs  whiftled  to 
the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out,  from  the  windows,  the 
rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head.  Defolate 
is  the  dvvelling  of  Moina,  filence  is  in  the  houfe  of  her 
fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  mourning,  O  bards,  over  the 
land  of  flrangers.  They  have  but  fallen  before  us:  for, 
one  day,  we  muft  fall.  Why  doll  thou  build  the  hall, 
fon  of  the  winged  days  ?  Thou  lookeil  from  thy  towers 
to-day;  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blaft  of  the  defart  comes; 
it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and  whiftles  round  thy  half- 
worn  fliield.  And  let  the  blaft  of  the  defart  come  I  we 
Ihall  be  renowned  in  our  day.  The  mark  of  my  arm 
fhali  be  in  the  battle,  and  my  name  in  the  fong  of  bards. 
Raife  the  fong ;  fend  round  the  ftiell :  and  let  joy  be 
heard  in  my  hall.  When  thou  fun  of  heaven,  ftialt  fail  I 
if  thou  ihalt  fail,  thou  mighty  light  I  if  thy  brightnefs  is 
for  a  feafon,like  Fingal ;  our  fame  fliall  furvive  thy  beams." 

vSuch  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of  his  joy. 
His  thoullmd  bards  leaned  forward  tiom- their  feats,  to 
hear  the  voice  of  tlie  king.  It  was  like  the  malic  of  the 
harp  on  the  gale  of  the  fpring.  Lovely  were  thy  thoughts, 

O 

•  The  title  of  this  poem,  in  the  original,  is  Duan  va  niaoi,  i.  e.  The  Poem  of 
the  Hymns ;  probably  on  account  of  its  many  Uigrefllons  from  the  fubjfift,  all 
which  are  in  a  lyric  meafure,  as  this  fong  of  Fingal.  Fingp.!  is  celebrated  by  the 
Irifh  hillorians  for  his  wii'tlom  in  making  laws,  his  poetical  genius,  and  his  fore- 
knowledge of  events. — O'Fiaherty  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  Fin|;ars  laws  were 
extant  in  his  own  time.. 
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O  Fingal  I  why  had  not  Oflian  the  flrength  of  thy  foul  ? 
But  thou  ilandeft  alone,  my  father ;  and  who  can  equal 
the  king  of  Morven  ? 

The  night  paOed  away  in  fong,  and  morning  returned 
in  joy  ;  the  mountains  ftiewed  their  gray  heads ;  and  the 
blue  face  of  ocean  fmiled.  The  white  wave  is  ken. 
tumbling  round  the  diilant  rock  ;  the  gray  mill  rifes, 
flowly,  from  the  lake.  It  came,  in  the  figure  of  an  aged 
man,  along  the  filent  plain.  Its  large  limbs  did  not  move 
in  fteps  ;  for  a  gholl  fupported  it  in  mid  air.  It  came  to- 
v.ards  Selraa's  hall,  and  diflblved  in  a  fliower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight,  and  he  fore- 
faw  the  death  of  the  people.  He  came,  in  filence,  to 
his  hall ;  and  took  his  father's  fpear.  The  mail  rattled 
on  his  bread:.  The  heroes  rofe  around.  They  looked  in 
filence  on  each  other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They 
faw  the  battle  hi  his  face :  the  death  of  armies  on  his  fpear. 
A  thoufand  fliields,  at  once,  are  placed  on  their  arms ; 
and  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords.  The  hall  of  Selma 
brightened  around.  The  clang  of  arms  afcends.  The  gray 
dogs  howl  in  their  place.  No  word  is  among  the  mighty 
chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  king;  and  half  alTum- 
ed  his  fpear. 

"  Sons  of  Morven,"  begun  the  king,  "  this  is  no  time  to 
fill  the  fliell.  The  battle  darkens  near  us  ;  and  death 
hovers  over  the  land.  Some  ghoft,  the  friend  of  Fingal, 
has  forewarned  us  of  the  foe.  The  fons  of  the  flranger 
eome  from  the  darkly  rolhng  fea.  For,  from  the  water, 
came  the  fign  of  Morven's  gloomy  danger.  Let  each 
afllime  his  heavy  fpear,  and  gird  on  his  father's  fword. 
Let  the  dark  helmet  rife  on  ev.ery  head ;  and  the  mail 
pour  its  lightning  from  every  fide.  The  battle  gathers 
like  a  tempell,  and  foon  fnall  ye  hear  the  roar  of  death." 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  holl,  like  a  cloud  before 
a  ridge  of  heaven's  fire  ;  when  it  pours  on  the  iky  of 
night,  and  mariners  forefee  a  fl:orm.  On  Cona's  riling 
heath  they  flood  :  the  white  bofomed  maids  beheld  them 
above  like  a  grove  ;  they  forefaw  the  death  of  their 
youths,  and  locked  towards  the  fea  with  fear.  The  white 
wave  deceived  them  for  difl;ant  fails,  and  the  tear  is  on 
their  cheek.  The  fun  rofe  on  the  fea,  and  we  beheld  a 
P  ij  dillant 
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diftant  fleet.     Like  tl^e  mift  of  ocean  they  came  :  and     ' 
poured  their  youth  upon  the  coaft.     The   chief  was  a- 
mong  them,  hke  the  (lag  in  the  raidft  of  the  herd.     His     ' 
Ihield  is  ftudded  with  gold,  and  ftately  flrode  the  king  ot* 
fpears.    He  moved  towards  Sehiia ;  his  thoufands  moved 
behind. 

"  Go,  with  thy  fong  of  peace,"  faid  Fingal ;  "  go,  Ulhn, 
to  the  king  of  fwords.  Tell  him  that  we  are  mighty  in 
battle ;  and  that  the  ghofts  of  our  foes  are  many.  But 
renowned  are  they  who  have  feafted  in  my  halls  I  they 
fliew  the  arms*  of  my  fathers  in  a  foreign  land:  the  fons 
of  the  flrangers  wonder,  and  blefs  the  friends  of  Morven's 
race  ;  for  our  names  have  been  heard  afar  ;  the  kings  of 
the  world  fhook  in  the  midft  of  their  people." 

Ullin  went  Vv'ith  his  fong.  Fingal  refted  on  his  fpear : 
he  faw  the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour  :  and  he  bleft  the 
ftranger's  fon.  "  How  (lately  art  thou,  fon  of  the  fea  1" 
faid  the  king  of  woody  Morven.  "  Thy  fword  is  a  beam 
of  might  by  thy  lide :  thy  fpear  is  a  fir  that  defies  the  ftorm. 
The  varied  face  of  the  moon  is  not  broader  than  thy  fhield„ 
Ruddy  is  thy  face  of  youth  1  foft  the  ringlets  of  thy  hair  I 
But  this  tree  may  fall ;  and  his  memory  be  forgot  I  The 
daughter  of  the  flranger  will  be  fad,  and  look  to  the  rol- 
ling fea  :  the  children  will  fay,  IVe  fee  a  pip  ;  perhaps  it 
is  the  king  of  Balchtha.  The  tear  ftarts  from  their  mo- 
ther's eye.  Her  thoughts  are  of  him  that  fleeps  in  Mor- 
ven." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  when  Ullin  came  to  \ 
the  mighty  Carthon  :  he  threw  down  the  fpear  before 
him  ;  and  raifed  the  fong  of  peace.  "  Come  to  the  feaft 
of  Fingal,  Carthon,  from  the  rolling  fea  1  partake  the 
feaft  of  the  king,  or  lift  the  fpear  of  war.  The  ghofls  of 
our  foes  are  many  :  but  renowned  are  the  friends  of  Mor- 
ven I  Behold  that  field,  O  Carthon  ;  many  a  green  hill 
rifes  there,  with  moify  ftones  and  ruftling  grafs  :  thefe 
are  the  tombs  of  Fingal's  foes,  the  fons  of  the  rolling  fea." 

"  Doft  thou  fpeak  to  the  feeble  in  arms,"  laid  Carthon, 
"  bard  of  the  woody  Morven  ?  Is  my  face  pale  for  fear, 

fon    j 

•  It  was  a  cuftom  arrrnng  t'ne  ancient  Scots,  to  exchange  arms  with  their  guefts,  j 
and  thofe  arms  ivere  preCerved  long  in  the  diflcrent  families,  as  monuments  of  j 
the  friendfhip  which  fubfilled  between  their  ancellors. 
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fon  of  the  peaceful  fong  ?  Why,  then,  doft  thou  think 
to  darken  my  foul  with  the  tales  of  thofe  who  fell  ?  My 
arm  has  fought  in  the  battle  ;  my  renown  is  known  a- 
far.  Go  to  the  feeble  in  arms,  and  bid  them  yield  to  Fin- 
gal.  Have  not  I  feen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And  Ihall  I 
feafl  with  Comhal's  fon  ?  Comhal  1  who  threw  liis  fire  ia 
the  midll  of  my  father's  hall  I  I  was  young,  and  knew 
not  the  caufe  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of 
fmoke  pleafed  mine  eye,  when  they  rofe  above  my  walls; 
I  often  looked  back,  with  gladnefs,  when  my  friends  fled 
along  the  hill.  But  when  the  years  of  my  youth  came 
on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen  walls :  my  figh  arofe 
with  the  morning,  and  my  tears  defcended  with  night- 
Shall  I  not  fight,  I  laid  to  my  foul,  againlt  the  children 
of  my  foes  ?  And  I  will  fight,  O  bard  ;  I  feel  the  ftrength 
of  my  foul." 

His  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  and  drew,  at 
once,  their  fnining  fwords.  He  ftands,  in  the  midft,  like 
a  pillar  of  fire  ;  the  tear  half-fi:arting  from  his  eye,  for 
he  thought  of  the  fallen  Balclutha,  and  the  crowded  pride 
of  his  foul  arofe.  Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the  hill,  where 
pur  heroes  ilione  in  arms;  the  fpear  trembled  in  his  hand: 
and,  bending  forward,  he  feemed  to  threaten  the  king. 

"  Shall  1,"  faid  Fingal  to  his  foul,  "  meet,  at  once,  the 
king:  Shall  I  fl:op  him,  in  the  midft  of  his  courfe,  before  his 
fame  fhall  arife  ?  But  the  bard,  hereafter,  may  fay,  when 
he  fees  the  tomb  of  Carthon;  Fingal  took  his  thoufands, 
along  with  him,  to  battle,  before  the  noble  Carthon  fell. 
No  :  bard  of  the  times  to  come  I  thou  Ihalt  not  lefiTen 
Fingal's  fame.  My  heroes  will  fight  the  youth,  and  Fin- 
gal behold  the  battle.  If  he  overcomes,  I  rufh,  in  my 
ftrength,  like  the  roaring  ftream  of  Cona.  Who,  of  my 
heroes,  will  meet  the  fon  of  the  rolling  fea  ?  Many  are 
his  warriors  on  the  coaft  :  and  ftrong  is  his  aihen  fpear  I'* 

Cathul*rofe,  in  his  ftrength,  the  fon  of  the  mighty 
Lormar  :  three  hundred  youths  attend  the  chief,  the 
^ucef  of  his  native  ftreams.     Feeble  was  his  arm  againft 

Carthon, 

*  Cath-'huil,  the  eye  of  iatt'e. 

f  It  appears,  from  this  paffage,  that  clanfliip  was  eftabliflied,  in  the  days  of 
Fingal,  though  not  on  the  iame  footing  with  the  prefent  tribes  in  the  north  of 
iicotland. 
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Carthon,  he  fell ;  and  his  heroes  fled.  Connal^refamed 
the  battle,  but  he  broke  his  heavy  fpear  :  he  lay  bound 
on  the  iield:  and  Carthon  purfued  his  people.  "  Clefsam- 
morl"  laid  the  kin2;f  of  Ivlorven,  "  where  is  the  fpear  of 
thy  ftrength  ?  Wilt  thou  behold  Connal  bound  ;  thy 
friend,  at  the  ftream  ofLora?  Rife,  in  the  light  of  thy 
fteel,  thou  friend  of  Comhal.  Let  the  youth  of  Balclutha 
fee]  the  llrength  of  Morven's  race."  He  rofe  in  theilrenglh 
cf  his  fteel,  il\aking  his  grizly  locks.  He  fitted  the  fliield 
to  his  fide  ;  and  ruflied,  in  the  pride  of  valour, 

Carthon  Hood,  on  that  heathy  rock,  and  faw  the  heroes 
approach.  He  loved  the  terrible  joy  of  his  face  :  and 
his  ftrength,  in  the  locks  of  age.  "  Shall  I  lift  that  fpear," 
he  foid,  "  that  never  firikes,  but  once,  a  foe  ?  Or  Ihall  I, 
with  the  words  of  peace,  preferve  the  warrior's  life  ?  Stately 
are  his  ileps  of  age  I  lovely  the  remnant  of  his  years. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  love  of  Moina  ;  the  father  of  Car-borne 
Carthon.  Often  have  I  heard,  that  he  dwelt  at  the  echo- 
ing ilream  of  Lora." 

Such  were  his  words,  when  Clefsammor  came,  and 
lifted  high  his  fpear.  The  youth  received  it  on  his  fliield, 
and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  "  Warrior  of  the  aged 
locks !  Is  there  no  youth  to  lift  the  fpear  ?  Hall  thou  no 
fon,  to  raife  the  fhield  before  his  father,  and  to  meet  the 
arm  of  youth  ?  Is  the  fpoufe  of  thy  love  no  more  ?  or 
weeps  llie  over  the  tombs  of  thy  fons  ?  Art  thou  of  the 
kings  of  men  ?  What  will  be  the  fame  of  my  fword  if 
thou  Ihalt  fall  r" 

It  v.ill  be  great,  thou  fon  of  pride!  begun  the  tall  Clef- 
sammor, I  have  been  renowned  in  battle;  but  I  never  told 
my  name*  to  a  foe.  Yield  to  me,  fon  of  the  wave,  and 
then  thou  fiialt  know,  that  the  mark  of  my  fword  is  in 
many  a  field.  "  I  never  yielded,  king  of  ipears  1"  replied 
the  noble  pride  of  Carthon :  "  I  have  alio  fought  in  bat- 
tles; 

*  This  Connal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  ancient  poetry,  for  his  -wifdom  and 
valour  :  there  is  a  irnall  tribe  ilill  fublifting,  in  th^North,  who  pretend  they  ar? 
defcendoj  from  him. 

f  Fin5;;al  did  not  then  know  that  Carthon  was  the  fon  of  Cleffammor. 

I  To  tell  cue's  name  to  an  enemy  vvas  reckoned,  in  tliofe  dnys  of  heroifTTi,  a 
manifell  evafion  of  fighting  him  ;  for,  if  it  was  once  known,  that  friendfliip  liib- 
fjfted,  of  old,  between  the  anccllors  of  the  combatants,  the  battle  immediately 
ceafe«* ;  and  the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers  was  renewed.  A  man  ivbo 
tdh  his  name  to  his  eiumy,  was  of  old  an  ignominious  term  fpr  a  coward, 
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ties;  and  I  behold  my  future  fame.  Defpife  me  not,  thou 
chief  of  men  ;  my  arm,  my  fpear  is  llrong.  Retire  a- 
mong  thy  friends,  and  let  young  heroes  fight."  "Why 
doll  thou  wound  my  foul,"  replied  Clefsammor  v/ith  a 
tear?  "Age  does  not  tremble  on  my  hand;  I  ftill  can  lift 
the  fvvord.  Shall  I  fly  in  Fingal's  fight ;  in  the  fight  of 
him  1  loved  ?  Son  of  the  fea  I  I  never  fled  :  exalt  thy 
pointed  fpear." 

They  fought,  like  two  contending  winds,  that  ilrive  to 
roll  the  \vave.  Carthon  bade  his  fpear  to  err  ;  for  he  flill 
thought  that  the  foe  was  the  fpoufe  of  Moina.  He  broke 
Clefsammor's  beamy  fpear  in  twain  :  and  feized  his  fliin- 
ing  fword.  But  as  Carthon  was  binding  the  chief;  the 
chief  drew  the  dagger  of  his  fathers.  He  faw  the  foe's 
uncovered  fide  ;  and  opened,  there,  a  wound- 

Fingal  faw  Clefsammor  low  :  he  moved  in  the  found 
of  his  Heel.  The  holl  Hood  filent,  in  his  prefence ;  they 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  hero.  He  came,  like  the 
fallen  noife  of  a  fl:orm,  before  the  winds  arife  :  the  hun- 
ter hears  it  in  the  vale,  and  retires  to  the  cave  of  the 
rock.  Carthon  flood  in  his  place  :  the  blood  is  rufliing 
dov.n  his  fide:  he  faw  the  ccming  down  of  the  king;  and 
his  hopes  of  fame  arofe*;  but  pale  was  his  cheek:  his  hair 
flxcw  loofe,  his  helmet  fiiook  on  high:  the  force  of  Carthon 
failed  I  but  his  foul  was  flrong, 

Fm.gal  beheld  the  heroes  blood  ;  he  ftopt  the  uplifted 
fpear.  "  Yield,  king  of  fwords  I"  faid  Comhal's  fon  ;  "  I 
behold  thy  blood.  Thou  hall  been  mighty  in  battle;  and 
thy  fame  fliall  never  fade."  "  Art  thou  the  king  fo  far 
renowned,"  rephed  the  car-borne  Carthon?  "Art  tliouthat 
light  of  death,  that  frightens  the  kings  of  the  world.  But 
why  fiiould  Carthon  alk  ?  for  he  is  hke  the  ftream  of  his 
defart ;  flrong  as  a  river,  in  his  courfe  :  fwift  as  the  eagle 
of  the  Iky.  O  that  I  had  fought  with  the  king;  that  my 
fame  might  be  great  in  the  fong  I  that  the  hunter,  behold- 
ing my  tomb,  might  fay,  he  fought  with  the  mighty  Fin- 
gal. But  Carthon  dies  unknown  I  he  has  poured  out  his 
force  on  the  feeble." 

"  But 

*  This  expreffion  admits  of  a  double  meaning,  either  that  Carthon  hoped  ta 
acquire  glory  by  killing  Fingal,  or  to  be  rendered  famous  by  falling  bj  his  hand; 
the  laft  is  the  moil  pro'iabkj  as  Carthon  is  already  %vounded. 
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"  But  thou  flialt  not  die  unknown,"  replied  the  king  of 
woody  Morven  :  "  my  bards  are  many,  O  Carthon,  and 
their  longs  defcend  to  future  times.  The  children  of  the 
years  to  come  iliall  hear  the  fame  of  Carthon  ;  when  they 
fit  round  the  burning  oak*,  and  the  night  is  fpent  in  the 
fongs  of  old.  The  hunter,  fitting  in  the  heath,  fliall  hear 
the  rullling  blafi: ;  and,  raifing  his  eyes,  behold  the  rock 
where  Carthon  fell.  He  fliall  turn  to  his  fon,  and  fiiew 
the  place  where  the  mighty  fought ;  There  the  king  (f 
Bakhitha  fought,  like  thejlrengtb  of  a  thou f and  Jlr earns .''' 

Joy  rofe  in  Carthon's  face  :  he  hfted  his  heavy  eyes. 
He  gave  his  fword  to  Fingci,  to  lie  within  his  hall,  that 
the  memory  of  Balclutha's  king  might  remain  on  Morven. 
The  battle  ceafed  along  the  field,  for  the  bard  had  fung 
the  fong  of  peace.  The  chiefs  gathered  round  the  falling 
Carthon,  and  heard  his  words,  with  fighs.  Silent  they 
leaned  on  their  fpears,  while  Balclutha's  hero  fpoke.  His 
hair  fighed  in  the  wind,  and  his  words  were  feeble. 

"  King  of  Morven,"  Carthon  faid,  "  1  fall  in  the  midft 
of  my  courfe.  A  foreign  tomb  receives,  in  youth,  the 
lafl  of  Reuthamir's  race.  Darknefs  dwells  in  JBalclutha  : 
and  the  fliadows  of  grief  in  Crathmo.  But  raife  my  re- 
membrance on  the  banks  of  Lora :  where  my  fathers  dwelt, 
perhaps  the  hufband  of  Moina  will  mourn  over  his  fallen 
Carthon."  His  words  reached  the  heart  of  Clefsammor  : 
he  fell,  in  filence,  on  his  fon.  The  hoif  ilood  darkened 
around  :  no  voice  is  on  the  plains  of  Lora.  Night  came, 
and  the  moon,  from  the  call,  looked  on  the  mournful 
field  :  but  ftill  they  flood,  like  a  filent  grove  that  lifts  its 
head  on  Gormal,  when  the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark 
autumn  is  on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  over  Carthon ;  on  the  fourth 
his  father  died.  In  the  narrow  plain  of  the  rock  they  he; 
and  a  dim  ghoil  defends  their  tomb.  There  lovely  Moina 
is  often  feen  ;  when  the  fun-beam  darts  on  the  rock,  and 
all  around  is  dark.  There  fiie  is  feen,  Malvina,  but  not 
hke  the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the 
ftrangers  land ;  and  fiie  is  ftill  alone. 

I  Fingal 

•  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  till  very  lately,  they  bLirnt  a  large  trunk  of  an  oak 
at  their  feilivals;  it  was  called  the  trunk  of  the  feajl.  Time  had  lo  rr.iicb  coiile- 
crated  the  cuftom,  that  the  vulgar  thought  it  a  kind  of  facrilege  to  diluie  it. 
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jFingiil  was  fad  for  Carthon  ;  he  defired  his  bards  to 
Inark  the  day,  when  fliadowy  autumn  returned.  And 
often  did  they  mark  the  day,  and  ling  the  hero's  praife. 
"  Who  comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's 
Ihadowy  cloud  ?  Death  is  trembling  in  his  hand !  his  eyes 
iare  flames  of  lire  I  Who  roars  along  dark  Lora's  heath  ? 
Who  but  Carthon  king,  of  f  vvords  ?  The  people  fall  I  fee  I 
how  he  flrides,  like  the  fallen  ghoft  of  fvivirven  !  But 
there  he  lies  a  goodly  oak,  \\  hich  fudden  blafis  overturn- 
ed I  When  ihalt  thou  rife,  Balclutha's  joy  I  lovely  car- 
borne  Carthon  ?  Who  comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's  roar, 
hke  autumn's  fliadowy  cloud  ?"  Such  were  the  Vv'ords  of 
the  bards,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning  :  I  have  accompa- 
nied their  voice  ;  and  added  to  their  fong.  My  foul  has 
been  mournful  for  Carthon  ;  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his 
valour  :'  and  thou,  O  Ciefsammor  I  where  is  thy  dwelling 
In  the  air  ?  Has  the  youth  forgot  his  wound  ?  And  flies 
he,  on  the  clouds,  with  thee  ?  I  feel  the  fun,  O  Malvina, 
leave  me  to  my  refl:.  Perhaps  they  may  come  to  my 
dreams ;  I  think  I  hear  a  feeble  voice.  The  beam  of 
heaven  delights  to  fliine  on  the  grave  of  Carthon  :  I  feel 
it  warm  around. 

O  thou  that  roliefl:  above,  round  as  the  fliield  of  my 
fathers  I  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun  I  thy  everlafting 
light  ?  Thou  comefl:  forth,  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and  the 
fl:ars  hide  themfelves  in  the  Iky;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale, 
links  in  the  weilern  wave.  But  thou  thyfelf  movefl:  alone: 
who  can  be  a  companion  of  tliy  courfe  I  The  oaks  of  the 
mountains  fall :  the  mountains  themfelves  decay  with 
years ;  the  ocean  fhrinks  and  grows  again  :  the  moon 
herfelf  is  lo(i  in  heaven  ;  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  fame; 
rejoicing  in  the  brightneis  of  thy  courfe.  When  the 
world  is  dark  with  tempeils ;  v/hen  thunder  rolls,  and 
lightning  flies ;  thou  lookeit  in  thy  beauty,  from  the 
clouds,  and  laughed  at  the  fl:orm.  But  to  Offian,  thou 
lookelf  in  vain  ;  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more ;  whe- 
ther thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eaflern  clouds,  or  thou 
tremblefl:  at  the  gates  of  the  welt.  But  thou  art  perhaps, 
like  me,  for  a  feaibn,  and  thy  years  will  have  ajj  end. 
Thou  Ihalt  lleep  in  thy  clouds,  carelefs  of  the  voice  of 
the  morning.  Exult  then,  O  fun,  in  the  flrengthof  thy 
Q^  youth! 
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youth !  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely  ;  it  is  like  the  glimmer- 
ing light  of  the  moon,  when  it  fliines  through  broken 
clouds,  and  the  mill  is  on  the  hills ;  the  blaft  of  the  north 
is  on  the  plain,  the  traveller  fhrinks  in  the  midft  of  his 
journey. 


THE 
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DEATH  OF  CUCHULLIN: 

A     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Arth,  the  Ton  of  Cairbre,  fupreme  king  of  Irelnnt!,  d>  ing,  w  as  fucceeded  by  his  Ton  Corm,-5c,  a  minor. 
Cuchiillin,  the  foil  of  Semo,  »ho  had  rendered  hinifelf  famous  by  his  great  actions,  and  who  re- 
fided,  at  tlie  time,  with  Coiin:d,  the  fon  cf  Caithbat,  inUlIbrr,  was  elected  regent.  In  the  twen- 
<>-feveiith  vear  of  CuchuUiii's  age,  and  tlie  thrid  of  his  adiiiir.iitratioii,  Torln/th,  the  fon  of  Caiitv»- 
1.1,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  colony  of  Belgae,  M'lio  were  in  jxiflefiion  of  the  fouth  of  Ire-land,  re- 
lelltd  in  Coraiaught,  and  advajiced  towarus  Temora,  in  order  to  dethione  Cormac,  who,  except- 
ing Feradath,  afterwards  king  cf  Ireland,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Scottifh  race  of  kings  exiibng  in 
that  country.  Cuchullin  marched  ;\gainft  him,  came  up  witli  him  at  the  hike  of  Lego,  and  totally 
defeated  his  forces.  Torlath  fell  in  the  battle  by  Cuchullin's  hand ;  but  us  he  hinifelf  preffcd  too 
eagerly  O'l  the  flying  enemy,  he  was  mortally  wounried  by  an  arrow,  and  died  the  focond  day  af- 
ter. The  good  fortune  of  Cormac  fell  with  Cuchullin :  many  fet  up  for  themfclves,  and  anarchy 
and  confufioii  reigned.  At  l,:ft  Cormac  was  taken  oft";  and  Cairbar,  lord  of  Ataia,  one  of  the  com- 
j^etitors  for  the  throne,  having  defeated  all  his  rivals,  becairic  fole  monarch  of  Ireland.  Tiie  fa- 
r-iily  of  Fingal,  who  were  in  the  L-.tereft  of  Coi'mac's  family,  v/ere  rcfolved  to  deprive  Cairbar  of 
the  throne  he  had  ulurped.  Fingal  arrived  from  Scotlsmd  witli  an  army,  defeated  the  friends  of 
Cairbar,  antl  re-eftublifned  the  family  of  Cx>rinac  in  the  ponViTion  of  the  kingdom.  The  prefent 
poem  concerns  the  deatli  of  Cuchidlin.  It  is,  in  the  oiiginal,  called  Diuin  loch  Leiga,  i.  e.  27^ 
Poem  ofLcgd'i  Lake,  and  is  an  epifode  introduced  in  a  great  jocm,  \\  hich  celebrated  the  laft  expf- 
clition  of  Fingal  into  Ireland.  Tlie  greateft  part  of  the  poem  is  loft,  and  notiiing  remains  but  fome 
epifodes,  wliich  a  few  old  people  in  the  north  of  Scotlvmd  rctiin  on  memory. 


Is  the  wind  on  Fingal's  fliield?  Or  is  the  voice  of  paft 
times  in  my  hall  ?  Sing  on,  fvveet  voice,  for  thou  are  plea- 
fant,  and  carrieft  away  my  night  with  joy.  Sing  on,  O 
Bragela,  daughter  of  car-borne  Songlan  .'' 

"  It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not  Cuchullin's 
fails.  Often  do  the  mills  deceive  me  for  the  fliip  of  my 
love  I  when  they  rife  round  fome  ghoft,  and  fpread  their 
gray  Ikirts  on  the  wind.  Why  dolt  thou  delay  thy  com- 
ing, fon  of  the  generous  Semo  ?  Four  times  has  autumn 
returned  with  its  winds,  and  raifed  the  feas  of  Togorma*, 
iince  thou  hail  been  in  the  roar  of  battles,  and  Bragela 
dillant  far.  Hills  of  the  ifle  of  mill !  when  will  ye  anfvver 
to  his  hounds  ?  But  ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds,  and  fad 

Bragela 


Q.ij 


•  Togorma.  i.  e.  the  ijlani  of  blue  waves,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  was  fubjed  to 
Connal,  the  fon  of  Caithbat,  Cuchullin's  friend.  He  is  fometimes  called  the  Ion 
of  Colgar,  from  one  of  that  name  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family.  Connal, 
a  few  days  before  the  news  of  Torlath's  revolt  came  to  Temora,  had  failed  to 
Togorma,  his  native  ifle;  where  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  during  the 
war  in  which  Cuchullin  was  killed- 
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Bragela  calls  in  vain.  Night  comes  rolling  down  :  the 
face  of  ocean  fails.  The  heath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his 
wing  :  the  hiqd  lleeps  with  the  hart  of  the  defart.  They 
Ihall  rife  with  the  morning's  light,  and  feed  on  the  moify 
flream.  But  my  tears  return  with  the  fun,  my  fighs  come 
on  with  the  night.  When  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms, 
O  chief  of  molTy  Tura  ?" 

Pleafant  is  thy  voice  in  Oilian's  ear,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Sorglan  ?  But  retire  to  the  hall  of  fiiells ;  to  the 
beam  of  the  burning  oak.  Attend  to  the  murmur  of  the 
fea  :  it  roils  at  Dunfcaich's  walls :  let  fleep  defcend  on  thy 
blue  eyes,  and  the  hero  come  to  thy  dreams. 

CuchullJn  fits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark  rolling  of 
waters.  Night  is  around  the  her6  ;  and  his  thoufancis 
fpread  on  the  heath  :  a  hundred  oaks  burn  in  the  midll, 
the  feaft  of  ilieils  is  fmoking  wade.  Carril  ftrikes  the 
harp,  beneath  a  tree  ;  his  gray  locks  glitter  in  the  beam ; 
the  ruilling  blaft  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  his  aged  hair. 
His  fong  is  of  the  blue  Togorma,  and  of  its  chief,  Cuchul- 
lin's  friend.  ''  Why  art  thou  abfent,  Connal,  in  the  day 
of  the  gloomy  llorm  ?  The  chiefs  of  the  foutli  have  con- 
vened againft  the  car-borne  Gormac  :  the  winds  detain 
thy  fails,  and  thy  blue  waters  roll  around  thee.  But 
Cormac  is  not  alcne  :  the  fon  of  Semo  fights  his  battles. 
Semo's  fon  his  battles  fights  I  the  terror  of  the  llranger  I 
he  that  is  like  the  vapour  of  death,  flowly  borne  by  ful- 
try  winds.  1  he  fun  reddens  in  its  prefencc,  the  people 
fall  around." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  a  fon  of  the  foe  ap- 
peared ;  he  threw  down  his  pointlefs  fpear,  andfpoke  the 
words  of  Torlath,  Torlath  the  chief  of  heroes,  from  Le- 
go's fable  furge  :  he  that  led  his  thoufands  to  battle, 
againft  car-borne  Cormac,  Cormac,  who  was  diftant  far, 
in  Temora's*  echoing  halls :  he  learned  to  bend  the  bow 
of  his  fathers  ;  and  to  lift  the  fpear.  Nor  long  didft  thou 
lift  the  fpear,  mildly-lhining  beam  of  youth  I  death  ftands 
dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon  be- 
hind its  growing  light.     Cuchulhn  rofe  before  the  bardf , 

that 

•  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irifli  kings;  Teamhrath  according  to  fome  of  the  bards. 

f  The  bards  wt-re  the  heralds  of  ancient  times;  and  their  perlbns  were  i'acred 
en  account  of  their  office.  In  later  times  they  abufed  that  privilege;  and  as  their 
perfons  were  inviolable,  they  faiyriled  and  lampooned  lb  freejy  thofe  who  were 
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that  came  from  generous  Torlatli ;  he  offered  him  the 
fliell  of  joy,  and  honoured  the  fcm  of  fongs.  "  Sweet 
voice  of  Lego  1"  he  faid,  "  what  are  the  words  of  Torlath? 
Comes  he  to  our  feail  or  battle,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Cau- 
tela*  ?" 

"  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to  the 
founding  ftrife  of  fpears.  When  morning  is  gray  on  Le- 
go, Torlath  will  fight  on  the  plain :  and  wilt  thou  meet 
him,  in  thine  arms,  king  of  the  ifle  of  mill  ?  Terrible  is 
the  fpear  of  Torlath  I  it  is  a  meteor  of  night.  He  lifts  it, 
and  the  people  fall:  death  fits  in  the  lightningof  hisfword. 
"  Do  1  fear,"  replied  Cuchulhn,  "  the  fpear  of  car-borne 
Torlath  ?  He  is  brave  as  a  thoufand  heroes  ;  but  my  foul 
dehghts  in  war.  The  fword  refts  not  by  the  lide  of  Cu- 
chullin,  bard  of  the  times  of  old!  Morning  ihall  meet  me 
on  the  plain,  and  gleam  on  the  blue  arms  of  Semo's  fon. 
But  fit  thou,  on  the  heath,  O  bard  I  and  let  us  hear  thy 
voice  :  partake  of  the  joyful  lliell :  and  hear  the  fongs  of 
Temora." 

"  This  is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to  hear  the  fong 
of  joy  ;  when  the  mighty  are  to  meet  in  battle  like  the 
strength  of  the  waves  of  Lego.  Why  art  thou  fo  dark,  Sli- 
moraf  I  with  all  thy  filent  w^oods?  No  green  ftar  trembles 
on  thy  top;  no  moon-beam  on  thy  fide.  But  the  meteors 
of  death  are  there,  and  the  gray  watry  forms  of  ghoits. 
Why  art  thou  dark,  Slimora  I  with  thy  filent  woods  ?'* 
He  retired,  in  the  found  of  his  fong  ;  Carril  accompani- 
ed his  voice.  The  mufic  was  like  the  memory  of  joys 
that  are  pall,  pleafant  and  mournful  to  the  foul.  The 
ghoits  of  departed  bards  heard  it  from  Shmora's  lide. 
Soft  founds  fpread  along  the  wood,  and  the  filent  valleys 
of  night  rejoice.  So,  when  he  fits  in  the  filence  of  noon, 
in  the  valley  of  his  breeze,  the  humming  of  the  mountain 
bee  comes  to  Offian's  ear :  the  gale  drowns  it  often  in  its 
courfe  ;  but  the  pleafant  found  returns  again. 

"  Raife,"  faid  Cuchuliin,  to  his  hundred  bards,  "  the 
fong  of  the  noble  Fingal ;  that  fong  which  he  hears  at 

night, 

not  liked  by  their  patrons,  that  they  became  a  public  nuifance.  Screened  under 
the  charader  of  heralds,  they  grolsly  abui'ed  the  enemy  when  he  would  not  accept 
the  terms  they  offered. 

*  Cean-teola',  head  of  a  fapuly:. 

f  Slia'-nior,  great  hill. 
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night,  when  the  dreams  of  his  reft  defcend :  when  the 
bards  ftrike  the  diftant  harp,  and  the  faint  hght  gleams 
on  Selma's  walls.  Or  let  the  grief  of  Lara  rife,  and  the 
fighs  of  the  mother  of  Calmar*,  when  he  was  fought,  in 
vain,  on  his  hills ;  and  fhe  beheld  his  bow  in  the  hall. 
Carril,  place  the  fhield  of  Caithbat  on  that  branch  ;  and 
let  the  fpear  of  Cuchullin  be  ner.r  ;  that  the  found  of  my 
battle  may  rife  with  the  gray  beam  of  the  eaft."  The 
hero  leaned  on  his  father's  fliield  :  the  fong  of  Lara  rofe. 
The  hundred  bards  were  diftant  far  :  Carril  alone  is  near 
the  chief.  The  words  of  the  fong  were  his ;  and  the 
found  of  his  harp  was  mournful. 

"  Alcletha  f  with  the  aged  locks  !  mother  of  car-borne 
Calmar  I  why  doft  thou  look  towards  the  defart,  to  be- 
hold the  return  of  thy  fon?  Thefe  are  not  his  heroes,  dark 
on  the  heath  :  nor  is  that  the  voice  of  Calmar  :  it  is  but 
the  diftant  grove,  Alcletha  I  but  the  roar  of  the  moun- 
tain wind  I"  Who  I  bounds  over  Lara's  ftream,  fifter  of 
the  noble  Calmar  ?  Does  not  Alcletha  behold  his  fpear  ? 
But  her  eyes  are  dim  I  Is  it  not  tjie  fon  of  Matha,  daugh- 
ter of  my  love :" 

"  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha  I"  rephed  the  lovely 
weeping  Alona§.  "  It  is  but  an  oak,  Alcletha,  bent 
over  Lara's  ftream.  But  who  comes  along  the  plain? 
forrow  is  in  his  fpeed.  He  lifts  high  the  fpear  of  Calmar. 
Alcletha,  it  is  covered  with  blood  !"  "  But  it  i^  covered 
with  the  blood  of  foes  ||,  fifter  of  car-borne  Cajmar  I  his 
fpear  never  returned  unftained  with  blood,  nor  his  bow 
from  the  ftrife  of  the  mighty.  The  battle  is  confumed 
in  his  prefence :  he  is  a  flame  of  death,  Alona  I  Youth  ** 
of  the  mournful  fpeed  I  where  is  the  fon  of  Alcletha  ? 

Does 

•  Calmar  the  fon  of  Matha.  His  death  isrelated  at  large,  in  the  third  book  of 
Fingal.  lie  was  the  only  fon  of  Matha:  and  the  family  was  extinft  in  liim.  The 
feat  of  the  family  was  on  tlie  ijanks  of  the  river  Lara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lego,  and  probably  near  the  place  where  Cuchullin  lay  ;  which  circumllance  fug- 
gelled  to  him,  the  lamentation  of  Alcletha  over  her  fon. 

f  Ald-cla'tha,  deiayi»^  beauty;  probably  a  poetical  name  given  the  mother  of 
Calmar,  by  the  bard  himfelf. 

\  Alcletha  fpeaks.  Calmar  had  promifed  to  return,  by  a  certain  day,  and  his 
mother  and  his  filler  Alona  are  reprefented  by  the  bard  as  looking,  with  impa- 
tience, towards  that  quarter  where  they  expefted  Calmar  would  make  his  firfl; 
appearance. 

II   Aluine,  exquijitely  beautiful. 

§  Alcleiha  fpeaks. 

**  She  addreflesherfelf  to  Larnir,  Calmar's  friend,  who  had  returned  with  the 
news  of  his  death. 
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Does  he  return  with  his  fame  ?  in  the  raidft  of  his  eclio- 
ifig  {hields  ?  Thou  art  dark  and  filent  I  Cahnar  is  then 
no  more.  Tell  me  not,  warrior,  how  he  foil,  for  I  cannot 
hear  of  his  %vo2ind. 

Why  doll  thou  look  towards  the  defart,  mother  of  car- 
borne  Calmar  ? 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  Cuchullin  lay  on 
his  fliield  :  the  bards  relied  on  their  harps,  and  lleep  fell 
foftly  around.  The  fon  of  Semo  was  awake  alone  ;  his 
foul  was  fixed  on  the  war.  The  burning  oaks  began  to  de- 
cay ;  faint  red  light  is  fpread  around.  A  feeble  voice  is 
heard  :  the  ghoit  of  Calmar  came.  He  ftalked  in  the 
beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  his  fide.  His  hair  is  difor- 
dered  and  loofe.  Joy  fits  darkly  on  his  face  :  and  he 
feems  to  invite  Cuchullin  to  his  cave. 

"  Son  of  the  cloudy  night  1"  faid  the  rifing  chief  of 
Errin  ;  Why  doft-  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghoil 
of  the  car-borne  Calmar  ?  Wouldefl  thou  frighten  me, 
O  Matha's  fon  I  from  the  battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand 
•was  not  feeble  in  war  ;  neither  was  thy  voice*  for  peace. 
How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara!  if  thou  now  doll 
advife  to  fly  I  Bat,  Calmar,  I  never  fled.  I  never  fear- 
ed f  the  ghofls  of  the  defart.  Small  is  their  knowledge, 
and  weak  their  hands  ;  their  dwelhng  is  iu  the  wind. 
But  my  foul  grows  in  danger,  and  rejoices  in  the  noife  of 
fleel.  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave  ;  thou  art  not  Calmar's 
ghoil ;  he  delighted  in  battle,  and  his  arm  was  like  the 
thunder  of  heaven." 

He  retired  in  his  blafl:  with  joy,  for  he  had  heard  the 
voice  of  his  praife.  The  faint  beam  of  the  morning  rofe, 
and  the  found  of  Caithbat's  buckler  fpread.  Green  Ul- 
lin's  warriors  convened,  like  the  roar  of  many  llreams. 
The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over  Lego  ;  the  mighty  Tor- 
lath  came. 

"  Why  doft  thou  come  with  thy  thoufands,  Cuchul- 
lin," faid  the  chief  of  Lego.  "  I  know  the  flrength  of 
thy  arm,  and  thy  foul  is  an  unextinguifhed  fiie.  Why 
tight  we  not  on  the  plain,  and  let  our  holls  behold  our 
deeds?    Let  the'fn  behold  us  like  roaring  waves,   that 

turabe 

•  See  Calmar's  fpeedi,  in  the  firfl  book  of  Fingal. 

+  See  Cuchullin's  riply  to  CoiiuaJ,  concenuilg  Crugal's  gholi.     Fing.  B,  IT. 
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tumble  round  a  rock  :  the  mariners  haften  away,  and 
look  on  their  flrife  with  fear." 

"  Thou  rifeil,  like  the  fun,  on  my  foul,"  replied  the 
fon  of  Semo.  "  Thine  arm  is  mighty,  O  Torlath  ;  j.nd 
worthy  of  rny  wrath.  Retire,  ye  men  of  Ullin,  to  Sli- 
mora's  fhady  lide  ;  behold  the  chief  of  Erin,  in  the  day 
of  his  fame.  Carril ;  tell  to  mighty  Connal,  if  Cuchul- 
lin  muft  fall,  tell  him  I  accufed  the  winds  which  roar  on 
Togorma's  waves.  Never  was  he  abfent  in  battle,  when 
the  flrife  of  my  fame  arofe.  Let  this  fword  be  before 
Cormac,  like  the  beam  of  heaven  :  let  his  counfel  found 
in  Temora  in  the  day  of  danger." 

He  ruflied,  in  the  iound  of  his  arms,  like  the  terrible 
fpirit  of  Loda*,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thoufand 
ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles  from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on  a 
cloud  over  Lochlin's  feas  :  his  mighty  hand  is  on  his 
fword,  and  the  winds  lift  his  flaming  locks.  So  terrible 
was  Cuchullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Torlath  fell  by 
his  hand,  and  Lego's  heroes  mourned.  They  gather 
around  the  chief  like  the  clouds  of  the  defart.  A  thou- 
fand fwords  rofe  at  once  ;  a  thoufand  arrows  flew  ;  but 
he  flood  like  a  rock  in  the  midfl  of  a  roaring  fea.  They 
fell  around  ;  he  flrode  in  blood  :  dark  Slimora  echoed 
wide.  The  fons  of  UUin  came,  and  the  battle  fpread 
over  Lego.  The  chief  of  Erin  overcame  ;  he  returned 
over  the  field  with  his  fame.  But  pale  he  returned  I  The 
joy  of  his  face  was  dark.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  filence. 
The  fword  hung,  unfneathed,  in  his  hand,  and  his  fpear 
bent  at  every  flep. 

"  Carril,"  faid  the  king  in  fecret,  "  the  flrength  of 
Cuchullhi  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years  that  are 
pail:  and  no  morning  of  mine  fhali  arife.  They  fii;ill 
feek  me  at  Temora,  but  I  fliall  not  be  found.  Cormac 
will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  fay  "  Where  is  Tura's  cliief?" 
But  my  name  is  renowned!  my  fame  in  the  fong  of 
bards.  The  youth  will  lay  in  fecret,  "  O  let  me  die  as 
Cuchullin  died  ;  renown  clothed  him  like  a  robe  ;  and 
the  light  of  his  fame  is  great."  Draw  the  arrow  from  my 
fide  ;  and  lay  Cuchullin  beneath  that  oak.  Place  the 
I  fhield 

*  Loda,  in  ilie  t1ii)-d  book  of  Fin|:^al,  is  mentioned  as  a  place  of  worfliip  in  Scan- 
tlinavia  ;  by  i:he  fpirit  of  Lo.ia,  tlie  poet  probably  means  Odui,  the  great  deity  of 
the  northern  nations. 
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fliield  of  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may  behold  me  amidft 
the  arms  of  my  fathers." 

"  And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen  ?"  faid  Carril  with  a 
iigh.  ♦'  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls  ;  and  forrow  dwells  at 
Dunfcaich.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone  in  her  youth,  the 
fon*  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He  fliall  come  to  Bragela,  and 
alk  her  why  flie  weeps.  He  fliall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall, 
and  fee  his  father's  fword.  "  Whofe  fword  is  that  ?"  he 
will  fay  :  and  the  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad.  Who  is  that 
like  the  hart  of  the  defart,  in  the  murmur  of  his  courfe  : 
His  eyes  look  wildly  round  in  fearch  of  his  friend.  Con- 
nal,  fon  of  Colgar,  where  haft  thou  been,  when  the 
mighty  fell  ?  Did  the  feas  of  Togorma  roll  round  thee  ? 
Was  the  wind  of  the  fouth  in  thy  fails  ?  The  mighty  have 
fallen  in  battle,  and  thou  waft  not  there.  Let  none  tell 
it  in  Sclma,  nor  in  Morven's  woody  land  ;  Fingal  will  be 
fad,  and  the  fons  of  the  defart  mourn." 

By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  raifed  the  he- 
ro's tomb.  Luathf,  at  a  diftance,  lies,  the  companion 
of  CuchuUin,  at  the  chafe. 

Bleft:}:  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo  ;  thou  wert  mighty  in 
battle.  Thy  ftrength  was  like  the  ftrength  of  a  ft  ream ! 
thy  fpeed  like  the  eagle's  wing.  Thy  path  in  the  battle 
Was  terrible  :  the  fteps  of  death  were  behind  thy  fword. 
Bleft  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo  ;  car-borne  chief  of  Dun- 
fcaich  I  Thou  haft  not  fallen  by  the  fword  of  the  mighty, 
neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  fpear  of  the  valiant.  The 
arrow  came,  like  the  fting  of  death  in  a  blaft  :  nor 
did  the  feeble  hand,  which  drew  the  bow,  perceive  it. 
Peace  to  thy  foul,  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  the  ille  of  mift  I 

"  The  mighty  are  difperfed  at  Temora  :  there  is  none 
in  Cormac's  hall.     The  king  mourns  in  his  youth,  for  he 

R  does 

*  Conloch,  who  was  afterwards  very  famous  for  his  great  exploits  in  Ireland. 
He  was  lb  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in  handlin.a;  the  javelin,  that  when  a  good 
markiman  is  defciibed,  it  has  pafTed  into  a  proverb,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  He 
»/  unerriiig  as  the  arm  of  Conloch. 

t  It  was  of  old,  the  cuftom  to  bury  the  favourite  dog  near  the  mafter.  This 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Scots,  for  we  find  it  pradlifed  by  many  other  na- 
tions in  their  ages  of  heroilm.  There  is  a  ftone  (hewn  ilill  at  Dunfcaich,  in  the 
ifle  of  Sky,  to  which  CuchuUin  commonly  bound  his  dog  Luath.  The  itone  goes 
by  his  name  to  this  day. 

\  This  is  the  fong  of  the  bards  over  Cuchullin's  tomb.  Every  ftanza  clofes  with, 
fome  remarkable  title  of  the  hero,  which  was  always  the  cullom  in  funeral  ele- 
gies. The  verfe  of  the  fong  is  a  lyric  mealure,  and  it  Was  of  old  fung  to  the  harp. 
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does  not  behold  thy  coming.  The  found  of  thy  Ihield  is 
ceafed  :  his  foes  are  gathering  round.  Soft  be  thy  reft 
in  thy  cave,  chief  of  Erin's  wars  I  Bragela  will  not  hope 
thy  return,  or  fee  thy  fails  in  ocean's  foam.  Her  fteps 
are  not  on  the  fhore  :  nor  her  ear  open  to  the  voice  of 
thy  rowers.  She  fits  in  the  hall  of  fliells,  and  fees  the 
arms  of  him  that  is  no  more.  Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears, 
daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  I  Bleft  be  thy  foul  in  deaths 
O  chief  of  ftiady  Cromla  l" 
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THE  ARGUMENT, 
the  ftory  which  is  the  foundation  of  this  poem,  as  it  is  handed 

down  by  tradition.  Ufnoth,  lord  of  Etha,  which  is  probably  that  part  of  Argyleihire  which  is  near 
Loch  Eta,  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Lorn,  had  three  fons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardaii,  by  Sliffama,  the 
daughter  of  Semo,  and  fifter  to  the  celebrated  CuchulUn.  The  tliree  brothers,  when  very  young, 
were  fent  over  to  Ireland,  by  their  father,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  armSj  under  their  uncle  Cuchullin, 
who  made  a  great  figure  in  that  kingdom.  Tliey  were  juft  landed  in  Ulfter  when  the  news  of  Cu- 
cbollin's  death  arrived.  Nathos,  thougii  very  young,  took  the  command  of  CuchulUn's  army,  made 
bead  againft  Cairbar  the  ufurper,  and  defeated  him  in  feveral  battles.  Cairbar  at  laft  having  found 
means  to  murder  Cermac  the  lawful  king,  the  army  of  Nathos  (hifted  fides,  and  he  Wmfelfwas 
obliged  to  return  into  Ulfter,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland. 

Dar-thula,  the  daughter  of  Colla,  with  whom  Cairbar  was  in  love,  reCded,  at  that  time,  in  Selama, 
acalUe  in  Ulfter;  flie  faw,  fell  in  love,  ajid  fled  with  Nathos;  but  a  florm  rifing  at  fea,  they  were 
unfortunately  driven  back  on  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  where  Cairbar  was  encamped  with 
his  army,  waiting  for  Fingal,  who  meditated  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  rt-eftablifti  the  Scot- 
tifti  race  of  Idiigs  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  three  brothers,  after  having  defended  them- 
lyves,  for  foms  time,  with  great  bravery,  were  overpowered  and  flain,  and  the  unfortunate  Dar- 
ihula killed  herfelf  upon  the  body  ofher  beloved  Nathos. 

Oflian  opens  the  poem,  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  the  fons  of  Ufncth,  and  brings  in,  by  way 
of  epifode,  what  palTed  before.  He  relstts  the  death  of  Dar-thula  differendy  from  the  common 
traditio;i;  his  account  is  the  nioft  probable,  as  fuicide  feems  to  have  been  unknown  in  thofe  early 
tin)es:  for  no  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  old  poetry. 


Uaughter  of  heaven*,  fair  art  thou  I  the  filencecf  thy 
face  is  pleafant.  Thou  comell  forth  in  lovehnefs :  the 
ftars  attend  thy  blue  fteps  in  the  eaft.  The  clouds  re- 
joice in  thy  prefence,  O  moon,  and  brighten  their  dark- 
brown  fides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  daughter  of 
the  night  ?  The  ftars  are  alhamed  in  thy  prefence,  and 
turn  afide  their  green,  fparkhng  eyes.  Whither  doft 
thou  retire  from  thy  courfe,  when  the  darknefsf  of  thy 
countenance  grows?  Haft  thou  thy  hall  like  OjQSan?  Dwell- 
eft  thou  in  the  ftiadow  of  grief  .-^  Have  thy  lifters  fallen 
from  heaven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at  night, 
no  more  ?  Yes  !  they  have  fallen,  fair  light !  and  thou 
doft  often  retire  to  mourn.  But  thou  thyfelf  fhalt  fail, 
one  night ;  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  The  ftars 
will  then  lift  their  green  heads  :  they  who  were  aftiam- 
R  ij  ed 

•  The   atidrers  to  the  moon  is  very  beautiful  in  the  original.     It  is  in  a  lyric 
nicafure,  and  appears  to  have  been  fung  to  the  harp. 
t  The  poet  means  the  moon  in  her  wane. 
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ed  in  thy  prefence,  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  no\v  clothed 
with  thy  brightnefs :  look  from  thy  gates  in  the  Iky.  Burft 
the  cloud,  O  wind,  that  the  daughter  of  night  may  look 
forth,  that  the  fhaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the 
ocean  roll  its  blue  waves  in  light. 

Nathos  *is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos  that  beam  of  youth, 
Ardan  is  near  his  brothers ;  they  move  in  the  gloom  of 
their  cpurfe.  The  foris  of  Ufnoth  move  in  darknefs,  from 
the  wrath  of  car-borne  Cairbarf .  Who  is  that  dim,  by 
their  fide  ?  the  night  has  covered  her  beauty.  Her  hair 
fighs  on  ocean's  wind  ;  her  robe  ftreams  in  dulky  wreaths. 
She  is  like  the  fair  fpirit  of  heaven,  in  the  midft  of  his 
fhadowy  mill.  Who  is  it  but  Dar-thulaJ,  tlie  firft  of 
Erin's  maids  ?  She  has  fled  from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  with 
the  car-borne  Nathos.  But  the  winds  deceive  thee,  O 
Dar-thula;  and  deny  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.  Thefe 
are  not  thy  mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy 
climbing  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near  ;  and  the 
towers  of  the  foe  lift  their  heads.  UUin  llretches  its  green 
head  into  the  fea ;  and  Tura's  bay  receives  the  Ihip. 
Where  have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  winds  I  when  the  fons 
of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been  fporting  on 
plains,  and  purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had 
been  ruftling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha 
rofe  I  till  they  rofe  in  their  clouds,  and  faw  their  coming 
chief  I  Long  haft  thou  been  abfent,  Nathos  I  and  the  day 
of  thy  return  is  paft. 

But  the  land  of  ftrangers  faw  thee,  lovely  :  thou  waft 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar-thula.  Thy  face  was  like  the 
light  of  the  morning,  thy  hair  like  the  raven's  wing.  Thy 
foul  was  generous  and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the  fetting 
fun.  Thy  words  were  the  gale  of  the  reeds,  or  the  glid- 
ing ftr&am  of  Lorn.  But  when  the  rage  of  battle  rofe, 
thou  waft  like  a  fea  in  a  ftorm  ;  the  clang  of  arms  was  ter- 
rible :  the  haft  vaniftied  at  the  found  of  thy  courfe.  It 
was  then  Dar-thula  beheld  thee,  from  the  top  of  her 

mofly 

•  t^zthos  fignifies  youth ful ;  Ailthos,  exqvijite  hemity^  ;  Arclan,  triik. 

■\  Cairbar,  who  murdered  Cormac  l<ing  of' li  eland,  and  ulurpcu  the  throne.  He 
was  afterwards  killed  by  Ofcar  the  fon  of  OlHan  in  a  fingle  combat.  The  poet, 
ypon  other  occafions,  gives  him  the  epithet  of  red-haired. 

\  Dar-tiiula,  or  Dart-'huile,  a'lvcman  •with  fine  eyes.  She  was  the  moft  fz;- 
mous  beauty  of  antirjuity.  To  this  day,  wlicn  a  woman  is  praifed  for  hei;  beauty, 
the  common  phrafe  iS;  ihzt  Jhe  is  as  love'y  as  Lar-thula. 
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mofly  tower :   from  the  tower  of  Selama*,  where  her 
fathers  dwelt. 

"  Lovely  art  thou,  Oftrangerl"  fhe  faid,  "  for  her  tremb- 
ling foul  arofe.  Fair  art  thou  in  thy  battles,  friend  of 
the  fallen  Cormac  If  Why  doll  thou  rulli  on,  in  thy  va- 
lour, youth  of  the  ruddy  look  ?  Few  are  thy  hands,  in 
battle,  againft  the  car-borne  Cairbar  I  O  that  I  might  be 
freed  of  his  love  !  J  that  I  might  rejoice  in  the  prefence 
of  Nathos  I  Bleft  are  the  rocks  of  Etha;  they  will  behold 
his  Heps  at  the  chafe  1  they  will  fee  his  white  bofom,  when 
the  winds  lift  his  raven  hair  I" 

Such  were  thy  words,  Dar-thula,  in  Selama's  mofly 
towers.  But,  now,  the  night  is  round  thee :  and  the  winds 
have  deceived  thy  fails.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy 
fails,  Dar-thula  :  their  blulfering  found  is  high.  Ceafe  a 
little  while,  O  north  wind,  and  let  me  hear  the  voice  of 
the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar-thula,  between 
the  rullling  blafts. 

"  Are  thefe  the  rocks  of  Nathos,  and  the  roar  of  his 
mountain  ftreams?  Comes  thatbeamof  light  from  Ufnoth's 
nightly  hall  ?  The  mill  rolls  around,  and  the  beam  is 
feeble  :  but  the  light  of  Dar-thula's  foul  is  the  car-borne 
chief  of  Etha  I  Son  of  the  generous  Ufnoth,  why  that 
broken  ligh  ?  Are  we  not  in  the  land  of  ftrangers,  chief 
of  echoing  Etha  ?" 

"  Thefe  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,"  he  replied,  "  nor 
the  roar  of  his  ftreams.  No  light  comes  from  Etha's  halls, 
for  they  are  diftant  far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  ftrangers, 
in  the  land  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  The  winds  have  de- 
ceived us,  Dar-thula.  Ullin  lifts  here  her  green  hills. 
Go  towards  the-  north,  Althos  ;  be  thy  fteps,  Ardan,  a- 
long  the  coaft ;  that  the  foe  may  not  come  in  darknefs, 
and  our  hopes  of  Etha  fail.  I  will  go  tov\^ards  that  mofly 
tov;er,  and  fee  who  dwells  about  the  beam.  Reft,  Dar- 
thula,  on  the  fliore  I  reft  in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light ! 
the  fword  of  Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the  lightning  of 

heaven." 

Hq 

•  The  poet  does  not  mean  that  Selama,  which  Is  mentioned  as  the  feat  of  Tof- 
car  in  Ulller,  in  the  poem  of  Conlath  and  Cuthona.  The  word  in  the  original 
figniftes  either  beautiful  to  beheld,  or  a  place  luith  a  pleafant  or  luide  proJpeSt.  In 
thole  times,  they  built  their  houfes  upon  eminences,  to  command  a  view  of  the 
country,  and  to  prevent  their  being  i'urprifed  :  many  of  them  on  that  account, 
were  called  Selama.    The  famous  Selma  of  Fingal  is  derived  from  the  fame  root. 

t  Cormac  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  murdered  by  Cairbar. 

\  That  is,  of  the  love  of  Cairbar. 
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He  went.  She  fat  alone  and  heard  the  rolling  of  the 
wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye  ;  and  flie  looks  for  the 
car-borne  Nathos.  Her  foul  trembles  at  the  blaft.  And 
fhe  turns  her  ear  towards  the  tread  of  his  feet.  The  tread 
of  his  feet  is  not  heard.  "  Where  art  thou,  fon  of 
my  love  I  The  roar  of  the  blaft  is  around  me.  Dark  is 
the  cloudy  night.  But  Nathos  does  not  return.  What 
detains  thee,  chief  of  Etha  ?  Have  the  foes  met  the  hero 
in  the  ilrife  of  the  night !" 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark  :  he  had  feen  his 
departed  friend.  It  was  the  wall  of  Tura,  and  the  ghoft 
of  Cuchullin  ftalked  there.  The  lighing  of  his  breaft  was 
frequent ;  and  the  decayed  flame  of  his  eyes  terrible. 
His  fpear  was  a  column  of  mill :  the  liars  looked  dim 
through  his  form.  His  voice  was  like  hollow  wind  in  a 
cave  :  and  he  told  the  tale  of  grief.  The  foul  of  Nathos 
was  fad,  hke  the  fun  in  the  day  of  mill,  when  his  face  is 
watry  and  dim. 

*'  Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos  ?"  faid  the  lovely  daugh- 
ter of  Coila.  "  Thou  art  a  pillar  of  hght  to  Dar-thula  : 
the  joy  of  her  eyes  is  in  Etha's  chief.  Where  is  my  friend, 
but  Nathos?  My  father  refls  in  the  tomb.  Silence  dwells 
en  Selama  :  fadnefs  fpreads  on  the  blue  ftreams  of  my 
land.  My  friends  have  fallen,  withCormac.  The  migh- 
ty were  flain  in  the  battle  of  UJlin. 

"  Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The  blue  ftreams 
failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  unfrequent  blaft  came 
rufthng  in  the  tops  of  Selama's  groves.  My  feat  was  be- 
neath a  tree  on  the  walls  of  my  fathers.  Truthil  paft  be- 
fore my  foul ;  the  brother  of  my  love  ;  he  that  was  ab- 
fent*  in  battle  againft  the  car-borne  Cairbar.  Bending 
on  his  fpear,  the  gray-haired  Colla  came  :  his  downcait 
face  is  dark,  and  forrow  dwells  in  his  foul.  His  fword  is 
on  the  lide  of  the  hero:  the  helmet  of  his  fathers  on  his 
head.  The  battle  grows  in  his  breaft.  He  ftrives  to  hide 
the  tear. 

"  Dar-thula,"  he  fighing  faid,  "  thou  art  the  laft  of 
Colla's  race.     Truthil  is  fallen  in  battle.     The  kingf  of 

Selama 

•  The  family  of  Colla  preferveJ  their  loyalty  toCormac  long  after  the  death  of 
CuchiiUin. 

t  It  is  very  common,  in  Odian's  poetry,  to  give  the  title  of  king  to  every  chief 
that  was  remarkable  for  his  valour. 
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Selama  is  no  more.  Cairbar  comes,  with  his  thoiifands, 
towards  Selama's  walls.  Colla  will  meet  his  pride,  and 
revenge  his  fon.  But  where  fliall  I  find  thy  fafety,  Dar- 
thula  with  the  dark-brown  hair  I  thou  art  lovely  as  the 
fun-beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  are  low  I  "  And  is 
the  fon  of  battle  fallen  ?"  1  faid  with  a  burfling  figh. 
"  Ceafed  the  generous  foul  of  Truthil  to  lighten  through 
the  field  ?  My  fafety,  Colla,  is  in  that  bow;  i  have  learned 
to  pierce  the  deer.  Is  not  Cairbar  like  the  hart  of  the  de- 
fart,  father  of  fallen  Truthil  ?" 

The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy  :  and  the  crowd- 
ed tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.  The  lips  of  Colla  tremb- 
led. His  gray  beard  whiflled  in  the  blaft.  "  Thou  art 
the  filter  of  Truthil,"  he  faid  ;  "  thou  burneft  in  the  fire 
of  his  foul.  Take  Dar-thula,  take  that  fpear,  that  brazen 
fliield,  that  burnillied  helmet :  they  are  the  fpoils  of  a 
warrior  :  a  fon*  of  early  youth.  When  the  light  rifes  on 
Selama,  we  go  to  meet  the  car-borne  Cairbar.  But  keep 
thou  near  the  arm  of  Colla  ;  beneath  the  Ihadow  of  my 
fliield.  Tliy  father,  Dar-thula,  could  once  defend  thee, 
but  age  is  trembling  on  his  hand.  The  ftrength  of  hi? 
arm  has  failed,  and  his  foul  is  darkened  with  grief." 

"  We  pafTed  the  night  in  forrow.  The  light  of  morn- 
ing rofe.  I  fhone  in  the  arms  of  battle.  The  gray-hair- 
ed hero  moved  before.  The  fons  of  Selama  convened  a- 
round  the  founding  lliield  of  Colla.  But  few  were  they 
in  the  plain,  and  their  locks  were  gray.  The  youths  had 
fallen  with  Truthil,  in  the  battle  of  ear-borne  Cormac. 

"  Companions  of  my  youth  1"  faid  Colla,  "  it  was  not 
thus  you  have  feen  me  in  arms.  It  was  not  thus  I  ilrode 
to  battle,  when  the  great  Confadan  fell.  But  ye  are  la- 
den with  grief.  The  darknefs  of  age  comes  like  the  mid 
of  the  defart.  My  fliield  is  worn  with  years  ;  my  fword 
is  fixed f  in  its  place.  I  faid  to  my  foul,  thy  evening  fliall 
be  calm,  and  thy  departure  like  a  fading  light.  But  the 
ftorm  has  returned;  1  bend  like  an  aged  oak.   My  boughs 

are 

*  The  poet,  to  make  the  ftory  of  Dar-thula's  arming  herfelf  for  battle,  more 
probable,  makes  her  armour  to  be  that  of  a  very  young  raan,  otherwife  it  would 
Ihock  all  belief,  that  (lie,  who  was  very  young,  fhould  be  able  to  carry  it. 

t  It  was  the  cuftom  of  thole  times,  that  every  warrior  at  a  certain  ag?,  or 
when  he  became  unfit  for  the  field,  fixed  his  arms,  in  the  great  hall,  where  the. 
tribe  fealled,  upon  joyful  occafions.  He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  b^t» 
tie ;  aud  this  itage  of  life  was  called  the  time  affixing  of  the  arms. 
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kre  fallen  on  Seluma,  and  I  tremble  in  my  place.  WHefe 
art  thou,  with  thy  fallen  heroes,  O  my  beloved  Truthill 
Thou  anfwereft  not  from  thy  rufhing  blait :  and  the  foul 
of  thy  father  is  fad.  But  I  will  be  fad  no  more,  Cairbar 
or  Colla  muft  fall.  I  feel  the  returning  flrength  of  my 
arm.     My  heart  leaps  at  the  found  of  battle." 

"  The  hero  drew  his  fword.  The  gleaming  blades  of 
his  people  rofe.  They  moved  along  the  plain.  Their 
gray  hair  ftreamed  in  the  wind.  Cairbar  fat,  at  the  feaft, 
in  the  filent  plain  of  Lona*.  He  faw  the  coming  of  the 
heroes,  and  he  called  his  chiefs  to  battle.  Whyf  fliould 
I  tell  to  Nathos,  hovv'  the  ftrife  of  battle  grew  I  I  have 
feen  thee,  in  the  midll  of  thoufands,  like  the  beam  of 
heaven's  fire :  it  is  beautiful,  but  terrible  ;  the  people 
fall  in  its  red  courfe.  The  fpcar  of  Colla  flew,  for  he  re- 
membered the  battles  of  his  youth.  An  arrow  came  with 
its  found,  and  pierced  the  hero's  fide.  He  fell  on  his 
echoing  fhield.  My  foul  ftarted  with  fear  ;  I  ft  retched 
my  buckler  over  him;  but  my  heaving  breaft  was  feen. 
Cairbar  came,  with  his  fpear,  and  he  beheld  Selama's 
maid  :  joy  rofe  on  his  dark -brown  face  :  he  flayed  the 
lifted  fteel.  He  raifed  the  tomb  of  Colla  ;  and  brought 
me  weeping  to  Selama.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  love,  but 
my  foul  was  fad.  I  faw  the  ihields  of  my  fathers,  and 
the  fword  of  car-borne  Truthil.  I  faw  the  arms  of  the 
dead,  and  the  tear  was  on  my  cheek. 

Then  thou  didlt  come,  O  Nathos :  and  gloomy  Cair- 
bar fled.  He  fled  like  the  ghoft  of  the  defart  before  the 
morning's  beam.  His  hofts  were  not  near  :  and  feeble 
was  his  arm  againft  thy  fteel.  "  Why:}:  art  thou  fad,  O 
Nathos  ?"  faid  the  lovely  maid  of  Colla. 

"  I  have  met,"  replied  the  hero,  "the  battle  in  my  youth. 
My  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear,  when  firft  the  danger 

rofe ; 

*  Lona,  a  matjhy  plain-  It  was  the  cuilom,  in  the  days  of  OfTian,  to  feafl  af- 
ter a  vidory.  Cairbar  had  juil  provided  an  entertainment  for  his  army,  upon  the 
defeat  of  Truthil  the  fon  of  Colla,  and  the  reil  of  the  party  of  Cormac,  when  Col- 
la and  his  aged  warriors  arrived  to  give  him  battle. 

t  The  poet  avoids  the  defcription  of  the  battle  of  Lona,  as  it  would  be  impro- 
per in  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  and  could  have  nothing  new,  after  the  numerous 
defcriptions,  of  that  kind,  in  his  other  poems.  He,  at  the  fame  time,  gives  an 
opportunity  to  Dar-thul.i  to  pafs  a  line  compliment  on  her  lover. 

t  It  is  ufual  with  Oflian,  to  repeat,  at  the  end  of  the  epifodes,  the  fentence 
■which  introduced  tbem.  It  brings  back  the  mind  uf  the  reader  to  the  main  lloiy 
of  the  poem. 
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rofe;  but  my  foul  brightened  before  the  war,  as  the  green 
narrow  vale,  when  the  fun  pours  his  ftreamy  beams,  be- 
fore he  hides  his  head  in  a  Ibirm.  My  foul  brightened 
in  danger  before  I  faw  Seluma's  fair  ;  before  I  law  thee, 
like  a  liar,  that  fliines  on  the  hill,  at  night ;  the  cloud 
llovv'ly  comes,  and  threatens  the  lovely  light.  We  are 
in  the  land  of  the  foe,  and  the  winds  have  deceived  us, 
Dar-thula  !  the  ftrength  of  our  friends  is  not  near,  nor 
the  mountains  of  Etha.  Where  lliall  1  find  thy  peace, 
daughter  of  mighty  Colla  I  The  brothers  of  Nathos  are 
brave  :  and  his  own  fword  has  flione  in  vv'ar.  But  what 
arc  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  to  the  holt  of  car-borne  Cairbar ! 

0  that  the  winds  had  brought  thy  fails,  Ofcar*  king  of 
men  I  thou  didft  promife  to  come  to  the  battles  of  fal- 
len Cormac.  Then  Vv'ould  my  hand  be  ftrong  as  the 
flaming  arm  of  death.    Cairbar  would  tremble  in  his  halls, 

I  and  peace  dwell  round  the  lovely  Dar-thula.  But  why 
doit  thou  fall,  my  foul  ?  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  may  pre- 
vail." 

*'  And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos,"  faid  the  riling  foul 
of  the  maid  :  "  never  fhall  Dar-thula  behold  the  halls  of 
gloomy  Cairbar.  Give  me  thofe  arms  of  brafs,  that  glit- 
ter to  that  palling  meteor  ;  I  fee  them  in  the  dark-bofom- 
ed  fhip.  Dar-thula  v/ill  enter  the  battle  of  ileel.  Gholl 
of  tlie  noble  Colla  I  do  I  behold  thee  on  that  cloud?  w^ho 
is  that  dim  befide  thee?  It  is  the  car-borne  Truthil.    Shall 

1  behold  the  halls  of  him  that  flew  Selama's  chief  I  No: 
I  will  not  behold  them,  fpirits  of  my  love  I" 

Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  Nathos  when  he  heard  the  white- 
boibmed  maid.  "  Daughter  of  Selama  I  thou  ihinefl  on 
my  foul.  Come,  with  thy  thoufands,  Cairbar  I  the 
flrength  of  Nathos  is  returned.  And  thou,  O  aged  Uf- 
noth, flialt  not  hear  that  thy  fon  has  fied.  I  remember 
thy  words  on  Etha ;  when  my  fails  begun  to  rife  :  when 
1  fpread  them  towards  Uilin,  towards  the  mofly  walls  of 
Tura.  "  Thou  goed,"  he  faid,  "  O  Nathos,  to  the  king 
of  fhields  ;  to  Cuchullin  chief  of  men  who  never  fied  from 
danger.  Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble:  neither  be  thy 
S  thoughts 

•  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  Odian,  had  long  refolvsJ  on  the  expedition,  into  Ireland, 
againft  Cairbar,  who  had  alfaiTinated  his  friend  Cathol,  the  fon  of  Moran,  aa 
Irllhman  of  noble  «xtraelion,  and  in  the  intereft  of  the  family  of  Cormac. 
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thoughts  of  flight;  left  the  fon  of  Semo  fay  that  Etha^s 
race  are  weak.  His  words  may  come  to  Ufnoth,  and 
fadden  his  foul  in  the  hall."  The  tear  was  on  his  cheek. 
He  gave  this  fhining  fword. 

"  I  came  to  Tura's  bay  :  but  the  halls  of  Tura  were 
filent.  I  looked  around,  and  there  was  none  to  tell  of 
the  chief  of  Du.nfcaich.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  his  fliells, 
wher'"  the  arms  of  his  fathers  hung.  But  the  arms  were 
gone,  and  aged  Lamhor*  fat  in  tears.  "  Whence  are  the 
arms  of  fteel,"  faid  the  riling  Lamhor  ?  "  The  light  of  the 
fpear  has  long  been  abfent  from  Tura's  dulky  walls. 
Come  ye  from  the  rolling  fea  ?  Or  from  the  mournful  halls 
of  Temora  Pf" 

"  We  come  from  the  fea,"  I  faid,  "  from  Ufnoth's  rif- 
ing  towers.  We  are  the  fons  of  ShiTamaJ,  the  daugh- 
ter of  car-borne  Semo.  Where  is  Tura's  chief,  fon  of 
the  filent  hall  ?  But  why  fliouid  Nathos  aik  ?  for  I  be- 
hold thy  tears.  How  did  the  mighty  fall,  fon  of  the  lone- 
ly Tura  ?" 

"  He  fell  not,"  Lamhor  replied,  "  like  the  fxlent  ftar  of 
night,  when  it  llioots  through  darknefs  and  is  no  more. 
But  he  was  hke  a  meteor  that  falls  in  a  diftant  land  ;  death 
attends  its  red  courfe,  and  itfelf  is  the  fign  of  wars. 
Mournful  are  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  the  roar  of  ftreamy 
Lara  I  There  the  hero  fell,  fon  of  the  noble  Umoth." 

"  The  hero  fell  in  the  midft  of  flaughter,"  I  faid  with 
a  burfting  figh.  "  His  hand  was  ftrong  in  battle  ;  and 
death  was  behind  his  fword." 

*'  We  came  to  Lego's  mournful  banks.  We  found  his 
riling  tomb.  His  companions  in  battle  are  there  ?  his 
bards  of  many  fongs.  Three  days  we  mourned  over  the 
hero  :  on  the  fourth,  I  ftruck  the  fliield  of  Caithbat. 
The  heroes  gathered  around  with  joy,  and  fliook  their 
beamy  fpears.  Corlath  Vv'as  near  with  his  hofl:,  the  friend 
of  car-borne  Caii  bar.  ^  We  came  like  a  ftream  by  night, 
and  his  heroes  fell.  When  the  people  of  the  valley  role, 
they  law  their  blood  with  morning's  light.  But  we  rol- 
led 

•  LaiT:h-mhor,  mighty  hand. 

t  Temora  was  the  royal  palace  of  the  fupreme  kings  of  Ireland.  It  is  here  cal- 
led mournful,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Cormac,  who  was  murdered  there  by 
Cairbar  who  ufurped  his  throne. 

t  Slis-feamha,/o/ir  bofom.  Stie  Was  the  wife  of  Ufnoth,  and  daughter  of  Semo, 
the  diief  of  the  ijle  of  mill. 
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led  away,  like  wreaths  of  mift,  to  Cormac's  echoing  hall. 
Our  fwords  rofe  to  defend  the  king.  But  Temora's  halls 
were  empty.  Cormac  had  £illen  in  his  youth.  The  king 
of  Erin  was  no  more. 

"  Sadnefs  feized  the  fons  of  UUin,  they  flowly,  gloomi- 
ly retired  :  like  clouds  that,  long  having  threatened  rain, 
retire  behind  the  hills.  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  moved,  in 
their  grief,  towards  Tura's  founding  bay.  We  palTed  by 
Selaraa,  and  Cairbar  retired  like  Lano's  milt,  when  it  i? 
driven  by  the  winds  of  the  defart. 

"  It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O  maid,  like  the  light  of 
Etha's  fun.  Lovely  is  that  beam,  I  faid,  and  the 
crowded  figh  of  my  bofom  rofe.  Thou  cameft  in  thy 
beauty,  Dar-thula,  to  Etha's  mournful  chief.  But  the 
winds  liave  deceived  us,  daughter  of  Colla,  and  the  foe 
16  near," 

"  Yes  I  the  foe  is  near,"  faid  the  ruflling  itrength  of 
Althos*.  "  I  heard  their  clanging  arms  on  the  coafl, 
and  faw  the  dark  Avreaths  of  Erin's  ilandard.  Diftind  is 
the  voice  of  Cairbar  f,  and  loud  as  Cromla's  falling  ilream. 
He  had  feen  the  dark  Ihip  on  the  fea,  before  the  duiky 
night  came  down.  His  people  watck.  on  Lena's  plain, 
and  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords."  "  And  let  them  hft  ten 
thouilmd  fwords,"  faid  Nathos  with  a  fmile.  "  The  fons 
of  car-borne  Ufnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger.  Why 
doll  thou  roll  with  all  tliy  foam,  thou  roaring  fea  of 
Ullin  I  Why  do  ye  ruille,  on  your  dark  wnigs,  ye 
whiftling  tempefts  of  the  {ky  ?  Do  ye  think,  ye  llorms, 
that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coaft  ?  No  :  his  foul  detains 
him,  children  of  the  night  I  Althos  I  bring  my  father's 
arms :  thou  feeil  them  beaming  to  the  ftars.  Bring  the 
fpear  of  Semo:}:,  it  ilands  in  the  dark-bofomed  fbip," 

He  brought  the  arms.    Nathos  clothed  his  limbs  in  all 

their  Ihining  ileel.    The  ilride  of  the  chief  is  lovely  :  the 

S  ij  joy 

•  Althos  had  jiifl  returned  from  viewing  the  coaft  of  Lena,  whithei-  he  had 
been  fent  by  Nathos,  the  beginning  of  the  night. 

+  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  army,  to  the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  in  order  to  oppofe  Fin- 
gal,  who  prepared  for  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  re-eftablifh  the  houle  of  Cor- 
mac  on  tl>e  throne,  which  Cairbar  had  ufurped.  Between  the  wings  of  Cairbar's 
army  was  the  bay  of  Tura,  into  which  the  iliip  of  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  was  driyen  : 
fo  that  tliere  was  no  polUbility  of  their  efcaping. 

t  Semo  was  grandiather  to  Nathos  by  the  mother's  fide.  The  fpear  mention- 
ed here  was  given  to  Ufnoth  on  his  marriage,  it  being  the  cuftom  then  for  the 
falher  of  the  lady  to  give  his  arms  to  his  fon-in-law.  The  ceremony  ufed  upon 
thefe  occafions  is  mentioned  in  other  poems. 
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joy  of  his  eyes  terrible.  He  looks  towards  the  coming  of 
Cairbar.  The  wind  is  ruftling  in  his  hair.  Dar-thula  is 
filent  at  his  iide  :  her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief.  She 
ilrives  to  hide  the  rifmg  figh,  and  two  tears  fwell  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Althos  I"  faid  the  chief  of  Etha,  "  I  fee  a  cave  in 
that  rock.  Place  Dar-thula  there  :  and  let  thy  arm  be 
ftrong.  Ardan  I  we  meet  the  foe,  and  call  to  battle 
gloomy  Cairbar.  O  that  he  came  in  his  founding  fleel, 
to  meet  the  fon  of  Ufnoth  I  Dar-thula  I  if  thou  Ihalt  e- 
fcape,  look  not  on  the  falling  Nathos.  Lift  thy  fails,  O 
Althos,  towards  the  echoing  groves  of  Etha. 

"  Tell  to  the  chief*,  that  his  fon  fell  with  fame  ;  thai 
my  fword  did  not  Ihun  the  battle.  Tell  him  I  fell  ii> 
the  midft  of  thoufands,  and  let  the  joy  of  his  grief  be 
great.  Daughter  of  Colla  I  call  the  maids  to  Etha's 
echoing  hall.  Let  their  fongs  arife  from  JSIathos,  when 
fnadowy  autumn  returns.  O  that  the  voice  of  Cona  f 
might  be  heard  in  my  praife  1  then  would  my  fpirit  re- 
joice in  the  midlt  of  my  mountain  winds."  And  my 
voice  fliall  praife  thee,  Nathos  chief  of  the  woody  Etha  1 
The  voice  of  Oilian  Ihall  rife  in  thy  praife,  fon  of  the  ge- 
nerous Ufnoth  I  Why  was  I  not  on  Lena,  when  the  bat- 
tle rofe  ?  Then  would  the  fword  of  Ollian  have  defended 
thee,  or  himfelf  have  fallen  low. 

We  fat,  that  night,  in  Selma  round  the  ilrength  of  the 
fliell.  The  wind  was  abroad,  in  the  oaks ;  the  fpirit  of 
the  mountain :|:  fhrieked.  The  blaft  came  rudling  through 
the  hall,  and  gently  touched  my  harp.  The  found  v.as 
mournful  and  low,  like  the  fong  of  the  tomb.  Eingal 
heard  it  firft,  and  the  crowded  fighs  of  his  bofom  rofe. 
"  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low%"  faid  the  gray  haired 
king  of  Morven.  "  I  hear  the  found  of  death  on  the 
harp  of  my  fon.  OiTian,  touch  the  founding  llring  ;  bid 
the  forrow  rife  ;  that  their  fpirits  may  fly  with  joy  to 
Morven's  woody  hills."  1  touched  the  harp  before  the 
king,  the  found  was  mournful  and  low.  "  Bend  forward 
from  your  clouds,"  I  faid,  "  ghofts  of  my  fathers  I  bend ; 

lay 

*  Ufnoth. 
•    +  Oifian,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  is,  often,  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona. 

i  Ry  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that  deep  andmelancholy  found  whick 
precedes  a  itorm;  well  known  to  thofe  who  live  in  a  high  country. 
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lay  by  the  red  terror  of  yovir  courfe,  and  receive  the 
falling  chief;  whether  he  comes  from  a  diftant  land  or 
rifes  from  the  roUing  fea.  Let  his  robe  of  milt  be  near  ; 
his  fpear  that  is  formed  of  a  cloud.  Place  an  half-ex- 
tinguiflied  meteor  by  his  fide,  in  the  form  of  the  hero's 
fword.  And,  oh  I  let  his  countenance  be  lovely,  that  his 
friends  may  delight  in  his  prefence.  Bend  from  your 
clouds,"  1  laid,  "  ghofts  of  my  fathers  I  bend." 
'  Such  was  my  fong,  in  Selma,  to  the  lightly-trembling 
harp.  But  Nathos  was  on  Ullin's  fliore,  furrounded  by  the 
night ;  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  foe  amidft  the  roar  of 
tumbling  waves.  Silent  he  heard  their  voice,  and  relied 
on  his  fpear.  Morning  rofe,  with  its  beams  :  the  fons  of 
Erin  appear ;  like  gray  rocks,  with  all  their  trees,  they 
fpread  along  the  coaft.  Cairbar  ftood,  in  the  midil,  and 
grimly  fmiicd  when  he  faw  the  foe.  Nathos  ruihed  tor- 
ward,  in  his  ftrength  ;  nor  could  Dar-thula  ilay  behind. 
She  came  with  the  hero,  lifting  her  fliining  fpear.  And 
who  are  thefe,  in  their  armour,  in  the  pride  of  youth  ? 
Who  but  the  fons  of  Ufnoth,  Althos,  and  dark  haired 
Ardan. 

"  Come,"  Iciid  Nathos,  *'  come  I  chief  of  the  high  Te- 
mora  I  Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coaft  for  the  white-bofom- 
ed  maid.  His  people  are  not  with  Nathos  ;  they  are  be- 
hind that  rolling  fea.  Why  doll  thou  bring  thy  thou- 
fands  againll  the  chief  of  Etha  ?  Thou  didft  fly*  from 
him,  in  battle,  when  his  friends  w^ere  around  him." 
"  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  Ihall  Erin's  king  fight 
with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were  not  among  the  renowned, 
nor  of  the  kings  of  men.  Are  the  arms  of  foes  in  theii' 
halls  ?  Or  the  ihields  of  other  times  ?  Cairbar  is  renown- 
ed in  Temora,  nor  does  he  fight  with  little  men." 

The  tear  ftarts  from  car-borne  Nathos  ;  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their  fpears  flew,  at  once,  and 
three  heroes  lay  on  earth.  Then  the  light  of  their  fwords 
gleamed  on  high  :  the  ranks  of  Erin  yield  ;  as  a  ridge  of 
dark  clouds  before  a  blail  of  wand.  Then  Cairbar  order- 
ed his  people;  and  they  drew  a  thoufand  bows.  Athoufand 
arrows  flew  ;  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  fell.  They  fell  hke 
three  young  oaks  which  Hood  alone  on  the  hill ;  the  tra- 
veller 

*  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Cairbar  from  SeUnia. 
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veller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered  hov/  they  gre\r 
fo  lonely  :  the  blafl  of  the  defart  came,  by  night,  and 
laid  their  green  heads  low ;  next  day  he  returned,  but 
they  were  withered,  and  the  heath  was  bare. 

i)ar-thula  ftood  in  filent  grief,  and  beheld  their  fall ; 
no  tear  is  in  her  eye  :  but  her  look  is  wildly  fad.  Pale 
was  her  cheek  ;  her  trembling  lips  broke  faort  an  half- 
formed  word.  Pier  dark  hair  flew  on  the  wind.  But 
gloomy  Cairbar  came.  "  Where  is  thy  lover  nov/  ?  the 
car-borne  chief  of  Etha  ?  Hail  thou  beheld  the  halls  of 
Ufnoth  r  Or  the  dark-brown  hills  of  Fingal  ?  My  battle  had 
roared  on  Morven,  did  not  the  winds  meet  Dar-thula.  Fin- 
gal himfelf  would  have  been  low",  and  forrow  dwelling  in 
Selma."  Her  Ihield  fell  from  Dar-thula's  arm,  her  brealt  of 
fnow  appeared.  It  appeared,  but  it  was  fcained  \\ith  blood 
for  rai  arrovv^  was  nxed  in  her  fide.  She  fell  on  the  fallen 
Nathos,  like  a  wreath  of  fnow.  Her  dark  hair  fpreads 
on  his  face,  and  thetr  blood  is  mixing  round. 

"  Daughter  of  Colla  thou  art  low  I"  faid  Cairbar's  hun- 
dred bards ;  "  filence  is  at  the  blue  ftreams  of  Selama, 
for  Truthil'sf  race  have  failed.  When  wilt  thou  rife  in 
thy  beauty,  firft  of  Erin's  maids  ?  Thy  lleep  is  long  in 
the  tomb,  and  the  morning  diftant  far.  The  fun  Ihall 
not  come  to  tl\vbed,  and  fay,  "Awake  Dar-thula  I  awake, 
thou  firif  of  w^omen  I  the  wind  of  fpring  is  abroad.  I'he 
flowers  fliake  their  heads  on  the  green  hills,  the  woods 
wave  tlieir  growing  leaves."  Retire,  O  fun,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Colla  is  afleep.  She  will  not  come  forth  in  her 
beauty:  flie  will  not  move,  in  the  fteps  of  herlovelincfs." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when  they  raifed  the 
tomb.  1  fung,  afterwards,  over  the  grave,  \y  en  the  king 
of  Morven  came  ;  when  he  came  to  green  Ulhn  to  fight 
Avith  car-borne  Cairbar. 

CARRIC-THURA: 


Tnuhil  was  the  founder  of  Dar-thuli's  faini'v 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
•Fingal  returning  from  an  expedition  >vhich  lie  liad  inade  intp  tl\e  Roman  pro\'ince,  refolved  to  vifil 
CathuUa  king  of  Iniftore,  and  brother  to  Comala,  whofe  ftory  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  dramatic 
poem  publilhed  in  this  coUeiTlion.  Upon  his  coming  in  fight  of  Carric-thura,  the  palace  of  Cathul- 
la,  he  oliferved  a  flame  on  its  top,  wliich,  in  thofe  days,  was  a  fignal  of  diftrefs.  The  \vind  drova 
him  into  a  bay,  at  fonie  ciiftance  from  Cairic-thm-a,  and  he  was  obliged  to  jiafs  the  night  on  the 
fliore.  Next  day  he  attacked  the  army  of  Frothal  king  of  Sora,  who  had  beSeged  CathuJla  in  liiS 
palace  of  Carric-thura,  and  took  Frothal  himfelf  prifoner,  after  he  had  eng:>ged  him  in  a  fingle 
combat.  The  dehverance  of  Carric-thura  is  the  fubjeCl  of  tlie  poem,  but  feveral  other  epifodes  are 
interwoven  with  it.  It  appears  from  tradition,  that  this  poem  was  addrefled  to  a  Culdee,  or  one 
of  the  firft  Chrillian  miflionaries,  and  that  the  ftory-  of  the  Spirit  of  Loda,  fuppofed  to  be  tl  le  ancient 
Odin  of  Scandinavia,  v/as  introduced  by  OIIi;m  in  oppofitioi.  to  the  Culdee's  doflrine.  Be  this  as 
it  will,  it  lets  us  into  OiTian's  notions  of  a  fuperior  being ;  and  (hews  that  he  was  not  addiiiled  t» 
the  fuperftitioa  which  prevailed  all  the  world  over,  before  the  introduction  of  Chrillianity. 


1  lAST  *  thou  l^Lt  thy  blue  couife  in  heaven,  golden-hair- 
ed fon  of  the  fky  !  The  weft  has  opened  its  gates ;  the 
bed  of  thy  repofe  is  there.  The  waves  come  to  behold 
thy  beauty  :  they  lift  their  trembling  heads  :  they  fee 
thee  lovely  in  thy  ileep;  but  they  fhrink  away  with  ig?.\\ 
Reft',  in  thy  fliadowy  cave,  O  fun !  and  let  thy  return  be 
in  joy.  But  let  a  thoufand  lights  arife  to  the  found  of  the 
harps  of  Selma  :  let  the  beam  fpread  in  the  hall,  the  king 
cf  Ihells  is  returned  !  The  ftrife  of  Cronaf  is  puft,  like 
founds  that  are  no  more  :  raife  the  fong,  O  bards,  the 
king  is  returned  with  his  fame  ! 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Ullin,  when  Fingal  returned 
from  battle  :  when  he  returned  in  the  fair  bluiliing  of 
youth  ;  with  all  his  heavy  locks.  His  blue  arms  were  on 
the  hero  ;  like  a  gray  cloud  on  the  fun,  when  he  moves 
in  his  robes  of  milt,  and  fliews  but  half  his  beams.  His 
heroes  follow  the  king  :  the  feaft  of  fliells  is  i\rrcad. 
Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids  the  fong  to  rife. 

Voices 

"  The  fong  of  Ullin,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  is  iu  a  lyric  mexfure.  It 
was  ufual  vith  Fingal,  wUen  he  returned  irom  his  expeditions,  to  fend  his  liards 
fin(;ing  before  him.  This  fpecies  of  triumph  is  called,  by  Offian,  the  /o.-y  of 
^i£lory. 

t  Oflian  has  celebrated  the  ftrife  of  Crona,  in  a  particular  poem.  This  poem  is 
Cf)nne<fted  with  it,  but  it  was  impoiiible  for  the  tranilator  to  prociire  tli.af  p?J  t 
which  relates  \q  Creua,  ^vith  any  de2;ree  of  puritv. 
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Voices  of  echoing  Cona  I  he  faid,  O  bards  of  otLc  i 
times  I  Ye,  on  whofe  fouls  the  blue  hofbs  of  our  fathers 
rife  I  ftrike  the  harp  in  my  hall ;  and  let  Fingal  hear  the 
fang.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief  I  it  is  like  the  fliower 
of  fpring,  when  it  foftens  the  branch  of  the  oak,  and  the 
young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards,  to- 
morrow we  lift  the  fail.  My  blue  courfe  is  through  the 
ocean,  to  Carric-thura's  walls  ;  the  molly  walls  of  Sarno, 
where  Comala  dwelt.  There  the  noble  Cathulla  fpreads 
the  feaft  of  fhells.  The  boars  of  his  woods  are  many,  and 
the  found  of  the  chafe  fliall  arife, 

Cronnan*,  fon  of  fongi  faid  UUin,  Minona,  grace- 
ful at  the  harp  !  raife  the  fong  of  Shilric,  to  pleafe  the 
king  of  Morven.  Let  Vinvelacome  in  her  beauty,  like  the 
Ihowery  bow,  when  it  Ihews  its  lovely  head  on  the  lake, 
and  the  fetting  fun  is  bright.  And  flie  comes,  O  Fingal  I 
her  voice  is  foft  but  fad. 

Vhwela.  ?vly  love  is  a  fon  of  the  hill.  He  purfues  the 
flying  deer.  His  gray  dogs  are  panting  around  him  ;  his 
bow-ftring  founds  in  the  wind.  Dolt  thou  reft  by  the 
fount  of  the  rock,  or  by  the  noife  of  the  mountain-ftream? 
the  rufties  are  nodding  with  the  wind,  the  mift  is  flying 
over  the  hill.  I  will  approach  my  love  unperceived,  and 
fee  him  from  the  rock.  Lovely  I  faw  thee  firft  by  the 
aged  oak  of  Brannof  ;  thou  wcrt  returning  tall  from  the 
chafe  ;  the  faireft  among  thy  friends. 

Sbilric.  What  voice  is  that  I  hear  ?  that  voice  like  the 
fummcr  wind.  1  fit  not  by  the  nodding  rulhes  ;  I  hear 
not  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Afar,  Vinvelaj|,  afar  I  goto 
the  wars  of  Fingal.  My  dogs  attend  me  no  more.  No 
more  I  tread  the  hill.  No  more  from  on  high  I  fee  thee, 
fair-moving  by  the  flream  of  the  plain  ;  bright  as  the 
bow  of  heaven  ;  as  the  m.oon  on  the  weilern  wave. 

I  Vhivela, 

*  One  fhould  think  that  the  parts  of  Shilric  and  Vinvela  were  reprefented  \j 
Cronnan  and  Minona,  wliole  very  names  denote  that  they  were  lingers,  who 
performed  in  public.  Cronnan  lignifics  a /»c?/r»/w/yo?/«rf;  Minona,  or  Min-onn, 
foft  air.  All  tlie  dramatic  poems  of  Ofllan  appear  to  have  been  prefenteJ  before 
Fingal,  upon  folemn  OLcafions. 

■f  Bran,  or  Rranno,  fig'.iifies  a  viountain-Jlream  ;  it  is  here  fome  river  known 
by  that  name,  in  th^  d^ys  of  Ofiian.  There  are  feveral  fmall  rivers  in  the  north 
of  Sccftland,  flill  retaining  the  name  of  Bran;  in  particular  one  which  falls  into 
the  Tay,  at  Dunkeld. 

II  Bhin-bheul,  a  ivomcin  'ivith  a  melodious  'mice.  Lh  in  the  G:.llic  Lar.suTgff 
has  the  fame  found  with  the  -u  in  Engliili. 
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Vinvela.  Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shih-ic  !  and  I  am 
alone  on  the  hill.  The  deer  are  feen  on  the  brow  ;  void 
of  fear  they  graze  along.  No  more  they  dread  the  wind  : 
no  more  the  rufthng  tree.  The  hunter  is  far  removed  ; 
he  is  in  the  field  of  graves.  Strangers  I  fons  of  the  waves  I 
fpare  my  lovely  Shilric. 

Sbilric.  If  fall  I  mult  in  the  field,  raife  high  my  grave, 
Vinvela.  Gray  Hones  and  heaped-pp  earth,  fliall  mark 
me  to  future  times.  AVhen  the  hunter  fliall  fit  by  the 
mound,  and  produce  his  food  at  noon,  "  Some  warrior 
refhs  here,"  he  will  fay ;  and  my  fame  fliall  live  in  liispraife. 
Remember  me,  Vinvela,  when  low  on  earth  I  lie  I 

Vinvela.  Yes  I  I  will  remember  thee ;  indeed  my  Shil- 
ric will  fall.  What  fliall  I  do,  my  love  !  when  thou  art 
gone  for  ever  ?  Through  thefe  hills  I  will  go  at  noon  :  I 
will  go  through  the  filent  heath.  There  1  will  fee  the 
place  of  thy  reft,  returning  from  the  chafe.  Ijideed  my 
Shilric  will  fail ;  but  I  will  remember  hjm. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  faid  the  king  of  woody 
Morven  ;  he  confumed  the  battle  in  his  rage.  But  now 
my  eye^  behold  him  not.  I  met  him,  one  day,  on  the 
hill ;  his  cheek  \\  as  pale  ;  his  brow  was  dark.  The  figh 
was  frequent  in  his  bread  :  his  fteps  were  towards  the  de- 
fart.  But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my  chiefs,  when 
the  founds  of  my  fliields  arife.  Dvvells  lie  in  the  narrow 
houfe*,  the  chief  of  high  CarmoraPf 

Cronnan  I  faid  Uiiin  of  other  times,  raife  the  fong  of 
Shilric ;  when  he  returned  to  his  hills,  and  Vinvela  was 
no  more.  He  leaned  on  her  gray  molly  ftone;  bethought 
Vinvela  Hvcd.  He  faw  her  fair-moving  ||  on  the  plain  : 
but  the  bright  form  lafled  not  :  the  fun-beam  tied  from 
the  field,  and  llie  was  feen  no  more.  Hear  the  fong  of 
Shilric,  it  is  fbft  but  fad. 

I  fit  by  the  mufly  fountain  ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
winds.  One  tree  is  ruftling  above  me.  Dark  waves  roll 
over  the  heath.  The  lake  is  troubled  below.  The  deer 
defcend  from  the  hill.  No  hunter  at  a  dillance  is  feen  • 
no  whiilling  cow-herd  is  nigh.  It  is  mid-day  :  but  all  is 
T  filent, 

*  The  ^Rve. 

+  Carn-nior,  high  rocky  hill. 

II  The  diliinclion,  which  the  ancient  Scots  made  between  good  and  badfpirits, 
was,  that  the  former  appeared  iometimes  in  the  day  time  in  lonely  unfrequented 
places,  but  the  latter  I'eluom  but  by  night,  and  always  in  a  dilmal  gloomy  I'cene. 
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filent.  Sad  aire  my  thoughts  alone.  Didfl;  thou  but  ap- 
pear, O  my  love,  a  wanderer  on  the  heath  I  thy  hair 
floating  on  the  wind  behind  thee  ;  thy  bofom  heaving  on 
the  fight ;  thine  eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends,  whom 
the  mill  of  the  hill  had  concealed  I  Thee  I  would  com- 
fort, my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  father's  houfe. 

But  it  is  flie  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam  of  light  en 
the  heath  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in  autumn,  as  the  fun  in 
a  fummer-ftorm,  comeft  thou,  lovely  m.aid,  over  rocks, 
over  mountains  to  me  ?  She  fpeaks  :  but  how  weak  lier 
voice,  like  the  breeze  in  the  reeds  of  the  pool. 

"  Returned:  thou  fafe  from  the  war  ?  V/here  are  thy 
friends,  my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy  death  on  the  hill  ;  I 
heard  and  mourned  thee,  Shilric  I"  Yes,  my  fair,  I  return , 
but  I  alone  of  my  race.  Thou  llialt  fee  them  no  more  : 
their  graves  I  raifed  on  the  plain.  But  why  art  thou  on 
the  dcfart  hill  ?  Why  on  the  heath,  alone  ? 

"  Alone  I  am,  P  Shilric  I  alone  in  the  winter-houfe. 
With  grief  for  thee  I  expired.  Shilric,  I  am  pale  in  the 
tomb." 

She  fleets,  flie  fails  away;  as  gray  mift  before  the  wind  I 
and,  wilt  thou  not  flay,  my  love  ?  Stay  and  behold  my 
tears  ?  fair  thou  appearefl:,  Vinvelal  fair  thou  waft,  when 
alive ! 

By  the  mofly  fountain  I  will  fit ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
of  winds.  When  mid-day  is  filent  around,  convcrfe,  O 
my  love,  with  me  I  come  on  the  wings  of  the  gale  I  on 
the  blaft  of  the  mountain,  come  I  Let  me  hear  thy  voice, 
as  thou  pafleft,  when  mid-day  is  filent  around. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night  of  Selma'.'; 
joy.  But  morning  rofe  in  the  eaft  ;  the  blue  waters  rol- 
led in  light.  Fingal  bade  his  fails  to  rife,  and  the  winds 
came  rullihng  from  their  hills.  Iniflore  rofe  to  fight, 
and  Carric-thura's  molfy  towers.  But  the  fign  of  diftrefs 
was  on  their  top  :  the  green  flame  edged  Vvith  fmoke. 
The  king  of  Morven  flruck  his  breaft :  he  afliimed,  at 
once,  his  fpear.  His  darkened  brow  bends  forv^ard  to 
the  coaft :  he  looks  back  to  the  lagging  winds.  His  hair 
is  difordercd  on  his  back.  The  filence  of  the  king  is  ter- 
rible. 

Night  came  down  on  the  fea :  Rotha's  bay  received 

the 


I 
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the  fliip.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coad  with  all  its  echo- 
ing wood.  On  the  top  is  tlie  circle*  of  Loda,  and  the 
molTy  Hone  of  power.  A  narrow  plain  fpreads  beneath, 
covered  with  grafs  and  aged  trees,  wdiich  the  midnight 
winds,  in  their  v/rath,  had  torn  from  the  Ihaggy  rock. 
The  blue  courfe  of  a  ftream  is  there :  and  the  lonely  blafc 
of  ocean  purfues  the  thiille's  beard.  The  flame  of  three 
oa]cs  arofe  :  the  feall  is  fpread  around  :  but  the  foul  of 
the  king  is  fad,  for  Carric-thura's  batthng  chief. 

The  wan,  cold  moon  rofe,  in  the  eaft.  Sleep  defcend- 
ed  on  the  youths :  Their  blue  helmets  glitter  to  the  beam ; 
the  fading  fire  decays.  But  ileep  did  not  reft  on  the  king : 
he  rofe  in  the  midft  of  his  arms,  and  llowly  afcended  the 
hill  to  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  diftant ;  the  moon  hid  her  red 
face  in  the  eaft.  A  blaft  came  from  the  mountain,  and 
bore,  on  its  wings,  the  fpirit  of  Loda.  He  came  to  his 
place  in  his  terrors  f,  and  he  fliook  hisdufliy  fpear.  His 
eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark  face  ;  and  his  voice  is 
like  diftant  thunder.  Fingal  advanced  with  the  fpear  of 
j  his  ftrength,  and  raifed  his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire  :  call  thy  winds  and  fly:  Why  doft 

f  thou  come  to  my  prefence,  with  thy  fiiadowy  arms  ?  Do 

I  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  difmal  fpirit  of  Loda  ?  Weak  is 

i   thy  fnield  of  clouds  :  feeble  is   that  meteor,  thy  fword. 

The  blaft  rolls  them  together ;  and  thou  thyfelf  doft  vanifti. 

Fly  from  my  prefence  fon  of  night  I  call  thy  winds  and 

fly! 

Doft  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied  the  hollow 
voice  ?  The  people  bend  before  me.  I  turn  the  battle  in 
the  held  of  the  valiant.  I  look  on  the  nations  and  they 
vanifli :  my  noftrils  pour  the  blaft  of  death.  I  come  a- 
broad  on  the  winds :  the  tempefts  are  before  my  face. 
But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds,  the  fields  of 
my  reft  are  pleafant. 

Dwell  then  in  my  calm  field,  faid  Fingal,  and  let  Com- 

hal's  fon  be  forgot.     Do  my  fteps  afcend,  from  my  hills, 

into  ihy  peaceful  plains  ?  Do  I  meet  thee,  with  a  fpear, 

on  thy  cloud,  fpirit  of  difmal  Loda  ?  Why  then  doft  thou 

T  ij  frow^n 

•  The  circle  of  Loda  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  place  of  worfliip  among  the  Scandina- 
vians, as  the  fpirit  of  Loda  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  their  god  Odin. 

t  !'e  is  defcrlbed,  irt  a  fimilie,  in  tlie  poem  concerning  the  death  of  Cuchullln 
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frown  on  Fingal?  orfliakethine  airyfpear?  But  thou  frown- 
eft  in  vain  :  I  never  fled  from  mighty  men.  And  fliall  the 
fons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king  of  Morven  I  No  :  he 
knows  the  weaknefs  of  their  arms. 

Fly  to  thy  land,  rephed  the  form  :  receive  the  wind 
and  fly.  The  blafts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  :  the 
courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  mine.  The  king  of  Sora  is  my  fon, 
he  bends  at  the  ftone  of  my  powder.  His  battle  is  around 
Carric-thura  ;  and  he  will  prevail.  Fly  to  thy  land,  fon 
of  Comhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath. 

He  lifted  high  his  lliadowy  fpear  ;  and  bent  forward 
his  terrible  height.  But  the  king,  advancing,  drew  his 
fword ;  the  blade  of  dark  brown  Luno*.  The  gleaming 
path  of  the  Reel  winds  through  the  gloomy  ghoil:.  The 
form  fell  fhapelefs  into  air,  like  a  column  of  fmoke,  whicli 
the  fl:ufFof  the  boy  difturbs,  as  it  rifcs  from  the  half-ex- 
tinguiflied  furnace. 

The  fpirit  of  Loda  flu-ieked,  as,  roiled  into  himfelf,  he 
rofe  on  the  wind.  Iniftore  lliook  at  the  found.  The  waves 
heard  it  on  the  deep  :  they  flopped,  in  their  courfe,  with 
fear  :  the  companions  of  Fingal  ftarted,  at  once  ;  and  took 
their  heavy  fpears.  They  miflTed  the  king  :  they  role 
with  rage  ;  all  their  arms  refound. 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  eafl;.  The  king  return- 
ed in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of  his  youths  wa* 
great ;  their  fouls  fettled,  as  a  fea  from  a  ftorm.  Ulhn 
railed  the  fong  of  gladnefs.  The  hills  of  Iniftore  rejoiced. 
The  flame  of  the  oak  arofe ;  and  the  tales  of  heroes  are 
told. 

But  Frothal,  Sora's  battling  king,  fits  in  fadnefs  be-- 
neath  a  tree.  The  hoft  fpreads  around  Carric-thura.  He 
looks  towards  the  walls  with  rage.  He  longs  for  the 
blood  of  Cathulla,  who,  once,  overcame  the  king  in  war. 
When  Annir  reigned  f  in  Sora,  the  father  of  car-borne 
Frothal,  a  blaft  rofe  on  the  fea,  and  carried  Frothal  to 
Iniftore.  Three  days  he  feafted  in  Sarno's  halls,  and  faw 
the  flow  rolling  eyes  of  Comala.  He  loved  her,  in  the 
rage  of  youth,  and  ruflied  to  feize  the  white-armed  maid. 
Cathulla  met  the  chief.  The  gloomy  battle  role.  Fro- 
thal 

*  The  famous  Twoid  of  Fingal,  made  by  Lun,  or  Liwo,  a  fmith  of  Lochlin. 

•f-  Annir  was  alio  the  fatlier  of  Krragon,  who  was  killed  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Frothal.  The  death  of  Erragon  is  the  fubjefl  of  the  hattk  of  Lara,  apoens 
in  this  collefticn. 
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thai  is  bound  in  the  hall :  three  days  he  pined  alone.  On 
the  fourth,  Sarno  lent  him  to  his  fhip,  and  he  returned 
to  his  land.  But  wrath  darkened  in  his  foul  againft  the 
noble  Cathulla.  When  Annir's  ftone*  of  fame  arofe, 
Frothal  came  in  his  ftrength.  The  battle  burned  round 
Carric-thura,  and  Sarno's  moily  walls. 

Morning-  rofe  on  Iniftore.  Frothal  ftruck  his  dark-brown 
Ihield.  His  chiefs  Parted  at  the  found  ;  they  ilood,  but 
their  eyes  were  turned  to  the  fea.  They  faw  Fingal 
coming  in  his  rtrength ;  and  firft  the  noble  Thubar  fpoke. 

"  Who  comes  like  the  ftag  of  the  mountain,  with  all 
his  herd  behind  him?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe  ;  I  fee  his  for- 
ward fpear.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Morven,  Fingal 
the  firft  of  men.  His  adions  are  well  known  on  Gormal; 
the  blood  of  his  foes  is  in  Sarno's  halls.  Shall  I  afk  the 
peace  f  of  kings  ?  He  is  like  the  thunder  of  heaven." 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Frothal,  Ihallmy  days  be- 
^in  in  darknefs  ?  Shall  I  yield  before  I  have  conquered 
in  battle,  chief  of  ftreamy  Tora  ?  The  people  would  fay 
in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth  like  a  meteor  ;  but  the  dark 
cloud  met  it,  and  it  is  no  more.  No  :  Thubar,  I  will 
never  yield;  my  fame  fhall  farround  me  like  light.  No: 
I  will  never  yield,  king  of  ftreamy  Tora. 

He  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his  people,  but  they 
met  a  rock  :  Fingal  ftood  unmoved,  broken  they  rolled 
back  from  his  fide.  Nor  did  they  roll  in  fafety ;  the  fpear 
of  the  king  purfued  their  flight.  The  field  is  covered 
with  heroes.     A  rifing  hill  preferved  the  flying  hoft. 

Frothal  faw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his  bufom  rofe. 
He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  called  the  noble  Thu- 
bar. "  Thubar  I  my  people  fled.  My  fame  has  ceafed  to 
rife.  I  will  fight  the  king;  I  feel  my  burning  foul.  Send 
a  bard  to  demand  the  combat.  Speak  not  againft  Frothal's 
words.  But,  Thubar  I  I  love  a  maid ;  fiie  dwells  by 
Thano's  ftream,  the  white-bofomed  daughter  of  Herman, 
Utha  with  the  foftly-rolling  eyes.  She  feared  the  daugh- 
ter 11  of  Iniftore,  and  her  foft  fighs  rofe,  at  my  departure. 

Tell 

*  That  is,  after  the  death  of  Annir.  To  ereO.  the  ftone  of  one's  fame,  was,  in 
other  words,  to  fay  that  the  perfon  was  dead. 

f  Honourable  terms  of  peace. 

II  By  tlie  daughter  of  Inillore,  Frothal  means  Comala,  of  whofe  death  Utha 
probably  had  not  heard ;  coniequently  Ihe  feared  that  the  former  paffion  of  Fro- 
Uaal  fur  Comala  might  return. 
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Tell  to  Utha  that  I  am  low ;  but  that  my  foul  delighted 
in  her." 

Such  were  his  words,  refolved  to  fight.  But  the  foft 
figh  of.Utha  was  near.  She  had  followed  her  hero  over 
the  fea,  in  the  armour  of  a  man.  She  rolled  her  eye  on 
the  youth,  in  fecret,  from  beneath  a  glittering  helmet. 
But  now  Ihe  faw  the  bard  as  he  went,  and  tlie  fpear  fell 
thrice  from  her  hand.  Her  loofe  hair  flew  on  the  wind. 
Her  white  bread  rofe,  with  fighs.  She  lifted  up  her  eyes 
to  the  king ;  fhe  would  fpeak,  but  thrice  lire  failed. 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  the  bard  ;  he  came  in  the 
ftrength  of  fleel.  They  mixed  their  deathful  fpears,  and 
railed  the  gleam  of  their  fwords.  But  the  Iteel  of  Fhigal 
defcended  and  cut  Frothal's  lliield  in  twain.  His  fair 
lide  is  expofed  ;  half  bent  he  forefees  his  death. 

Darknefs  gathered  on  Utha's  foul.  The  tear  rolled 
down  her  cheek.  She  ruflied  to  cover  the  chief  with  her 
fliield  ;  but  a  fallen  oak  met  her  fleps.  She  fell  on  her 
arm  of  fnow  ;  her  Ihield,  her  helmet  flew  wide.  Her 
white  bofom  heaved  to  the  fight ;  her  dark-brown  hair  is 
fpread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid  :  he  fl;ayed  the 
uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of  the  king,  as, 
bending  forward  he  Ipoke.  "  King  of  ilreamy  Sora  I  fear 
not  the  fword  of  Fingal.  It  was  never  ilained  with  the 
blood  of  the  vanquillied  ;  it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe. 
Let  thy  people  rejoice  along  the  blue  waters  of  Tora  : 
let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why  fliouldefl;  thou 
fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  ftreamy  Sora  ?" 

Frothal  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  faw  the  rifing 
maid  :  they  *  flood  in  lilence,  in  their  beauty  :  like  two 
young  trees  of  the  plain,  when  the  Ihower  of  fpring  is  on 
their  leaves,  and  the  loud  winds  are  laid. 

"  Daughter  of  Herman,"'  faid  Frothal,  "  didft  thou  come 
from  Tora's  flreams  ;  didft  thou  come,  in  thy  beauty,  to 
behold  tliy  warrior  low?  But  he  was  low  before  the  migh- 
ty, maid  of  the  flow-rolling  eye  I  The  feeble  did  not  o- 
vercome  the  ion  of  car-borne  Annir.  Terrible  art  thou, 
O  king  of  Morven  I  in  battles  of  the  fpear.  But,  in 
peace,  thou  art  like  the  fun,  when  he  looks  through  a 
iilent  fliower:  the  flowers  lift  their  fair  heads  before  him; 
2  and 

•  Frothal  and  Utha. 
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•and  the  gales  flialvc  their  ruftling  wings.  O  that  thou 
wert  ni  Sora  I  that  my  feaft  were  fpread  !  The  future 
kings  of  Sora  vrould  fee  thy  arms  and  rejoice.  They 
would  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  their  flithers,  who  beheld 
the  mighty  Fingal, 

"  Son  of  Annir,"  replied  the  king,  "  the  fame  of  Sora's 
race  fhall  be  heard.  When  chiefs  are  ilrong  in  battle, 
then  does  the  fong  arife  I  But  if  their  fwords  are  ftretch- 
ed  over  the  feeble  :  if  the  blood  of  the  weak  has  ftained 
their  arms ;  the  bard  fhall  forget  them  in  the  fong,  and 
their  tombs  (liall  not  be  known.  The  llranger  fhall  come 
and  build  there,  and  remove  the  heaped-up  earth.  An 
half- worn  fvvord  lliall  rife  before  him;  and  bending  above 
it,  he  will  fay,  "  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  chiefs  of  old,  but 

•their  names  are  not  in  fong.  Come  thou,  O  Frothal, 
to  the  feall  of  Inillore  ;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be  there  : 
and  our  faces  will  brighten  with  joy." 

Fingal  took  his  fpear,  moving  in  the  fleps  of  his  might. 
The  gates  of  Carric-thura  are  opened.     The  feaft  of  fliells 

"is  fpread.     The  voice  of  mulic  arofe.     Gladnefs  brigh- 

-tened  in  the  hall.  The  voice  of  Ullin  was  heard ;  the  harp 
of  Selraa  was  ftrung.    Utha  rejoiced  in  his  prefence,  and 

'demanded  the  fong  of  grief;  the  big  tear  hung  in  her 
eye,  when  the  foft*  Crimora  fpoke.  Crimora  the  daugh- 
ter of  Rinval,  who  dwelt  at  Lotha'sf  mighty  ftream. 
The  tale  was  long,  but  lovely ;  and  pleafed  the  blufhing 
maid  of  Tora. 

Crimora.  %  Who  cometh  from  the  hill,  like  a  cloud  tin- 
ged with  the  beam  of  the  weft?  Whofe  voice  is  that,  loud 
as  the  wind,  but  pleafant  as  the  harp  of  Carril  I  §  It  is  ray 
love  in  the  light  of  fteel ;  but  fad  is  his  darkened  brow. 
Live  the  mighty  race  of  Fingal  ?  or  what  difturbs  my 

C™"^''-  II  annal. 

*  There  is  a  propriety  in  introducing  this  epifode,  as  the  fituation  of  Crimora 
and  Utlia  were  lb  fimilar. 

f  Lotha  was  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. The  only  one  of  them  that  ftill  retains  a  name  of  a  like  found  is  Lochy,  in 
Invernefslliire  ;  but  whether  it  is  the  river  mentioned  here,  the  tranflator  will  not 
pretend  to  fay. 

t  Cri-mora,  a  woman  of  a  great  foul. 

§  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentioned  here  is  the  fame  with  Carril  the  fon  of  Kinfe- 
na,  Cuchullin's  bard.  The  name  itfelf  is  proper  to  any  bard,  as  it  fignifies  a 
fprightly  and  harmonious  found. 

II  Connal,  the  fon  of  Diaran,  was  one  of  the  moll  famous  heroes  of  Fingal;  he 
was  flain  in  a  battle  againft  Dargo,  a  Briton;  but  whether  by  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  or  that  of  his  millrefs,  tradition  does  not  determine. 
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Connah  They  live.  I  faw  them  return  from  the  chafe, 
like  a  ilream  of  hght.  The  fun  was  on  their  fliields. 
Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  defcended  the  hill.  Loud  is 
the  voice  of  the  youth ;  the  war,  ray  love,  is  near.  To- 
morrow the  terrible  Dargo  comes  to  try  the  force  of  our 
race.  The  race  of  Fingal  he  defies ;  the  race  of  battle 
and  wounds. 

Crimora.  Connal,  I  faw  his  fails  like  gray  miit  on  the 
fable  wave.  They  flowly  came  to  land.  Connal,  many 
are  the  warriors  of  Dargo  I 

Connal.  Bring  me  thy  father's  fliield  ;  the  bofly,  iron 
fhield  of  Rinval ;  that  fhield  like  the  full  moon  when  it 
moves  darkened  through  heaven. 

Crimora.  That  ftield  I  bring,  O  Connal ;  but  it  did 
not  defend  my  father.  By  the  fpear  of  Gormar  he  fell. 
Thou  may 'ft  fall,  O  Connal  I 

Connal.  Fall  indeed  1  may  :  But  raife  my  tomb,  Cri- 
mora. Gray  ftones,  a  mound  of  earth,  ihall  keep  niy 
memory.  Bend  thy  red  eye  over  my  tomb,  and  beat 
thy  mournful  heaving  breaft.  Though  fair  thou  art,  my 
iove,  as  the  light ;  more  pleafant  than  the  gale  of  the 
hill ;  yet  I  will  not  ftay.     Raife  my  tomb,  Crimora. 

Crimora.  Then  give  me  thofe  arms  of  light;  that  fword, 
and  that  fpear  of  fteel.  I  lliall  meet  Dargo  with  thee, 
and  aid  my  lovely  Connal.  Farewell,  ye  rocks  of  Ard- 
yen  I  ye  deer  I  and  ye  ftreams  of  the  hill  I  We  fliall  re- 
turn no  more.     Our  tombs  are  diftant  far. 

"  And  did  they  return  no  more?"  faid  Utha's  burft- 
ing  figh.  "  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle,  and  did  Crimora 
live.^  Her  fleps  were  lonely,  and  her  foul  w^as  fad  for 
Connal.  Was  he  not  young  and  lovely  ;  like  the  beam 
of  the  letting  fun?"  Ullin  faw  the  virgin's  tear,  and  took 
the  fcftly-trembling  harp  :  the  fong  was  lovely,  but  fad, 
and  iilence  was  in  Carrie- thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains ;  gray  mil!  refts  on 
the  hills.  The  whirlwind  is  heard  on  the  heath.  Dark 
rolls  the  river  through  the  narrov,'  plain.  A  tree  ftands 
alone  on  the  hill,  and  marks  the  flumbering  Connal.  The 
leaves  whirl  round  with  the  wind,  and  Ihew  the  grave 
of  the  dead.  At  times  are  feen  here  the  ghoils  of  the 
decealed,  when  the  mufing  hunter  alone  italks  flowly 
over  the  heath, 

Who 
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Wlio  can  reach  the  fource  of  thy  race,  O  Connal?  and 
who  recount  thy  fathers?  Tliy  family  grew  hke  an  oak  on 
the  mountain,  which  meeteth  the  wind  with  its  lofty 
head.  But  now  it  is  torn  from  the  earth.  Who  ihall 
fupply  the  place  of  Connal  ?  Here  was  the  din  of  arms  ? 
and  here  the  groans  of  the  dying.  Bloody  are  the 
wars  of  Fingal  I  O  Connal  1  it  was  here  thou  didll  fall. 
Thine  arm  was  like  a  florm  ;  thy  fword  a  beam  of  the 
Iky;  thy  height,  a  rock  on  the  plain  ;  thine  eyes,  a  fur- 
nace of  fire.  Louder  than  a  florm  was  thy  voice,  in  the 
battles  of  thy  Heel.  Warriors  fell  by  thy  fword,  as  the 
thiftle  by  the  ftaff  of  a  boy.  Cargo  the  mighty  came  onj 
like  a  cloud  of  thunder.  His  brows  were  contracted  and 
dark.  His  eyes  hke  two  caves  in  a  rock.  Bright  rofe 
their  fwords  on  each  iide  ;  dire  was  the  clang  of  their 
fteel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  near  ;  Crimora  bright  in 
the  armour  of  man  ;  her  yellow  hair  is  loofe  behind,  her 
bow  is  in  her  hand.  She  followed  the  youth  to  the  war, 
Connal  her  much-beloved.  She  drew  the  firing  on  Dar- 
go;  buterring  pierced  her  Connal.  He  fails  like  an  oak  on 
the  plain  ;  like  a  rock  from  the  fliaggy  hill.  What  fhall 
ihe  do,  haplefs  maid  I  He  bleeds ;  her  Connal  dies.  All 
the  night  long  fhe  cries,  and  all  the  day,  "  O  Connalj 
my  love,  and  my  friend  I"  With  grief  the  fad  mourner  dies. 
Earth  here  inclofes  the  loveheft  pair  on  the  hill.  The 
grafs  grows  between  the  flones  of  the  tomb ;  I  often  lit 
in  the  mournful  Ihade.  The  wind  fighs  through  the 
grafs ;  their  memory  rullies  on  my  mind.  Undifturbed 
you  now  fleep  together ;  in  the  tomb  of  the  mountain 
you  reft  alone. 

"  And  foft  be  your  reft,"  faid  Utha,  "  children  of 
ftreamy  Lotha.  I  will  remember  you  with  tears,  and 
my  fecret  fong  fhall  rife;  when  the  wind  is  in  the  groves 
of  Tora,  and  the  ftream  is  roaring  near.  Then  fhall  ye 
Come  on  my  foul,  with  all  your  lovely  grief." 

Three  days  feafted  the  kings:  on  the  fourth  their  white 

fails  arofe.     The  winds  of  the   north   carry  the  fhip  of 

Fingal  to  Morven's  woody  land.     But  the  fpirit  of  Loda 

fat,  in  his  cloud,  behind  the  fliips  of  Frothal.     He  hung 

U  forward 
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forward  with  all  his  blafts,  and  fpread  the  white-bofomed 
fails.  The  wounds  of  his  form  were  not  forgot ;  he  ftill 
feared*  the  hand  of  the  king. 

THE 


*  The  ftory  of  Fingal,  and  the  fplrit  of  Loda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  famous  Odin, 
is  the  moft  extravagant  fiflion  in  all  OlHan's  poems.  It  is  not,  however,  without 
precedents  in  the  beft  poets ;  and  it  rouft  be  faid  for  Ofllan,  that  he  fays  nothing- 
but  what  perfc^ly  ac^reed  with  the  notions  of  the  times,  concernirg  ghofts.  They 
thought  the  foals  of  the  dead  were  material,  and  confequently  fufceptiblc  of  pain. 
Whether  a  proof  could  be  drawn  from  tliis  paffage,  that  0{?ian  had  no  notion  ot 
a  divMiity,  I  (hall  leave  to  others  to  determine  :  it  appears,  however,  that  he  w.i.-. 
of  opinion,  tliat  fuperior  beings  ought  to  take  no  notice  of  what  pafled  anioi  5 
men. 


THE 


SONGS    OF    SELMA. 


TUE  ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  fixes  the  ant:quity  of  a  cufjom,  which  is  well  kjiown  to  have  iirevailed  afterwards,  in 
the  north  of  Scotlaiul,  and  in  Ireland.  The  bards,  at  an  annual  feaft,  provided  by  the  king  orchiel', 
repeated  their  poems,  and  fuch  oi'them  as  were  thought,  by  him,  woithy  of  be.ng  prelbrved,  were 
carefiJly  taught  to  their  children,  in  order  to  have  them  rranfr.iitted  to  poltevity.  It  was  one  of 
thofe  occafioi'.s  that  aftbrded  the  fubjedi;  of  the  prcfent  poem  to  Olhan.  It  is  called  in  the  original. 
The  Songs  of  Sclma,  which  title  it  was  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  tht  tranflation. 

The  poem  is  entirely  lyric,  and  has  great  variety  of  verfification.  The  addrefs  to  the  evening  ftar, 
with  which  it  opens,  has,  in  the  original,  all  the  harmony  that  numbers  could  give  it;  flowinp; 
down.with  all  that  tranquillity  ajiri  foitnefs,  which  the  fcenf  delcribcd  natm ally  iiifpires. 


Otar  of  the  defcending  night  I  fair  is  thy  light  in  the  weft ! 
Tthou  hftefh  thy  unftiorn  head  fi'om  thy  cloud :  thy  Heps 
are  ftately  on  thy  hill.  What  doft  thou  behold  in  the 
plain?  The  ftormy  winds  are  laid.  The  murmur  of  the 
torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring  waves  climb  the  dif- 
tant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening  are  on  their  feeble  wnigs, 
and  the  hum  of  their  courfe  is  on  the  field.  What  doit 
Ithou  behold,  fair  light?  But  thou  dolt  fmile  and  depart. 
The  waves  come  with  joy  around  thee,  and  bathe  thy 
lovely  hair.  Farewell,  thou  filent  beam  I  Let  the  light 
of  Offian's  foul  arife. 

And  it  does  arife  in  its  ftrength  1  I  behold  my  depart- 
ed friends.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lora,  as  in  the  days 
that  are  paft.  Fingal  comes  like  a  watry  column  of  mift  : 
his  heroes  are  around.  And  fee  the  bards  of  the  fong, 
gray-haired  UlHn ;  ftately  Ryno ;  Alpin*,  with  the 
tuneful  voice,  and  the  foft  complaint  of  Minona ,!  How 
are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  fmce  the  days  of  Selma'^ 
feaft  I  when  we  contended,  like  the  gales  of  the  fpring, 
that,  flying  over  the  hill,  by  turns  bend  the  feebly-whift- 
Jing  grafs. 
_  Minona  then  came  forth  in  her  beauty ;  with  down- 
U  ij  caft 

*  Alpin  is  from  the  fame  root  with  Albion,  or  rather  Albin,  the  ancient  name 
cf  Britain  ;  Alp,  high  in  iand,  or  cotmtry.  The  prefent  name  of  our  iiland  has  its 
origin  in  the  Celtic  tongue;  fo  that  thole  who  derived  it  from  any  other,  betrayed 
their. ignorance  of  the  ancient  language  of  our  countn'.  Britain  comes  from 
Breac't  in,  variegated  i/land,  fo  called  from  the  face  of  the  country,  from  the 
natives  painting  themfelves,  or  from  their  party-coloured  clothes. 
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caft  look  and  tearful  eye  ;  her  hair  flew  flowly  on  the 
blaft  that  ruflied  unfrequent  from  the  hill.  The  fouls  of 
%hQ  heroes  were  fad  when  flie  raifed  the  tuneful  voice ; 
for  often  had  they  feen  the  grave  of  Salgar*,  and  the 
dark  dwelling  of  white-bofomed  Colmaf.  Coima  left 
alone  on  the  hill,  Vvdth  all  her  voice  of  mulic  I  Salgar 
promifed  to  come  :  but  the  night  defcended  round.  Hear 
the  voice  of  Colma,  when  flie  fat  alone  on  the  hill  I 
.  Colma.  It  is  night  ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill  of 
ftorms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain.  The  tor- 
rent llirieks  down  the  rock.  No  hut  receives  me  from 
the  rain  ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds. 

Rife,  moon  I  from  behind  thy  clouds ;  liars  of  the 
night  appear  I  Lead  me,  fome  light,  to  the  place  where 
my  love  refls  from  the  toil  of  the  chafe  I  his  bow  near  him, 
iniftrung  ;  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But  here  I  mull 
fit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  molTy  ftream.  The  ftream  and 
the  wind  roar  ;  nor  can  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  love.  Why 
delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  fon  of  the  hill,  his  promife  ? 
Here  is  the  rock,  and  the  tree  ;  and  here  the  roaring 
ftream.  Thou  didll  promife  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah  I 
•whither  is  my  Salgar  gone  ?  With  thee  I  Vv'ould  fly,  my 
father  ;  with  thee,  my  brother  of  pride.  Our  race  have 
long  been  foes  ;  but  we  are  not  foes,  O  Salgar  I 

Ceafe  a  little  while,  O  wind  I  llream,  be  thou  filent  a, 
while  I  let  my  voice  be  heard  over  the  heath ;  let  my 
wanderer  hear  me.  Salgar  I  it  is  I  who  call.  Here  is 
the  tree,  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love  I  1  am  here. 
Why  delayefl:  thou  thy  coming?  Lo  !  the  moon  appear- 
eth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The  rocks  are 
gray  on  the  face  of  the  hill.  But  I  fee  him  not  on  the 
brow  ;  his  dogs  before  hiim  tell  not  that  he  is  coming. 
Here  I  mufl:  fit  alone. 

But  who  are  thefe  that  lie  beyond  me  on  the  heath  ? 
Are  they  my  love  and  my  brother?  Speak  to  me,  O  my 
friends!  they  anfwer  not.  My  foul  is  tormented  with 
fears.  Ah  I  they  are  dead.  Their  fwords  are  red  from 
the  fight.  O  my  brother  I  my  brother  I  why  hafl:  thou 
flain  my  Salgar?  why,  O  Salgar  I  hafl;  thou  flain  my 
brother  ?  Bear  were  ye  both  to  me  I  what  fliall  I  lay  in 

your 

*  Sealg-'er,  a  hunter. 

•j-  Cul-math,  a  luoman  with  fine  hair. 
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your  praifc  ?  Thou  wcrt  fair  on  the  hill  among  thoufands; 
lie  was  terrible  in  light.  Speak  to  me  ;  hear  my  voice, 
fons  of  my  love  I  But  alas  I  they  are  Tilent ;  filent  for- 
ever 1  Cold  are  their  breails  of  clay  I  Oh  I  from  the  rock 
of  the  hill :  from  the  top  of  the  windy  mountain,  fpeak 
ye  gholls  of  the  dead  I  fpeak,  I  will  not  be  afraid.  Whi- 
ther are  ye  gone  to  reft  ?  In  what  cave  of  the  hill  lliall  I 
fmd  you  ?  No  feeble  voice  is  on  the  wind :  no  anfwer 
half-drowned  in  the  ftorms  of  the  hill. 

I  lit  in  my  grief.  1  wait  for  morning  in  my  tears.  Rear 
the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead  ;  but  clo'fe  it  not  till 
Colma  come.  My  life  flies  away  like  a  dream  :  why 
fliould  I  ftay  behind  ?  Here  fliall  I  reft  with  my  friends, 
by  the  ftream  of  the  founding  rock.  When  night  comes 
on  the  hill  ;  when  the  wind  is  on  the  heath  ;  my  ghoft 
fliall  ftand  in  the  wind,  and  mourn  the  death  of  my 
friends.  The  hunter  ftiall  hear  from  his  booth.  He  faall 
fear  but  love  my  voice.  For  fweet  fliall  my  voice  be  for 
my  friends ;  for  pleafant  were  they  both  to  me. 

Such  was  thy  fong,  Minona  ioftly-blufhing  maid  of 
Torman.  Our  tears  defcended  for  Colma,  and  our  fouls 
were  fad.  Ullin  came  with  the  harp,  and  gave  the  fong 
of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleafant :  the  foul  of 
Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire.  But  they  had  refted  in  the 
narrow  houfe  :  and  their  voice  was  not  heard  in  Selma. 
Ulhn  had  returned  one  day  from  the  chafe,  before  the 
heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  ftrife  on  the  hill ;  their  fong 
was  fofc  but  fad.  They  mourned  the  fall  of  Morar, 
firft  of  mortal  men.  His  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal ; 
his  fword  like  the  fword  of  Ofcar.  But  he  fell,  and 
his  father  mourned  :  his  fifter's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
Minona's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  the  lifter  of  car- borne 
Morar.  She  retired  from  the  fong  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon 
ill  the  weft,  Vv^hen  ilie  forefees  the  fhower,  and  hides  her 
fair  head  in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp,  with  Ullin;  the 
fong  of  mourning  rofe. 

Ryno.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  over :  calm  is  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in  heaven.  Over 
the  green  hills  flies  the  unconrtant  fan.  Red  through 
the  ftony  vale  comes  down  the  ftream  of  the  hill.  Sweet 
are  thy  murmurs,  O  ftream  1  but  more  fweet  is  the  voice 

I 
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I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  fon  of  fong,  mourn-.' 
ing  for  the  dead.  Bent  is  his  head  of  age,  and  red  his 
tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  fon  of  fong,  why  alone  on  the 
iilent  hill  ?  why  complainefl  thou,  as  a  blaft  in  the  wood ; 
as  a  wave  on  the  lonely  fliore  I 

Alpin.  My  tears,  O  Ryno  I  are  for  the  dead  ;  my  voice, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave.  Tall  thou  art  on  the 
hill ;  fair  among  the  fons  of  the  plain.  But  thou  flialt 
fall  like  Morar*;  and  the  mourner  Ihall  lit  on  thy  tomb. 
The  hills  fliall  know  thee  no  more  ;  thy  bow  fliall  lie  in 
the  hall,  unilrung. 

Thou  wert  fvvift,  O  Morar  !  as  a  roe  on  the  hill ; 
terrible  as  a  meteor  of  lire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the  ftorm. 
Thy  fword  in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field.  Thy 
voice  was  like  a  ftream  after  rain ;  like  thunder  on  dif- 
tant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm  ;  they  were  confumed 
in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou  didll  return 
from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow  ?  Thy  face  was 
like  the  fun  after  rain  ;  like  the  moon  in  the  lilence  of 
night ;  calm  as  the  brcalt  of  the  lake  when  the  loud 
wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  ;  dark  the  place  of  thine 
abode.  With  three  fteps  I  compafs  thy  grave,  O  thou 
who  waft  fo  great  before  I  Four  ftones,  with  their  heads 
of  mofs,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee.  A.  tree  with 
fcarce  a  leaf,  long  grafs  which  whiftles  in  the  wind,  mark 
to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the  mighty  Morar.  Mo- 
rar !  thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou  haft  no  mother  to 
mourn  thee  ;  no  maid  with  her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  flie 
that  brought  thee  forth.  Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  ftaif  is  this  .-^  who  is  this,  whole  head  is 
white  with  age,  whofe  eyes  are  red  with  tears,  who 
quakes  at  every  ftep.  It  is  thy  father  f,  O  Morar  I  the  fa- 
ther of  no  fon  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in  bat- 
tle ;  he  heard  of  foes  diiperlcd.  He  heard  of  Mo- 
lar's fame  ;  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound  ?  Weep, 
thou  father'of  Morar;  v/eep;  but  thy  fon  heareth  thee 
not.  Deep  is  the  lleep  of  the  dead ;  low  their  pil- 
low of  dull.  No  more  lliall  he  hear  thy  voice  ;  no 
vnore  lliall  he  awake  at  thy  call.    When   ftiall  it  be 

morr; 

•  M6r-er,  great  man. 

I  Turman,  tlie  (bu  of  Carihul,  lord  of  I-mora,  one  of  the  wcr.crn  illes. 
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rnorn  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the  lliimberer  awake  ?  Fare- 
well, thou  braved  of  men  I  thou  conqueror  m  the  field! 
but  the  field  fhall  fee  thee  no  more  ;  nor  the  dark 
wood  be  lightened  with  the  fplendor  of  thy  fteel.  Thou 
haft  left  no  fon.  But  the  fong  iliall  preferve  thy  name. 
Future  times  fliall  hear  of  thee  ;  they  fhall  hear  of  the 
fallen  Morar. 

The  grief  of  all  arole,  but  moil  the  burfting  ligh  of 
Armin  *.  He  remembers  the  death  of  his  fon,  who  fell 
in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Carmorf  was  near  the  hero, 
the  chief  of  the  echoing  Galmal.  Why  burfts  the  figh 
of  Armin,  he  faid  ?  Is  there  a  caufe  to  mourn  ?  The  fong 
comes,  with  its  mufic,  to  m.elt  and  pleafe  the  foul.  It 
is  like  fort  mift,  that,  riling  from  a  lake,  pours  on  the 
filent  vale;  the  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew,  but  the 
fun  returns  in  his  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone.  Why 
art  thou  fad,  O  Armin,  chief  of  fea-furrounded  Gorma,? 

Sad  I  I  am  indeed  :  nor  fniall  my  caufe  of  woe  I  Car- 
mor,  than  haft  loft  no  fon  ;  thou  haft  loft  no  daughter  of 
beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives ;  and  Annira  faireft 
maid.  The  boughs  of  thy  family  flourifn,  O  Carmor! 
but  Armin  is  the  laft  of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed,  O 
Daural  and  deep  thy  fleep  in  the  tomb.  When  ftialt 
thou  awake  with  thy  fongs?  v/ith  all  thy  voice  of  mufic  ? 

Arife,  winds  of  autumn,  arife;  blow  upon  the  dark 
heath!  ftreams  of  the  mountains,  roar  I  howl,  ye  tem- 
pefts,  in  the  top  of  the  oak  I  walk  through  broken  clouds^ 
O  moon  I  iliovv^  by  interval  thy  pale  face  !  bring  to  my 
mind  that  fad  night,  when  all  my  children  fell ;  whea 
Arindal  the  mighty  fell ;  when  Daura  the  lovely  failed. 
Daura,  my  daughter  I  thou  wert  fair  ;  fair  as  the  moori 
on  the  hills  of  Fura:);j  white  as  the  driven  fnow  ;  fweet 
as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  ftrong,  thy 
fpear  was  fwift  in  the  field :  thy  look  was  like  mift  on  the 
wave;  thy  fnield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  ftorm.  Armar,  re- 
nowned in  war,  came,  and  fought  Daura's  love;  he  was 
not  long  denied;  fair  was  the  hope  of  their  friends. 

Erath,  fon  of  Odgal,  rephied;  for  his  brother  was  flain 

by 

•  Armin,  a  hero.  He  W3.3  chief,  or  petty  king  of  Gorma,  i.  e,  the  ih:s  ifl^nU 
fuppofed  to  be  one  of  tiie  Hebrides. 

f  Cear-nio/,  a  tall  durk-complsxionsd  man, 
\  Fuar-a,  coU  iJlancL. 
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by  Armar.  He  came  difguifed  like  a  fon  of  the  feat  fijit" 
was  his  f:viff  on  the  wave;  white  his  locks  of  age  ;  calm 
his  ferious  brow.  Fairell  of  women,  he  faid,  lovely- 
daughter  of  Armin  I  a  rock  not  dillant  in  the  fea,  bears 
a  tree  on  its  iide  ;  red  fliines  the  fruit  afar.  There  Ar- 
mar waits  for  Daura,  I  came  to  carry  his  love  along  the 
rolling  fea.  She  went ;  and  fhe  called  on  Armar. 
Nought  anfwered,  but  the  fon  *  of  the  rock.  Armar, 
my  love  I  my  love  !  why  tormentefl;  thou  me  with  fear? 
hear,  fon  of  Ardnart,  hear :  it  is  Daura  who  calleth  thee  I 
Erath  the  traitor  tied  laughing  to  the  land.  She  lifted 
up  her  voice,  and  cried  for  her  brother  and  her  father. 
Arindal  1  Armin  !  none  to  relieve  your  Daura. 

Her  voice  came  over  the  fea.  Arindal  my  fon  defcend- 
ed  from  the  hill :  rough  in  the  fpoils  of  the  chafe.  liis 
arrows  rattled  by  his  fide  ;  his  bow  was  in  his  hand  : 
live  dark  gray  dogs  attended  his  Heps.  He  faw  fierce  Erath 
on  the  fliore :  he  fei/ed  and  bound  him  to  an  oak.  Thick 
bend  the  thongs f  of  the  hide  around  his  limbs;  he  loads 
the  wind  with  his  groans.  Arindal  afcends  the  wave  in 
his  boat,  to  bring  Daura  to  land.  Armar  came  in  his 
wrath,  and  let  fly  the  gray-feathered  fliaft.  It  fung ;  it  funk 
in  thy  heart.  O  Arindal  my  fon  1  for  Erath  the  traitor 
thou  diedft.  The  oar  is  flopped  at  once  ;  he  panted  on 
the  rock  and  expired.  What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura,  when 
round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood.  The  boat 
-is  broken  in  twain  by  the  waves.  Armar  plunges  into 
the  fea,  to  refcue  his  Daura,  6r  die.  Sudden  a  blalt  from 
the  hill  comes  over  the  waves.  He  funk,  and  he  rofe  no 
more. 

Alone,  on  the  fea -beat  rock,  my  daughter  was  heard  tci 
complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries;  nor  could 
her  father  relieve  her.  All  night  I  flood  on  the  fliore. 
I  faw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon*  All  night  I 
heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the  wind  ;  and  the  rain  beat 
hard  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  Before  morning  ap- 
peared, her  voice  was  weak.  It  died  away,  like  the 
evening-breeze  among  the  grafs  of  the  rocks.   Spent  with 

grief 

-  *  By  fhe /on  of  the  rock,  the  poet  means  tlie  echoing  back  of  the  human  voice 
from  a  rock.  The  vulgar  were  of  opinion,  th:\t  this  repetition  of  found  was  made 
1)y  a  fpirit  within  the  rock;  and  they,  on  that  account,  called  it  mac-talla  ;  the 
/on  luho  dwells  in  the  rock. 

■\:  The  poet  here  only  means  that  Erath  was  bound  with  leathern  thongs. 
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giief  fhe  expired.  And  left  thee  Armina  lone,  gone  is 
myilrength  in  the  war,  and  fallen  my  pride  among  women. 
When  the  llorms  of  the  mountain  come  ;  when  the  north 
lifts  the  waves  on  high ;  I  fit  by  the  founding  Ihore,  and 
look  on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by  the  fetting  moon  I  fee 
the  ghoHs  of  my  children.  Half-viewlefs,  they  walk  in 
mournful  conference  together.  Will  none  of  you  fpeak 
in  pity  ?  They  do  not  regard  their  father.  I  am  fad,  O 
Garmor,  nor  fmall  is  my  caufe  of  woe  I 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  fong; 
when  the  king  heard  the  malic  of  harps,  and  the  tales  of 
other  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and 
heard  the  lovely  found.  They  praifed  the  voice  *  of  Cona  I 
the  firll  among  a  thoufimd  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my 
tongue  ;  and  my  foul  has  failed.  I  hear,  fometim.es,  the 
gholls  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleafant  fong.  But  me- 
mory fails  in  my  mind  ;  I  hear  the  call  of  years.  They 
fay,  as  they  pafs  along,  why  does  Offianling?  Soon  fliall 
he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and  no  bard  fliall  raife  his 
fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years,  for  ye  bring  no 
joy  on  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Offian,  for  his 
ftrength  has  failed.  The  fons  of  fong  are  gone  to  reft  : 
my  voice  remains,  like  a  blaft,  that  roars,  lonely,  on  a 
fca-furrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark 
moi's  whiitles  there,  and  the  diilant  mariner  fees  the  wav- 
ing trees. 

X  CALTHON: 


t  Ofllan  is  fometj'mes  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona. 
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THK  ARGUMENT. 

This  piece,  as  many  moreof  Oflian's  compolitions,  is  addreffed  to  one  of  the  firft  Chriftian  miffion- 
aries.  The  ftory  of  the  poem  is  handed  down,  by  tradition,  thus:  In  the  country  of  the  Britons  be- 
tiveen  the  walls,  two  chiefs  lived  in  the  days  of  Fijigsl,  Uunthalmo,  lord  of  Teutha,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Tweed;  and  Rathnior,  who  dwelt  at  Clutha,  well  known  to  be  the  river  Clyde.  Rathnior  was 
not  more  renowned  for  his  generolity  and  hofpitality,  than  Dunthalaio  was  infamous  for  his  cruel- 
ty and  ambition.  Duntlialmo,  through  envy,  or  on  account  of  foine  private  feuds,  which  fubfifted 
between  the  families,  nuirdered  Ratlimor  at  a  feaft;  but  being  afterwards  touched  with  remorfe, 
he  educated  tlie  two  fons  of  Rathinor,  Calthon  and  Colmar,  in  his  own  hoid'e.  They  growing  up 
to  man's  eftate,  dropped  fome  hints  that  they  intended  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father,  upo« 
which  Uunthalmo  fliut  them  up  in  two  c.u  es  on  the  banks  of  Teutha,  intending  to  take  them  off 
privately.  Colmal,  the  daughter  of  Dui itJialmo,  v.- ho  was  fecretly  in  love  with  Calthon,  helped 
him  to  make  his  efcape  from  prifon,  and  fled  with  him  to  Fingal,  difguifcd  in  the  habit  of  a  youjij 
wairior,  and  implored  his  aid  againft  Dunthaljno.  Fingal  fent  Odian  with  three  hun;lred  men,  to 
Colmar's  relief.  Dunthalme  K'lving  previoufly  murdered  Colmar,  caine  to  abattle  v/ith  OlTian  ; 
but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero,  and  his  army  totally  defeated. 

Calthon  married  Colmal,  his  deliverer ;  and  Ollian  returned  to  Mon'en. 


1  LEASANT  is  tlic  voicc  of  thy  fong,  thou  lonely  dweller 
of  the  rock.  It  comes  on  the  found  of  the  dream,  along 
the  narrow  vale.  My  foul  awakes,  O  ftranger  I  in  the 
niidfl  of  my  hall.  I  llretch  my  hand  to  the  fpear,  as  iu 
1  he  days  of  other  years.  I  flrctch  my  hand,  but  it  is  fee- 
ble ;  and  the  figh  of  my  bofom  grows.  Wilt  thou  not 
liilen,  fon  of  the  rock,  to  the  fong  of  OITian  ?  My  foul  is 
full  of  other  times  ;  the  joy  of  my  youth  returns.  Thus 
the  fun  appears  in  the  well,  after  the  flcps  of  his  bright- 
nefs  have  moved  behind  a  ftorni ;  the  green  hills  lift  their 
dewy  heads :  the  blue  llreams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The 
aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  flaff,  and  his  gray  hair  glit- 
ters in  the  beam.  Dofl  thou  not  behold,  fon  of  the  rock, 
a  fhield  in  Offian's  hall  ?  It  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of 
battle;  and  the  brightnefs  of  its  boflos  has  failed.  That 
fhield  the  great  Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief  of  ilreamy  Teu- 
tha. Dunthalmo  bore  it  in  battle,  before  he  fell  by  Offian's 
fpear.    Liften  fon  of  the  rock,  to  the  tale  of  other  years. 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.     The  feeble  dwelt  in 

his  hall.     The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  never  ^lofed  ;  his 

feaft  was  always  fpread.     The  fons  of  the  ftranger  came, 

and  bleffcd  the  generous  chief  of  Clutha.     Bards  raifed 

X  ij  the 
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the  fong,  and  touched  the  harp  :  and  joy  brightened  ot\ 
the  face  of  the  mournful.  Dunthalmo  came,  in  his  pride, 
and  rufned  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor.  The  chief  of 
Clutha  overcame  ;  the  rage  of  Dunthahno  rofe.  He 
came,  by  night,  with  his  warriors;  and  the  mighty  Rath- 
mor fell.  He  fell  in  his  halls,  where  his  fead  was  often 
ipread  for  ilrangers. 

Colmar  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  fons  of  car-borne 
Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the  joy  of  youth,  into  their  fa- 
thers hall.  They  behold  him  in  his  blood,  and  their 
burfting  tears  defccnd.  The  foul  of  Dunthalmo  melted, 
when  he  faw  the  children  of  youth  ;  he  brought  them  to 
Alteutha's*  walls ;  they  grew  in  the  houfe  of  their  foe. 
They  bent  the  bow  in  his  prefence  ;  and  came  forth  to 
his  battles.  They  faw  the  fallen  walls  of  their  fathers  ; 
they  faw  the  green  thorn  in  the  hall.  Their  tears  defcend- 
ed  in  fecret ;  and,  at  tiaies,  their  faces  were  mournful, 
Dunthalmo  beheld  their  grief:  his  darkening  foul  delign- 
ed  their  death.  He  clofed  them  in  two  caves,  on  the  echo- 
ing banks  of  Teutha.  The  fun  did  not  come  there  with 
his  beams ;  nor  the  moon  of  heaven  by  night.  The  fons  of 
Rathmor  remained  in  darknels,  and  forefaw  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  filence,  the  fair- 
haired,  bkie  eyed  Colmalf.  Her  eye  had  rolled  in  fe- 
cret on  Calthon;  his  lovelinefs  fwelled  in  her  foul.  She 
trembled  for  her  warrior;  but  what  could  Colmal  do? 
Her  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear ;  nor  was  the  fword 
formed  for  her  iide.  Her  white  bread  never  rofe  beneath 
a  mail.  Neither  was  her  eye  the  terror  of  heroes.  What 
canfh  thou  do,  O  Colmal !  for  the  fading  chief?  Her  depe 
are  unequal ;  her  hair  is  loofe :  her  eye  looks  wildly  through 
her  tears.  She  came,  by  night,  to  the  hall:|:;  and  armed 
her  lovely  form  in  deel;  the  deel  of  a  young  warrior, 

who 

*  Al-teutha,  or  rather  Balteutha,  ihe  toiim  of  Tweed,  the  name  of  Diinthalmo's 
feat.  It  is  oblcryable,  that  all  the  names  in  this  poem,  are  derived  IVom  the 
Gallic  language ;  which,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  is  a  proof  that 
it  was  once  the  univerfal  language  of  the  whole  ifland. 

y  Caol-mhal,  a  'woman  ivith  /mail  eye-broius ;  fmall  eye-brows  were  a  diflin- 
guiniirg  part  of  beauty  in  Olllan's  time :  and  he  feldoni  fails  to  give  them  to  the 
Ime  v^'onlen  of  his  poems. 

\  That  is,  t!»e  hall  where  the  arms  taken  from  enemies  were  hung  up  as  tro- 
|ihies.  Odian  is  very  careful  to  make  his  ftories  probable;  for  he  makes  Colmal 
ptit  on  the  aims  of  a  youth  killed  in  his  iirft  battle,  as  more  proper  for  a  young 
woman,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  llrohg  enough  to  carry  the  armour  of  a^  full 
grown  warrior. 
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who  fell  in  the  firfl  of  his  battles.  She  came  to  the  cave 
of  Calthon,  and  loofed  the  ihong  from  his  hands. 

"  Arife,  fon  of  Rathmor,"  Ihe  faid,  "  arife,  the  night 
is  dark.  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Selma*,  chief  of  fallen 
C>lLitha  I  I  am  the  fon  of  Lamgal,  who  dwelt  in  thy  fa- 
ther's hall.  I  heard  of  thy  dark  dwelling  in  the  cave, 
and  my  foul  arcfe.  Arife,  fon  of  Rathmor,  for  the  night 
is  dark."  "  Bleil  voice  I"  replied  the  chief,  "  comeft  thou 
fiom  the  darkly-rolling  clouds  ?  for  often  the  ghoils  of 
ills  fathers  defcenJed  to  Calthon's  dreams,  lince  the  fun 
has  retired  from  his  eyes,  and  darknefs  has  dwelt  around 
hini.  Or  art  thou  the  fon  of  Lamgal,  the  chief  I  often 
faw  in  Cluthar  But  iliall  I  fly  to  Fingal  and  Colmar  my 
brother  low  ?  fliall  I  fly  to  Morven,  and  the  hero  clofed 
in  night?  No:  give  me  that  fpear,  fon  of  Lamgal,  Cal- 
thon will  defend  his  brother," 

"  A  thoufand  v/arriors,"  replied  the  maid,  "  ftretch  their 
{j:;ears  round  car-borne  Colmar.  What  can  Calthon  do  a- 
gainit  a  holl  fo  great?  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  ot  Morven, 
he  will  come  with  battle.  His  arm  is  ftretched  forth  to  the 
unhappy;  the  lightning  of  his  fword  is  round  the  weak. 
Arife,  thou  fon  of  Rathmor;  the  fhades  of  night  will  fly 
away.  Dunthalmo  will  behold  thy  fteps  on  the  field,  and 
thou  mult  fail  in  thy  youth." 

The  lighing  hero  role;  his  tears  defcend  for  car-borne 
Colmar.  He  came  with  the  maid  to  Selma's  hall;  but 
he  knew  not  that  it  was  Colmal.  The  helmet  covered 
her  lovely  face ;  and  her  breafl:  rofe  beneath  the  fteel. 
i'  ingal  returned  from  the  chafe,  and  found  the  lovely 
flrangers.  They  were  like  two  beams  of  hght,  in  the 
liiidft  of  the  hall.  The  king  heard  the  tale  of  grief;  and 
turned  his  eyes  around.  A  thoufand  heroes  half-rofe  bc- 
(jiC  him;  claiming  the  war  of  Teutha.  1  came  with  my 
(Vjear  from  the  hill,  and  the  joy  of  battle  rofe  in  my  breaft : 
tor  the  king  fpoke  to  Oilian  in  the  midft  of  the  people. 

"  Son  of  my  rtrength,"  he  faid,  "  take  the  fpear  of  Fin- 
gal;  go  to  Teutha's  mighty  ftream,  and  fave  the  car- 
borne  Colmar.  Let  thy  fame  return  before  thee  Hke  a, 
pleafnnt  gale ;  that  my  foul  may  rejoice  over  my  fon,  who 
rencvvs  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  OflianI  be  thou  a 
ftorm  in  battle ;  but  mild  when  the  foes  are  low  I  It  w^as 
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thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my  foil ;  and  be  tlioii  like  Seima's 
chief.  When  the  haughty  come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes 
behold  them  not.  But  my  arm  is  llretched  forth  to  the 
unhappy.     My  fword  defends  the  weak." 

I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king:  and  took  my  rat- 
thng  arms.  Diaran  *  rofe  at  my  fide,  and  Dargof  king 
of  fpears.  Three  hundred  youths  followed  our  fteps :  the 
lovely  Itrangers  were  at  my  fide.  Dunthalmo  heard  the 
found  of  our  approach;  he  gathered  the  ilrength  of  Teu- 
tha.  He  flood  on  a  hill  with  his  hoil;  they  were  like  rocks 
broken  with  thunder,  when  their  bent  trees  are  finged  and 
bare,  and  the  ftreams  of  iheir  chinks  have  failed. 

The  flream  of  Teutha  rolled,  in  its  pride,  before  the 
gloomy  foe.  I  fent  a  bard  to  Dunthaimo,  to  offer  the 
combat  on  the  plain  ;  but  he  fmiled  in  the  darknefs  oi 
his  pride.  His  unl'ettled  holt  moved  on  the  hill ;  like 
the  mountain-cloud,  when  the  blalt  has  entered  its  v\"omb, 
and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  fide. 

They  brought  Colmar  to  Teutha's  bank,  bound  with  ?. 
thoufand  thongs.  The  chief  is  fad,  but  lovely,  and  hii 
eye  is  on  his  friends  ;  for  we  ftood,  in  our  arms,  on  the 
oppofi-te  bank  of  Teutha.  Dunthaimo  came  with  his 
fpear,  and  pierced  the  hero's  fide :  he  rolled  on  the  bank 
in  his  blood,  and  we  heard  his  broken  fighs. 

Calthon 

•  Diaraii,  ruber  of  that  Co-nnal  who  was  unfortunately  killed  by  Qimora,  his 
Hiiftrefs. 

t  Dargo,  the  fon  of  CoUath,  is  celebrated  in  other  poems  by  Oflian.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  killed  by  a  boar  at  a  hunting  party.  The  lamentation  of  his  niif- 
trefs,  or  wife,  Mingala,  over  his  body,  is  extant ;  but  whether  it  is  of  OfHan's 
compofition,  I  cannot  determine.  It  is  generally  afcribed  to  him,  and  has  much 
fff  his  manner;  but  fome  traditions  mention  it  as  an  imitation  by  fome  later  bard. 
As  it  has  fome  poetical  merit,  I  have  fubjoiued  it. 

1  HE  fpoufe  of  Dargo  came  in  tears:  for  Dargo  wns  no  more!  The  heroes  figh 
over  Lartho's  chief:  and  what  fliall  fad  Mingala  do?  'I'iic  dark  foul  vaniflned  Iil<e 
morning  mift,  before  the  king  of  fpears:  but  the  generous  glowed  in  hisprefence 
like  the  morning  liar. 

Who  was  the  fairefl  and  mofl.  lovely?  who  but  Goliath's  flatclyfon?  Who  fat  in 
the  midil  of  the  wife,  but  Dargo  of  the  miglity  deeds? 

Thy  hand  touched  the  trembling  harp:  Thy  voice  was  foft  as  fummer-vvinds. 
Ah  me!  what  fliall  the  heroes  f:iy!  for  Dargo  fell  before  a  boar-  Pale  is  the  love- 
ly cheek;  the  lock  of  which  was  firm  in  danger!  Why  halt  thou  failed  on  our 
hills,  thou  fairer  than  the  beams  of  the  fun? 

The  d'iughter  of  Adonfion  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  valiant;  fhe  was  lovely 
in  their  eyes,  but  flie  chofe  to  be  the  fjxjufe  of  Dargo. 

But  thou  art  alone,  Mingala!  the  night  is  coming  with  its  clouds;  where  is  the 
bed  of  thy  repofe?  Where  but  in  the  tomb  of  Dargo? 

Why  doll  thou  lift  the  Hone,  O  bard!  why  doll  thou  fliut  the  narrow  houfe? 
"Mingala's  eyes  are  heavy,  bard!  Slie  mud  deep  with  Dargo. 

Laft  night  1  heard  the  fong  of  joy  in  Lartho's  lofty  hall.  Eutfdencc  now  dwells 
ai-ound  my  bed.     Mingala  rells  with  Dargo. 
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Calthon  rufhed  into  the  fiream:  I  bounded  forward  on 
my  Ipear.  Teutha's  race  fell  before  us.  Night  came 
roUing  down  Dunthalmo  relied  on  a  rock,  amidlt  an 
aged  wood.  The  rage  of  his  bofoni  burned  againll  the 
car-borne  Calthoii.  But  Calthon  flood  in  his  grief;  he 
mourned  the  fallen  Colmar  ;  Colmar  llain  in  youth,  be- 
fore his  fame  arofe. 

I  bade  the  fong  of  woe  to  rife,  to  footh  the  mournful 
chief;  but  he  flood  beneath  a  tree,  and  often  threw  his 
fpear  on  earth.  The  huuiid  eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in 
a  fecret  tear  :  flie  forefaw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or  of 
Clutha's  battling  chief. 

Now  half  the  night  had  pafTed  away.  Silence  and 
darknefs  were  on  the  field  ;  fleep  relied  on  the  eyes  of  the 
heroes  :  Calthon's  fettling  foul  was  Hill.  His  eyes  were 
half-clofed ;  but  the  murmur  of  Teutha  had  not  yet  fail- 
ed in  his  ear.  Pale,  and  fhewing  his  wounds,  the  ghoft 
of  Colmar  came  :  he  bended  his  head  over  the  hero,  and 
railed  his  feeble  voice. 

"  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Rathmor  in  his  might,  and  his  bro- 
tlier  low  ?  Did  we  not  rife  to  the  chafe  together,  and 
purfue  the  dark-brown  hinds?  Colmar  was  not  forgot  till 
he  fell ;  till  death  had  blailed  his  youth.  I  lie  pale  be- 
neath the  rock  of  Lona.  O  let  Calthon  rife  !  the  morn- 
i!ig  comes  with  its  beams;  and  Dunthalmo  will  difhonour 
the  fallen."  He  paiTed  away  in  his  blalt.  The  rifing 
Calthon  faw  the  fleps  of  his  departure.  He  rufhcd  in 
the  found  of  his  fleel ;  and  unhappy  Colmal  rofe.  She 
followed  her  hero  through  night,  and  dragged  her  fpear 
behind-  But  when  Calthon  came  to  Lona's  rock,  he 
found  his  fallen  brother.  The  rage  of  his  bofom  rofe, 
and  he  rufhed  among  the  foe.  The  groans  of  death  a- 
fcend.  They  clofe  around  the  chief.  He  is  bound  in 
"'":■  midft,  and  brought  to  gloomy  Dunthalmo.  The 
at  of  joy  arofe  ;  and  the  hills  of  night  replied. 

I  ilarted  at  the  found  :  and  took  ray  father's  fpean 
iran  rofe  at  my  fide;  and  the  youthful  flrength  of 
-.^cirgo.  We  miffed  the  chief  of  Clutha,  and  our  fouls 
'.vere  fad.  I  dreaded  the  departure  of  my  fame  ;  the 
pride  of  my  valour  rofe.  "  Sons  of  Morven,"  I  faid,  "  it 
is  not  thus  our  fathers  fought.     They  relied  not  on  the 

field 
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field  of  ftrangers,  when  the  foe  did  not  fall  before  thorn. 
Their  ftrength  was  like  the  eagles  of  heaven  ;  their  re- 
nown is  in  the  fong.  But  our  people  fill  by  degrees,  and 
our  fame  begins  to  depart.  What  fliall  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  fay,  if  OiHan  conquers  not  at  Teutha  ?  Rife  in  your 
fteel,  ye  warriors,  and  tbllow  the  found  of  Oflian's  courfe. 
lie  will  not  return,  but  renowned,  to  the  echoing  walls 
of  Selma." 

Morning  rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha ;  Colmal 
Hood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of  the  ch.ief  of  Clutha : 
and  thrice  the  fpear  fell  from  her  band.  My  wrath  turn- 
ed againil;  the  ft  ranger;  for  my  foul  trembled  for  Cal- 
thon.  "  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  I  fiid,  "  do  Teutha's 
warriors  fight  with  tears  1  The  battle  is  not  won  witl; 
grief;  nor  dwells  the  figh  in  the  foul  of  war.  Go  to  rl.j 
deer  of  Carmun,  or  the  lowing  herds  of  Teutha.  But 
leave  thefe  arms,  thou  fon  of  fear  :  a  warrior  may  lilt 
them  in  battle." 

I  tore  the  mail  from  her  flioulders.  Her  fnowny  breall 
appeared.  She  bent  her  red  face  to  the  ground.  I  look- 
ed in  fdence  to  the  chiefs.  The  fpear  fell  from  my  hand ; 
and  the  ligh  of  my  bofom  rofe.  But  when  I  heard  the 
name  of  the  maid,  my  crowding  tears  defcended.  1  blefs- 
ed  the  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and  bade  the  battle  move. 

Why,  fon  of  the  rock,  fliould  Offian  tell  how  Teutha's 
warriors  died?  They  are  nov/  forgot  in  their  land;  and 
their  tombs  are  not  found  on  the  heath.  Years  came  on 
with  their  tempefts ;  and  the  green  mounds  mouldered 
away.  Scarce  is  the  grave  of  Dunthalmo  feen,  or  the 
place  where  he  fell  by  the  fpear  of  Offian.  Some  gray 
warrior,  half  bhnd  with  age,  fitting  by  night  at  the  flam- 
ing oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now  my  adions  to  his  fons,  and 
the  fall  of  the  dark  Dunthalm.o.  The  faces  of  youth 
bend  fidelong  towards  his  voice ;  furprife  and  joy  burn 
in  theu'  eyes. 

I  found  the  fon  *  of  Rathmor  bound  to  an  oak  ;  my 
fword  cut  the  thongs  from  his  hands.  And  1  gave  him 
the  white -bofomed  Colmal.  They  dwelt  in  the  hails  of 
Teutha  ;  and  Ofuan  returned  to  Selma. 

LATUM  ON: 

•  Calthon, 


L  A   T    H    M    O    N 

A     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Lathmon,  a  Bricifh  prince,  taking  advantage  of  Fingal's  abfence  in  Ireland,  made  a  defcent  on  Mor- 
ven,  and  advanced  witliin  fight  of  Selnia  the  royal  palace.  Fin^al  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  and 
Lathmor  retreated  to  a  hill,  wliere  his  army  -was  furprifcd  by  night,  and  himfelf  taken  prifofier  by 
OfTian  aiid  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni.  Tliis  exi'loit  of  Gaul  and  Offian  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
beautiful  epifode  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus  in  Virgil's  ninth  ^Eneid.  The  poem  open*,  with  th^?  firlt 
apiiearance  of  Fingal  on  the  coaft  of  Morven,  and  ends,  it  may  be  fuppofej,  about  noon  the  next 
day. 


Oelma,  thy  halls  are  filent.  There  is  no  found  in  the 
woods  of  Morven.  The  wave  tumbles  alone  on  the  coafli 
The  lilent  beam  of  the  fan  is  on  the  field.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Morven  come  forth,  like  the  bow  of  the  iliower; 
they  look  towards  green  Ullin  for  the  white  fails  of  the 
king.  He  had  promifed  to  return,  but  the  winds  of  the 
north  arofe. 

Who  pours  from  the  eaftern  hill,  like  a  ftream  of  dark- 
nefs  ?  It  is  the  holt  of  Lathmon.  He  has  heard  of  the 
abfence  of  Fingal.  He  trulls  in  the  v/ind  of  the  north* 
His  foul  brightens  v;  ith  joy.  Why  doll  thou  come,  Lath- 
mon ?  The  mighty  are  not  in  Selma.  Why  comelt  thou 
with  thy  forward  fpear  ?  Will  the  daughters  of  Morven 
light  ?  But  flop,  O  mighty  ftream,  in  thy  courfe  I  Does 
not  Lathmon  behold  thefe  fails  ?  Why  dolt  thou  vanifli, 
Lathmon,  like  the  mill  of  the  lake  ?  But  the  fqually 
ftorm  is  behind  thee  ;  Fingal  purfues  thy  fteps  I 

The  king  of  Morven  llarted  from  flecp,  as  we  rol- 
led on  the  dark-blue  wave.  He  ftretched  his  hand  to 
iiis  fpear,  and  his  heroes  rofe  around.  We  knew  that  he 
had  feen  his  fathers,  for  they  often  defcended  to  his 
dreams,  when  the  fword  of  the  foe  rofe  over  the  land  ; 
and  the  battle  darkened  before  us.  "  Whither  haft  thou 
fled,  O  wind,"  faid  the  king  of  Morven  ?  "  Doft  thou 
ruftle  in  the  chambers  of  the  fouth,  and  purfue  the  fhower 
in  other  lands  ?  Why  doft  thou  not  come  to  my  fails  ?,  to 
the  blue  face  of  my  leas?  The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Mor- 
ven, and  the  king  is  abfent.  But  let  each  bind  on  his 
mail,  and  each  allume  his  fhield.  Stretch  every  fpear 
Y  (^ver 
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over  the  wave  ;  let  every  fword  be  unfbeatlied.  Lath- 
mon  *  is  before  us  with  his  hoft  :  he  that  fled  f  from 
from  Fingal  on  the  plains  of  Lona.  But  he  returns,  like 
a  collected  flream,  and  his  roar  is  between  our  hills." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  ruflied  into  Car- 
mona's  bay.  Ollian  afcended  the  hill;  and  thrice  ilruck 
his  bofly  Ihield.  The  rock  of  Morven  replied  ;  and  the 
bounding  roes  came  forth.  The  foes  were  troubled  in 
my  prefence  :  and  collecled  their  darkened  hoft ;  for  I 
flood,  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms  of 
my  youth. 

Morni  %  fat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring  waters  of 
Strumon  ||  :  his  locks  of  age  are  gray  :  he  leans  forward 
on  his  ilaff ;  young  Gaul  is  near  the  hero,  hearing  the 
battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did  he  rife,  in  the  fire  of  his 
foul,  at  the  mighty  deeds  of  Morni.  The  aged  heard 
the  found  of  Ollian's  fliield  :  he  knew  the  lign  of  battle. 
He  flarted  at  once  from  his  place.  His  gray  hair  parted 
on  his  back.    He  remembers  the  aclions  of  other  years." 

"  My  fon,"  he  fliid  to  fair -haired  Gaul,  "  I  hear  the 
found  of  battle.  The  king  of  Morven  is  returned,  the 
iign  of  war  is  heard.  Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon,  and 
bring  his  arms  to  Morni.  Bring  the  arms  which  my  fa- 
ther wore  in  his  age,  for  my  arm  begins  to>  fail.  Take 
thou  thy  armour,  O  Gaul  ;  and  rufli  to  the  firft  of  thy 
battles.  Let  thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown  of  thy  fa- 
thers. Be  thy  courfe  in  the  field,  like  the  eagle's  wing. 
Why  fliouldil  thou  fear  death,  my  fon  !  the  valiant  fall 
with  fame ;  their  fliields  turn  the  dark  flream  of  danger 
away,  and  renown  dwells  on  their  gray  hairs.  Dofl  thou 
not  fee,  O  Gaul,  how  the  fleps  of  my  age  are  honoured? 
Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet  him,  with  reve- 
rence, and  turn  their  eyes,  with  filent  joy,  on  his  courfe. 

But 

•  It  is  faid,  liy  tradition,  that  it  was  the  iiUelligcncc  of  I.athmon's  invaiion, 
that  occafior.ed  Fingal's  return  from  Ireland;  thougli  Ofllan  more  poetically,  a- 
fcribes  the  caufe  of  Fingal's  knowledge  to  his  dream. 

•f-  He  alludes  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal  had  defeated  Lathtnon.  The  occafion 
of  this  firft  war,  between  thofe  heroes,  is  told  by  OfJian  in  another  poem,  which 
the  tran/lator  has  feen. 

\  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of  Fingal  and  his  father 
f^omhai.  The  lall  mentioned  hero  was  killed  in  battle  againft  Morni's  tribe;  but 
the  valour  andjconduiTtof  Fingal  reduced  tliem,  at  lall,  to  obedience.  We  find  the 
two  heroes  perfeiftly  reconciled  in  this  poem. 

(I  Str\\'-mon6; ^ream  of  the  hill.  Here  the  proper  name  of  a  rivulet  in  the  neigh- 
bpufhcod  of  .Sflnia. 
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Bat  I  never  fled  from  danger,  my  fon  I  my  Avord  light- 
ened through  the  davkncfs  of  battle.  The  ilranger  melt- 
ed before  me  ;  the  mighty  were  blafled  in  my  prefence." 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni :  the  aged  warrior 
covered  himfelf  with  Heel.  He  took  the  fpear  in  his 
hand,  which  was  often  flained  with  the  blood  of  the  va- 
liant. He  came  towards  Fingal,  his  fon  attended  his  fteps. 
The  fon  of  Comhal  rejoiced  over  the  warrior,  when  he 
came  in  the  locks  of  his  age. 

"  King  of  the  roaring  Strumon  I"  faid  the  rifing  joy  of 
Fingal ;  "  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after  thy  ftrength 
has  failed  ?  Often  has  Morni  flione  in  battles,  like  the 
beam  of  the  rifing  fun  ;  when  he  difperfes  the  ftorms  of 
the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  But 
why  didfh  thou  not  red  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is  in 
the  fong.  The  people  behold  thee,  and  blefs  the  depar- 
ture of  mighty  Morni.  Why  didlf  thou  not  relf  in  thine 
age  ?  For  the  foe  will  vanifli  before  Fingal." 

"  Son  of  Comhal,"  replied  the  chief,  "  the  ftrength 
of  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt  to  draw  the  fword 
of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its  place.  I  thro v/ the  fpear, 
but  it  falls  Ihort  of  the  mark ;  and  I  feel  the  weight  of  my 
Ihield.  We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  the  mountain,  and 
our  llrength  returns  no  more.  I  have  a  fon,  O  Fingal, 
his  foul  has  delighted  in  the  adions  of  Morni's  youth;  but 
his  fword  has  not  been  lifted  againft  the  foe,  neither 
has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with  him  to  battle ;  to  di- 
re6l  his  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  fun  to  my  foul,  in 
the  dark  hour  of  my  departure.  O  that  the  name  of  Mor- 
ni were  forgot  among  the  people  I  that  the  heroes  would 
only  fay.  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul." 

"  King  of  Strumon,"  Fingal  rephed,  "  Gaul  fhall  lift 
the  fword  in  battle.  But  he  fliall  hft  it  before  Fingal ; 
my  arm  fiiall  defend  his  youth.  But  reft  thou  in  the  halls 
of  Selma;  and  hear  of  our  renown.  Bid  the  harp  be 
ilrung ;  and  the  voice  of  the  bard  arife,  that  thofe  u  ho 
fall  may  rejoice  in  J;heir  fame  ;  and  the  foul  of  Morni 
brighten  with  gladnefs.  Olhan  I  thou  hail  fought  in 
battles:  the  blood  of  ftrangers  is  on  thy  fpear:  let  thy 
courfe  be  witli  Gaul  in  the  ftrife;  but  depart  not  from  the 
fide  of  Fingal;  leif  the  foe  find  you  alone ;  and  your  fame 
fail  at  once." 

Yij  I 
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I  faw  *  Gaul  in  his  arms,  and  my  foul  was  mixed  with 
his:  for  the  fiic  of  the  battle  Avas  in  his  eyes',  he  looked 
to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke  the  words  of  friendlhip 
in  fecret;  and  the  lightning  of  our  fwords  poured  toge- 
ther ;  for  we  drew  them  behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the 
strength  of  our  arms  on  the  empty  air. 

Night  came  down  on  Morvcn.  Fingal  fat  at  the  beam 
of  the  oak.  Morni  fat  by  his  fide  with  all  his  gray  wav- 
ing locks.  Their  difcourfe  is  of  other  times,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  their  fathers.  Three  bards,  at  times,  touched 
the  harp  ;  and  Ullin  was  near  with  his  fong.  He  fang 
of  the  mighty  Comhal;  but  darknefs  gathered  f  on  Mor- 
ni's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eve  on  Ullin  ;  and  the  fong 
of  the  bard  ceafed.  Fingal  obferved  the  aged  hero,  and 
he  mildly  fpoke. 

"  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darknefs  ?  Let  the  days 
of  other  years  be  forgot.  Our  father's  contended  in  bat- 
tle ;  but  we  meet  together,  at  the  feail.  Our  fwords  are 
turned  on  the  foes,  and  they  melt  before  us  on  the  field. 
Let  the  days  of  our  fathers  be  forgot,  king  of  moily  Stru^ 
mon." 

"  King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief,  I  remember  thy 
father  with  joy.  He  was  terrible  in  battle  ;  the  rage  of 
the  chief  was  deadly.  My  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  w' hen 
the  king  of  heroes  fell.  The  valiant  fall,  O  Fingal,  and 
the  feeble  remain  on  the  hills.  How  many  heroes  have 
palTed  away,  in  the  days  of  Morni  I  And  I  did  not  fliun 
the  battle ;  neither  did  1  fly  from  the  fi:rife  of  the  valiant. 
Now  let  the  friends  of  Fingal  refi ;  for  the  night  is  around ; 
that  they  may  rife,  with  (Irength,  to  battle  againfi:  car- 
borne  Lathmon.  I  hear  the  found  of  his  holl,  like  thun- 
der heard  on  a  diilant  heath.  Ofl^an  I  and  fair-haired 
Gaul  I  ye  are  fwift  in  the  race.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fin- 
gal from  that  woody  hill.  But  approach  them  not,  yojLU* 
fathers  are  not  near  to  fhicld  you.  Let  not  your  fame 
fall  at  once.     The  valour  of  youth  may  fail." 

We 

'  •  OHjan  fpeaks.  The  contrail  between  the  old  and  young  heroes  is  ftrongly 
marked.  The  circumdance  of  the  lutter's  draw  ing  their  iwords  is  well  imagined, 
and  agrees  with  the  iir.paticnce  of  young  foldiers,  jiift  entered  upon  adlion. 

■j-  Ullin  had  chofen  ill  the  fubjfit  of  his  long.  The  darkvefs  nvhich  gathered  on 
MornVs  broiu,  did  not  proceed  from  any  diflike  he  had  to  Comhal's  name,  though 
they  were  foes,  but  from  his  fear  that  the  long  would  awaken  Fingal  to  remem- 
brance of  the  feuds  which  had  (ubiilled  of  old  between  the  families.  Fingal's 
Speech  on  this  occafion  abounds  with  generofity  and  good  fenfe. 
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We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy,  and  moved 
in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our  fteps  are  on  the  woody- 
hill.  Heaven  burns  with  all  its  ftars.  The  meteors  of 
death  fly  over  the  field.  The  diftant  noife  of  the  foe 
reached  our  ears.  It  was  then  Gaul  fpokc,  in  his  valour; 
his  hand  half-uniheathed  the  fword. 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  he  faid,  "  why  burns  the  foul  of 
Gaul  ?  my  heart  beats  high.  My  fteps  are  difordercd  ; 
and  my  hand  trembles  on  my  fword.  When  I  look  to- 
Yv'ards  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens  before  me,  and  I  fee  their 
lleeping  holt.  Tremble  thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant  in 
battles  of  the  fpear  ?  How  would  the  foul  of  Morni  rife 
if  we  ihould  rufh  on  the  foe  I  Our  renown  would  grow 
in  the  long  ;  and  our  ileps  be  ilately  in  the  eyes  of  the 
brave." 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  "  my  foul  dehghts  in  bat- 
tle. I  delight  to  fliine  in  battle  alone,  and  to  give  my 
name  to  the  bards.  But  what  if  the  foe  fhould  prevail ; 
fliall  1  behold  the  eyes  of  the  king?  They  are  terrible  in 
his  difpleafure,  and  like  the  flames  of  death.  But  I  will 
not  behold  them  in  his  wrath.  Oflian  lliall  prevail  or 
fall.  But  fliall  the  fame  of  the  vanquilhcd  rife?  They 
pafs  away  like  a  lliadow.  But  the  fame  of  Offian  fliall 
rile.  His  deeds  fliall  be  hke  his  fathers.  Let  us  ruih  in 
our  arms;  fon  of  Morni,  let  us  rulh  to  battle.  Gaul  I  if 
thou  flialt  return,  go  to  Selma's  lefty  wall.  Tell  to  E- 
verallin  that  1  fell  with  fame;  carry  this  fword  to  Bran- 
no's  daughter.  Let  her  give  it  to  Ofcar,  when  the  years 
of  his  youth  fliall  arife." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  Gaul  replied  with  a  figh;  "  fhall  I 
return  after  Offian  is  low  I  What  would  my  father  fay, 
and  Fingal  king  of  men?  The  feeble  would  turn  their 
eyes  and  fay.  Behold  the  mighty  Gaul  who  left  his  friend  in 
bis  blood!"  Ye  fliall  not  behold  me,  ye  feeble,  but  in  the 
midft  of  my  renown.  Offian  I  1  have  heard  from  my  fa- 
ther the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes;  their  mighty  deeds 
when  alone;  for  the  foul  increafes  in  danger." 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied  and  llrode  before  him  on 
the  heath,  "  our  fathers  ffiall  praiie  our  valour,  when 
they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  of  gladnefs  fhall  rife  on 
their  fouls,  when  their  eyes  are  full  of  tears.     They  will 
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fay,  Our  Jons  ha'ue  not  fallen  like  the  grnfs  of  the  field,  for 
they  fpread  death  around  them.  But  why  fliould  wc  think 
of  the  narrow  houfe?  The  fword  defends  the  valiimt. 
Bat  death  purfues  the  flight  of  the  feeble;  and  their  re- 
nown is  not  heard." 

We  ruflied  forward  through  night;  and  came  to  the 
roar  of  a  ftream  which  bent  its  blue  courfe  round  the  foe, 
through  trees  that  echoed  to  its  noife ;  we  came  to  the 
bank  of  the  ftream,  and  faw  the  fleeping  hoft.  Their 
fnes  were  decayed  on  the  plain ;  and  the  lonely  fteps  of 
their  fcouts  were  diftant  far.  I  ftretched  my  fpear  before 
ipe  to  fupport  my  fleps  over  the  ftream.  But  Gaul  took 
my  hand,  and  fpoke  the  w^ords  of  the  valiant. 

"  Shall  the  fon  of  Fingal  ruili  on  a  fieeping  foe  ?  Shall 
he  come  like  a  blaft  by  night  w^hen  it  overturns  the  young 
trees  in  fecret?  Fingal  did  not  thus  receive  his  fame,  nor 
dwells  renown  on  the  gray  hairs  of  Morni,  for  adlions  like 
thefe.  Strike,  Oflian,  ftrike  the  fliieid  of  battle,  and  let 
their  thoufands  rife.  Let  them  meet  Gaul  in  his  firft  bat- 
tle, that  he  may  try  the  ftrength  of  his  arm." 

My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior,  and  my  burfting 
tears  defcended.  "  And  the  foe  Ihall  meet  Gaul,"  I  faid: 
"  the  fame  of  Morni's  fon  fliall  arife.  But  rufh  not  too 
far,  my  liero :  let  the  gleam  of  thy  fteel  be  near  to  Ofti- 
an.  Let  our  hands  join  in  llaughter.  Gaul  I  doll  thou  not 
behold  that  rock?  Its  gray  fide  dimly  gleams  to  the  ftars. 
If  the  foe  ihall  prevail,  let  our  back  be  towards  the 
rock.  Then  fliali  they  fear  to  approach  our  fpears ;  for 
death  is  in  our  hands." 

I  ftruck  thrice  my  echoing  fhield.  The  ftarting  foe  a- 
rofe.  We  rufticd  on  in  the  found  of  our  arms.  Their 
crowded  fteps  fly  over  the  heath;  for  they  thought  that 
the  miglity  Fingal  came;  and  the  ftrengtii  of  their  arms 
withered  away.  The  found  of  their  flight  was  like  that 
of  flame,  when  it  ruflies  through  the  blafted  groves.  It 
v/as  then  the  fpear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its  ftrength:  it  was 
then  his  fword  arofe.  Cremor  fell ;  and  mighty  Leth. 
Dunthormo  ftruggled  in  his  blood.  I'he  fteel  ruflied 
through  Crotha's  lide,  as  bent,  he  rofe  on  his  fpear;  the 
black  ftream  poured  from  the  wound,  and  hifled  on  the 
half-extinguiftied  oak.  Cathmin  faw  the  fteps  of  the  he- 
ro 
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ro  behind  him,  and  afcended  a  blafted  tree ;  but  the  fpear 
pierced  him  from  behind.  Shrieking,  panting,  he  fell  ; 
mofs  and  withered  branches  purfue  his  fall,  and  llrew  the 
blue  arms  of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  fon  of  Morni,  in  the  firft  of  thy 
battles.  Nor  flept  the  fword  by  thy  fide,  thou  laft  of 
Fingal's  race  I  Oflian  rufhed  forward  in  his  llrength,  and 
the  people  fell  before  him  ;  as  the  grafs  by  the  llaff  of 
the  boy,  when  he  whiftles  along  the  field,  and  the  gray 
beard  of  the  thiille  falls.  But  carelefs  the  youth  moves 
on  ;  his  Heps  are  towards  the  defart. 

Gray  morning  role  around  us,  the  winding  ftream.s  arc 
bright  along  the  heath.  The  foe  gathered  on  a  hill;  and 
the  rage  of  Lathmon  rofe.  He  bent  the  red  eye  of  his 
wrath  :  he  is  filent  in  his  rifing  grief.  He  often  ft  ruck 
his  boflTy  fliield  ;  and  his  fteps  are  unequal  on  the  heath. 
I  faw  the  diftant  darknefs  of  the  hero,  and  I  fpoke  to 
Morni's  ion. 

"  Car-borne*  chief  of  Strumon,  doH  thou  behold  the 
foe  ?  They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their  wrath.  Let  our 
fteps  be  towards  the  kingf .  He  Ihall  rife  in  his  ftrength, 
and  the  hoft  of  Lathmon  vanifli.  Our  fame  is  anjund  us, 
warrior,  the  eyes  of  the  aged^  will  rejoice.  But  let  us 
fly,  fon  of  Morni,  Lathmon  defcends  the  hill."  •'  Then 
let  our  Heps  be  flow,"  replied  the  fair-haired  Gaul ;  "  left 
the  foe  fay,  with  a  fmile,  Behold  the  warriors  of  night, 
they  are,  like  ghojls,  terrible  in  darknefs,  but  they  melt  a- 
ivay  before  the  beam  of  the  eafl.  Oilian,  take  the  fliield 
of  Gormar  who  fell  beneath  thy  fpear,  that  the  aged  he- 
roes may  rejoice,  when  they  fhall  behold  the  adions  of 
their  fons." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  when  Sulmath  Jj 
came  to  car-borne  Lathmon:  Sulmath  chief  of  Dutha  at 
the  dark-rolling  ftream  of  Duvranna§.  "  Why  doft  thou 

not 

■  Car-borne  is  a  title  of  honour  beflowed,  by  OlTian,  indifcriminately  on  everj 
hei-o;  as  every  ohief,  in  his  time,  kept  a  chariot  or  litter  by  way  of  ftaie. 

t  Fiiigal. 

\  Fingal  and  Morni. 

II  Suil-mhath,  a  man  of  good  eye-fight. 

§  Dubh-bhranna,  dark  nwuntLUnflream.  What  river  went  by  this  name,  in  the 
days  of  Olfian,  is  not  eafily  afcertained,  at  tliis  dillance  of  time.  A  river  in  ScvH- 
Jand,  which  falls  into  the  fea  at  EaniF,  Hill  retains  the  name  of  Duvran.  If  that 
13  meant,  by  Offian,  in  this  paffage,  Lathmon  mutt  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Pic- 
tilh  nation,  or  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  of  old  the  eaftern  coail  of  Scot- 
land. 
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not  ruili,  foh  of  Nuatli,  with  a  thoufand  of  thy  heroes  ? 
Why  doft  thou  not  defcend  with  thy  hoft,  before  the 
warriors  iiy  ?  their  blue  arms  are  beaming  to  the  rifing 
light,  and  their  fteps  are  before  us  on  the  heath." 

"  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  faid  Lathmon,  "  fliall  my 
Jioft  defcend  I  They  are  but  two,  fon  of  Dutha,  and  fhali 
a  thoufand  lift  their  fteel  ?  Nuath  would  niourn,  in  his 
hall,  for  the  departure  of  his  fame.  His  eyes  would  turn 
from  Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  approached. 
Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha,  for  I  behold  the 
ftately  Heps  of  Offian.  His  fame  is  worthy  of  my  fteel ; 
let  him  fight  with  Lathmon." 

The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of 
the  king.  I  raifed  the  fliield  on  my  arm ;  and  Gaul  pla- 
ced in  my  hand  the  fword  of  Morni.  We  returned  to 
the  murmuring  ftream  ;  Lathmon  came  in  his  ftrength. 
His  dark  hoil  rolled,  like  the  clouds,  behind  him  :  but 
the  fon  of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  fteel. 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  faid  the  hero,  "  thy  fame  has  grown 
on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  there  of  my  people  by  thy 
hand,  thou  king  of  men  I  Lift  now  thy  fpear  againlt 
Lathmon  ;  and  lay  the  fon  of  Nuilth  low.  Lay  him  low 
among  liis  people,  or  thou  thyfelf  mull:  fall.  It  ftiall  ne- 
ver be  told  in  my  halls  that  my  warriors  fell  in  my  pre- 
fence  ;  that  they  fell  in  the  prefence  of  Lathmon  when 
his  fword  refted  by  his  fide  :  the  blue  eyes  of  Cutha  * 
would  roll  in  tears,  and  her  fteps  be  lonely  in  the  vales 
of  Dunlathmon. 

"  Neirher  ihall  it  be  told,"  I  replied,  "  that  the  fon  of 
Fingal  fled.  Were  his  fteps  covered  with  darknefs,  yet 
would  not  Oflian  fly;  his  foul  would  meet  him  and  fay, 
Docs  ihe  hard  of  Sdmafcar  the  foe?  No:  he  does  not  fear 
the  foe.     His  joy  is  in  the  midft  of  battle." 

Lathmon  came  on  with  h>:  fpear,  and  pierced  the 
fliield  of  Offtan.  I  felt  the  cold  fteel  at  my  fide  \  and 
drew  the  fword  of  Morni  :  I  cut  the  fpear  in  twain  ;  the 
bright  point  fell  glittering  on  the  ground.  The  fon  of 
Nuath  burnt  in  his  wrath,  and  lifted  high  his  founding 
ibield.  His  dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bending  for- 
ward, it  fhone  like  a  gate  of  brafs.  But  Ollian's  fpear 
pierced  the  brightnefs  of  its  bolTcs,  and  funk  in  a  tree 

that 

"  Cullia  ftppears  to  have  been  Lathmon "i  wife  or  millrefs. 
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that  rofe  behind.  The  fliield  hung  on  the  quivering 
lance  I  but  Lathmon  flill  advanced.  Gaul  forefaw  the 
fall  of  the  chief,  and  ftretched  his  buckler  before  my 
fword  ;  vi^hen  it  defcended,  in  a  ftream  of  light  over  the 
king  of  Dunlathmon. 

Lathmon  beheld  the  fon  of  Morni,  and  the  tear  llart- 
ed  from  his  eye.  He  threw  the  fword  of  his  fathers  on 
the  ground,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  the  valiant.  "  Why 
fliould  Lathmon  fight  againfl;  the  firft  of  mortal  men  ? 
Your  fouls  are  beams  from  heaven;  your  fwords  the 
flames  of  death.  Who  can  equal  the  renown  of  the  he- 
roes, whofe  adions  are  fo  great  in  youth?  O  that  ye  were 
in  the  halls  of  Nuath,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  Lath- 
mon I  then  would  my  father  fay,  that  his  fon  did  not 
yield  to  the  feeble.  But  who  comes,  a  mighty  ftream, 
along  the  echoing  heath?  the  little  hills  are  troubled  be- 
fore him,  and  a  thoufand  fpirits  are  on  the  beams  of  his 
Heel ;  the  fpirits  *  of  thofe  vv'ho  are  to  fall  by  the  arm  ot 
the  king  of  refounding  Morven.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Fin- 
gal,  thy  fons  fliall  fight  thy  battles;  they  go  forth  before 
thee;  and  they  return  with  the  fteps  of  renown." 

Fingal'came,  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in  fecret  over 
the  adions  of  his  fon.  INIorni's  face  brightened  with  glad- 
nefs,  and  his  aged  eyes  looked  faintly  through  the  tears 
of  joy.  We  came  to  the  halls  of  Selma,  and  fat  round 
the  feaft  of  fliells.  The  maids  of  the  fong  came  into  our 
prefence,  and  the  mildly  blulhing  EveraUin.  Her  dark 
hair  fpread  on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her  eye  rolled  in  fecret 
on  Offian;  ihe  touched  the  harp  of  mufic,  and  we  bleffed 
the  daughter  of  Branno. 

Fingal  rofe  in  his  place,  and  fpoke  to  Dunlathmon's 
battling  king.  The  fword  of  Trenmor  trembled  by  his 
iide,  as  he  lifted  up  his  mighty  arm.  "  Son  of  Nuath," 
he  faid,  "  why  doft  thou  fearch  for  fame  in  Morven?  We 
are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble ;  nor  do  our  fwords  gleam 
over  the  weak.  When  did  we  come  to  Dunlathmon,  with 
the  found  of  war?  Fingal  does  not  delight  in  battle,  though 
his  arm  is  rtrong.  My  renown  grows  on  the  fall  of  the 
liaughtv.  The  hghtning  of  my  iteel  pours  on  the  proud 
Z  in 

*  It  was  thought,  in  Ofljan's  time,  that  each  perron  had  his  attending  fpirlt 
. '  traditions  concerning  this  opinion  are  darli  and  unfatisfatlory. 
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in  arms.  The  battle  comes;  and  the  tombs  of  the  vah- 
ant  rife;  the  tombs  of  my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers!  and 
I  at  laft  muft  remain  alone.  But  I  will  remain  renown- 
ed, and  the  departure  of  my  foul  fhall  be  one  ftream  of 
light.  Lathmon  I  retire  to  thy  place.  Turn  thy  battles 
to  other  lands.  The  race  of  Morven  are  renowned,  and 
their  foes  are  the  fons  of  the  unhappy." 


OITHONA 


O    I    T    H    O    N    A 

A     P  O  E  M. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Gaul,  the  fon  of  Momi,  attended  Lathmon  into  his  own  couiitr>',  after  his  being  defeated  in  Morven, 
as  related  in  the  preceding  poem.  lie  was  kindly  entertained  by  Nuath  the  father  of  Lathinon, 
ajid  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter  Oithona.  The  lady  was  no  lei's  enamoured  of  Gaul,  and  a  day 
was  fixed  for  their  marriLipe.  In  the  mean  time  Fliigal,  preparing  for  an  expedition  into  the  coun- 
try  of  the  Britons,  fent  for  Gaul.  He  obeyed,  and  went;  Lut  not  without  promif.ng  to  Oithona  to 
retui-n,  if  he  furvived  tlie  war,  by  a  certain  day.  Lathmon  too  was  obliged  to  attend  his  father 
Nuath  in  his  wtirs,  and  Oithona  was  left  alone  at  Uunlathinon,  the  feat  of  the  family.  Dunrom- 
math,  lord  of  Uthal,  fi.ppofed  to  be  one  of  the  Orkneys,  taking  advaritsge  of  the  abfence  of  her 
friends,  came  apd  carried  o!f,  by  force,  Oithona,  who  had  formerly  rejedted  his  love,  intoTroma- 
thon,  a  delart  iiland,  where  he  concealed  her  in  a  cave. 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  appointed;  heard  of  the  rape,  and  failed  to  Tromathon,  to  revenge  himfelf 
on  Dunroinmr.th.  ^\"hen  he  landed,  he  found  Oithona  dJKoniblate,  and  refolved  not  to  furvive  the 
lofs  of  her  honoxir.  She  tcld  him  tlieXtory  of  her  misfortunes,  and  Ihe  fcarce  ended,  when  Dunrom- 
muth  with  lus  tbllowers,  appeared  at  die  further  end  of  the  ifland.  Gaul  prepared  to  attack  him, 
recommending  to  Oithona  to  retire,  till  the  battle  Was  over.  She  fcemingly  obeyed;  but  flie  fe- 
cretly  armed  herfelf,  rufhed  into  the  tliickeft  of  the  battle,  and  w;lS  mortally  Wounded.  Gaul  pur- 
fuing  the  flying  enemy,  found  her  juft  expiring  on  the  field;  he  mourned  over  her,  raifed  her  tomb, 
and  returned  to  Morven.  Thus  is  the  ftory  handed  down  by  tradition ;  nor  is  it  given  with  any  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  poem,  which  opens  with  Gaul's  return  to  Dunlathmon,  after  the  rape  of  Oi- 
thona. 


JUarkness  dwells  around  Dunlathmon,  though  the  moon 
Ihews  half  her  face  on  the  hill.  The  daughter  of  night 
turns  her  eyes  away ;  for  fhe  beholds  the  grief  that  is 
coming.  Ihe  fon  of  Morni  is  on  the  plain;  but  there  is 
no  found  in  the  hall.  No  long-llreaming  beam  of  light 
comes  trembling  through  the  gloom.  The  voice  of  Oi- 
thona* is  not  heard  amidft  the  nolle  of  the  ftreamsof  Duv- 
ranna  "  Whither  art  thou  gone  in  thy  beauty,  dark-haired 
daughter  of  Nuath  .^  Lathmon  is  in  the  field  of  the  vali- 
ant, but  thou  didlT:  promife  to  remain  in  the  hall ;  thou 
didlt  promife  to  remain  in  the  hall  till  the  fon  of  Morni 
returned.  Till  he  returned  from  Strumon,  to  the  maid 
of  his  love.  The  tear  was  on  thy  cheek  at  his  departure: 
the  figh  role  in  fecret  in  thy  breall.  But  thou  dolt  not 
come  to  meet  him,  with  fongs,  with  the  lightly-trembhng 
found  of  the  harp." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came  to  Dun- 
lathmon's  towers.     The  gates  were  open  and  dark.  The 

Z  ij  winds 

"  Oi-thona,  the 'uirgin  of  ihe  viaiis. 
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winds  were  blullering  in  the  hall.  The  trees  flrowed  the 
threlhold  with  leaves ;  and  the  murmur  of  night  was-abroad. 
Sad  and  filent,  at  a  rock,  the  fon  of  Morni  fat:  his  foul 
trembled  for  the  maid ;  but  he  knew  not  whither  to  turn 
his  courfe.  The  fon*  of  Leth  Hood  at  a  diftance,  and 
heard  the  winds  in  his  buihy  hair.  But  he  did  not  raife 
his  voice,  for  he  faw  the  forrow  of  Gaul. 

Sleep  defcended  on  the  heroes.  The  vilions  of  night 
arofe.  Oithona  Hood  in  a  dream,  before  the  eyes  of  Mor-^ 
ni's  fon.  Her  dark  hair  was  loofe  and  difordered:  her 
lovely  eye  rolled  in  tears.  Blood  flained  her  fnowy  arm. 
The  robe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her  breaft.  She  flood  o- 
ver  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was  heard. 

"  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Morni,  he  that  was  lovely  in  the 
eyes  of  Oithona?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  dillant  rock,  and  the 
daughter  of  Nurith  low?  The  fea  rolls  round  the  dark  ifle 
of  Tromathon^  I  lit  in  my  tears  in  the  cave.  Nor  do  I 
lit  alone,  O  Gaul,  the  dark  chief  of  Cuthal  is  there.  He 
is  there  in  the  rage  of  his  love.  And  what  can  Oithana 
do?" 

A  rougher  blaft  ruflied  through  the  oak.  The  dream 
of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his  afpen  fpear;  he  ftood 
in  the  rage  of  wrath.  Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  eaft, 
and  accufe  the  lagging  light.  At  length  the  morning 
came  forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  fail.  The  winds  came 
iTiftling  from  the  hill;  and  he  bounded  on  the  waves  of 
the  deep.  On  the  third  day  arofe  Tromathonf,  like  a 
blue  fliield  in  the  midft  of  the  fea.  The  white  wave  roar- 
ed againft  its  rocks ;  fad  Oithona  fat  on  the  coaft.  She 
looked  on  the  rolling  waters,  and  her  tears  defcend.  But 
when  fhc  faw  Gaul  in  his  arms.  Hie  ilarted  and  turned 
her  eyes  away.  Her  lovely  cheek  is  bent  and  red;  her 
white  arm  trembles  by  her  lide.  Thrice  Hie  flrove  to  fly 
from  his  prcfence ;  but  her  fleps  tailed  her  as  Hie  went, 

"  Daughter  of  Nuath,"  faid  the  hero,  "  why  doft  thou 
fly  from  Gaul?  Do  my  eyes  fend  forth  the  flame  of  death? 
Or  darkens  hatred  in  my  foul?  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam 
of  the  eail  rifmg  in  a  land  unknown.  But  thou  covered 
thy  face  with  ladnefs,  daughter  of  high  Dunlathmon?  Is 

the 

*  Morlo,  the  fon  of  Leth,  is  one  of  Fingal's  mod  famous  heroes,   lie  and  three 
other  men  attended  Gaul  on  his  expedition  to  Tiomathon, 
f  Tr&m.thdn,  htai'y  or  dtep/oiindivg  lua-^j^. 
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the  foe  of  Oithoiia  near?  My  foul  burns  to  meet  him  in 
battle.  The  Iword  trembles  on  the  fide  of  Gaul,  and 
longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand.  Speak,  daughter  of  Nuath, 
doft  thou  not  behold  my  tears?" 

"  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the  fighing 
maid,  "  why  comefl:  thou  over  the  dark-blue  wave  to 
Nuath's  mournful  daughter?  Why  did  I  not  pafs  away 
in  fecret,  like  the  flovv'er  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair 
head  unfeen,  and  ftrows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft? 
Why  didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul,  to  hear  my  departing 
figh?  I  pafs  av.-ay  in  my  youth;  and  my  name  Ihall  not 
be  heard.  Or  it  will  be  heard  with  forrow,  and  the  tears 
of  Nuath  will  fall.  Thou  wilt  be  fad,  fon  of  Morni,  for 
the  fallen  fame  of  Githona.  But  Ihe  lliall  lleep  in  the 
narrow  tomb,  far  from  the  voice  of  the  mourner.  Why 
didll  thou  come,  chief  of  Strumon,  to  the  fea-beat  rocks 
of  Tromathon?" 

"  I  came  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of  car-borne  Nu- 
iith  !  the  death  of  Cuthal's  chief  darkens  before  me  ;  or 
Morni's  fon  fliall  fall.  Githona  I  when  Gaul  is  low,  raife 
my  tomb  on  that  oozy  rock ;  and  when  the  dark-bound- 
ing fliip  lliall  pafs,  call  the  fons  of  the  lea ;  call  them., 
and  give  this  fword,  that  they  may  carry  it  to  Morni's 
hall ;  that  the  gray-haired  hero  may  ceafe  to  look  to- 
wards the  defart  for  the  return  of  his  fon." 

"  And  Ihall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live,"  Ihe  replied 
with  a  burlting  ligh  ?  "  Shall  I  live  in  Tramathon,  and 
the  fon  of  Morni  low  ?  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock  ;  nor 
my  foul  carelefs  as  that  fea,  which  hfts  its  blue  waves  to 
every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  ftorm.  The  blaft 
which  fhall  lay  thee  low,  lliall  fpread  the  branches  of 
Githona  on  earth.  We  Ihall  wither  together,  fon  of  car- 
borne  Morni  I  The  narrow  houfe  is  pleafant  to  me,  and 
the  gray  ftone  of  the  dead  :  for  never  more  will  I  leave 
thy  rocks,  fea-furrounded  Tromathon  I  Night*  came  on 
with  her  clouds,  after  the  departure  of  Lathmon^  whea 
he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers,  to  the  mofs-covered 
rock  of  Duthormoth ;  night  came  on,  and  I  fat  in  the  hall, 
at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  The  wind  was  abroad  in  the 
trees.  I  heard  the  found  of  arms.  Joy  rofe  in  my  face  ; 
for  I  thought  of  thy  return.     It  v/as  the  chief  of  Guthal, 

the 

*  Oith&na  relates  how  (he  '.vas  carried  away  by  Dunroramatla. 
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the  red-haired  Itrength  of  Dunrommath.  His  eyes  fol- 
ed  in  fire  :  the  blood  of  my  people  was  on  his  fword. 
They  who  defended  Oithona  fell  by  the  gloomy  chief. 
What  could  I  do  ?  My  arm  was  weak  ;  it  could  not  lift 
the  fpear.  He  took  me  in  my  grief,  amidlt  my  tears  he 
raifed  the  fail.  He  feared  the  returning  flrength  of  Lath- 
mon,  the  brother  of  unhappy  Oithona.  But  behold,  he 
comes  with  his  people  1  the  dark  wave  is  divided  before 
him  I  Whither  wilt  thou  turn  thy  (leps,  fon  of  Morni  ? 
Many  are  the  warriors  of  Dunrommath  I" 

"  My  rteps  never  turned  from  battle,"  replied  the  he- 
ro as  he  unlheathed  his  fword  ;  "  and  fliall  I  begin  to 
fear,  Oithona,  when  thy  foes  are  near }  Go  to  thy  cave, 
daughter  of  Nuath,  till  our  battle  ceafe.  Son  of  Leth, 
bring  the  bows  of  our  fathers ;  and  the  founding  quiver 
of  Morni.  Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the  jqw.  Our- 
felves  will  lift  the  fpear.  They  are  an  holl  on  the  rock  ; 
but  our  fouls  are  Ifrong." 

The  daughter  of  Nuiith  went  to  the  cave  :  a  troubled 
joy  rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  the  lightning 
on  a  ftormy  cloud.  Her  foul  was  refolved,  and  the  tear 
was  dried  from  her  wildly-looking  eye.  Dunrommath 
flowly  approached  ;  for  he  faw  the  fon  of  Morni.  Con- 
tempt contraded  his  face,  a  fmile  is  on  his  dark-brown 
cheek  ;  his  red  eye  rolled,  half-concealed,  beneath  his 
lliaggy  brows. 

"  Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  fea,"  begun  the  gloomy 
chief.''  "  Have  the  winds  driven  you  to  the  rocks  of  Tro- 
mathon  ?  Or  come  you  in  fearch  of  the  white-handed 
daughter  of  Nuath?  The  fons  of  the  unhappy,  ye  feeble 
men,  come  to  the  hand  of  Dunrommath.  His  eyes  fpares 
not  the  weak,  and  he  delights  in  the  blood  of  ilrangers. 
Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief  of  Cutlial  en- 
joys it  in  fecret ;  would  thou  come  on  its  lovelinefs  hke 
a  cloud,  fon  of  the  feeble  hand  I  Thou  mayit  come,  but 
llialt  thou  return  to  the  halls  of  thy  fathers  ?" 

"  Dolt  thou  not  know  me,"  faid  Gaul,  "  red-haired 
chief  of  Cuthal?  Thy  feet  were  fwift  on  the  heath,  in 
the  battle  of  car-borne  Lathmon  ;  when  the  fword  of 
Morni's  fon  purfued  his  holt,  in  Morven's  woody  land. 
Dunrommath  I  thy  words  are  mighty,  for  thy  warriors 
2  gather 
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gather  behind  thee.  But  do  I  Tear  them,  fon  of  pride  ? 
I  am  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble." 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms ;  Dunrommath  fnrunk  be- 
hind his  people.  But  the  fpear  of  Gaul  pierced  the 
gloomy  chief,  and  his  fword  lopped  off  his  head,  as  it 
bended  in  death.  The  fon  of  Morni  fliook  it  thrice  by 
the  lock ;  the  warriors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  The  ar- 
rows of  Morverl  purfued  them  :  ten  fell  on  the  mofly 
rocks.  The  reft  lift  the  founding  fail,  and  bound  on  the 
echoing  deep.  Gaul  advanced  towards  the  cave  of  Oi- 
thona.  He  beheld  a  youth  leaning  againft  a  rock.  An 
arrow  had  pierced  his  fide :  and  his  eye  rolled  faintly  be- 
neath his  helmet.  The  foul  of  Morni's  fon  is  fad,  he 
came  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 

"  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of  the  mourn- 
ful brow?  I  have  fearched  for  the  herbs  of  tlie  mountains; 
I  have  gathered  them  on  the  fecret  banks  of  their  llreams. 
My  hand  has  clofed  the  wound  of  the  vahant,  and  their 
eyes  have  blefled  the  fon  of  Morni.  Where  dwelt  thy 
fathers,  warrior?  Were  they  of  the  fons  of  the  mighty? 
Sadnefs  fhall  come,  like  night,  on  thy  native  llreams ; 
for  thou  art  fallen  in  thy  youth." 

"  My  fathers,"  replied  the  ftranger,  "  were  of  the  race 
of  the  mighty  ;  but  they  fliall  not  be  fad  ;  for  my  fame 
is  departed  like  morning  mill.  High  walls  rife  on  the 
banks  of  Duvranna ;  and  fee  their  mofly  towers  in  the 
fl.ream  ;  a  rock  afcends  behind  them  with  its  bending 
firs.  Thou  mayft  behold  it  far  diftant.  There  my  bro- 
ther dwells.  He  is  renowned  in  battle  :  give  him  this 
glittering  helmet." 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul ;  for  it  was  the 
wounded  Oithona.  She  had  armed  herfelf  in  the  cave, 
and  came  in  fearch  of  death.  Her  heavy  eyes  are  half- 
clofed  ;  the  blood  pours  from  her  fide.  "  Son  of  Morni," 
fhe  faid,  "  prepare  the  narrow  tomb.  Sleep  comes,  like 
a  cloud,  on  my  foul.  The  eyes  of  Oithona  are  dim.  O 
had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beam  of  my 
fame  I  then  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy  ;  and  the 
virgins  would  blefs  my  fteps.  But  I  fall  in  youth,  fon 
of  Morni,  and  my  father  fhall  blufh  in  his  hall." 

3hc  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon.  The  mourn- 
ful 
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ful  hero  raifed  her  tomb.  He  came  to  Morven  ;  but  we 
faw  the  darknefs  of  his  foul.  Oflian  took  the  harp  in  the 
praife  of  Oithona.  The  brightnefs  of  the  face  of  Gaul 
returned.  But  his  figh  rofe,  at  times,  in  the  midft  of 
Iiis  friends,  like  blafls  that  fhake  their  unfrequent  wings, 
after  the  ftormy  winds  are  laid. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

M.a.  ina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  is  overheard  by  OlHan  lamenting  the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover.  Of- 
u  ji),  to  divert  her  grief,  relates  his  own  anions  in  an  expedition  which  he  undeitook,  at  Fiiigal's 
command,  to  aid  Crothar  the  petty  king  of  Croma,  a  country  in  Ireland ;  aguiuft  Rothmar  who  in- 
vaded his  dominions.  The  ilory  is  delivered  down  thus,  in  traJition-  Crothar  king  of  Crouia  be- 
ing blind  with  age,  and  his  fon  too  young  for  the  field,  Rothmar  the  chief  of  Tromlo  refolved  to  a- 
vail  himfelf  of  the  opiiortanity  offered  of  aniiexuig  tlia  dominions  of  Crothar  to  liis  own.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  into  tlie  country  fubjeifl  to  Crothar,  but  which  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  who  was 
at  the  time,  i'upreme  king  of  Irehuid. 

Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  jge  and  blindriefs,  unfit  for  aflion,  fent  for  aid  to  Fingal  king  of 
Scotland;  who  ordered  his  fon  Olfian  to  tile  relief  of  Crothar.  But  before  his  arrival,  Fovar-goriiio, 
tlie  fon  of  Crothar,  attacking  Rotlimar,  was  flain  hinifelf,  and  his  forces  totally  defeated.  OfTian 
renewed  the  war;  canie  to  b.»ttle,  killed  Rothmar,  and  routed  Ids  army.  Croma  being  tirus  deli- 
vered of  its  enemies,  Olfian  returned  tt>  Scotland. 


It  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  few  are  his  vifits  to  the 
dreams  of  Malvina  I  Open  your  airy  halls,  ye  fathers  of 
mighty  Tofcar.  Unfold  the  gates  of  your  clouds  ;  the 
fteps  of  Malvina's  departure  are  near.  I  have  heard  a  voice 
in  my  dream.  I  feel  the  fluttering  of  my  foul.  Why  didil 
thou  com.e,  O  blall,  from  the  dark-rolling  of  the  lake  ? 
Thy  rultling  wing  was  in  the  trees,  the  dream  of  Malvi« 
na  departed.  But  flie  beheld  her  love,  when  his  robe 
of  mill  flew  on  the  wind;  the  beam  of  the  fun  was  on 
his  flcirts,  they  ghttered  like  the  gold  of  the  Itranger.  It 
was  the  voice  of  my  love  I  few  are  his  viiits  to  my  dreams  I 

"  But  thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of  migh- 
ty Oflian.  My  lighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the  eafl: ;  my 
tears  defcend  with  the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely 
tree,  in  thy  pre  fence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches  round 
me ;  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blail  from  the  defart,  and 
laid  my  green  head  low ;  the  fpring  returned  with  its 
fliovvers,  but  no  leaf  of  jnine  arole.  The  virgins  faw  me 
filent  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The 
tear  was  on  the  cheek  of  Malvina:  the  virgins  beheld  me 
in  my  grief.  Why  art  thou  fad,  they  faid;  thou  firfl:  of 
the  maids  of  Lutha  ?  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the 
■morning,  and  fl:ately  in  thy  flght  ?" 

A  a  Jleafant 
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Pleafant  is  thy  foiig  in  Offian's  ear,  daughter  of  flream7 
Lutha  I  Thou  hail  heard  the  mufic  of  departed  bards  ii> 
the  dream  of  thy  reft,  when  lleep  fell  on  thine  eyes,  at 
the  murmur  of  Moruth*.  When  thou  didft  return  from 
the  chafe,  in  the  day  of  the  fun,  thou  haft  heard  the  mu- 
lie  of  the  bards,  and  thy  fong  is  lovely.  It  is  lavely,  0 
Malvina,  but  it  melts  the  foul.  There  is  a  joy  in  grief 
Vvhen  peace  dwells  in  the  breaft  of  the  fad.  But  forrow 
waftes  the  mournful,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their 
days  are  few.  They  fall  away,  like  the  flower  on  which 
the  fun  looks  in  his  llrength  after  the  mildew  has  pafled 
over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night. 
Attend  to  the  tale  of  OflTian,  O  maid  3  he  remembers  tho 
days  of  his  youth. 

The  king  commanded;  I  raifed  my  iails,  and  rufhed 
into  the  bay  of  Croma:  into  Croma's  founding  bay  in 
lovely  Innis-failf.  High  on  the  coaft  arofe  the  towers  of 
Crothar  king  of  fpears;  Crothar  renowned  in  the  battles 
of  his  youth ;  but  age  dwelt  then  around  the  chief.  Roth- 
mar  raifed  the  fword  againft  the  hero ;  and  the  wrath  of 
Fingal  burned.  He  fent  Oilian  to  meet  Rothmar  in  bat- 
tle, for  the  chief  of  Croma  was  the  companion  of  his 
youth.  I  fent  the  bard  before  me  with  fongs ;  I  came  in- 
to the  hall  of  Crothar.  There  fat  the  hero  amidft  the 
arms  of  his  fathers,  but  his  eyes  had  failed.  His  gray 
locks  waved  around  a  ftaff,  on  which  the  warrior  leaned. 
He  hummed  the  fong  of  other  times,  when  the  found  of 
our  arms  reached  his  ears.  Crothar  rofe,  ftretched  his 
aged  hand,  and  blelTed  the  fon  of  Fingal. 

"  Offian,"  faid  the  hero,  "  the  ftrength  of  Crothar's 
arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  lift  the  fword,  as  on  the  day 
that  Fingal  fought  at  Strutha  I  He  was  the  firft  of  mor- 
tal men;  but  Crothar  had  alfo  his  fame.  The  king  of 
Morven  praifed  me,  and  he  placed  on  my  arm  the  bofly 
ihieldof  Calthar,  v»'hom  the  hero  had  flain  in  war.  Doft 
thou  not  behold  it  on  the  Vv-all,  for  Crothar's  eyes  have 
failed?  Is  thy  ftrength,  like  thy  father's,  Oilian?  let  the 
aged  feel  thine  arm." 

I  gave  my  arm  to  the  king;  he  feels  it  with  his  aged 
hands.  The  figh  rofe  in  his  breaft,  and  his  tears  defccnd- 

ed, 

•  Mor'-nuh,  great  flrea?n. 

■\  Innls-faii^  one  cfthc  -.incient  niimes  of  Irebn/jl 
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-ed.  *'  Thou  art  flrong,  my  fon,"  he  faid,  "  but  not  like 
tlie  kin.j^  of  Morven.  But  wJio  is  like  that  hero  among 
the  mighty  in  war?  Let  the  feaft  of  my  halls  be  fpread  ; 
and  let  my  bards  raife  the  fong.  Great  is  he  that  is  with- 
in my  walls,  fons  of  echoing  Cromal"  Tlie  feaft  is  fpread. 
The  harp  is  heard ;  and  joy  is  in  the  hall.  But  it  was 
joy  covering  a  ligh,  that  darkly  dwelt  in  every  breaft. 
It  was  like  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon  fpread  on  a  cloud 
in  heaven.  At  length  the  muHc  ceafed,  and  the  aged 
king  of  Croraa  fpoke;  he  fpoke  without  a  tear,  but  the 
figh  fvvelled  in  the  midil  of  his  voice. 

"  Son  of  Fingall  doft  thou  not  behold  the  darknefs  of 
Crothar's  hall  of  (hells  ?  My  foul  was  not  dark  at  the 
feaft,  when  my  people  lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the  prefence  ■ 
of  ftrangers,  when  my  fon  flione  in  the  hall.  But,  Offian, 
he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no  ftreak  of  light 
behind.  He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal,  in  the  battles  of  his 
father.  Rothmar  the  chief  of  grafly  Tromlo  heard  that 
my  eyes  had  failed;  he  heard  that  my  arms  were  iixed 
in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  came  to- 
wards Croraa;  my  people  fell  before  him.  I  took  my 
arms  in  the  hall,  but  what  could  lightlefe  Cr/jthar  do  ? 
My  fteps  were  unequal ;  my  grief  was  great.  I  wiflied 
for  the  days  that  v^  ere  paft.  Days  I  Vv'herein  I  fought ; 
and  conquered  in  the  field  of  blood.  My  fon  returned 
from  the  chafe;  the  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo *.  He  had 
not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But 
the  foul  of  the  youth  was  great;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt 
in  his  eyes.  He  faw  the  difordered  fteps  of  his  father,- 
and  his  figh  arofe.  "  King  of  Croma,"  he  faid,  "  is  it  be- 
caufe  thou  haft  no  fon ;  is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar- 
goi-mo's  arm  that  thy  fighs  arife  ?  I  begin,  my  father,  to 
feel  the  ftrength  of  my  arm;  I  have  drawn  the  fword  of 
my  youth;  and  I  have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  this 
Rothmar,  with  the  youths  of  Crom.a  :  let  me  meet  him, 
O  my  father  ;  for  I  feel  my  burning  foul."         ' 

"  And  thou  f^alt  meet  him,"  I  faid,  "  fon  of  the  fight- 

lefs  Crotharl  Bat  let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I 

may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  teet  at  thy  returji ;  for  my  eyes 

behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  I  He  went,  he 

A  a  ij  met 

*  Facbhar-goim,  the  blue  poi?it  of  fleet. 
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met  the  foe;  he  fell.  The  foe  advances  towards  Croma. 
He  who  flew  my  Ion  is  near,  with  all  his  pointed  fpears." 

It  is  not  time  to  fill  the  fliell,  I  replied,  and  took  my 
fpear.  My  people  faw  the  fire  of  my  eyes,  and  they  role 
around.  All  night  we  ftrode  along  the  heath.  Gray 
morning  rofe  in  the  eaft.  A  green  narrow  vale  appeared 
before  us ;  nor  did  it  want  its  blue  flream.  The  dark 
hoil  of  Rathmor  are  on  its  banks,  with  all  their  ghtter- 
ing  arms.  We  fought  along  the  vale;  they  fled;  Roth- 
mar  funk  beneath  my  fvvord.  Day  had  not  defcended  in 
the  wefi:  when  i  brought  his  arms  to  Crothar.  The  aged 
hero  felt  them  with  his  hands ;  and  joy  brightened  in  his  foul. 

The  people  gather  to  the  liall;  the  found  of  the  fhells 
is  heard.  Ten  harps  are  ilrung;  five  bards  advance,  and 
fing,  by  turns*,  the  praiie  of  Oflian;  they  poured  forth 

their 

•  Thofe  extempore  compofjtions  were  in  threat  repute  among  fuccecding  harcls. 
The  pieces  extant  of  that  kind  fliew  more  of  the  good  ear,  than  of  the  poetical 
genius  of  their  authors.  The  tranflator  has  only  met  with  one  poem  of  this 
fort,  which  he  thinks  worthy  of  being  preferved. '  It  is  a  thoui'and  years  la-ier 
than  Oflian,  but  the  authors  feem  to  have  obferved  his  manner,  and  adopted  Ibmc; 
of  his  expreffions.  The  flory  of  it  is  this.  Five  baids,  palEng  the  night  in  the 
houfe  of  a  chief,  who  was  a  poet  himfelf,  went  fcverally  to  make  their  oblerva- 
tions  on,  and  returned  with  an  extempore  defcription  cf,  night.  The  night  hap- 
pened to  be  one  in  Odoher,  as  appears  from  the  poem ;  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, it  has  all  that  variety  virhich  the  bards  afcribe  to  it,  in  their'  delcriptions. 

FIRST  BARD. 

Night  is  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds  reft  on  the  hills.  No  fiar  with  green  tremb- 
ling beam;  no  moon  looks  from  the  (ky.  I  hear  the  blaft  in  the  wood;  but  I  hear 
it  djftant  far.  The  ftream  of  the  valley  murmurs  ;  but  it^  murmur  is  fullen  and 
fad.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  the  long-howling  owl  is  heard.  I 
fee  a  dim  form  on  the  plain  !  It  is  a  ghoft  !  it  fades — it  flies.  Some  funeral  fhall 
pafs  this  way  :  the  meteor  marks  the  path. 

The  diftant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill.  The  ftag  lies  on  the  moun- 
tain mofs:  the  hind  is  at  his  fide.  She  hears  the  wind  in  his  branchy  horns.  She 
ftarts,  but  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  ;  the  heath-cocks  head  is  beneath  his  wing. 
No  beaft,  no  bird  is  abroad,  but  the  owl  and  the  howling  fox.  She  on  a  leaflet's 
tree  :  he  in  a  cloud  on  the  hill. 

Dark,  panting,  trembling,  fad  the  traveller  has  loft  his  way.  Through  flirubs, 
through  thorns,  he  goes,  along  the  gurgling  rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen. 
He  fears  the  ghoft  of  night.  The  old  tree  groans  to  the  blaft  ;  the  fulling  branch 
refounds.  Tehe  wind  drives  the  withe»-cu  burs,  clung  together,  along  the  grafs. 
It  is  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft  ?  He  trembles  amidft  the  night. 

Dark,  dufky,  howling  is  night,  cloudy,  windy,  and  full  cf  ghofts!  The  dead  are 
abroad !  my  friends,  receive  me  from  the  night. 

SFXOND  BARD. 
The  wind  is  up.  The  fhower  defcends.  The  fpirit  of  the  mountain  fiirieks. 
Woods  fall  from  high.  Windows  fl-jp.  The  growing  river  roars.  The  travel- 
ler attempts  the  ford.  Hark  that  flirick  !  he  dies: — The  ftorm  drives  the  horfe 
from  the  hill,  the  goat,  the  lowing  cow.  They  tremble  as  drives  the  ftiower,  be- 
fide  the  mouldering  bank. 

The 
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their  burning  fouls,  n.nd  the  harp  anfvvered  to  their  voice. 
The  joy  of  Cronia  was  great:  for  peace  returned  to  the 
land.  The  night  came  on  with  fdence,  and  the  morning 
returned  with  joy.  No  foe  came  in  darknefs,  with  his 
ghttering  fpear.  The  joy  of  Croma  was  great;  for  the 
gloomy  Rothmar  was  fallen. 

1  raifed  my  voice  for  I'ovar-gormo,  when  they  laid  the 
chief  in  earth.  The  aged  Crothar  was  there,  but  his  ligh 
was  not  heard.  He  fearchcd  for  the  wound  of  his  fon, 
and  found  it  in  his  breaft.  Joy  role  in  the  face  of  the 
aged.  He  came  and  fpoke  to  Oliian. 

King^ 

The  hunter  ftarts  from  fleep,  in  his  lonely  hut ;  he  wakes  the  fire  decayed.  His 
wet  dogs  Imoke  around  him.  He  fills  the  chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two 
mountain  ftreams  wliich  meet  befide  his  booth. 

Sad  on  the  i\de  of  a  hill  the  wandering  iliepherd  fits.  The  tree  refounds  above 
him.  The  flream  roars  down  the  rock.  He  waits  for  the  rifing  moon  to  guide 
him  to  his  home. 

Ghofts  ride  on  the  ftorm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their  voice  between  the  fqualls  of 
wind.     Their  fongs  are  of  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  pali.  The  dry  wind  blows.  Streams  roar,  and  windows  flap.  Cold 
drops  fall  from  the  roof.  'l  fee  the  fiarry  fky.  But  the  fliower  gathers  again. 
The  weft  is  gloomy  and  dark.  Night  is  llorniy  and  difmal ;  receive  me,  my  friends, 
from  night. 

THIRD  BARD. 

The  wind  ftill  founds  between  the  hills  ;  and  whiflles  through  the  grafs  of  the 
rock.  The  firs  fall  from  their  place.  The  turfy  hut  is  torn.  The  clouds,  di- 
vided, fly  over  the  (ky,  and  Anew  the  burning  ftars.  The  meteor,  token  of  death! 
flies  fparkling  through  the  gloom.  It  refts  on  the  hill.  I  fee  the  withered  fenif 
the  dark-browed  I'ock,  the  fallen  oak.  Who  is  that  in  his  fliroud  beneath  the 
tree,  by  the  ftream  ? 

The  waves  dark-tumble  on  the  hke,  and  lafh  its  rocky  fides.  The  boat  is  brim- 
ful in  the  cove  ;  the  oars  on  the  rocking  tide.  A  maid  fits  fad  befide  the  rock, 
and  eyes  the  rolling  ftream.  Her  lover  promifed  to  come.  She  faw  his  boat, 
when  yet  it  was  light,  on  the  lake.  Is  this  his  broken  boat  on  the  ftiore  ?  Are 
thefe  his  groans  on  the  wind  ? 

Hai-k !  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  fnow  defcends.  The  tops  of  the 
hills  are  white.  The  ftormy  winds  abate.  Various  is  the  night  and  cold;  receive 
me,  my  Friends,  from  night.' 

FOURTH   BARD. 

Night  is  calm  and  fair ;  blue,  ftarry,  fettled  is  night.  The  winds,  with  the 
clouds,  are  gone.  7  hey  fink  behind  the  hill.  The  moon  is  up  on  the  mountain. 
Trees  glitter :  ftreams  fhine  on  the  rock.  Bright  rolls  the  fettled  lake  ;  bright 
the  ftream  of  the  vale. 

I  fee  the  trees  overturned  ;  the  fliocks  of  corn  on  the  plain.  The  wakeful  hind 
rebuilds  the  ihocks,  and  whillles  on  the  diftant  field. 

Calm,  fettled,  fair  is  night!  Who  comes  from  the  place  of  the  dead?  That 
form  with  the  robe  of  fnow  ;  white  arms  and  dark-brown  hair  !  It  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  chief  of  the  people  ;  fiie  that  lately  fell  !  Come  let  us  view  thee,  O 
maid  I  thou  that  haft  been  the  delight  of  heroes'  The  blalt  drives  the  phantom 
away ,  white,  without  form,  it  afcends  the  hill. 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mift,  flowly  over  the  narrow  vale.  It  rifes  on  the 
hill,  and  joins  its  head  to  heaven.  Night  is  fettled,  calm,  blue,  ftarry,  bright 
with  the  moon.    Receive  mc  not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the  night. 

FIFTH 
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"  Kin^  of  fpears  I"  he  faid,  "  my  fon  has  not  fallen 
without  his  fame.  The  young  warrior  did  not  fly;  but 
met  death,  as  he  went  forward  in  his  flrength.  Happy 
are  they  who  die  in  youth,  Miien  their  renown  is  heard  I 
The  feeble  will  not  behold  them  in  the  hall ;  or  fmile  at 
their  trembling  hands.  Their  memory  fhall  be  honour- 
ed in  the  fong;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  foils.  But 
the  aged  wither  away,  by  degrees,  and  the  fame  of  their 
youth  begins  to  be  forgot.  They  fall  in  fecret;  the  iigh 
of  their  fon  is  not  heard.  Joy  is  around  tlieir  tomb ;  and 
the  ftone  of  their  fame  is  placed  without  a  tear.  Happy 
are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown  is  around 
theml" 
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FIFTH   BARD. 

Night  is  calm,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is  in  a  cloud  in  the  weft.  Slow  moves 
that  pale  beam  along  the  fh'aded  hill.  The  diilant  wave  is  heard.  The  torrent 
murmurs  on  the  rock.  The  cock  is  heard  from  the  booth.  More  than  half  the 
night  is  part.  The  houfe  wife,  groping  in  the  gloom,  rekindlts  the  fettled  fii-e. 
The  hunter  thinks  that  day  approaches,  and  calls  his  bounding  dogs.  He  al<;eiids 
the  hill  and  whliUes  on  his  way.  A  blail  removes  the  cloud.  He  fees  the  ffarry 
j)lough  of  the  north.     Much  of  the  night  is  to  pafs.     He  nods  by  the  molly  rock. 

Hark  !  the  whirlwind  is  in  the  wood  !  A  low  murmur  in  the  vale  !  it  is  the 
injghty  army  of  the  dead  returning  from  the  air. 

I'he  moon  refts  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  ftiil  mi  that  lofty  rock.  Long 
are  the  fnadows  of  the  trees.  Now  it  is  dark  over  all.  Night  is  dreary,  Clent, 
and  dark ;  receive  ree,  my  friends,  from  night. 

THE    CHIEF. 

Let  clouds  reft  on  the  hills  :  fpirits  fly  and  travellers  fear.  Let  the  winds  of 
the  woods  aril'e,  the  founding  ftorms  defcend.  Roar  llreams  and  windows  tiap, 
and  green  winged  meteors  Hy ;  rife  the  pale  moon  from  behind  her  hills,  or  iu- 
ilofe  her  head  in  clouds;  night  is  ahke  to  me,  bhie,  ftormy,  or  gloomy  the  fty. 
Jvight  flies  before  the  beam,  when  it  is  poured  on  the  Jiill.  I'he  young  day  returns 
lionihis  clouds,  but  we  return  no  more. 

Where  are  cur  chiefs  of  old  ?  Where  our  kings  of  mighty  name  ?  The  fields  of 
Their  battles  are  fllent.  Scarce  their  moily  tombs  remain.  We  fliail  alfo  be  for- 
j^ot.  This  lofty  houfe  fhall  fall.  Opr  fons  iliaii  not  behold  the  ruins  in  grafs.  Thev 
iiid-W  afk  of  the  aged,  "  Where  (lood  the  walls  of  our  fathers  ?" 

Raifc  the  fong,  and  ftrike  the  bar]);  fend  round  the  fbells  of  joy.  Sufpend  a 
hundred  tapers  on  high.  Youths  and  maids  bigiii  the  dance.  Let  fome  gray 
bard  be  near  me  to  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times  ;  of  kings  renowned  in  our  l.^nd, 
«f  chiefs  we  bfhold  no  more.  Thus  let  the  night  pafs  until  morning  ihall  appear 
jn  our  halls.  Then  let  the  bow  be  at  hand,  the  dogs,  the  youths  of  the  chai'e. 
"VVe  fiiall  aUend  the  hill  with  duy;  and  awake  the  deer. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Fingal  in  his  voyage  to  LocHin,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Starno  the  fether  of  Afjandecca,  touch- 
ed at  Berrathon,  an  iflaiid  of  Scandijiavia,  whcrj  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Larthmor  the  petty 
kins  o(  the  j>l:\ce,  who  was  a  vidlal  of  tlie  fupreme  kings  of  Lochlin.  The  hofpitality  of  Larthmor 
g.uned  him  Fiiigal's  friendfhip,  which  tliat  hero  manifefted,  after  the  imprifonmeiit  of  Larthmor 
by  his  own  foii;  by  fending  OlHan  and  Tofcai',  the  father  of  Malvina,  fo  often  mentioned,  to  refcue 
Larthmor,  and  to  punifti  the  unnatural  beliaviour  of  U thai.  Uthal  was  handfome  and  much  ad- 
mired by  tlie  ladies.  Nina-thoma  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Torthoma,  a  neighbouring  prince,  fell 
in  love  and  fled  with  him.  He  proved  unconftant ;  for  another  lady,  whofename  is  not  mentioned, 
gaining  his  affeclions,  he  confined  Nina-thoma  to  a  defart  iiland  near  the  coafl  of  Berratlion.  She 
was  relived  by  Ofliaii,  who,  in  company,  with  Tolcar,  landing  on  Btrrathon,  defeated  the  forces 
of  Uthal,  and  killed  him  in  a  fingle  combat.  Niiia-thoma,  whofe  l»ve  not  all  the  bad  behaviour  of 
Uthal  could  erafe,  hearing  of  his  deatli,  died  of  grief.  In  the  mean  time. Larthmor  is  reftored,  anU. 
Offian  and  Toft-ar  returned  in  triumph  to  Fingal.  Tlie  prefent  poem  opens  with  an  elegy  on  ths 
death  of  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tolcar,  and  ciofes  with  the  prefjges  of  the  poef  s  deadi. 


Jdend  thv  blue  courfe,  O  ilream,  round  the  narrow  plain 
of  Lutha*.  Let  the  green  woods  hang  over  it  from  their 
mountains  :  and  the  fun  look  on  it  at  noon.  The  thiftle 
is  there  on  its  rock,  and  fliakes  its  beard  to  the  wind. 
The  flower  hangs  its  heavy  head,  waving,  at  times,  to 
the  gale.  "  Why  dolt  thou  awake  me,  O  gale,"  it  feems 
to  fay,  "  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven  ?  The 
time  of  my  fading  is  near,  and  the  bla^t  that  fliall  feat- 
ter  my  leaves.  To-morrow  fliall  the  traveller  come,  ha 
that  law  me  in  my  beauty  fhall  come  ;  his  eyes  will 
fearch  the  field,  but  they  will  not  find  me  I  So  fliall  they 
fearch  in  vain,  for  the  voice  of  Cona,  after  it  has  failed 
in  the  field.  The  hunter  lliall  come  forth  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  voice  of  my  harp  fliall  not  be  heard.  "  Where 
is  the  fon  of  car-borne  Fingal  ?"  The  tear  will  be  on  his 
cheek.  Then  come  thou,  O  Malvina f,  with  all  thy  mu- 
fic,  come ;  lay  Offian  in  the  plain  of  Lutha :  let  his  tonib 
rife  in  the  lovely  field. 

Malvina  I  where  art  thou  with  thy  fongs :  with  the 
foft  found  of  thy  fieps  ?   Son^  of  Alpin  art  thou  near? 

where 

•  Lutha,  fiuift Jlreani. 

t  Wal-mhina,  Joft  or  lovely  broiu.  Mb  in  the  Gallic  language  has  the  famp 
found  with  v  ir.  Engliili. 

tTi-aditioii  has  not  handed  down  the  name  of  this  fon  of  Alpin,  His  father 
was  «ne  of  Fingal's  principal  bards,  and  he  appears  hirafelf  to  ha.ve  had  a  poii- 
tjcal  genius. 
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where  is  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  ?  "  I  pafled,  O  fon  of 
Fingal,  by  Tarlutha's  mofly  walls.  The  fmoke  of  the 
hall  was  ceafed  :  filence  was  among  the  trees  of  the  hill. 
The  voice  of  the  chafe  was  over.  I  faw  the  daughters  of 
the  bow.  I  aflvcd  about  Malvina,  but  they  anfwered 
not.  They  turned  their  faces  away  :  thin  darknefs  co- 
vered their  beauty.  They  were  like  ftars,  on  a  rainy  hill, 
by  night,  each  looking  faintly  through  her  mift." 

Pleafant*  be  thy  relt,  O  lovely  beam  I  foon  haft  thou 
fet  on  our  hills  I  The  fteps  of  thy  departure  were  ftately, 
like  the  moon  on  the  blue,  trembling  wave.  But  thou 
haft  left  us  in  darknefs,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  I  We 
fit,  at  the  rock,  and  there  is  no  voice  ;  no  light  but  the 
meteor  of  fire  I  Soon  haft  thou  fet,  Malvina,  daughter  of 
generous  Tofcar  I  But  thou  rifeft  like  the  beam  of  the 
eaft,  among  the  fpirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they  fit  in 
their  ftormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder.  A 
cloud  hovers  over  Cona  :  its  blue  curling  fides  are  high. 
The  winds  are  beneath  it,  with  their  wings ;  within  it  is 
the  dweUingf  of  Fingal.  There  the  hero  fits  in  dark- 
nefs; his  airy  fpear  is  in  his  hand.  His  fiiield  half  cover- 
ed v/ith  clouds,  is  like  the  darkened  moon  ;  when  one 
half  ftill  remains  in  the  wave,  and  the  other  looks  fickly 
on  the  field. 

His  friends  fit  around  the  king,  on  mift;  and  hear  the 
fongs  of  Ullin :  he  ftrikes  the  half  viewlefs  harp  ;  and 
raifes  the  feeble  voice.  The  lefler  heroes,  with  a  thou- 
fand  meteors,  light  the  airy  hall.  Malvina  rifes,  in  the 
midft;  a  blufti  is  on  her  cheek.  She  beholds  the  unknown 
faces  of  her  fathers,  and  turns  afide  her  hum.id  eyes.  "  Art 
thou  come  fo  foon,"  faid  Fingal,  "  daughter  of  generous 
Tofcar.''  Sadnefs  dwells  in  the  halls  of  Lutha.  My  aged 
fon  :{:  is  fad.  I  hear  the  breeze  of  Cona,  that  was  v/ont 
to  hft  thy  heavy  locks.     It  comes  to  the  hall,  but  thou 

art 

•  Oflian  fpeaks.  He  calls  Malvina  a  beam  of  light,  and  continues  the  metaphor 
throughout  the  pnragraph. 

f  The  defcription  of  this  ideal  palace  of  Fingal  is  very  poetical,  and  agreeable 
to  the  notions  of  thole  times,  concerning  the  Hale  of  the  decealcd,  who  were  fup- 
pofcd  to  purfiie,  after  death,  the  pleal'ures  and  employments  of  their  former  life. 
Tlie  lituation  of  Oinan's  heroes,  in  their  feparate  Hate,  if  not  entirely  happy,  is 
more  agreeable,  thari  the  notions  of  the  ancient  Greeks  concerning  their  departed 
heroes.  See  Horn.  Odylf.  1.  ii. 

t  Oflian  ;  who  had  a  great  friendlViip  for  Malvina,  both  on  account  of  her  love 
for  hij-  foA  Ofcar,  and  her  attention  to  his  own  poems. 
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art  not  there;  its  voice  is  mournful  among  the  arms  of 
thy  fathers.  Go  with  thy  rufthng  wing,  O  breeze  I  and 
figh  on  Malvina's  tomb.  It  rifes  yonder  beneath  the  rock, 
at  the  blue  ftream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  *  are  departed 
to  their  place  ;  and  thou  alone,  O  breeze,  mournell 
there." 

But  who  comes  from  the  dufky  weft,  fupported  on  a 
cloud  ?  A  fmile  is  on  his  gray,  watery  face ;  his  locks  of 
mift  fly  on  the  wind:  he  bends  forward  on  his  airy  fpear: 
it  is  thy  father,  Malvina!  "  Why  fliineft  thou,  fo  foon, 
on  our  clouds,"  he  fays,  "  O  lovely  hght  of  Lutha?  But 
thou  wert  fad,  my  daughter,  for  thy  friends  were  paiTed 
away.  The  fons  of  little  men  f  were  in  the  hall ;  and 
none  remained  of  the  heroes,  but  Offian  king  of  fpears." 

And  doft  thou  remember  Oflian,  car-borne  Tofcar  % 
fon  of  Conloch?  The  battles  of  our  youth  were  many; 
our  fwords  went  together  to  the  field.  They  faw  us  com- 
ing like  two  falling  rocks;  and  the  fons  of  the  ftranger 
fled.  "  There  come  the  warriors  of  Cona,"  they  faid  ; 
"  their  fl:eps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  vanquiflied."  Draw 
near,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  fong  of  the  aged.  The  acftions 
of  other  times  are  in  my  foul :  my  memory  beams  on  the 
days  that  are  part.  On  the  days  of  the  mighty  Tofcar, 
when  our  path  was  in  the  deep.  Draw  near,  fon  of  Al- 
pin, to  the  laft  found  of  the  voice  of  Cona. 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded,  and  I  raifed  my  fails 
to  the  wind.  Tofcar  chief  of  Lutha  flood  at  my  fide,  as 
I  rofe  on  the  dark-blue  wave.  Our  courfe  was  to  fea-fur- 
rounded  Berrathon  |!,  the  ifle  of  many  ftorms.  There 
dwelt,  with  his  locks  of  age,  the  ftately  ftrengthof  Larth- 
mor.  Larthmor  who  fpread  the  feaft  of  fhells  to  Com- 
hal's  mighty  fon,  when  he  went  to  vStarno's  halls,  in  the 
days  of  Agandecca.  But  when  the  chief  was  old, 
the  pride  of  his  fon  arofe,  the  pride  of  fair-haired  Uthal, 
Bb  the 

•  That  is,  the  young  virgins  wlio  futig  the  Tmeral  elegy  over  her  tomb. 

f  OiTian,  by  way  of  difrefpeft,  calls  thofe  who  fucceeded  the  heroes  whofe  ac- 
tions he  celebrates,  the  fons  of  little  men.  Tradition  is  entirely  filent  concerning 
what  pafTed  in  the  north,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Fingal  and  all  his  he- 
roes ;  but  it  appears  from  that  term  of  ignominy  juft  mentioned,  that  the  ac- 
tions of  their  fuccelTors  were  rot  to  be  compared  to  thofe  of  the  renowned  Finga.. 
lians. 

\  Tofcar  was  the  fon  of  that  Conloch,  who  was  alfo  father  to  the  lady,  whofe 
unfortunate  death  is  related  in  the  laft  epifode  of  the  fecond  book  of  Fingal. 

II  A  promontory  ia  the  niidft  of  waves. 
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the  love  of  a  thoufand  maids.  He  bound  the  aged  Larth- 
mor,  and  dwelt  in  his  founding  halls. 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  befide  his  roUing-fea. 
Morning  did  not  come  to  his  dweUing;  nor  the  burning 
oak  by  night.  But  the  wind  of  ocean  was  there,  and  the 
parting  beam  of  the  moon.  The  red  liar  looked  on  the 
king,  when  it  trembled  on  the  weflern  wave.  Snitho 
came  to  Selma's  hall:  Snitho  companion  of  Larthmor's 
youth.  He  told  of  the  king  of  Berrathon:  the  wrath  of 
Fingal  rofe.  Thrice  he  affumed  the  fpear,  refolved  to 
flretch  his  hand  to  Uthal.  But  the  memory*  of  his  ac- 
tions rofe  before  the  king,  and  he  fent  his  ion  and  Tofcar. 
Our  joy  was  great  on  the  rolling  fea;  and  we  often  half 
unflieathed  our  fvvords.  For  never  before  had  we  fought 
alone,  in  the  battles  of  the  fpear. 

Night  came  down  on  the  ocean;  the  winds  departed 
on  their  wings.  Cold  and  pale  is  the  moon.  The  red 
liars  lift  their  heads.  Our  courfe  is  flow  along  the  coall 
of  Berrathon;  the  white  waves  tumble  on  the  rocks. 
*'  What  voice  is  that,"  faid Tofcar,  "  which  comes  between 
the  founds  of  the  waves  ?  It  is  foft  but  mournful,  like  the 
voice  of  departed  bards.  But  I  behold  the  maidf ,  flie  fits 
on  the  rock  alone.  Her  head  bends  on  her  arm  of  fno\v: 
her  dark  hair  is  in  the  wind.  Hear,  fon  of  Fingal,  her 
fong,  it  is  fmooth  as  the  gliding  waters  of  Lavath."  We 
came  to  the  lilent  bay,  and  heard  the  maid  of  night. 

"  How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me,  blue-tumbling 
waters  of  ocean?  My  dwelhng  was  not  always  in  caves, 
nor  beneath  the  whiilhng  tree.  The  fealt  was  fpread  in 
Torthoma's  hall;  my  father  delighted  in  my  voice.  The 
youths  beheld  me  in  the  Heps  of  my  lovehnefs,  and  they 
blelTed  the  dark-haired  Nina-thoma.  It  was  then  thou 
didll  come,  O  Uthal  I  like  the  fun  of  heaven.  The  fouls 
of  the  virgins  are  thine,  fon  of  generous  Larthmorl  But 
why  doll  thou  lea^  e  me  alone  in  the  midll  of  roaring 
waters.^  Was  my  foul  dark  with  thy  death. ^  Did  my 

white 

•  The  meaning  of  the  poet  Is,  that  Fingal  remembered  his  own  great  aflions, 
and  conlequenfly  would  not  fully  them  by  engaging  in  a  petty  war  againll  Uthal, 
vv'lio  was  lb  far  his  interidr  in  valour  aiifl  power. 

t  Nina  tlioma  the  daughter  of  Torthoma,  who  had  been  confined  to  a  defart 
ifland  by  her  lover  Uthal. 
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white  hand  lift  the  fword  ?  Why  then  haft  thou  left  me 
alone,  king  of  high  Finthormo?*" 

The  tear  iVarted  from  my  eye  when  I  heard  the  voice 
of  the  maid.  I  Hood  before  her  in  my  arms,  and  fpoke 
the  words  of  peace.  "  Lovely  dweller  of  the  cave,  what 
figh  is  in  that  breall  ?  Shall  OlFian  lift  his  fword  in  thy 
prefence,  the  dell:rud:ion  of  thy  foes  ?  Daughter  of  Tor- 
thoma,  rife,  I  have  heard  the  words  of  thy  grief.  The 
race  of  Morven  are  around  thee,  who  never  injured  the 
weak.  Come  to  our  dark-bofomed  fliip,  thou  brighter 
than  that  fetting  moon.  Our  courfe  is  to  the  rocky  Ber- 
rathon,  to  the  echoing  walls  of  Finthormo."  She  came 
in  her  beauty,  flie  came  with  all  her  lovely  fteps.  Silent 
joy  brightened  in  her  face,  as  when  the  fhadows  fly  from 
the  field  of  fpring;  the  blue  ftream  is  rolling  in  bright- 
nefs,  and  the  green  bufli  bends  over  its  courfe. 

The  morning  role  with  its  beams.  We  came  to  Roth- 
ma's  bay.  A  boar  rufhed  from  the  wood;  my  fpear  pier- 
ced his  fide.  I  rejoiced  over  the  blood  f,  and  forefaw  my 
growing  fame.  But  now  the  found  of  Uthal's  train  came 
from  the  high  Finthormo ;  they  fpread  over  the  heath  to 
the  chafe  of  the  boar.  Himfelf  comes  flowly  on,  in  the 
pride  of  his  ftrength.  He  lifts  two  pointed  fpears.  On 
his  fide  is  the  hero's  fword.  Three  youths  carry  his  po- 
lifhed  bows :  the  bounding  of  five  dogs  is  before  him.  His 
warriors  move  on,  at  a  dift ance,  admiring  the  fteps  of  the 
king.  Stately  was  the  fon  of  Larthmor  1  but  his  foul  was 
dark.  Dark  as  the  troubled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it 
foretells  the  ftorms. 

We  rofe  on  the  heath  before  the  king ;  he  ftopt  in  the 
midft  of  his  courfe.  His  warriors  gathered  around,  and 
a  gray-haired  bard  advanced.  "  Whence  are  the  fons  of 
the  ftrangers  ?"  begun  the  bard.  "  The  children  of  the 
unhappy  come  to  Berrathon;  to  the  fword  of  car-borne 
Uthul.  He  fpreads  no  feaft  in  his  hall:  the  blood  of 
ftrangers  is  on  his  ftreams.  If  from  Selma's  walls  ye  come, 
rrom  the  moify  walls  of  Fingal,  chufe  three  youths  to  go 
Bij  to 

•  Finthormo,  the  palace  of  Uthal.  The  names  in  this  epifode  are  not  of  a  Cel- 
tic original ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  Olllan  founds  his  poem  on  a  true  flory. 

t  Oliiin  thought  that  his  killing  the  boar,  on  his  lirfl  landing  in  Berrathon, 
Was  a  good  omen  of  his  future  fuccefs  in  that  ifland.  The  prefeut  highlanders 
Jock,  with  a  degree  of  liiperfticion,  upon  the  fucceis  of  thsir  firftadion,  after  they 
kave  engaged  in  any  defperate  undertaking. 
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to  your  king  to  tell  of  the  fall  of  his  people.  Perhaps  the 
hero  may  come  and  pour  his  blood  on  Uthal's  fword ;  fa 
iliall  the  fame  of  Finthormo  arife,  like  the  growing  tree 
of  the  vale." 

"  Never  will  it  rife,  G  bard,"  I  faid  in  the  pride  of  my 
wrath.  "  He  w^ould  flirink  in  the  prefence  of  Fingal, 
whofe  eyes  ace  the  flames  of  death.  The  fon  of  Comhal 
comes,  and  the  kings  vanifli  in  his  prefence ;  they  are 
rolled  together,  like  mid,  by  the  breath  of  his  rage.  Shall 
three  tell  to  Fingal,  that  his  people  fell?  Yes  I  they  may 
tell  it  bard?  but  his  people  fliall  fall  with  fame." 

I  ftood  in  the  darknefs  of  my  ilrength :  Tofcar  drew 
his  fword  at  my  lide.  The  foe  came  on  like  a  llream  : 
the  mingled  found  of  death  arofe.  Man  took  man,  Ihield 
met  fhiield ;  Heel  mixed  its  beams  witli  fleel.  Darts  hifs 
through  air;  fpears  ring  on  mails ;  and  fwords  on  broken 
bucklers  bound.  As  the  noife  of  an  aged  grove  beneath 
the  roaring  wind,  w  hen  a  thoufand  ghofts  break  the  trees 
by  night,  fuch  was  the  din  of  arms.  But  Uthal  fell  be- 
neath my  fword ;  and  the  fons  of  Berrathon  fled.  It  was 
then  I  faw  him  in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear  hung  in  my 
eye.  "  Thou  art  fallen  *,  young  tree,"  I  faid,  "  with  all 
thy  beauty  round  thee.  Thou  art  fallen  on  thy  plains, 
and  the  field  is  bare.  The  winds  come  from  the  defart, 
and  there  is  no  found  in  thy  leaves  I  Lovely  art  thou  in 
death,  fon  of  car-borne  Larthraor." 

Nina-thoma  fat  on  the  fliore,  and  heard  the  found  of 
battle.  She  turned  her  red  eyes  on  Lethmal  the  gray- 
haired  bard  of  Selma,  for  he  had  remained  on  the  coaft, 
with  the  daughter  of  Torthoma.  "  Son  of  the  times  of 
old  I"  flie  faid,  "  I  hear  the  noife  of  death.  Thy  friends 
have  met  with  Uthal,  and  the  chief  is  low  I  O  that  I  had 
remained  on  the  rock,  inclofed  with  the  tumbhng  waves ! 
Then  would  my  foul  be  fad,  but  his  death  would  not 
reach  my  ear.  Art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath,  O  fon  of 
high  Finthormo  I  thou  didit  leave  me  on  a  rock,  but  my 

foul 

•  To  mourn  over  the  fall  of  their  enemies  ^vas  a  praflice  univerfal  among  Of- 
lian's  heroes.  This  is  more  agreeable  to  humanity,  than  the  Ihameful  infulting 
of  the  dead,  fo  common  in  Homer,  and  after  him,  fervilely  copied  by  all  his  imi- 
tators, tl^e  humane  Virgil  not  excepted,  who  have  been  moie  fuccefsful  in  bor- 
rowing  the  iraperfediions  of  that  great  poet,  than  in  their  imitations  of  his  beau- 
ties. 
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foul  was  full  of  thee.     Son  of  high  Finthormo  I  art  thou 
fallen  on  thy  heath  ?" 

She  rofe  pale  in  her  tears,  and  faw  the  bloody  fliield 
of  Uthal ;  flie  faw  it  in  Oliian's  hand  ;  her  lleps  were  dif- 
tradled  on  the  heath.  She  flew ;  flie  found  him ;  fhe 
fell.  Her  foul  came  forth  in  a  figh.  Her  hair  is  fpread 
on  his  face.  My  burfting  tears  defcend.  A  tomb  arofe 
on  the  unhappy;  and  my  fong  was  heard.  "  Reft,  hap- 
lefs  children  of  youth  I  at  the  ncife  of  that  molTy  ftream. 
The  virgins  will  fee  your  tomb,  at  the  chafe,  and  turn 
away  their  weeping  eyes.  Your  fame  v/ill  be  in  the 
fong;  the  voice  of  the  harp  will  be  heard  in  your  praife. 
The  daughters  of  Selma  fhall  hear  it ;  and  your  renown 
fliall  be  in  other  lands.  Reft,  children  of  youth,  at  the 
noife  of  the  mofly  ftream." 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coaft.  The  heroes  of 
Berrathon  convened.  We  brought  Larthmor  to  his  halls ; 
the  feaft  of  fliells  was  fpread.  The  joy  of  the  aged  was 
great ;  he  looked  to  the  arms  of  his  fathers ;  the  arms, 
-which  he  left  in  his  hall,  when  the  pride  of  Uthal  arofe. 
We  were  renowned  before  Larthmor,  and  he  blefted  the 
chiefs  of  Morven;  but  he  knew  not  that  his  fon  was  low, 
the  ftately  ftrength  of  Uthal.  They  had  told,  that  he 
iiad  retired  to  the  woods,  with  the  tears  of  grief;  they 
had  told  it,  but  he  was  filent  in  the  tomb  of  Rothma's 
heath." 

On  the  fourth  day  we  raifed  our  fails  to  the  roar  of  the 
northern  wind.  Larthmor  came  to  the  coaft,  and  his 
bards  raifed  the  fong.  The  joy  of  the  king  was  great, 
he  looked  to  Rothma's  gloomy  heath  ;  he  faw  the  tomb 
of  his  fon  ;  and  the  memory  of  Uthal  rofe.  "  Who  of 
my  heroes,"  he  faid,  "  lies  there  ?  He  feems  to  have 
been  of  the  kings  of  fpears?  Was  he  renowned  in  my  halls, 
before  the  pride  of  Uthal  rofe?  Ye  are  filent,  fons  of  Ber- 
rathon, is  the  king  of  heroes  low  ?  My  heart  melts  for 
thee,  O  Uthal  I  though  thy  hand  was  againft  thy  father  I 
O  that  I  had  remained  in  the  cave  !  that  my  fon  had 
dwelt  in  Finthormo  I  I  might  have  heard  the  tread'  of  his 
feet,  when  he  Vvent  to  the  chafe  of  the  boar.  I  might 
have  heard  his  voice  on  the  blaft  of  my  cave.  Then 
would  my  foul  be  glad  :  but  now  darknefs  dwells  in  my 
halls." 

-2-  Suck 


ipS  berrathon: 

Such  were  my  deeds,  fon  of  Alpin,  when  the  arm  ot 
my  youth  was  llrong;  luch  were*  the  a6lions  of  Tofcar, 
the  car-borne  fon  of  Conloch.  But  Tofcar  is  on  his  fly- 
ing cloud  ;  and  I  am  alone  at  Lutha  :  my  voice  is  like 
the  laft  found  of  the  wind,  when  it  forfakes  the  woods. 
But  Oilian  fliall  not  be  long  alone,  he  fees  the  mill  that 
fhall  receive  his  ghoft.  He  beholds  the  milt  that  Ihall 
form  his  robe,  when  he  appears  on  his  hills.  The  fons  of 
little  men  fliall  behold  me,  and  admire  the  llatm-e  of  the 
chiefs  of  old.  They  fhall  creep  to  their  caves,  and  look 
to  the  flcy  with  fear;  for  my  fteps  fliall  be  in  the  clouds, 
and  darknefs^fhall  roll  en  my  lide. 

Lead,  fon  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his  woods.  The 
winds  begin  to  rife.  The  dark  wave  of  the  lake  re- 
founds.  Bends  there  not  a  tree  from  Mora  with  its 
branches  bare  ?  It  bends,  fon  of  Alpin,  in  the  riifthng 
blaft.  My  harp  hangs  on  a  blafted  branch.  The  found 
of  its  firings  is  mournful.  Does  the  wind  touch  thee,  O 
harp,  or  is  it  fome  paiiing  ghofh  1  It  is  the  hand  of  Mal- 
vina  I  but  bring  me  the  harp,  fon  of  Alpin ;  another  fong 
fhall  rife.  My  foul  fhall  depart  in  the  found ;  my  fathers 
fhall  hear  it  in  their  airy  hall.  Their  dim  faces  fhall 
hang,  with  joy,  from  their  clouds ;  and  their  hands  re- 
ceive their  fon.  The  aged  oak  bends  over  the  ftream.  It 
fighs  with  all  its  mofs.  The  withered  fern  v/hiilles  near, 
and  mixes,  as  it  waves,  with  Clilan's  hair. 

Strike  the  harp  and  raife  the  fong :  be  near,  with  all 
your  wings,  yc  Vv'inds.  Bear  the  mournful  found  away 
to  Fingal's  airy  hall.  Bear  it  to  Fingai's  hall,  that  he 
may  hear  the  voice  of  his  fon  ;  the  voice  of  him  that 
praifed  the  mighty. 

The  blaft  of  the  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king,  and  I 
behold  thee  fitting  on  inift,  dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine 
arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant  : 
but  like  a  watery  cloud  ;  when  we  fee  the  ftars  behind 
it  with  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy  fliield  is  like  the  aged 
moon  :  thy  fv.ord  a  vapour  half-kindled  with  fire.  Dim 
and  feeble  is  the  chief,  who  travelled  in  brightnefs  be- 
fore.   But  thy  fteps  f  are  on  the  winds  of  the  defart,  and 

the 

*  Ofllan  fpeaks. 

t  This  magnificent  defcription  of  the  power  of  Fingal  over  the  winds  and  ftorms, 
and  the  image  of  his  taking  the  liia,  and  hiding  liirn  in  the  clouds,  do  not  corre- 
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the  ftorms  darken  in  tliy  hand.  Thou  takefl  the  fun  in 
thy  wrath,  and  hi^eft  him  in  thy  clouds.  The  fons  of 
little  men  are  afraid  ;  and  a  thoufand  fnowers  defcend. 
But  when  thou  comeft  forth  in  thy  mildnefs;  the  gale  of 
the  morning  is  near  thy  courfe.  The  fun  laughs  in  his 
blue  fields;  and  the  gray  llream  winds  in  its  valley.  The 
h.uflies  fliake  their  green  heads  in  the  wind.  The  roes 
bound  towards  the  defart. 

But  there  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath!  the  ftormy  winds 
abate  I  I  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal.  Long  has  it  been  ab- 
fent  from  mine  ear  I  "  Come,  OfTian,  come  away,"  he 
fays :  "  Fingal  has  received  his  fame.  We  palTed  away, 
like  flames  that  had  fhone  for  a  feafon,  our  departure  was 
in  renown.  Though  the  plains  of  our  battles  are  dark 
and  filent ;  our  fame  is  in  the  four  gray  ftones.  The 
voice  of  OiTian  has  been  heard ;  and  the  harp  was  llrung 
in  Selma.  Come  OfTian,  come  away,"  he  fays,  "  and 
fly  with  thy  fathers  on  clouds." 

And  come  I  will,  thou  king  of  men !  the  life  of  Oflian 
fails.  I  begin  to  vanifli  on  Cona  ;  and  my  fteps  are  not 
feen  in  Selma,  Befide  the  ftone  of  Mora  I  fhall  fall  a- 
fleep.  The  winds  whifthng  in  my  gray  hair  fliall  not 
waken  me.  Depart  on  thy  wings,  O  wind  :  thou  canft 
not  diilurb  the  reil  of  the  bard.  The  night  is  long,  but 
his  eyes  are  heavy  ;  depart,  thou  ruftling  blaft. 

But  why  art  thou  fad,  fon  of  Fingal  ?  Why  grows  the 
cloud  of  thy  foul  ?  The  chiefs  of  other  times  are  depart- 
ed ;  they  have  gone  without  their  fame.  The  fons  of 
future  years  fliall  pafs  away  ;  and  another  race  arife. 
The  people  are  like  the  waves  of  ocean  :  like  the  leaves 
of  woody  Morven,  they  pafs  away  in  the  ruftling  blaft, 
and  other  leaves  hft  their  green  heads.  Did  thy  beauty 
laft,  O  Ryno*  ?    Stood  the  ftrength  of  car-borne  Ofcar  ? 

Fingal 

fpond  with  the  preceding  paragraph,  where  he  is  reprefented  as  a  feeble  ghofl,  and 
no  more  the  tenor  of  the  'valiant  ;  but  it  agrees  with  the  notion' of  the  times  concern- 
ing the  fouls  of  the  deceafed,  who,  it  was  fuppofed,  had  the  command  of  the  winds 
and  florms,  but  in  combat  were  not  a  match  for  valiant  men. 

*  Rvno,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  was  killed  in  Ireland,  in  the  war  againft  Swa- 
ran,  [Fing  B.  V.]  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  his  fwiftnefs  and 
great  exploits.  Minvane,  the  daughter  of  Morni,  and  filler  to  Gaul,  was  in  love 
with  Ryno.     The  following  is  her  lamentation  over  her  lover. 


She  blufliing  fad,  from  Morven's  rocks,  bends  over  the  darkly-rolling  fea. 
faw  the  youths  in  all  their  arms.     Where,  Ryno,  where  art  thou? 


She 
Our 
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Fingal  himfelf  paffed  away  ;  and  the  halls  of  his  fathers 
forgot  his  Heps.  And  Ihalt  thou  romain,  aged  bard ! 
when  the  mighty  have  failed?  But  my  fame  fliall  remain, 
and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven;  which  lifts  its  broad 
head  to  the  ftorm,  and  rejoices  in  the  courfe  of  the  wind. 


TEMORA 


Our  dark  looks  told  that  lie  was  low !  That  pale  tlie  hero  flew  on  clouds !  That 
in  the  grafs  of  Morven's  hills,  his  feeble  voice  was  heard  in  wind ! 

And  is  the  fon  of  Fingal  fallen,  on  UUin's  mofly  plains?  Strong  was  the  arm 
that  conquered  him  !  Ah  me  !  I  am  alone. 

Alone  I  will  not  be,  ye  winds !  tliat  lift  my  dark-brown  hair.  My  fighs  will 
not  long  mix  with  your  ftream ;   for  I  mull  lleep  with  Ryna. 

I  fee  thee  not  with  beauty's  fleps  returning  from  the  chafe.  The  night  is  round 
Minvane's  love  ;  and  filence  dwells  with  Ryno. 

Where  are  thy  dogs,  and  where  thy  bow  ?  Thy  fliield  that  was  fa  ftrong  ?  Thy 
fword  like  heaven's  defcending  fire  ?  The  bloody  fpear  of  Ryno. 

I  fee  them  mixed  in  thy  fliip  ;  I  fee  them  ftained  with  blood.  Ko  arms  are  in 
thy  narrow  hall,  O  darkly-dwelling  Ryno! 

When  will  the  morning  come,  and  fay,  arife,  thou  king  of  fpears !  arife,  the 
himters  are  abroad.     The  hinds  are  near  thee,  Ryno! 

Away,  thou  fair-haired  morning,  away!  the  flumberiug  king  hears  thee  not  I 
The  hinds  bound  over  his  narrow  tomb  !  for  death  dwells  round  young  Ryno. 

But  I  will  tread  foftly,  my  king!  and  fteal  to  the  bed  of  thy  repvife.  Minvane 
■will  lie  in  filence,  near  her  numbering  Ryno. 

The  maids  (hAll  feek  me ;  but  they  ihall  not  find  me ;  they  (hall  follow  my  de- 
parture with  fongs.  But  1  will  not  hear  you,  O  maids :  1  lieep  with  fair-haired 
Ryno, 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Bdrb.ir-<luthul,  lord  of  Atha  in  Conn:iught,  the  moft  potent  chief  of  the  race  of  this 
Firbolg,  having  murdered,  at  Tciiiora  the  royal  palace,  CoriTiac  the  fonofArtho,  the  young  king 
of  Ireland,  ufurped  the  throne.  Corrnac  was  lineally  defcended  from  Conar  the  fon  of  Trsiimori 
the  great-grandf.ither  of  Fiugnl,  king  of  thafe  Caledoniai'S  who  inhabited  the  weftet-n  coaft  of  Scot, 
land.  Fingal  refented  the  behaviour  of  Cairbar,  and  re'blved  to  pafs  over  into  Ireland,  with  an  ar- 
my,  to  re-tftabli(h  the  rbyal  family  on  die  Irifh  throne.  Early  intelligence  of  liis  defigns  coming 
to  Cairbar,  he  affembled  fome  of  his  tribes  in  Ulfter,  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  his  brother  Cath- 
nior  to  follow  him  f]«edily  with  an  army,  from  Temora.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when 
tlie  CaIedo;iian  fitet  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter. 
Tlie  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is  reprefented  as  retired  from  the  reft  of  the  army,  when 
o  le  of  his  fcouts  brought  him  news  of  the  landing  of  Fingal.  He  affembles  a  council  of  his  chiefs. 
Foldath  tlie  chief  of  Moma  haughtily  defpifes  the  enemy ;  and  is  reprimanded  warmly  by  Malthos. 
Cairbar,  after  hearing  their  debate,  orders  a  feaft  to  be  prepared,  to  which,  by  his  bard  OUa,  he  in- 
vites OkdT  the  fon  of  OfTian;  refolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  hero,  and  fo  have  fome  pretext 
Tor  killing  him.  Ofcar  came  to  thefeaft;  the  quarrel  happened;  the  followers  of  both  fought,  and 
Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The  noife  of  the  battle  reached  Fingal's  .army.  The 
king  came  on,  to  the  relief  of  Ofcar,  and  the  Iridi  fell  back  to  the  army  of  Cathmor,  who  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  banks  of  the  river  Lubar,  on  the  heath  of  Moi-lena.  Fingal  after  mourning  over  his 
grand&n,  ordered  UUin  the  chieo;f  hi5  bards  to  caiTy  his  body  to  Morven,  to  be  there  interred. 
Night  coming  on,  Aithan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  relates  to  the  king  the  particulars  of  the  murder 
of  Cormac.  Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  is  fent  to  obferve  the  motions  of  Cathmor  by  night,  which 
concludes  the  adHon  of  the  firft  day.  The  fcene  of  this  book  is  a  plain,  near  the  hill  of  Mora,  which 
rbfe  O.I  the  borders  of  the  heath  of  Moi-lena,  in  Ulfter. 


BOOK   I. 

1  HE  blue  waves  of  Ullin  roll  in  light.  The  green  hills 
are  covered  with  day.  Trees  fhake  their  dulky  heads  in 
the  breeze.  Gray  torrents  pour  their  noify  ftreams.  Two 
green  hills,  with  aged  oaks,  furround  a  narrow  plain » 
The  blue  courfe  of  a  flream  is  there  ;  on  its  banks  Hood 
Cairbar  *  of  Atha.  His  fpear  fupports  the  king:  the  red 
eyes  of  his  fear  are  fad.  Cormac  rifes  in  his  foul,  with  all 
his  ghaflly  wounds.  The  gray  form  of  the  youth  appears 
C  c  in 

•  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul,  was  defcended  lineally  from  Larthon  the 
«hief  of  the  Firbol^,  the  firft  colony  who  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  The 
Gael  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  northern  coaft  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  firft  mo- 
narchs  of  Ireland  were  of  their  race.  Hence  arofe  thofe  differences  between  the 
two  nations,  which  terminated,  at  laft,  in  the  murder  of  Cormac,  and  the  ufur- 
pati'W  of  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  wko  is  mentioned  in  this  place. 
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m  darknefs-,  blood  pours  from  his  airy  fides.  Cairbar 
thrice  threw  his  fpear  on  earth;  and  thrice  he  flvoked  his 
beard.  His  fteps  are  fhort;  he  often  flops :  and  tofles  his 
iinewy  arms.  He  is  hke  a  cloud  in  the  defarr,  that  va- 
ries its  form  to  every  blaft  :  the  valleys  are  fad  around^ 
and  fear,  by  turns,  the  fliower. 

The  king,  at  length,  relumed  his  foul,  and  took  his 
pointed  fpear.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Moi-lena.  The 
fcouts  of  blue  ocean  came.  They  came  with  fteps  of  fear, 
and  often  looked  behind.  Cairbar  knew  tliat  the  mighty 
were  near,  and  called  his  gloomy  chiefs. 

The  founding  fteps  of  his  warriors  came.  They  drew, 
at  once,  their  fwords.  There  Mortath  *  ftood  with  dark- 
ened face.  Hidalla's  long  hair  lighs  in  wind.  Red-haired 
Cormar  bends  on  his  fpear,  and  rolls  his  fide-long-looking 
eyes.  Wild  is  the  look  of  Malthos  from  beneath  two 
fliaggy  brows.  Foldath  ftands  like  an  oozy  rock,  that  co- 
vers its  dark  fides  with  foam.  His  fpear  is  like  Slimora's 
fir,  that  meets  the  wirid  of  heaven.  His  fliield  is  marked 
with  the  ftrokes  of  battle ;  and  his  red  eye  defpifes  dan- 
ger. Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  chiefs  furrounded  car- 
borne  Cairbar,  when  the  fcout  of  ocean  came.  Mor  -annal, 
from  ftreamy  Moi-lena.  His  eyes  hang  forward  from  his 
face,  his  lips  are  trembling,  pale. 

"  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ftand,"  he  faid,  "  filent  as  the 
grove  of  evening?  Stand  they,  like  a  filent  wood,  and 
Fin  gal  on  the  coaft?  Fingal,  the  terrible  in  battle,  the 
king  of  ftreamy  Morven."  "  Haft  thou  feen  the  warrior?" 
faid  Cairbar  with  a  figh.  "  Are  his  heroes  many  on  the 
coaft?  Lifts  he  the  fpear  of  battle?  Or  comes  the  king  in 
peace?"  "  In  peace  he  comes  not,  Cairbar.  I  have  itQw 
his  foruard  fpearf .  It  is  a  meteor  of  death;  the  blood  of 
2  thoufands 

•  "Mor-lTiXh,  grent  in  the  day  of  hattle.  Hidalla',  mildly  looking  hero.  Cor-mai% 
expert  at  fea.     M:xhh-os,  Jlow  to /peak.     Fold?LX]\,  generous. 

Foldath,  who  is  here  llrongly  marked,  makes  a  ^rcat  figure  in  the  feqiiel  of 
the  poem.  His  fierce,  uncomplying  charusler  is  Inltained  througiioat.  He  leems, 
from  a  palTage  in  the  fecond  book,  to  have  l>een  Cairbar's  greateil  confident,'  and 
to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  conipiracy  agtiinil  Cormac  king  of  Ireland. 
His  tribe  was  one  of  the  moll  conlideruble  of  the  race  of  the  ?ir-bolg. 

f  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance  of  Fingai's  fpear.  If  a 
man,  upon  his  firll  landing  in  a  (h-ange  country,  kept  the  point  of  his  fpear  for- 
■ward,  it  denoted  in  thofc  tlays  that  he  came  in  a  hoilile  maimer,  and  accordingly 
he  was  treated  as  an  enemy;  if  he  kept  the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a  tokem 
«f  friendfliip,  and  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  feall,  according  to  tUe  koif-» 
vitality  of  the  times. 
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thoLifands  is  on  its  ileel.  Ke  came  firft  to  the  fliore, 
ilrong  in  the  gray  hair  of  age.  Full  rofe  his  finewy  limbs, 
as  he  ftrode  in  his  might.  That  fword  is  by  his  fide  which 
gives  no  fecond  *  wound.  His  ihield  is  terrible,  like  the 
bloody  moon  afcending  through  a  ftorm.  Then  came 
Oflian  king  of  fongs;  and  Morni's  fon,  the  firft  of  men. 
Connal  leaps  forward  on  his  fpear  :  Dermit  fpreads  his 
dark-brown  locks.  Filkm  bends  his  bow,  the  young  hunt- 
er of  ftreamy  Moruth.  But  who  is  that  before  them,  Hke 
the  dreadful  courfe  of  a  dream?  It  is  the  fon  of  Oflian, 
bright  between  his  locks.  His  long  hair  falls  on  his  back. 
His  dark  brows  are  half-inclofed  in  Heel.  His  fword  hangs 
loofe  on  his  fide.  His  fpear  ghtters  as  he  moves.  I  fled 
from  his  terrible  eyes,  king  of  high  Temora." 

"  Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,''  faid  Foldath  in  gloomy 
wrath.  "  Fly  to  the  gray  Itreams  of  thy  land,  fon  of 
the  httle  foul!  Have  not  I  feen  that  Ofcar?  I  beheld  the 
chief  in  war.  He  is  of  the  mighty  in  danger;  but  there 
are  others  who  lift  the  fpear.  Erin  has  many  fons  as 
brave,  king  of  Temora  of  Groves  !  Let  Foldath  meet 
him  in  the  fl:rength  of  his  courfe,  and  fl:op  this  mighty 
ftream.  My  fpear  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  vali- 
ant ;  my  fliield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura." 

"  Shall  Foldath  f  alone  meet  the  foe?"  replied  the 
dark-browed  Malthos.  "  Are  they  not  numerous  on  our 
coaft,  like  the  waters  of  many  fl:reams?  Are  not  thefe  the 
chiefs  who  vanquifhed  Swaran,  Vv  hen  the  fons  of  Erin 
fled  ?  And  fliall  Foldath  meet  their  bravefl;  heroes?  Fol- 
dath of  the  heart  of  pride  I  take  the  flirength  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  let  Malthos  come.  My  fword  is  red  with  flaugh- 
ter,  but  who  has  heard  my  words?:};" 

"  Sons  of  green  Erin,"  faid  Hidalla|[,  "  let  not  Fingal 

hear  your  words.  The  foe  might  rejoice,  and  his  arm  be 

C  c  ij  ftrong 

•  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  madebyLuro,  afmithof  Loclilin,  ancj, 
after  him  poetically  called  the/o«  ofLimn  :  it  is  laid  of  this  fword,  that  it  killed 
a  man  at  every  ftroke ;  and  that  Fingal  never  ufed  it  but  in  times  of  the  greatcft 
danger. 

+  The  oppofite  charaflers  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  are  ftrongly  marked  in  fub- 
fequent  pans  of  the  poem.  They  appear  always  in  oppofition.  The  feuds  be- 
tween their  families,  which  were  the  fource  of  their  hatred  to  one  another,  are 
mentioned  in  other  poems. 

I  That  is,  who  has  heard  my  vaunting  ?  He  intended  the  cxpreffion  as  a  rebuke 
to  the  feif-praifeof  Foldath. 

II  HidiiUa  was  tlie  chief  of  Clonra,  a  fmall  diftriift  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Lego.  The  beauty  of  his  peiTon,  his  elot^uence,  and  genius  for  poetry,  are  after* 
wards  meritioned. 
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ftrong  in  the  land.  Ye  are  brave,  O  warriors,  and  like 
the  ftorms  of  the  defart;  they  meet  the  rocks  without 
fear,  and  overturn  the  woods.  But  let  us  move  in  our 
ftrength,  How  as  a  gathered  cloud.  Then  fhall  the 
mighty  tremble  ;  the  fpear  fliall  fall  from  the  hand  of  the 
vahant.  We  fee  tlie  cloud  of  death,  they  will  fay,  while 
ihadows  fly  over  their  face.  Fingal  will  mourn  in  his  age, 
and  fee  his  flying  fame.  The  fleps  of  his  chiefs  will  ceafe 
in  n'lorven :  the  mofs  of  years  fliall  grow  in  Selma." 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  filence,  like  the  cloud  of 
a  Ihower:  it  ftands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the  hghtning 
burfl:s  its  fides:  the  valley  gleams  with  red  light;  the  fpi- 
rits  of  the  florm  rejoice.  So  flood  the  fllent  king  of  Tc- 
mora;  at  length  his  words  are  heard. 

"  Spread  the  feafl  on  Moi-lena  :  let  my  hundred  bardi 
attend.  Thou,  red-haired  Olla,  take  the  harp  of  the 
king.  Go  to  Ofcar  chief  of  fwords,  and  bid  him  to  our 
feafl.  To-day  we  feaft  and  hear  the  fong;  to-morrow 
break  the  fpears.  Tell  him  that  I  have  raifcd  the  tomb 
of  Cathol*;  that  bards  have  fung  to  his  ghofl.  Tell  him 
that  Cairbar  has  heard  his  fame  at  the  ftream  of  refound- 
ing  Carunf .  Cathmor:}:  is  not  here,  Borbar-duthul's  ge- 
nerous race.  He  is  not  here  with  his  thoufands,  and  our 
arms  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a  foe  to  ftrife  at  tlie  feafl  : 
his  foul  is  bright  as  that  fun.  But  Cairbar  fhall  fight  with 
Ofcar,  chiefs  of  the  woody  Temoral  His  words  for  Ca- 

•"  thol 

•  Cathol  the  fon  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  murdered  ty  Cairbar,  for  his 
attachment  to  tlie  family  of  Cvirmac.  He  had  attended  Oicar  to  the  ivar  of  Innis- 
thoria,  where  they  contrafted  a  great  friendlhip  for  one  another.  Ofcar  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  Cathol,  had  fent  a  formal  Lhallenge  to  Cairbar,  which 
he  prudently  declined,  but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred  againfl  Ofcar,  and  had  be- 
forehand contrived  to  kill  him  at  the  feafl,  to  which  he  here  invites  him. 

+  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  agaiull  Caros,  king  offiips;  who  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fame  with  Caraufius  the  ufuri)er. 

I  Cathinor,  great  in  battle,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul,  and  brother  of  Cairbar 
Jting  of  Ireland,  had,  before  the  infurredlion  of  the  Firbolg,  paiTed  over  into  Inis- 
hui'.a,  fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  Souvh-Critain,  to  atTill  Coninor  king  of  that  place 
againil  his  enemies.  Cathmor  was,  fuccefsful  in  the  war,  but,  in  liie  courl'c  of  it, 
Conmor  was  either  killed,  or  died  a  natural  death.  Cairbar,  upon  intelligence 
of  the  dcfigns  of  Fingal  to  dethron.'  him,  had  dlfpatched  a  mefenger  for  Cathmor, 
who  returned  into  Ireland  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

Cairoar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  abfencc,  to  perpetrate  his  unge- 
nerou.s  defigns  againft  Ofcar;  for  the  noble  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been  prefent, 
Would  not  have  permitted  the  laws  of  that  hofpitality,  for  which  he  was  lo  rc- 
nowped  himfelf  to  be  violated.  The  brothers  form  a  contrail;  we  do  not  deteil 
the  mean  fbul  of  Cairbar  more,  than  we  adniire  the  difinterefled  and  jrenerous 
mind  of  Cathmor. 
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thol  were  many;  the  wrath  of  Caiibar  burns.     He  fhall 
fall  on  Moi-lena:  my  fame  fliall  rife  in  blood." 

Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy.  They  fpread 
over  Moi-lena.  The  feall  of  fhells  is  prepared.  The 
fongs  of  bards  arife.  We  heard*  the  voice  of  joy  on  the 
coaft  :  we  thought  that  mighty  Cathmor  came.  Cath- 
mor  the  friend  of  flrangers  I  the  brother  of  red-haired 
Cuirbar.  Their  fouls  were  not  the  fame.  The  light  of 
lieavcn  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmor.  Kis  towers  rofe 
on  the  banks  of  Atha  :  feven  paths  led  to  his  halls.  ,  Se- 
ven chiefs  flood  on  the  paths,  and  called  the  ftranger  to 
the  feaft  I  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood  to  avoid  the 
voice  of  praife. 

011a  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to  Cairbar's 
feafl.  Three  hundred  warriors  fcrode  along  Moi-lena  of 
the  flreams.  The  gray  dogs  bounded  on  the  heath,  their 
howling  reached  afar.  Fingal  faw  the  departing  hero : 
the  foul  of  the  king  was  fad.  He  dreaded  Cairbar's 
gloomy  thoughts,  amidft  the  feafl:  of  fhells.  My  fon  rail- 
ed high  the  fpear  of  Cormac :  an  hundred  bards  met  him 
with  longs.  Cairbar  concealed  with  fmiles  the  death  that 
was  dark  in  his  foul.  The  feafl  is  fpread,  the  fhells 
refound  :  joy  brightens  the  face  of  the  hoft.  But  it  was 
like  the  parting  beam  of  the  fun,  v.'hen  he  is  to  hide  his 
red  head  in  a  ftorm. 

Cairbar  rofe  in  his  arms;  darknefs  gathered  on  his 

brow. 

•  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in  Cairbar's  camp.  The  charatf^er  given 
of  Cathmor  is  agreeable  to  the  times.  Some,  through  ollentation,  were  hoipitable ; 
and  others  fell  naturally  into  a  cuftom  handed  down  from  their  ancellors.  But 
what  marks  Ilrongly  the  charader  of  Cathmor,  is  his  avcrfion  to  praife;  for  he  is 
reprcFented  to  dwell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  giiefls  ;  which  is  ftill  a 
higher  degree  of  generoiity  than  that  of  Axvlus  in  Homer;  for  the  poet  does  not 
lay,  but  the  good  man  might,  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  have  heard  with  plea-r 
lure  the  praili;  beftowed  on  him  by  the  people  he  entertained. 

No  nation  \n  the  world  carried  hofpitality  to  a  greater  length  than  the  ancient 
Scots.  It  was  even  infamous,  for  many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to  have  the 
lior.r  of  his  houfe  {hut  at  all,  kjl,  as  the  hards  exprefs  it,  Ihe Jlrayiger Jhoidd  come 
and  behold  his  contratled  foul.  Some  of  the  chiefs  were  poileffed  of  this  hofpitable 
dilpofition  to  an  extravagant  degree;  and  the  bards,  perhaps  upon  a  felfiih  ac- 
count, never  failed  to  recommend  it,  in  their  eulcgiums.  Cean-uia'  7ia  dai\  or 
the  point  to  nvhich  all  the  roads  of  the  Jlangers  lead,  was  an  invariable  ephithet 
givenby  them  to  the  chiefs;  on  the  contrary,  they  diilinguilhed  the  inholpitabie  by 
the  title  of  the  cloud  "u/hich  the  ftrangersjhtin.  This  lait  however  was  lb  uncom- 
mon, that  in  all  the  old  poems  I  liave  ever  met  with,  1  found  but  one  man  brand- 
ed with  this  ignominious  appellation;  and  that,  perhaps,  only  founded  upon  a  pri- 
vate quarrel,  which  fubfifted  between  him  and  the  patron  of  the  bard,  who  wrote 
the  poem. 
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brow.  The  hundred  harps  ceafed  at  once.  The  clang* 
of  ilnelds  was  heard.  Far  diilant  on  the  heath  011a  raif- 
ed  his  long  of  woe.  My  ion  knew  the  lign  of  death ; 
and  riling  feized  his  fpear.  "  Ofcar  I"  laid  the  dark-red 
Cairbar,  I  behold  the  fpearf  of  Innis-fail.  The  fpear 
of  Temora  J  glitters  in  thy  hand,  fon  of  woody  Morven  I 
It  was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  ||  kings,  the  death  of  he- 
roes of  o?d.  Yield  it,  fon  of  Oljian,  yield  it  to  car-borne 
Cairba." 

"  Shall  I  yield,"  Ofcar  replied,  "  the  gift  of  Erin's  in- 
jured king :  the  gift  of  fair-haired  Cormac,  when  Ofcar 
fcattered  his  foes  I  I  came  to  Cormac's  halls  of  joy,  when 
Swaran  fled  from  Fingal.  Gladnefs  role  in  the  face  of 
youth  :  he  gave  the  fpear  of  Temora.  Nor  did  he  give 
it  to  the  feeble,  O  Cairbar,  neither  to  the  weak  in  foul. 
The  darknefs  of  thy  face  is  no  llorm  to  me;  nor  are  thine 
eyes  the  flames  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy  clanging  Ihield? 
Tremble  I  at  Oila's  long  ?  No  :  Cairbar,  frighten  the 
feeble  ;  Ofcar  is  a  rock." 

"  And  wilt  thou  not  yield  the  fpear?"  replied  the  rifing 
pride  of  Cairbar.  "  Are  thy  words  fo  mighty  becaufe 
Fingal  is  near  ?  Fingal  with  aged  locks  from  Morven's 
hundred  groves  I  He  has  fought  with  Uttle  men.  But 
he  mull  vanilli  before  Cairbar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mill 
before  the  winds  of  Atha§"  "  Were  he  who  fought 
Vv'ith  little  men  near  Atha's  darkening  chief:  Atha's  dark-, 
cning  chief  would  yield  green  Erin  his  rage.  Speak  not 
of  the  mighty,  O  Cairbar  I  but  turn  thy  fword  on  me. 
Our  flrength  is  equal:  but  Fingal  is  renowned  I  the  firft 
pf  mortal  men  1" 

Their  people  faw  the  darkening  chiefs.    Their  crowd- 

hig 

*  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  k\\\  a  perfnn  already  in  his  power,  it  was 
nfual  to  iignify  that  his  death  was  intended,  iiy  the  lound  of  a  ihield  llruck  with 
the  blunt  end  of  a  fpear;  at  the  fame  lime  that  a  hard  at  a  diilance  ruifed  tlie 
fieath-fonj.  A  ceremony  of  another  kind  was  lonjuled  in  Scotiotid  upon  iuch  oc- 
cafiovis.  ('.very  botly  lias  heard  that  a  bull's  head  was  ferved  up  to  Lord  Douglas 
in  tl;e  caflle  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  certain  iignal  of  his  approaching  death. 

f  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Arth,  had  given  the  fj>ear,  which  is  here  the  foundation 
of  the  quarrel,  to  Oicar  when  he  came  lo  congratulate  him,  upon  Swaran's  bff- 
wg  expelled  from  Ireland. 

t  Ti-nior-rath,  i/je  houfe  of  good  fortutie,  the  name  of  the  royal  palace  of  the 
ftipreme  kings  of  Ireland. 

II  Hundred  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and  is  only  intended  to  cxprefs  a 
great  many.  It  was  probably  th-j  hyperbolical  phrafes  of  bards,  that  gave  the 
firll  hint  to  the  Irilh  Senachies  to  place  the  origin  of  their  monarchy  info  remote 
H  period  as  they  have  done. 

$  Atha,  J/jallo'-j.'  ;/;«•,•  the  name  of  Cairbar's  feat  in  Connaught. 
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ing  fteps  are  heard  around.  Their  eyes  roll  in  fire.  A 
thoufand  fvvords  are  half  unflieuthed.  Red-haired  OUa 
raifed  the  fong  of  battle  :  the  trembling  joy  of  Ofcar's 
foul  arofe :  the  wonted  joy  of  his  foul  when  Fingal's  horn 
was  heard.  Dark  as  the  fvvelling  wave  of  ocean  before 
the  riling  winds,  when  it  bends  its  head  near  a  coaft, 
came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar. 

Daughter  of  Tofcar  *  I  why  that  tear  ?  He  is  not  fal- 
len yet.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  his  arm  before  my  he- 
ro fell  I 

Behold  they  fall  before  my  fon  like  the  groves  in  the 
defart,  when  an  angry  ghoit  rufhes  through  night,  and 
takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand  I  Morlath  falls :  Ma- 
ronnan  dies :  Conachar  trembles  in  his  blood.  Cairbar 
flirinks  before  Ofcar's  fword ;  and  creeps  in  darknefs  be- 
hind his  flone.  He  lifted  the  fpear  in  fecret,  and  pier- 
ced my  Ofcar's  fide.  He  falls  forward  on  his  fliield  :  his 
knee  faftains  the  chief.  But  ftill  his  fpear  is  in  his  hand. 
See  gloomy  Cairbar f  falls  I  The  fteel  pierced  his  fore- 
head, and  divided  his  red  hair  behind.  He  lay,  like  a 
fliattered  rock,  which  Cromla  lliakes  from  its  fliaggy  fide. 

But 

•  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  to  whom  he  addrefles  that  part  of  the  poem 
•uhich  relates  to  the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover. 

f  The  Iri(h  hiiloriaiiS  place  tlie  death  of  Cairbar,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third 
century;  they  fay,  he  was  killed  in  battle  againll  Ufcar  the  fon  of  OfHan,  but  de-* 
ny  that  he  fell  by  his  hand. 

It  is,  however,'  certain,  that  the  Irifli  hiftorians  difjjiiife,  in  fome  meafure,  this 
part  cf  their  hillcry.  An  Irifh  poem  on  this  fubjed,  which,  unidoubtedlr  was  the 
in\iT<x  of  their  information,  concerning  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  where  Cairbar  fell, 
is  juft  now  in  my  hands.  The  circumkances  are  lefs  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
charafter  of  Cairbar,  than  thofe  rebted  by  OlTian.  As  a  tranilation  of  the  poem 
(which,  tho'  evidently  no  very  ancient  compolition,  does  not  want  poetical  merit) 
would  extend  this  note  to  too  grea^:  a  lengtli,  I  fnall  only  give  the  ftory  of  it,  in 
brief,  with  fon^e  extracts  from  the  original  Irifli. 

Ofcar,  fays  the  Irhh  bard,  was  invited  to  a  feaft,  at  Temora,  by  Cairbar  king 
of  Ireland.  A  difpute  arol'e  between  the  two  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  ot 
fpears,  which  was  ufually  made,  between  the  guefts  and  their  holl,  upon  fuch  oc- 
caiions.  In  the  courfe  of  their  altercation,  Cairbar  faid,  in  a  boaftful  manner, 
that  he  would  hunt  on  the  hills  of  Albion,  and  carry  the  fpoils  of  it  into  Ireland, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  eftbrts  of  its  inhabitants.     The  original  words  are  ; 

Briathar  buan  fin  ;  Rriathar  buan 

A  bheireadh  an  Ca-rbre  rua', 

CJii  tuga'  fe  fealg,  agus  creach 

A  h'ALBiN'  an  la'r  na  mhaireach. 
Ofcar  replied,  that,  the  next  day,  he  himfelf  would  carry  into  Albion  the  fpOila 
of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland  ;  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  ef  Guirbftr. 

Br'athar  eile  an  aghai'  fm 

A  bheirea'  an  t'Ofcar,  or,  calma 

Ga'n  tugadh  fe  fealg  agus  creach 

Do  dh'Ai-ai.v  an  la'r  na  mhaireach,  Wf. 

Ofcar, 
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But  never  more  fhall  Ofcar  rife  I  he  leans  on  his  bofiy 
Ihield.  His  fpear  is  in  his  terrible  hand  :  Erin's  fons- 
flood  diilant  and  dark.  Their  fliouts  arofe,  hke  crowd- 
ed ftreams  ;  Moi-lena  echoed  wide. 

Fingal  heard  the  found  ;  and  took  his  fathers  fpear. 
His  fteps  are  before  us  on  the  heath.  He  fpoke  the  words 
of  woe."  "  I  hear  the  noife  of  war.  Young  Ofcar  is  a- 
lone.    Rife,  fons  of  Morven;  join  the  hero's  fword." 

Offian  rufhed  along  the  heath.  Fillan  bounded  over 
Moi-lena.  Fingal  Itrode  in  his  ftrength,  and  the  light  of 
his  Ihield  is  terrible.  The  fons  of  Erin  faw  it  far  diilant ; 
they  trembled  in  their  fouls.  They  knew  that  the  wrath 
of  the  king  arofe  :  and  they  forefaw  their  death.  We 
firil  arrived ;  we  fought ;  and  Erin's  chiefs  withftood  our 
rage.  But  when  the  king  came,  in  the  found  of  his 
courfe,  what  heart  of  fteel  could  Hand  I  Erin  fled  over 
Moi-lena.  Death  purfued  their  flight.  We  faw  Ofcar 
on  his  fliield.  We  faw  his  blood  around.  Silence  dark- 
ened every  face.  Each  turned  his  back  and  wept.  The 
kin^  flrove  to  hide  his  tears.  His  gray  beard  whiftled  in 
the  wind.  He  bent  his  head  above  his  fon.  His  words 
were  mixed  with  fighs. 

"  And  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midfl;  of  thy  courfe? 
the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee  I  He  fees  thy  com- 
ing wars.  The  wars  which  ought  to  come  he  fees,  but 
they  are  cut  off  from  thy  fame.  When  fliall  joy  dwell 
at  Selma  ?  When  fliall  grief  depart  from  Morven  ?  My 
fons  fall  by  degrees :  Fingal  fliall  be  the  laft  of  his  race. 
The  fame  which  I  have  received  fhall  pafs  away  :  my 
age  will  be  without  friends.  I  fliall  flt  a  gray  cloud  in 
my  hall:  nor  fhall  I  hear  the  return  of  a  fon,  in  the  midfl: 
of  his  founding  arms.  Weep,  ye  heroes  of  Morven  I  ne- 
ver more  fliall  Ofcar  rife  I" 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal ;  dear  was  the  hero  to 
their  fouls.  He  went  out  to  battle,  and  the  foes  vanifh- 
ed  ;  he  returned,  in  peace,  amidfl:  their  joy.    No  father 

mourned 

Ofcar,  in  confequence  of  his  ilireats,  hejnin  to  lay  wade  Ireland;  but  as  he  re- 
t..-ned  with  the  fpoil  into  Uliter.  Through  the  narrow  jjafs  of  Gabhra  (Caoil- 
i^hlen-Ghahhra )  he  was  met,  by  Cairbar,  und  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  both  the 
heroes  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The  bard  gives  a  very  curious  lilt  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Ofcar,  as  they  marched  to  battle.  They  appear  to  have  been  five  hundred 
in  number,  commanded,  as  the  poet  exprefles  it,  hy  fife  heroes  of  the  bood  of  kings. 
This  poem  mentions  Fingal,  as  arriving  from  Scotland,  before  Ofcar  died  of  his 
wounds. 
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mourned  his  fon  flain  in  youth  ;  no  brother  his  brother 
of  love.  They  fell,  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the 
people  was  low  !  Bran  *  is  howhng  at  his  feet :  gloomy 
Luath  is  fad,  for  he  had  often  led  them  to  the  chafe  ; 
to  the  bounding  roe  of  the  defart. 

When  Ofcar  faw  his  friends  around,  his  bread  arofe 
with  fighs.  "  The  groans,"  he  faid,  "  of  aged  chiefs ; 
the  howling  of  my  dogs  :  the  fudden  burfis  of  fongs  of 
grief,  have  melted  Ofcar's  foul.  My  foul,  that  never 
melted  before  ;  it  was  hke  the  fteel  of  my  fword.  OfTi- 
an,  carry  me  to  my  hills  I  Raife  the  ftones  of  my  renown. 
Place  the  horn  of  the  deer,  and  my  fword  within  my 
narrow  dwelhng.  The  torrent  hereafter  may  raife  the 
earth :  the  hunter  may  find  the  ftecl  and  fay,  "  This  has 
been  Ofcar's  fword." 

"  And  fallefi:  thou,  fon  of  my  fame  I  And  fliall  I  never 
fee  thee,  Ofcar  1  When  others  hear  of  their  fons,  I  Ihall 
not  hear  of  thee.  The  mofs  is  on  thy  four  gray  ffcones ; 
the  mournful  wind  is  there.  The  battle  fliall  be  fought 
without  him  :  he  fliall  not  purfue  the  dark-brov/n  hinds. 
When  the  warrior  returns  from  battles,  and  tells  of  other 
lands  ;  I  have  feen  a  tomb,  he  will  fay,  by  the  roar- 
ing flream,  the  dark  dwelling  of  a  chief.  He  fell  by 
car-borne  Ofcar,  the  firft  of  mortal  men.  I,  perhaps, 
fliall  hear  his  voice ;  and  a  beam  of  joy  will  rife  in  my 
foul." 

The  night  would  have  defcended  in  forrow,  and  morn- 
ing returned  in  the  fliadow  of  grief:  our  chiefs  would 
have  Hood  like  cold  dropping  rocks  on  Moi-lena,  and 
have  forgot  the  war,  did  not  the  king  difperfe  his  grief, 
and  raife  his  mighty  voice.  The  chiefs,  as  new-wakened 
from  dreams,  lift  up  their  heads  around. 

"  How  long  on  Moi-lena  fliall  we  weep ;  or  pour  our 
tears  in  Ullin  ?  The  mighty  will  not  return.  Ofcar  fhall 
not  rife  in  his  ftrength.  The  vahant  rauft  fall  one  day, 
and  be  no  more  known  on  his  hills.  Where  are  our  fa- 
thers, O  warriors  I  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  ?  They 
have  fet  like  ftars  that  have  flione,  we  only  hear  the 
found  of  their  praife.  But  they  were  renowned  in  their 
day^  the  terror  of  other  times.  Thus  fliall  we  pafs,  O 
D  d  warriors, 

*  Bran  was  one  of  Fingal's  dogs.     Bran  fignifies  a  mountain-flream. 
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warriors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then  let  iis  be  renown- 
ed when  we  may  ;  and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like 
the  laft  beams  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in 
the  weft.  Ullin,  my  aged  bard  I  take  the  fliip  of  the 
king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma  of  harps.  Let  the  daugh- 
ters of  Morven  weep.  We  fhall  fight  in  Erin  for  the  race 
of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days  of  my  years  begin  to  fail : 
I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm.  My  flithers  bend  from 
their  clouds,  to  receive  their  gray-haired  fon.  But,  be- 
fore I  go  hence,  one  beam  of  fame  fliall  rife  :  fo  fliall  my 
days  end,  as  my  years  begun,  in  fame  :  my  life  fliall 
be  one  ftream  of  light  to  bards  of  other  times. 

Ullin  raifed  his  white  fails  :  the  wind  of  the  fouth 
came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the  waves  towards  Selma. 
I  remained  in  my  grief,  but  my  words  were  not  heard. 
The  feaffc  is  fpread  on  Moi-lena:  an  hundred  heroes  rear- 
ed the  tomb  of  Cairbar  :  but  no  fong  is  raifed  over  the 
chief:  for  his  foul  had  been  dark  and  bloody.  The  bards 
remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac  1  what  could  they  fay  in 
Cairbar's  praife  ? 

The  night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of  an  hun- 
dred oaks  arofe.  Fingal  fat  beneath  a  tree.  Old  Althan'^ 
flood  in  the  midft.  He  told  the  tale  of  fallen  Cormac. 
Althan  the  fon  of  Conachar,  the  friend  of  car-borne  Cu- 
chullin  :  he  dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy  Temora,  when 
Semo's  fon  fought  with  generous  Torlath.  The  tale  of 
Althan  was  mournfid,  and  the  tear  was  in  his  eye. 

"  Thef  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  Dora  J.  Gray  even- 
ing began  to  delcend.  Temora's  woods  fiiook  with  the 
blaft  of  the  unconftant  wind.  .  A  cloud,  at  length,  ga- 
thered in  the  weft,  and  a  red  ftar  looked  from  behind  its 
edge.  I  ftood  in  the  wood  alone,  and  faw  a  ghoft  on  the 
darkening  air.  His  ftride  extended  from  hill  to  hill :  his 
ihield  was  dim  on  his  fide.  It  was  the  fon  of  Semo  :  I 
knew  the  warrior's  face.  But  he  pafled  away  in  his  blaft; 
and  all  was  dark  around.     My  foul  was  fad.     I  went  to 

the 

*  Althan,  tlie  fon  of  Coiiacliar,  vas  the  chief  hard  of  Arth  king  of  Ireland. 
After  the  death  of  Arth,  Althan  attended  his  li)n  Cormae,  and  was  prefent  at  his 
death.  He  had  made  his  efcape  from  Cairbar,  by  the  means  of  C^athmor,  and 
coming  to  fingal,  related,  as  here,  the  deatli  of  his  mafler  Cormac. 

+  Althan  fpeaks. 

t  Doira,  the  woody  fide  of  a  mountain  ;  it  is  here  a  hilj  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Temora. 
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the  hall  of  fliells.  A  thoufand  lights  arofe  :  the  hundred 
bards  had  ftrung  the  harp.  Cormac  flood  in  the  midft, 
like  the  morning  ftar,  when  it  rejoices  on  the  eailern  hill, 
and  its  young  beams  are  bathed  in  fhowers.  The  fword 
of  Artho*  was  in  the  hand  of  the  king  ;  and  he  looked 
with  joy  on  its  polifhed  ftuds  :  thrice  he  ftrove  to  draw 
it,  and  thrice  he  failed  ;  his  yellow  locks  are  fpread  on 
his  fhoulders  :  his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red.  I  mourned 
over  the  beam  of  youth,  for  he  was  foon  to  fet. 

"  Althan  !"  he  faid,  with  a  fmile,  "  haft  thou  beheld 
my  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  fword  of  the  king,  furely  his 
arm  was  ftrong.  O  that  I  were  like  him  in  battle,  when 
the  rage  of  his  wrath  arofe  I  then  would  I  have  met,  like 
Cuchalhn,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Cantelal  But  years  may 
come  on,  O  Althan  I  and  ray  arm  be  ftrong.  Haft  thou 
heard  of  Semo's  fon,  the  chief  of  high  Temora  ?  He  might 
have  returned  with  his  fame  ;  for  he  promifed  to  return 
to-night.  My  bards  wait  him  with  fongs  -,  my  feaft  is 
fpread  in  Temora." 

"  I  heard  the  king  in  filence.  My  tears  began  to  flow. 
I  hid  them  with  my  aged  locks ;  but  he  perceived  my 
grief.  "  Son  of  Conacharl"  he  faid,  "  is  the  king  of  Tu- 
ra  f  low  ?  Why  burfts  thy  figh  in  fecret  ?  And  why  de- 
fcends  the  tear  ?  Comes  the  car-borne  Torlath  ?  Or  the 
found  of  the  red-haired  Cairbar  ?  They  come  I  for  I  be- 
hold thy  grief.  Molfy  Tura's  king  is  low  I  Shall  I  not 
rufti  to  battle  ?  But  I  cannot  hft  the  fpear  I  O  had  mine 
arm  the  ftrength  of  CuchuUin,  foon  would  Cairbar  fly  ; 
the  fame  of  my  fathers  would  be  renewed ;  and  the  deeds 
of  other  times  1" 

"  He  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down,  from  both 
his  fparkhng  eyes.  Grief  faddens  round:  the  bards  bend 
forward,  from  their  hundred  harps.  The  lone  blaft  touch- 
ed their  trembling  ftrings.  The  found  1  is  fad  and  low. 
A  voice  is  heard  at  a  diilance,  as  of  one  in  grief?  it  was 
Carril  of  other  times,  who  came  from  dark  Slimora  §.  He 
D  d  ij  told 

•  Arth  or  Artho,  the  father  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland. 

+  Cuchulliu  is  called  tlie  king  of  Tura,  from  a  caftle  of  that  name  on  the  coaft 
ef  Ulfter,  where  he  dwelt,  before  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  afiairs  of 
Ireland,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac. 

\  The  prophetic  found,  mentioned  in  other  poems,  which  the  harps  of  the  bards 
emitted  before  tlie  death  of  a  perfon  worthy  and  renowned.  It  is  here  an  omen  of 
the  deaih  of  Corniac,  which,  loon  after,  followed. 

§  Slimora,  a  hill  in  ConnaugUt,  near  which  Cuchullin  was  killed. 
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told  of  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  and  of  his  mighty  deeds. 
The  people  were  fcattered  round  his  tomb  :  their  arms 
lay  on  the  ground.  They  had  forgot  the  war,  for  he, 
their  fire,  was  feen  no  more. 

"  But  who,"  faid  the  foft-voiced  Carril,  "  come  like 
the  bounding  roes?  their  flature  is  like  the  young  trees 
of  the  plain,  growing  in  a  fhower :  Soft  and  ruddy  are 
their  cheeks;  but  fearlefs  fouls  look  forth  from  their  eyes? 
Who  but  the  fons  of  Ufnoth*,  the  car-borne  chiefs  of 
Etha.  The  people  rife  on  every  fide,  like  the  ilrength  of 
an  ha]f-e:xtinguifhed  fire,  when  the  winds  come,  fudden, 
from  the  defart,  on  their  ruftling  wings.  The  found  of 
Caithbat's  f  fliield  was  heard.  The  heroes  faw  Cuchul- 
lin X  in  Nathos.  So  rolled  his  fparkling  eyes :  his  fieps 
were  fuch  on  the  heath.  Battles  are  fought  at  Lego  : 
the  fword  of  Nathos  prevails.  Soon  ihalt  thou  behold 
him  in  thy  halls,  king  of  Temora  of  Groves." 

"  And  loon  may  I  behold  the  chief!"  replied  the  blue- 
eyed  king.  "  But  my  foul  is  fad  for  Cuchullin;  his  voice 
was  pleafant  in  mine  car.  Often  have  we  moved,  on 
Dora,  to  the  cliafe  of  the  dark-brown  hinds:  bis  bow  was 
unerring  on  the  mountains.  He  fpoke  of  mighty  men. 
He  told  of  the  deeds  of  my  fathers ;  and  I  felt  my  joy. 
But  fit  thou  at  the  feafi,  O  bard,  I  have  often  heard  thy 
voice.  Sing  in  the  praife  of  Chuchillin;  and  of  that 
mighty  flranger§." 

"  Day  rofe  on  woody  Temora,  with  all  the  beams  of 
the  eaft.     Trathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  fon  of  old  Gel- 
lama  ||.     "  I  behold,"  he  laid,  "  a  dark  cloud  in  the  de- 
fart, 

•  Ufnoth  chief  of  Etha,  a  diilriifl  on  the  wcflern  coaft  of  Scotland,  had  three 
fons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan,  by  Slifiaina  the  fifler  of  Cuchullin.  The  three 
brothers,  when  very  young,  were  fent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  father,  to  learu 
the  life  of  arms  under  their  uncle,  whofe  military  fame  was  very  great  in  that 
kingdom.  Tliey  harfjidl  arrived  in  Ulller  when  the  news  of  Cuchullin's  death 
arrived.  Kathos,  the  eldeft  of  the  three  brothers,  took  the  coiumaiid  of  Cuchul- 
Cn's  army,  and  made  head  againll  Cairbar  the  chief  of  AtVia.  Cairbar  having-, 
at  laft,  iniirdered  ycung  king  Cormac,  at  'Femora,  the  army  of  Nathos  (hifiecl 
lides,  and  tlie  brothers  were  obliged  to  return  into  Ulfter,  in  order  to  pafs  over 
into  Scotland.  The  fcquel  of  their  mournful  llory  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  poeni 
of  Dar-thula. 

t  Caithbait  was  grandfather  to  Cuchullin;  and  his  fliield  was  made  ufe  of  to 
alarm  Ijis  jwfterity  to  the  battles  of  the  family. 

t  That  is,  they  faw  a  mauifclt  likenels  beiw'fu  the  perfpu  of  Nathos  anJLC. 
ehnllin. 

§  Nathos  the  fon  of  Ufnoth. 

%;  Ccal-Lamha,  ivhitc-haittlii 
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fart,  king  of  Innis-fail !  a  cloud  it  feemed  at  firfl,  but  now 
a  crowd  of  men.  One  ftrides  before  them  in  his  ftrength; 
his  red  hair  flies  in  wind.  His  fhield  ghtters  to  the  beam 
of  the  eaft.     His  fpear  is  in  his  hand." 

"  Call  him  to  the  fealt  of  Temora,"  replied  the  king  of 
Erin.  "  My  hall  is  the  houle  of  flrangers,  fon  of  the  ge- 
nerous Gellamal  Perhaps  it  is  the  chief  of  Etha,  coming 
in  the  found  of  his  renown.  Hail,  mighty  *  flranger,  art 
thou  of  the  friends  of  Cormac  ?  But  Carril,  he  is  dark, 
and  unlovely  ;  and  he  draws  his  fword.  Is  that  the  fon 
of  Ufnoth,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  ?" 

"  It  is  not  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,"  faid  Carril,  "  but  the 
chief  of  Atha.  Why  comeft  thou  in  thy  arms  to  Temo- 
ra, Cairbar  of  the  gloomy  brow?  Let  not  thy  fword  rife 
againft  Cormac  I  Whither  doft  thou  turn  thy  fpeed?"  He 
paiTed  on  in  his  darknefs,  and  feized  the  hand  of  the  king. 
Cormac  forefaw  his  death,  and  the  rage  of  his  eyes  arofe. 
Retire,  thou  gloomy  chief  of  Atha  :  Nathos  comes  with 
battle.  Thou  art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall,  for  his  arm  is 
weak.  The  fword  entered  the  fide  of  the  king :  he  fell 
in  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  His  fair  hair  is  in  the  duft. 
His  blood  is  fmoking  round. 

And  art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls  f ,  O  fon  of  noble  Ar- 
tho  ?  The  fhield  of  Cuchullin  was  not  near.  Nor  the 
fpcar  of  thy  father.  Mournful  are  the  mountains  of  E- 
lin,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  is  low  ?  Blefl  be  thy  foul, 
O  Cormac  !  thou  art  darkened  in  thy  youth." 

"  His  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar,  and  he  clofed 
us  X  in  the  midft  of  darknefs.  He  feared  to  ftretch  his 
fword  to  the  bards  §  though  his  foul  was  dark.  Long 
had  we  pined  alone  :  at  length,  the  noble  Cathmor  |} 
came.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave ;  he  turned 
the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar. 

"  Chief 

*  From  this  exprefTjon,  we  underftand,  that  Cairbar  had  entered  the  palace  of 
Temora,  in  the  midtt  of  Cormac's  fpecch. 

f  Althan  fpeaks. 

X  That  is,  himfelf  and  Carril,  as  it  afterwards   appears. 

§  The  perfor.s  cf  the  hards  were  fo  facred,  that  even  he,  who  had  juft  murder- 
ed his  fovereign,  feared  to  kill  them. 

II  Cathmor  appears  the  fame  difinterefled  hero  upon  eveiy  occafion.  His  huma- 
nity  and  generoiity  were  unparalleled:  in  fhort  he  had  no  fault,  but  too  much  at- 
tachment to  fo  bad  a  brother  as  Cairbar.  His  family  connectioji  with  Cairbar  pre- 
yails,  as  he  exprefles  it,  over  every  other  confideration,  »nd  makes  him  engage 
in  a  war,  of  which  he  did  not  approve. 
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"  Chief  of  Atha  I"  he  faid,  "  how  long  wilt  thou  pain 
my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  defart ;  and 
thy  thoughts  are  dark.  But  thou  art  the  brother  of 
Cathmor,  and  he  will  tight  thy  battles.  But  Cathmor's 
foul  is  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble  hand  of  war  I  The  light 
of  my  bofom  is  flained  with  thy  deeds:  the  bards  will  not 
ling  of  my  renown.  They  may  fay,  Cathmor  was  brave, 
but  be  fought  for  gloomy  Gairbar.  They  will  pafs  over  my 
tomb  in  filence  :  my  fame  fliall  not  be  heard.  Cairbar  I 
loofe  the  bards :  they  are  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their 
voice  fliall  be  heard  in  other  years  ;  after  the  kings  of 
Temora  have  failed." 

"  We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief.  We  faw 
him  in  his  ftrength.  He  w^as  like  thy  youth,  O  Fingal, 
when  thou  firft  didft  lift  the  fpear.  His  face  was  like  the 
plain  of  the  fun,  when  it  is  bright  :  no  darknefs  travel- 
led over  his  brow.  But  he  came  with  his  thoufands  to 
Ullinj  to  aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar:  and  now  he  comes 
to  revenge  his  death,  O  king  of  woody  Morven," 

"  And  let  him  come,"  replied  the  king ;  "  I  love  a  foe 
like  Cathmor.  His  foul  is  great ;  his  arm  is  llrong,  his 
battles  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  little  foul  is  a  vapour 
that  hovers  round  the  marfliy  lake :  it  never  rifes  on  the 
green  hill,  left  the  winds  fliould  meet  it  there  :  its  dwell- 
ing is  in  the  cav^e,  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death.  Oar 
young  heroes,  O  warriors,  are  like  the  renow  n  of  our  fa- 
thers. They  fight  in  youth  ;  they  fall :  their  names  are 
in  the  fong.  Fingal  is  amidll  his  darkening  years.  He 
mult  not  fall,  as  an  aged  oak,  acrofs  a  fecret  ftream. 
Near  it  are  the  Heps  of  the  hunter,  as  it  lies  beneath  the 
wind.  Hoiv  has  that  tree  fallen  P  He,  whillling,  Ihides 
along. 

"  Raife  the  fong  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven,  that  our 
fouls  may  forget  the  pall.  The  red  liars  look  on  us  from 
the  clouds,  and  lilently  defcend.  Soon  fliall  the  gray 
beam  of  the  morning  rife,  and  fiiew  us  the  foes  of  Cor- 
mac.  Filian  I  take  the  fpear  of  the  king  ;  go  to  Mora's 
dark-brown  fide.  Let  thine  eyes  travel  over  the  heath, 
like  flames  of  fire.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fingal,  and  the 
courfe  of  generous  Cathmor.  I  hear  a  dillant  found,  like 
the  falling  of  rocks  in  the  defart.  But  flrikc  thou  thy 
1  fliield 
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iliield,.at  times,  that  they  may  not  come  through  night, 
and  the  fame  of  Morven  ceafe.  I  begin  to  be  alone,  my 
fon,  and  I  dread  the  fall  of  my  renown." 

The  voice  of  the  bards  arofe.  The  king  leaned  on  the 
fnield  of  Trenmor.  Sleep  defcended  on  his  eyes ;  his  fu- 
ture battles  rofe  in  his  dreams.  The  hoft  are  fleeping  a- 
round.  Dark-haired  Fillan  obferved  the  foe.  His  fteps 
are  on  a  diftant  hill:  we  hear,  at  times,  his  clanging 
fllield. 


TEMORA: 


T     E     M     O    R   A 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
TMs  book  opens,  we  may  fuppole,  about  miduiglit,  with  a  foliloquy  of  Oflian,  who  had  retired,  from 
the  reft  of  the  army,  to  mourn  for  his  fon  Ofcar.  Upon  hearing  tlie  noife  of  Cathmor's  army  ap* 
preaching,  he  went  to  find  out  his  brother  Fillan,  \vho  kept  the  watcli,  on  the  hill  of  Mora,  in  the 
front  of  iFiiigal's  army.  In  the  convcrfation  of  the  brothers,  the  epifode  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Tren- 
mor,  who  -was  tlie  firft  king  of  Ireland,  is  introduced,  which  lays  open  the  origin  of  tlie  contefts 
betisecn  Caei  and  Fir-l)olg,  the  two  nations  who  firft  pofTcfTed  tlicmfelves  of  that  ifland.  OfTian 
kindles  a  fire  on  Mora ;  upon  which  Cathmor  defifted  from  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  furprifmg 
the  army  of  the  Caledonians.  He  calls  a  council  of  his  chiefs;  reprimands  Foldath  for  ad^iiliiig  a 
night-attack,  as  the  Irifh  army  were  fo  much  fuperior  in  immber  to  the  enemy.  The  bard  Fonar 
introduces  the  flory  ofCrothar,  the  anceftor  of  the  king,  which  throws  further  light  on  the  hiftory 
of  Ireland,  and  the  origin.d  pretenfions  of  the  family  of  Atha,  to  tlie  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The 
Irifh  chiefs  lie  down  to  reft,  and  Cathniorhimfelf  undertakes  the  watch.  In  his  circuit  roujid  the 
army,  he  is  met  by  Odian.  The  interview  of  the  two  heroes  is  dcfcribed.  Cathmor  obtains  a  pro- 
iiiife  from  Oflian,  to  order  a  funeral  ehgy  to  he  fnng  over  tlie  grave  of  Cairbar;  it  being  the  opi- 
nion of  the  time?,  tiiat  the  fouls  of  the  dead  could  not  be  happy,  till  their  elegies  were  fung  by  a  bari 
Morning  comes.  Cathmor  and  Odian  part;  and  the  latter,  cafually  meeting  with  Carril  the  fon  of 
iunfena,  fends  that  bard,  with  a  funeral  fong,  to  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. 


BOOK  II. 

i*  ATHER*  of  heroes,  Trenmorl  dweller  of  eddying  winds! 
where  the  dark-red  courfe  of  thunder  marks  the  troubled 
clouds  I  Open  thou  thy  ftormy  halls,  and  let  the  bards  of 
old  be  near :  let  them  draw  near,  with  their  fongs  and 
their  half  viewlefs  harps.  No  dweller  of  mifty  valley 
comes ;  no  hunter  unknown  at  his  ftreams ;  but  the  car- 
borne  Ofcar  from  the  folds  of  war.  Sudden  is  thy  change, 
my  fon,  from  what  thou  wert  on  dark  Moi-lena  I  The 
blaft  folds  thee  in  its  flvirt,  and  ruftles  along  the  Iky. — 
Doft  thou  not  behold  thy  father,  at  the  ftream  of  night  ? 
The  chiefs  of  Morven  fleep  far  dillant.  They  have  loft 
E  e  no 

•  Though  this  book  has  little  action,  it  is  not  the  leaft  important  part  of  Te- 
tnora.  The  poet,  in  fcveral  epifodes,  runs  up  the  caufe  of  the  war  to  the  very 
fource.  The  firil  population  of  Ireland,  the  wars  between  the  two  nations  who 
originally  polleffed  that  ifland,  its  firft  race  of  kings,  and  the  revolutions  of  its  go- 
vernment, are  important  faifls,  and  are  delivered  by  the  poet,  with  fo  little  mix- 
ture of  the  fabulous,  that  one  cannot  help  preferring  his  accounts  to  the  impro- 
bable fiaions  of  the  Scottifh  and  Irifli  hjllorians.  The  Mileiian  fables  of  thofe 
gentlemen  bear  about  them  the  marks  of  a  late  invention.  To  trace  their  legends 
to  their  fource  would  be  no  diiEcult  talk;  but  a  difquifition  of  this  fort  would  ex- 
tend this  note  too  far. 
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no  foil.  But  ye  have  loft  a  hero,  Chiefs  of  ftreamy  Moi 
ven  !  Who  could  equal  his  ftrength,  when  battle  rolled 
againft  his  fide,  like  the  darknefs  of  crowded  waters  ? — . 
Why  this  cloud  on  Offian's  foul  ?  It  ought  to  burn  in 
danger.  Erin  is  near  with  her  holt.  The  king  of  Mor- 
ven  is  alone.  Alone  thou  fhalt  not  be,  my  father,  while 
I  can  lift  the  fpear. 

I  rofe,  in  my  rattling  arms.  I  liftened  to  the  wind  of 
night.  The  fhield  of  Fillan*  is  not  heard.  I  Hiook  for 
the  fon  of  Fingal.  Why  fhould  the  foe  come,  by  night ; 
and  the  dark-haired  warrior  fail  1  Diftant,  fullen  mur- 
murs rife  :  like  the  noife  of  the  lake  of  Lego,  when  its 
Waters  fhrink,  in  the  days  of  frofi,  and  all  its  burfting 
ice  refounds.  The  people  of  Lara  look  to  heaven,  and 
forefee  the  ftorm.  My  Ileus  are  forward  on  the  heath  : 
the  fpear  of  Ofcar  in  my  hand.  Red  liars  looked  from 
high.  I  gleamed,  along  the  night.  I  faw  Fillan  filent 
before  me,  bending  forward  from  Mora's  rock.  He  heard 
the  fliout  of  the  foe ;  the  joy  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  heard 
my  founding  tread,  and  turned  his  lifted  fpear. 

"  Comeft  thou,  fon  of  night,  in  peace  ?  Or  dofl  thou 
meet  my  wrath  ?  The  foes  of  Fingal  are  mine.  Speak, 
or  fear  my  Heel.  I  fland,  not  in  vain,  the  lliield  of  Mor- 
ven's  race." 

"  Never  mayft  thou  ftand  in  vain,  fon  of  blue-eyed 
Clatho.  Fingal  begins  to  be  alone  ;  darknefs  gathers  on 
the  laft  of  his  days.    Yet  he  has  twof  fons  who  ought  to 

Ihine 

*  We  undeiftand,  from  the  preceding  book,  that  Gathmor  was  near  with  an 
army.  Wlien  Cairbar  was  killed,  the  tribes  who  attended  him  fell  back  to  Gath- 
mor; who,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  had  taken  a  refolution  to  furprife  Fingal  by 
night.  Fillan  was  dilpatched  to  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  war,  in  the  front  of  the 
Caledonians,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  Gathmor.  In  this  f.tuation  were  aft'airs 
when  Offian,  upon  hearing  the  noife  of  the  approaching  enemy,  went  to  find  out 
his  brother.  Their  converfation  naturally  introduces  tlie  ej^ifode,  concerning Co- 
nar  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  Irifti  monarch,  which  is  io  necefiary  to  the  un- 
derflanding  the  foundation  of  the  rebellion  and  ufurpation  of  Cairbar  and  Gath- 
mor. Fillan  was  the  youngell  of  the  Ions  of  Fingal,  then  living.  lie  and  Rof- 
mina,  meutioned  in  the  battle  of  Lor  a,  were  the  only  childern  of  the  king,  by  Cla- 
tho the  daughter  of  Cathulla  king  of  Inillore,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Ros-crana,  the  d.inghter  of  Gorinac  Mac-Conar  king  of  Ireland. 

f  That  is,  two  fons  in  Ireland.  Ferg-us,  the  fecond  fon  of  Fingal,  was,  at  that 
time,  on  an  expedition,  which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  lefllr  poems  of  Olfiau. 
He,  according  to  fome  traditions,  was  the  anceftor  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere  or 
Arcath,  commonly  called  Fergus  the  fecond  in  the  Scottifli  hiilories.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Fergus,  over  the  Scots,  is  placed,  by  the  moll  approved  an- 
nals of  Scotland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifth  age:  a  full  century  after  the  death 
•if  OlFian.     The  genealog)'  of  his  family  is  recorded  llius  by  the  highland  Sena- 

chies 
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iliine  in  war.    Who  ought  to  be  two  beams  of  light,  near 
I    the  ileps  of  his  departure." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  repHed  the  youth,  "  it  is  not  long 
fince  I  raifed  the  fpear.  Few  are  the  marks  of  ray  fword 
in  battle,  but  my  foul  is  fire.  The  chiefs  of  Bolga  *  crowd 
around  the  fliicld  of  generous  Cathmor.  Their  gathering- 
is  on  that  heath.  Shall  my  Heps  approach  their  holt  ?  1 
yielded  to  Ofcar  alone,  in  the  ftrife  of  the  race,  on  Cona."* 
"  Fillan,  thou  fbalt  not  approach  their  hoft  ;  nor  fall 
before  thy  fame  is  known.  My  name  is  heard  in  long  : 
when  needful  I  advance.  From  the  Ikirts  of  night  I  Ihall 
view  their  gleaming  tribes.  Why,  Fillan,  didft  thou 
fpeak  of  Ofcar,  to  call  forth  my  figh.^  I  muil  forget  f  the 
warrior,  till  the  llorm  is  rolled  away.  Sadnefs  ought  not 
to  dwell  in  danger,  nor  the  tear  in  the  eye  of  war.  Our 
fathers  forgot  their  fallen  fons,  till  the  noife  of  arms  was 
part.  Then  forrow  returned  to  the  tomb,  and  the  fong 
.of  bards  arofe. 

"  Conar§  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,  firft  of  mortal 

men.  His  battles  were  on  every  coaft.  A  thoufand  llreams 

rolled  down  the  blood  of  his  foes.     His  fame  filled  green 

Erin,  like  a  pleafant  gale.     The  nations  gathered  in  Ul- 

E  e  ij  lin, 

chies;  Fergus  Mac-Arcath  JMac-Chongcal,  Mac-Fergiis,  Mac-Fiongael  na  buai':  i.  e. 
Fergus  the  fon  of  Arcath,  the  fon  of  Conga],  the  Ion  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  FingaJ 
the  viHorious.  This  fubje£l  is  treated  more  at  large,  in  the  Differtation  prefixe4 
to  the  poems. 

*  The  Ibuthern  parts  of  Ireland  went,  for  fome  time,  under  the  name  of  Bol- 
ga, from  the  Fir-bolg  or  Belgrc  of  Britain,  who  fettled  a  colony  there.  Bolg  fig- 
nifies  a  quiver,  from  which  proceeds  Fir-holg,  i.  e.  bow-men,  fo  called  from  their 
uiing  bows,  more  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

t  It  is  remarkable,  that,  after  this  paflage,  Ofcar  is  not  mentioned  In  all  Te- 
mora.  The  fituations  of  the  charaif^ers  who  a<?l  in  the  poem  are  fo  interefting, 
tlia-  others,  foreign  to  the  fubjeot,  could  not  be  introduced  with  any  lullre.  Though 
the  epilbde,  which  follows,  may  feein  to  flow  naturally  enough  from  the  conver- 
fation  of  the  brothers,  yet  I  ha4"e  Ihewn,  in  a  preceding  note,  and,  more  at  large 
in  the  DiiTertation  prefixed  to  this  colledlion,  that  the  poet  had  a  farther  defign  in 
view. 

§  Conar,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  was  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Fingal.  It  was  on  account  of  this  family  connedion,  that  Fingal  was 
engaged,  in  fo  many  wars  in  the  caufe  of  the  race  of  Conar.  Tho'  few  of  the 
anions  of  Trenmor  are  mentioned  in  Ofllan's  poems,  yet,  from  the  honoin-able  ap- 
pellations bellowed  on  him,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was,  in  the  days  of  the  poet, 
the  moll  renowned  name  of  antiquity.  The  molt  probable  opinion  concerning 
him  is,  that  he  was  the  firft,  who  united  the  tribes  of  the  Caledonians,  and  com- 
manded them,  in  chief,  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Romans.  The  genealogifts 
of  the  North  have  traced  his  family  far  back,  and  given  a  lift  of  his  unceftors  to 
CuannvJr  nan  Ian,  or  Conmor  of  the  fwords,  who,  according  to  them,  was  the  firft 
who  crofiisd  the  great /ea,  to  Caledonia,  from  which  circumftance  his  name  pro- 
ceeded, which  fignines  Great  ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient  a  date,  however, 
are  little  to  be  depended  upon- 
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lin,  and  they  bleffed  the  king  ;  the  king  of  the  race  of 
their  fathers,  from  the  land  of  hinds. 

"  The  chiefs*  of  the  fouth  were  gathered,  in  the  dark- 
nefs  of  their  pride.  In  the  horrid  cave  of  Moma,  they 
mixed  their  fecret  words.  Thither  often,  they  faid,  the 
fpirits  of  their  fathers  came  ;  fhewing  their  pale  forms 
from  the  chinky  rocks,  and  reminding  them  of  the  honour 
of  Bolga.  Why  fhould  Conar  reign,  the  fon  of  ftreamy 
Morven  ? 

"  They  came  forth,  like  the  ftreams  of  the  defart,  with 
the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes.  Conar  was  a  rock 
before  them  :  broken  they  rolled  on  every  fide.  But  of- 
ten they  returned,  and  the  fons  of  Ullin  fell.  The  king 
flood,  among  the  tombs  of  his  warriors,  and  darkly  bent 
his  mournful  face.  His  foul  was  rolled  into  itfelf ;  he 
marked  the  place  where  he  was  to  fall ;  when  Trathal 
came,  in  his  ftrength,  the  chief  of  cloudy  Morven.  Nor 
did  he  come  alone;  Colgarf  was  at  his  fide;  Colgar  the 
fon  of  the  king  and  of  white-bofomed  Sohn-corma. 

"  As  Trenmor,  clothed  with  meteors,  defcends  from 
the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark  ftorm  before  him 
over  the  troubled  fea  :  fo  Colgar  defcended  to  battle,  and 
wafted  the  echoing  field.  His  father  rejoiced  over  the 
hero  :  but  an  arrow  came.  His  tomb  was  raifed,  without 
a  tear.  The  king  was  to  revenge  his  fon.  He  lightened 
forward  in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at  her  ftreams. 

"  When  peace  returned  to  the  land,  and  his  blue  waves 

bore  the  king  to  Morven  :  then  he  remembered  his  fon, 

and  poured  the  fdent  tear.     Thrice  did  the  bards,  at  the 

cave  of  Furmono,  call  the  foul  of  Colgar.     They  called 

him  to  the  hills  of  his  land;  he  heard  them  in  his  mift. 

Trathal  placed  his  fword  in  the  cave,  that  the  fpirit  of 

his  fon  might  rejoice.  ,  ^  , 

°        -^  "  Colgar 

•  The  chiefs  of  the_Fir-bolg  who  pnfTencd  themfelves  of  the  fouth  of  Ireland, 
prior,  perhaps,  to  the  fettlement  of  the  Cat'l  of  Caledonia,  and  the  Hebrides,  in 
Uifter.  From  the  femiel,  it  appears  that  the  Fir-holc;  were,  by  much,  the  mod 
powerful  nation  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Cael  muil  have  fubniitted  to  thtm, 
had  they  not  received  fuccours  from  their  mother-country,  under  the  command 
of  Conar. 

■\  Co\g-tr,  fiercely-looking  warrior.  Sulin-corma,  blue  eyes.  Collar  was  the  eld- 
eft  of  the  fons  of  Trathal :  Comhal,  who  Mas  the  father  of  tingal,  was  very 
young  when  the  preient  expedition  to  Ireland  happened.  It  is  remarkable,  that, 
of  all  his  anceftors,  the  poet  makes  the  leaft  mention  of  Comhal  ;  which,  proba- 
bly, proceeded  from  the  unfortunate  life  and  untimely  death  of  that  hero.  From 
fome  pafTages,  concerning  him,  we  learn,  indeed,  that  he  was  brave,  but  he  want- 
ed conduft. 
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"  Colgar*,  fon  of  Trathil,"  faid  Fillan,  "  thou  wert 
renowned  in  youth  I  But  the  king  hath  not  marked  my 
fwoi-d,  bright- fireaming  on  the  field.  I  go  forth  with  the 
crowd  :  I  return,  without  my  fame.  But  the  foe  ap- 
proaches, Offian.  I  hear  their  murmur  on  the  heath. 
The  found  of  their  ileps  is  hke  thunder,  in  the  bofom  of 
the  ground,  w^hen  the  rocking  hills  fliake  their  groves, 
and  not  a  blaft  pours  from  the  darkened  Iky." 

Sudden  I  turned  on  my  fpear,  and  raifed  the  flame  of 
an  oak  on  high.  I  fpread  it  large  on  Mora's  wind.  Cath- 
mor  flopt  in  his  courfe.  Gleaming  he  (lood,  like  a  rock, 
on  w  hole  fides  are  the  wandering  of  blafts  ;  which  feize 
its  echoing  rtreams  and  clothe  them  over  with  ice.  So 
Hood  the  friend  f  of  ftrangers.  The  winds  lift  his  heavy 
locks.  Thou  art  the  talleil  of  the  race  of  Erin,  king  of 
ftreamy  Atha  I 

"  Firfl  of  bards,"  faid  Cathmor,  "  Fonar  J,  call  the 
chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red-haired  Cormar,  dark-browed  Mal- 
thos,  the  fide-long-looking  gloom  of  Maronan.  Let  the 
pride  of  Foldath  appear:  the  red-rolling  eye  of  Turlotho. 
Nor  let  Hidalla  be  forgot ;  his  voice,  in  danger,  is  like  the 
found  of  a  fhower,  when  it  falls  in  the  blaited  vale,  near 
Atha's  faihng  fl:ream." 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They  bent  for- 
ward to  his  voice,  as  if  a  fpirit  of  their  fathers  fpoke  from 
a  cloud  of  night.  Dreadful  Ihone  they  to  the  light;  like 
the  fall  of  the  llream  of  Brumo||,  when  the  meteor  lights 
it  before  the  nightly  ftranger.  Shuddering,  he  Hops  in 
his  journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam  of  the  morn. 

Why 

•  The  poet  begins  here  to  mark  ftrongly  the  c'naratSer  of  Fillan,  who  is  to 
make  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  fequel  of  the  poein.  He  has  the  impatience,  the 
ambition,  and  fire  which  are  peculiar  to  a  young  hero.  Kindled  with  the  fame  of 
Colgar,  he  forgets  his  untimely  fall.  From  Fillan's  expreffions  in  this  palTage,  it 
would  feem,  that  he  was  negleded  by  Fingal,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

t  Cathmor  is  diilinguifhed,  by  this  honourable  title,  on  account  of  his  genero- 
fity  to  ftrangers,  which  was  fo  great  as  to  be  remai-kablc,  even  in  thofe  days  of 
hofpitality. 

\  Fonar,  the  man  of  Jong.  Before  the  introduftion  of  Chriftianity,  a  name  was 
not  impofed  upon  any  perfon,  till  he  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  fome  remark- 
able aftion,  from  which  his  name  fliould  be  derived. 

II  Brumowasa  place  of  worlhip  (Fing.  B.  VI.)  in  Craca,  which  is  fuppofedtobe 
one  of  the  illes  of  Shetland.  It  was  thought,  that  the  fpirits  of  the  deceafed 
haunted  it,  by  night,  which  adds  more  terror  to  thq  dcfcription  introduced  here. 
The  horrid  circle  of  El  umo,  where  often,  they  faid,  the  ghofls  of  the  dead  howled 
round  thtjlone  of  fear. 
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"  Why  *  delights  Foldath,"  faid  the  king,  "  to  pour  the 
blood  of  foes,  by  night?  Fails  his  arms  in  battle,  in  the 
beams  of  day  ?  Few  are  the  foes  before  us,  why  fliould 
we  clothe  us  in  mill  ?  The  vahant  delight  to  flime,  in 
the  battles  of  their  land.  Thy  counfel  was  in  vain,  chief 
of  Moma;  the  eyes  of  Morven  do  not  lleep.  They  are 
watchful,  as  eagles,  on  their  moily  rocks.  Let  each  col- 
lect, beneath  his  cloud,  the  ftrength  of  his  roaring  tribe. 
To-morrovv'  I  move,  in  light,  to  meet  the  foes  of  Bolga  I 
Mighty  f  was  he,  that  is  low.  the  race  of  Eorbal-duthul  I 

"  Not  unmarked,"  faid  Foldath,  "  were  my  fteps  before 
thy  race.  In  light,  I  met  the  foes  of  Cairbar  ;  the  war- 
rior praifed  my  deeds.  But  his  Hone  was  raifed  without 
a  tear?  No  bard  fimg  |:  over  Erin's  king;  and  lliall  his 
foes  rejoice  along  their  mofly  hills?  No:  they  muil:  not 
rejoice  :  he  v^^as  the  friend  of  Foldath.  Our  words  were 
mixed,  in  fecret,  in  Moma's  filent  care;  whilft  thou,  a 
boy  in  the  field,  purfuedft  the  thidle's  beard.  With  Mo- 
ma's fons  1  Ihall  rulli  abroad,  and  find  the  foe,  on  his 
duiky  hills.  Fingal  fliall  lie  without  his  fong,  the  gryy- 
haired  king  of  Selma." 

"  Dofl  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,"  replied  the  chief  (?f 
Atha;  "  doft  thou  think  that  he  can  fall,  Vv'ithout  his  fame, 
in  Erin  ?  Could  the  bards  be  filent,  at  the  tomb  of  the 
mighty  Fingal  ?  The  fong  would  burlf  in  fecret;  and  the 
ipirit  of  the  king  rejoice.  It  is  when  thou  Ihalt  fall,  that 
the  bard  fliall  forget  the  fong.  Thou  art 'dark,  chief  of 
Moraa,  thougli  thine  arm  is  a  tempeil  in  war.  Do  I  for- 
get the  king  of  Erin,  in  his  narrow  houfe  ?  My  foul  is 
not  loft  to  Cairbar,  the  brother  of  Diy  love.  I  marked  the 
bright  beams  of  joy,  which  travelled  over  his  cloudy  mind, 
when  I  returned,  v/ith  fame,  to  Atha  of  the  flreams." 

Tall  they  removed,  beneath  the  words  of  the  king;  each 
to  his  own  dark  tribe;  where  humming,  they  rolled  on 
the  heath,  faint-gUttering  to  the  ftars  ;  like  waves  in  the 

rocky 

•  From  this  pafTage  it  appears,  that  it  was  Foldath  who  hacJL^'dvifed  the  right  at- 
tack.  The  gloomy  charader  of  Foldath  is  properly  contrafted  to  the  generous, 
the  open  Cathmor. 

t  By  this  exclamation,  Cathmor  intimates  tliat  he  intends  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  brother  Cairbar. 

I  To  have  no  funeral  elegj'  fiing  over  his  tomb,  was,  in  thofe  days,  reckoned 
the  greatell  misfortune  that  could  befal  a  man  ;  as  his  foul  could  not  otherwifs 
be  admitted  to  the  oiry  hall  of  his  fathers. 
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rocky  bay,  before  the  nightly  wind.  Beneath  an  oak,  lay 
the  chief  of  Atha  :  his  fiiield,  a  dufky  round,  hung  high. 
Near  him,  againll  a  rock,  leaned  the  ftranger  *  of  Inis- 
huna :  that  beam  of  hght,  with  wandering  locks,  from 
Lumon  of  the  roes.  At  dillance  rofe  the  voice  of  Fonar, 
with  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  old.  The  fong  fails,  at  times, 
in  Lubar's  growing  roar. 

"  Crotharf ,"  begun  the  bard,  "  firft  dwelt  at  Atha's 
mofiy  ftream.  A  thoufand  :|:  oaks,  from  the  mountains, 
formed  his  echoing  hall.  The  gathering  of  the  people  was 
there,  around  the  feaft  of  the  blue-eyed  king.  But  who, 
among  his  chiefs,  was  like  the  ftately  Crothar.^  Warriors 
kindled  in  his  prefence.  The  young  ligh  of  the  virgins 
rofe.  In  Alnecma§  was  the  warrior  honoured;  the  tirfl 
of  the  race  of  Bolga. 

"  He  purfued  the  chafe  in  UUin :  on  the  mcfs-covered 
top  of  Drumardo.  From  the  wood  looked  the  daughter 
of  Cathmin,  the  blue-rolling  eye  of  Con-lama.  Her  figh 
rofe  in  fecret.  She  bent  her  head,  midft  her  wandering 
locks.  The  moon  looked  in,  at  night,  and  faw  the  white- 
tolling  of  her  arms?  for  fhe  thought  of  the  mighty  Cro- 
thar,  in  the  feafon  of  her  dreams. 

Three  days  feafted  Crothar  with  Cathmin.  On  the 
foy-rth  they  awaked  the  hinds.  Con-lama  moved  to  the 
chafe,  with  all  her  lovely  Heps.  She  met  Crothar  in 
the  narrow  path.     The  bow,  fell,   at  once,  from  her 

hand 

•  By  thejlranger  of  Iiiis-huna,  is  meant  Sulmalla,  the  daugliter  of  Conmorking 
of  Inis-huna,  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  South-Britain,  which  is  next  to  the 
Irilh  coail.  She  had  followed  Cathmor  in  dilguife.  Her  ftory  is  related  at  large 
in  the  fourth  hook. 

f  Crothar  was  the  anceftor  of  Cathmor,  and  the  firft  of  his  family,  who  had 
fettled  in  Atha.  It  was  in  his  time,  that  the  firft  wars  were  kindled  between  the 
Fir-bolg  and  Gael.  The  propriety  of  the  epifode  is  evident ;  as  the  conteft  which 
originally  rofe  between  Croihar  and  Conar,  fubfifted  afterwards  between  their 
pofterity,  and  was  the  fonndation  of  the  ftory  of  the  poem. 

\  From  this  circumftance  we  may  learn,  that  the  art  of  building  with  ftone  was 
not  known  in  Ireland  lb  early  as  the  days  of  Crothar.  When  the  colony  were 
long  fettled  in  the  country,  the  arts  of  civil  life  began  to  increafe  among  them; 
for  we  find  mention  made  of  the  towers  of  Atha  in  the  time  of  Cathmor,  which 
could  not  well  be  applied  to  wooden  buildings.  .In  Caledonia  they  begun  very 
early  to  build  with  ftone.  None  of  the  houfes  of  Fingal,  e.xcepting  Ti-foirmal 
were  of  wood  Ti-foirmal  was  the  great  hall  where  the  hards  met  to  repeat  their  com- 
pofitions  annually,  before  they  fubmitted  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  king  in  Selma. 

§  Alnecma,  or  Alnecmacht,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Connaught.  Ullin  is 
ilill  the  Irilh  name  of  the  province  of  Ullter.  To  avoid  the  multiplying  of  notes, 
I  fiiall  here  give  the  fignification  of  the  names  in  this  epifode.  Drumardo,  hi^h- 
ridge.  Cathmin,  calm  in  battle.  Con-lamha,  foft  hand.  Turloch,  rr.anoj  tk« 
tiuiver.     Ccirraul,  blue  eye. 
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hand.  She  turned  her  face  away,  and  hulf-hid  it  wi'li 
her  locks.  The  love  of  Crothar  rofe.  He  brought  the 
white-bofomed  maid  to  Atha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong  in 
her  prefence ;  joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter  of  Ullin. 

"  The  pride  of  Torloch  role,  a  youth  who  loved 
the  white-handed  Con-lama.  He  came,  with  battle,  to 
Alnecma  ;  to  Atha  of  the  roes.  Cormul  went  forth  to 
the  ftrife,  the  brother  of  car-borne  Crothar.  He  went 
forth,  but  he  fell,  and  the  figh  of  his  people  rofe.  Si- 
lent and  tall,  acrofs  the  ftream,  came  the  darkening 
ftrength  of  Crothar  :  He  rolled  the  foe  from  Alnecma, 
and  returned,  midfl  the  joy  of  Con-lama. 

"  Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured  on  blood. 
The  tombs  of  the  vahant  rife.  Erin's  clouds  are  hung 
round  with  gholls.  The  chiefs  of  the  fouth  gathered 
round  the  echoing  fliield  of  Crothar.  He  came  with 
death  to  the  paths  of  the  foe.  The  virgins  wept,  by 
the  ftreams  of  Ullin.  They  looked  to  the  mill  of  the 
hill,  no  hunter  defcended  from  its  folds.  Silence  dark- 
ened m  the  land  :  blails  fighed  lonely  on  grafly  tombs. 

"  Defcending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  v/ith  all  his 
rufthng  wings,  when  he  forfakes  the  blaft  with  joy,  the 
fon  of  Trenmor  came  ;  Conar,  arm  of  death,  from  Mor- 
ven  of  the  groves.  He  poured  his  might  along  green 
Erin.  Death  dimly  flrode  behind  his  fword.  The  fons 
of  Bolga  fled,  from  his  courfe,  as  from  a  ftream,  that 
burfting  from  the  ftormy  defart,  roils  the  fields  together, 
with  all  their  echoing  woods.  Crothar  *  met  him  in 
battle  :  but  Alnecma's  warriors  fled.  The  king  of  Atha 
flowly  retired,  in  the  grief  of  his  foul.  He,  afterwards, 
Ihone  in  the  fouth;  but  dim  as  the  fun  of  autumn;  when 
he  vifits,  in  his  robes  of  mill,  Lara  of  dark  ftreams.  The 
withered  grafs  is  covered  with  dew  :  the  field,  though 
brigTit,  is  fad." 

"Why 

•  The  delicacy  of  the  bard,  with  regard  to  Crothar,  is  remarkable.  As  he  was 
the  anccftor  of-Cathmor,  to  whom  the  cpilbde  is  addrelTed,  the  bard  Ibftenshis  de- 
feat, by  only  mentioning  that  \,\%  people  fled.  Cathmor  took  the  long  of  Fonar  in 
an  unfuveurable  light.  The  bards,  being  of  the  order  of  the  Draids,  who  pre- 
tended to  a  foreknowledge  of  events,  were  fiippofed  to  have  iome  fupernatural 
prefcience  of  futurity.  The  king  thought,  that  the  choice  of  Fonar's  fong  pro- 
ceeded, from  his  forefeeing  the  uniortunate  ilTue  of  the  war;  and  that  his  own 
fate  was  fliadowed  out,  in  that  of  his  ancellor  Crothar.  The  attitude  of  the  bard, 
after  the  reprimand  of  his  patron,  is  piAurefque  and  afl'eAing.  We  admire  the 
fjieech  of  Cathmor,  but  lament  th_p  etiedl  it  has  on  the  feeling  foul  of  the  good  old 
poet. 
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"  Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me,"  faid  Cathmor, 
"  the  memory  of  thofe  who  fled  ?  Has  fome  ghoft,  from 
his  dulky  cloud,  bent  forward  to  thme  ear ;  to  frighten 
Cathmor  from  the  field  with  the  tales  of  eld  ?  Dwellers 
of  the  folds  of  night,  your  voice  is  but  a  blaft  to  me  ; 
which  takes  the  gray  thiftle's  head,  and  ftrews  its  beard 
on  ftreams.  Within  my  bofum  is  a  voice ;  others  hear 
it  not.  His  foul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to  flirink  back 
from  war. 

Abaftied  the  bard  finks  back  in  night :  retired,  he 
bends  above  a  flream,  his  thoughts  are  on  the  days  of 
Atha,  when  Cathmor  heard  his  fong  with  joy.  His  tears 
come  rolling  down :  the  winds  are  in  his  beard. 

Erin  fleeps  around.  No  lleep  comes  down  on  Cath- 
mor's  eyes.  Dark,  in  his  foul,  he  faw  the  fpirit  of  low- 
laid  Cairbar.  He  faw  him,  without  his  fong,  rolled  in  a 
blaft  of  night.  He  rofe.  His  fteps  were  round  the  hoft. 
He  ftruck,  at  times,  his  echoing  fhield.  The  found  reach- 
ed Offian's  ear,  on  Mora  of  the  hinds. 

"  Fillan,"  I  faid,  "  the  foes  advance.  I  hear  the  fliield 
of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  narrow  path.  Offian  iliall  mark 
their  courfe.  If  over  my  fall  the  hoft  fhall  pour ;  then  be 
thy  buckler  heard.  Awake  the  king  on  his  heath,  left 
his  fame  fliould  ceafe."  I  ftrode,  in  all  my  rattling  arms; 
wide-bounding  over  a  ftream  that  darkly  winded,  in  the 
lield,  before  the  king  of  Atha,  Green  Atha's  king,  with 
lifted  fpear,  came  forward  on  my  courfe.  Now  would  we 
have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  like  two  contending  ghofts, 
that  bending  forward,  from  two  clouds,  fend  forth  the 
roaring  winds ;  did  not  Offian  behold,  on  high,  the  hel- 
met of  Erin's  kings.  The  eagle's  wing  fpread  above  it, 
rurtling  in  the  breeze.  A  red  ftar  looked  through  the 
plumes.  I  ftopt  the  lifted  fpear. 

"  The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me !  Who  art  thou, 
fon  of  night?  Shall  Offian's  fpear  be  renowned,  when  thoa 
art  lowly-laid?"  At  once  he  dropt  the  gleaming  lance. 
Growing  before  me  feemed  the  form.  He  ftretched  his 
hand  in  night ;  and  fpoke  the  words  of  kings. 

"  Friend  of  the  fpirit  of  heroes,  do  I  meet  thee  thus  in 

fhades  ?  1  have  wifhed  for  thy  Itately  Iteps  in  Atha,  in 

the  days  of  feafts.  Why  ffiould  my  fpear  nov/  arife?  The 

F  f  fun 
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fun  mufl:  behold  us,  Oflian;  when  we  bend,  gleaming,  in 
the  ftrife.  Future  warriors  fhall  mark  the  place  :  and, 
ihuddering,  think  of  other  years.  They  lliall  mark  it, 
like  the  haunt  of  gholls,  pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the  foul." 

"  And  Iliall  it  be  forgot,"  I  faid,  "  where  we  meet  in 
peace  ?  Is  the  remembrance  of  battles  always  pleafant  to 
the  foul  ?  Do  not  we  behold,  with  joy,  the  place  where 
our  fathers  fealled?  But  our  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  on  the 
field  of  their  wars.  This  ftone  fliall  rife,  with  51II  its  mofs^ 
and  fpeak  to  other  years.  Here  Cathmor  and  OJJian  met  I 
the  <warrms  met  in  peace!  When  thou,  O  ftone,  flialt  fail : 
and  Lubar's  ftream  roll  quite  away  I  then  fhall  the  tra- 
veller come,  and  bend  here,  perhaps,  in  reft.  When  the 
darkened  moon  is  rolled  over  his  head,  our  fliadowy  forms 
may  come,  and,  mixing  with  his  dreams,  remind  him  of 
this  place.  But  why  turneft  thou  fo  dark  away,  fon  of 
Borbar-duthui*.?" 

"  Not  forgot,  fon  of  Fingal,  fhall  we  afcend  thefe  winds. 
Our  deeds  are  ftreams  of  light,  before  the  eyes  of  bards. 
But  darknefs  is  rolled  on  Atha :  the  king  is  low,  without 
his  fong  :  ftill  there  was  a  beam  towards  Cathmor  frorrs 
his  llormy  foul ;  like  the  moon,  in  a  cloud,  amidft  the 
dark-red  courfe  of  thunder." 

"  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  "  my  wTath  dwells  not  in 
his  houfef .  My  hatred  flies,  on  eagle-wing,  from  the 
foe  that  is  low.  He  fliall  hear  the  fong  of  bards;  Cair- 
bar  fliall  rejoice  on  his  winds." 

Cathmor's  fwelling  foul  arofe :  he  took  the  dagger  from 
his  fide;  and  placed  it  gleaming  in  my  hand.  He  placed 
it,  in  my  hand,  with  fighs,  and,  lilent,  ftrode  away.  Mine 
eyes  followed  his  departure.  He  dimly  gleamed,  like  the 
form  of  a  ghoft,  which  meets  a  traveller  by  night,  on 
the  dark-fkirted  heath.  His  words  are  dark  like  longs  of 
old  I  with  morning  ftrides  the  unfinilhed  fliade  away. 

Who 

*  Borbar-duthul,  the  fwly  ivanior  of  the  dark-brown  eyes.  That  his  name  fuit- 
ed  well  with  his  charadler,  we  may  ealily  conceive,  from  the  ftory  delivered  con- 
cerning him,  by  Maltlios,  toward  the  end  of  the  fixth  book.  He  was  the  brother 
of  that  ColcuUa,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  epifode  which  begins  the  foiu-th  book. 

f  The  grave,  often  poetically  called  a  houfe-  This  reply  of  OfHan  aboimds  with 
the  moil  exalted  fentiments  of  a  noble  mind.  Though,  of  all  men  living,  he  wns 
the  moll  injured  by  Cairbar,  yet  lie  laid  afide  his  rage  as  the ybf  was  low.  How 
different  is  this  from  the  behaviour  of  the  heroes  of  other  ancient  poem^  Cynthi.-: 
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Who  *  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  ?  From  the  folds  of 
the  morning  milt  ?  The  drops  of  heaven  are  on  his  head. 
His  fleps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  fad.  It  is  Carril  of  other 
times.  He  comes  from  Tara's  filent  cave.  I  behold  it 
dark  in  the  rock,  through  the  thin  folds  of  milt.  There, 
perhaps,  Cuchullin  lits,  on  the  blait  which  bends  its  trees. 
Pleafant  is  the  fong  of  the  morning  from  the  bard  of  Erin! 

"  The  waves  crowd  away  for  fear:  they  hear  the  found 
of  thy  coming  forth,  O  fun  I  Terrible  is  thy  beauty,  fon 
of  heaven,  when  death  is  folded  in  thy  locks ;  when  thou 
roileft  thy  vapours  before  thee,  over  the  blalled  hoft.  But 
pleafant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunter,  litting  by  the  rock 
in  a  ilorm,  when  thou  looked  from  thy  parted  cloud, 
and  brightened  his  dewy  locks  ;  he  looks  down  on  the 
fl'-eamy  vale,  and  beholds  the  defcent  of  roes.  How  long 
ilialt  thou  rife  on  war,  and  roll,  a  bloody  fliield,  through 
heaven  ?  I  fee  the  deaths  of  heroes  dark-wandering  over 
thy  face  !" 

"  Why  wander  the  words  of  Carril  I  does  the  fon  of 
heaven  mourn  I  he  is  unilained  in  his  courfe,  ever  rejoi- 
cing in  his  fire.  Roll  on,  thou  carelefs  light ;  thou  too, 
perhaps,  muft  fall.  Thy  dun  robe  f  may  feize  thee,  ilrug- 
gling,  in  thy  iky. 

"  Pleafant  is  the  voice  of  the  fong,  O  Carril,  to  OiFian's 
foul  I  It  is  like  the  fliower  of  the  morning,  when  it  comes 
through  the  rudling  vale,  on  which  the  fun  looks  through 
mill,  juft  riling  from  his  rocks.  But  this  is  no  time,  O 
bard,  to  fit  down,  at  the  llrife  of  fong.  Fingal  is  in  arms 
on  the  vale.  Thou  feeft  the  flaming  lliield  of  the  king. 
His  face  darkens  between  his  locks.  He  beholds  the  wide 
rolling  of  Erin. 

"  Does  not  Carril  behold  that  tomb,  befide  the  roaring 
dream  ?  Three  dones  lift  their  gray  heads,  beneath  a 
bending  oak.  A  king  is  lowly  laid:  give  thou  his  foul  to 
the  wind.  He  is  the  brother  of  Cathmor  I  open  his  airy 
hall.  Let  thy  fong  be  a  dream  of  joy  to  Cairbar's  dark- 
enedghoft."  ^^..  TEMORA: 

*  The  morning  of  the  fecond  day,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem,  comes  on. 
After  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  his  bard,  retired  to  the 
cave  of  Tura,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moi-lena,  the  fcene  of  the  poem 
of  Temora.  His  cafual  appearance  here  enables  Olilan  to  fulfil  immediately  the 
promife  he  had  made  to  Cathmor,  of  cauiing  the  funeral  fo?ig  to  be  pronounced 
over  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.     This  book  takes  up  only  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours. 

t  By  the  dun  robe  of  the  fun,  is  probably  meant  an  eclipfe. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Morning  coming  on,  Finjtal,  after  a  fpeech  to  his  people,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul,  the  fon  of 
Morni ;  !t  being  the  cuftora  of  the  times,  th.it  the-  king  ihouid  not  engage,  till  the  neceflity  of  aiTairs 
required  his  fuiierior  valour  and  condudt.  The  king  and  Offian  retire  to  the  rock  of  Cormul,  which 
overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  The  bards  fing  the  war-foiig.  The  general  conflift  is  dclcrib- 
ed.  Gaul,  tlie  fon  of  Morni,  diftingnilhes  himf.lf ;  kills  Tur-lathon,  cliief  of  Moruth,  and  other 
chiefs  of  k'fler  name.  On  the  other  hand,  Foldath,  \vho  commanded  the  Irifli  army  (for  Cathmor, 
after  tlie  e.Kample  of  Fingal,  kept  liimfelf  from  battle)  figl.ts  gallantly;  kills  Ccnnal,  chief  of  Dun,- 
lora,  and  advances  to  engage  Gaul  himfelf.  Gaul,  in  the  mean  time,  being  wounded  in  the  hand, 
by  a  random  arrow,  Ik  covered  by  Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  perforins  prodigies  of  valour. 
Niijht  coi.ies  on.  The  horn  of  Fingal  recalls  his  army.  The  bards  meet  them,  with  a  congratula- 
tory fong,  in  wlijch  the  praifes  of  Gaul  and  Filhm  are  particularly  celebrated.  The  chiefs  fit  down 
at  a  feafl;  Fingal  miffcs  Connal.  The  epifode  of  Connal  and  Duthcaron  is  introduced;  which  throws 
further  light  on  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Ireland.  Carril  is  difpatched  to  raife  the  tomb  of  Connal. 
The  adUoirof  this  book  takes  up  the  fecond  day,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 


BOOK   III. 

W  HO  is  that,  at  blue-flreaming  Lubar;  by  the  bending 
hill  of  the  roes  ?  Tall,  he  leans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high, 
by  nightly  winds.  Who  but  Corahal's  fon,  brightening  in 
the  lalt  of  his  fields  ?  His  gray  hair  is  on  the  breeze  :  he 
half  imflieathes  the  fword  of  Luno.  His  eyes  are  turned 
to  Moi-lena,  to  the  dark  rolling  of  foes;  Dofl  thou  hear 
the  voice  of  the  king?  It  is  like  the  burfting  of  a  ftream, 
in  the  defart,  when  it  comes  between  its  echoing  rocks, 
to  the  blafted  field  of  the  fan. 

"  Wide-feirted  comes  down  the  foe  I  Sons  of  woody 
Morven,  arife.  Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  my  land,  on  whofe 
brown  fides  are  the  rolling  of  v/aters.  A  beam  of  joy 
comes  on  my  foul;  I  fee  them  mighty  before  me.  It  is 
when  the  foe  is  feeble,  that  the  fighs  of  Fingal  are  heard; 
left  death  fhould  come,  without  renown,  and  darknefs 
dwell  on  his  tomb.  Who  fiiall  lead  the  war,  againft  the 
hoft  of  Alnecma  ?  It  is  only  when  danger  grows,  that  my 
fword  fiiall  fliine.  Such  was  the  curtom,  heretofore,  of 
Trenmor  the  ruler  of  winds :  and  thus  defcended  to  bat- 
tle the  blue-fhielded  Trathal." 

2     ..  The 
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The  chiefs  bend  towards  the  king :  each  darkly  feems 
to  claim  the  war.  They  tell,  by  halves,  their  mighty 
deeds :  and  turn  their  eyes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the 
reft:  the  fon  of  Morni  flood  :  filent  he  fl^ood,  for  who  had 
not  heard  of  the  battles  of  Gaul  ?  They  rofe  within  his 
foul.  His  hand,  in  fecret,  feized  the  fword.  The  fword 
which  he  brought  from  Strumon,  when  the  fl;rength  of 
Morni  failed*. 

On  his  fpear  Hood  the  fon  of  Clatho  f  in  the  wander^ 
ing  of  his  locks'.  Thrice  he  raifed  his  eyes  to  Fingal:  his 
voice  thrice  failed  him,  as  he  fpoke.  Filkn  could  not 
boalt  of  battles  ;  at  once  he  ftrode  away.  Bent  over  a 
diftant  ftream  he  ftood  :  the  tear  hung  in  his  eye.  He 
'ftruck,  at  times,  the  thiftle's  head,  with  his  inverted  fpear. 

Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong  he  beheld  his  fon. 
He  beheld  him,  with  buriling  joy;  and  turned,  amidft 
his  crowded  foul.     In  filence  turned  the  king  tovrards 

Mora 

*  Strumon, //r^'tw  of  the  hill,  the  name  of  the  feat  of  the  family  of  Gaul,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Selma.  During  Gaul's  expedition  to  Tromathon,  mentioned  in 
tha  poem  of  Oithona,  Morni  his  father  died.  Morni  ordered  the  fhuord  of  Strumon, 
(which  had  been  preferved,  in  the  family,  as  a  relique,  from  tlie  <lay&  of  Cclgach 
the  mod  renowned  of  his  anceilors)  to  be  laid  by  his  fide,  in  the  tomb:  at  the 
fame  time,  leaving  it  in  charge  tQ  his  fon,  not  to  take  it  from  thence,  till  he  .was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  Not  long  after,  two  of  his  brothers  being  flain,  in 
battle,  by  Coldaronnan,  chief  of  Clutha,  Ganl  v^ent  to  his  father's  tomb  to  take 
X\i^  fword.  His  addrefs  to  the  fpirit  of  the  deceafgd  hero,  is  the  the  only  part  now 
remaining,  of  a  poem  of  Olllaii,  on  the  fubjefl.  1  fhall  here  lay  it  before  the 
reader. 

Ganl.  "  Breaker  of  echoing  fliields,  whofe  head  is  deep  in  fliades;  hear  me  from 
jhe  darknefs  of  Clora,  O  fon  of  Colgach,  hear! 

No  luilling,  like  the  eagle's  wing,  comes  over  the  ecurfc  of  my  flreams.  Deep- 
bofomed  in  the  mid  of  the  defart,  O  king  of  Strumon,  hear! 

Dwellert  thou  in  the  (hadowy  breeze,  that  pours  its  dark  wave  over  the  grafs? 
Ceafe  to  llrew  the  beard  of  the  thiflle;  O  chief  of  Clora,  hear! 

Or  ri4eft  tlioq  on  4  beam,  ainidtl  the  dark  trouble  of  clouds?  Poureft  thou  the 
loud  wind  on  feas,  to  roll  their  blue  waves  over  illesr  hear  me,  father  of  Gaul; 
amidil  thy  terrors,  hear! 

The  rullling  of  eagles  is  heard,  the  nnirmuring  oaks  fliak?  their  heads  on  the 
Iiills;  dreadful  and  pleafant  is  thy  approach,  friend  of  the  dwelling  of  heroes. 

Morni-  Who  awakes  me,  in  the  midil  of  my  cloud,  where  my  locks  of  mill 
fpread  on  the  winds?  Mixed  with  the  nolle  of  llreams,  why  riles  the  voice  of 
Gaul? 

Caul.  My  foes  are  aroiind  me,  Morni :  their  dark  fliips  defcend  from  their 
waves.     Give  the  fword  of  Strumon,  that  beam  which  thou  hidell  in  thy  night. 

Morni  Take  the  fword  of  reiounding  Sirumon;  I  look  on  thy  war,  my  Ion;  I 
look,  a  dim  meteor,  from  my  cloud:  bluc-lhie!ded  Gaul,  deflrov  " 

t  Clatho  was  the  daughter  of  Cathulla,  king  of  Iniftorc.  Fingal,  in  one  of  his 
FX]ieditions  to  that  ifland,  fell  in  love  wiih  Clatho,  and  took  her  to  wife,  after 
the  death  of  Ros-cva>ia,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland. 

Clatho  was  the  mother  of  Ryno,  T'lllan,  and  Eofmina,  mentioijd  in  the  Battle 
ef  Lcra.  P'illan  is  often  called  the  Ion  of  Clatho,  to  dillinguiih  him  from  thofe  fous 
Vjuch  Fingal  had  by  Ros-crdna. 
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Mora  of  woods.  He  hid  the  big  tear  with  his  locks.  At 
length  his  voice  is  heard. 

"  Firft  of  the  fons  of  Morni ;  thou  rock  that  defieft;  the 
ftorm  I  Lead  thou  my  battle,  for  the  race  of  low-laid 
Cormac.  No  boy's  llafFis  thy  fpear:  no  harmlefs  beam 
of  light  thy  fword.  Son  of  Morni  of  fteeds,  behold  the  foe ; 
deilroy.  Fillan,  obferve  the  chief:  he  is  not  calm  in 
ftrife  :  nor  burns  he,  heedlefs,  in  battle;  my  fon,  obferve 
the  king.  He  is  ftrong  as  Lubar's  ftream,  but  never  foams 
and  roars.  High  on  cloudy  Mora,  Fingal  fhall  behold  the 
war.  Stand,  Oflian  *,  near  thy  father,  by  the  falling 
ftream.  Raife  the  voice,  O  bards;  Morven,  move  beneath 
the  found.  It  is  my  latter  field;  clothe  it  over  with  Hght." 

As  the  fudden  rifing  of  winds ;  or  diftant  rolling  of 
troubled  feas,  when  fome  dark  ghoft,  in  wrath,  heaves 
the  billows  over  an  ifle,  the  feat  of  mill,  on  the  deep,  for 
many  dark-brown  years :  fo  terrible  is  the  found  of  the 
hoft,  wide-moving  over  the  field.  Gaul  is  tall  before 
them  :  the  fcreams  glitter  within  his  ftrides.  The  bards 
raifed  the  long  by  his  fide ;  he  ftruck  his  ihield  between. 
On  the  Ikirts  of  the  blalf,  the  tuneful  voices  rofe. 

On  Crona,  faid  the  bards,  there  burlis  a  ftream  by  night. 
It  fwells,  in  its  own  dark  courfe,  till  morning's  early 
beam.  Then  comes  it  white  from  the  hill,  with  the  rocks 
and  their  hundred  groves.  Far  be  my  ftcps  from  Crona: 
Death  is  tumbling  there.  Be  ye  a  ftream  from  Mora,  fons 
of  cloudy  Morven. 

"  Who  rifes,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha?  the  hills  are 
troubled  before  the  king  I  The  dark  woods  echo  round, 
and  hghten  at  his  fteel.  See  him,  amidft  the  foe,  like 
Colgach'sf  fportful  ghoft;  when  he  fcatters  the  clouds, 

and 

*  Ullin  being  fent  to  Morven  with  the  body  of  Ofcar,  OfTi.in  a.ttenJs  his  father, 
in  quality  of  cliief  bard. 

f  There  are  I'ome  traditions,  but,  T  believe,  of  late  invention,  that  this  Colgach 
was  the  fame  with  the  Galgacus  of  Tacitus.  He  was  the  ancetlor  of  Gaul,  the 
fon  of  Morni,  and  appears,  from  fome,  really  ancient,  traditions,  to  have  been 
king,  or  Vergobret,  of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  henue  proceeded  th.e  pretenfions  of 
the  family  of  Morni  to  the  throne,  whijh  created  a  good  deal  of  dillurbance,  both 
to  Conihal  and  his  fon  Fingal.  The  lirll  was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe  ;  and 
it  was  after  Fingal  was  grown  up,  that  they  were  reduced  to  obedience.  'Colgach 
i^^\'a&%fieicdy-looking;  which  is  a  very  proper  name  for  a  warrii:»-,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  origin  of  Galgacus;  tho'  I  believe  it  a  matter  of  mere  conjeifiure,  that 
the  Colgach  here  mentioned  was  the  fame  with  that  hero.  I  cannot  help  obferv- 
ing,  with  how  much  propriety  the  fong  of  the  bards  is  condi'.aed.  GauJ,  whofe 
wperiijnce  might  have  rendered  his  couJu-S  cautious  in  war,  hus  :hti  example  of 

his 
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and  rides  the  eddying  wings  I  It  is  Morni*  of  the  bound- 
ing fteeds  I  Be  hke  thy  father,  Gaul  I 

"  Sehna  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the  trembhng 
liarps.  Ten  youths  carry  the  oak  of  the  feall.  A  dillant 
fun-beam  marks  the  hill.  The  dufky  waves  of  th^  blalt 
fly  over  the  fields  of  grafs.  Why  art  thou  fo  filent,  Mor- 
ven  ?  The  king  returns  with  all  his  fame.  Did  not  the 
battle  roar  ;  yet  peaceful  is  his  brow  ^.  It  roared,  and 
Fingal  overcame.     Be  like  thy  father,  Fillan." 

They  moved  beneath  the  fong.  High  waved  their 
arms,  as  rufhy  fields,  beneath  autumnal  winds.  On 
Mora  ftood  the  king  in  arms.  Mill  flies  round  his  buck- 
ler broad,  as,  aloft,  it  hung  on  a  bough,  on  Cormul's 
moffy  rock.  In  filence  I  fl;ood  by  Fingal,  and  turned 
my  eyes  on  Cromla'sf  wood  :  left  I  fliould  behold  the 
hoft,  and  rufli  amidft  my  fwelling  foul.  My  foot  is  for- 
ward on  the  heath.  I  glittered,  tall,  in  fteel :  like  the 
falhng  ftream  of  Tromo,  which  nightly  winds  bind  over 
with  ice.  The  boy  fees  it,  on  high,  gleaming  to  the 
early  beam  :  towards  it  he  turns  his  ear,  and  wonders 
why  it  is  fo  lilent. 

Nor  bent  over  a  ftream  is  Cathmor,  like  a  youth  in  a 
peaceful  field  :  wide  he  drew  forward  the  war,  a  dark 
and  troubled  wave.  But  vv^hen  he  beheld  Fingal  on  Mo- 
ra, his  generous  pride  arofe.  "  Shall  the  chief  of  Atha 
fight,  and  no  king  in  the  field?  Foldath  lead  my  people 
forth.   Thou  art  a  beam  of  fire." 

Forth  ilfued  the  chief  of  Moma,  like  a  cloud,  the  robe 
of  ghofts.  He  drew  his  fword,  a  flame,  from  his  fide;  and 
bade  the  battle  move.  The  tribes,  like  ridgy  waves,  darlc 
pour  their  ftrength  around.  Haughty  is  his  ftride  before 
them:  his  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath.  He  called  the  chief  of 
Dunrathol;  and  his  words  were  heard. 

"  Cormul, 

his  father,  juil  nifliing  to  battle,  fet  before  his  eyes.  Fillin,  on  the  other  hand, 
whofe  youth  might  make  him  impetuous  and  unguarded  in  adtion,  is  put  in  mind 
of  the  iedate  and  fercne  behaviour  of  Fingal  upon  like  occalions. 

*  The  expedition  of  Morni  to  Cliitha,  alluded  to,  is  handed  down  in  tradition. 

t  The  mountain  Cromla  Was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Icene  of  this  poem  ; 
which  \yas  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Fingal. 

t  Dun-ratho,  a  hill  •■with  a  plain  on  its  top.  Cormuil,  blue  lye-  Foldath  dil- 
patches,  here,  Cormul  to  lie  in  ambudi  behind  the  army  of  the  Caledonians.  This 
Ipcech,  fuits  well  with  the  charuifler  of  Foldath,  which  is,  throughout,  haughty 
and  prefumptuous.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  fpeech,  we  find  the  opinion  of 
the  times,  concerning  the  unhappineis  of  the  fouls  of  tliofe  who  were  iiui^edwith 
out  the  funeral  fong.  This  doiSrine,  no  doubt,  was  inculcated  by  the  bjrds,  i" 
make  their  order  refpei51able  and  neceffary. 
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"  Cormiil,  tlioii  beholdell:  that  path.  It  \Tinds  green 
behind  the  foe.  Place  thy  people  there ;  lell  Moryeu 
fhould  efcapc  from  my  fword.  Bards  of  green-valleyed 
Erin,  kt  no  voice  of  yom's  arife.  The  fons  of  Morven 
muft  full  without  fong.  They  are  the  foes  of  Cairbar. 
Hereafter  lliall  the  traveller  meet  their  dark,  thick  mill 
on  Lena,  where  it  wanders,  x/ah  their  ghods,  befide  the 
reedy  lake.  Never  (liall  they  rife,  without  long,  to  the 
dwelling  of  winds." 

Cormul  darkened,  as  he  went :  behind  him  ruilied  his 
tribe.  They  funk  beyond  the  rock  :  Gaul  fpoke  to  Fil- 
lan  of  Moruth ;  as  his  eye  purfaed  the  courfe  of  the  dark- 
eyed  king  of  Dunratho.  "  Thou  beholdeft  the  fteps  of 
Cormul ;  let  thine  arm  be  ftrong.  When  he  is  low,  fon 
of  Fingal,  remember  Gaul  in  war.  Here  I  fall  forward 
into  battle,  amidll  the  ridge  of  fhields." 

The  fign  of  death  arofe  :  the  dreadful  found  of  Mor- 
ni's  fliield.  Gaul  poured  his  voice  between.  Fingal  rofe, 
high  on  Mora.  He  faw  them,  from  wing  to  wdng,  bend- 
ing in  the  ft  rife.  Gleaming,  on  his  own  dark  hill,  the 
ftrength  of  Atha  ftood.  They  were  like  two  fpirits  of 
heaven,  ftanding  each  on  his  gloomy  cloud  ;  when  they 
pour  abroad  the  wdnds,  and  lift  the  roaring  feas.  The 
blue-tumbling  of  waves  is  before  them,  marked  with  the 
paths  of  whales.  Themfelves  are  calm  and  bright ;  and 
the  gale  lifts  their  locks  of  mift. 

What  beam  of  hght  hangs  high  in  air  ?  It  is  Morni's 
dreadful  fword.  Death  is  ftrewed  on  thy  paths,  O  Gaul; 
thou  foldeft  them  together  in  thy  rage.  Like  a  young 
oak  falls  Tur-lathon*,  with  his  branches  round  him.  His 
iiigh-bofomed  fpoufe  ftretches  her  white  arms,  in  dreams, 
to  the  returning  king,  as  flie  fleeps  by  gurghng  Moruth, 
in  her  difordered  locks.  It  is  his  ghoft,  Oichoma  ;  the 
chief  is  lowdy  laid.  Hearken  not  to  the  winds  for  Tur- 
lathon's  echoing  fliield.  It  is  pierced,  by  his  ft  reams, 
and  its  found  is  paft  away. 

,     Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath  :  he  winds  his 

courfe  in  blood.     Connal  met  him  in  fight ;  they  mixed 

their  clanging  fteel.      Why  ftiould  mine  eyes  behold 

G  g  them  I 

*  Tur-Iathon,  broad  truni  of  a  tree.     Morath,  great  Jlream.     Oichaoma,  mile 
gnatd.     Dun-lora,  the  hill  of  the  noify  Jlream,     Duth-caron,  dark-brovm  man. 
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them  I  Connal,  thy  locks  are  gray.  Thou  wert  the  friend 
of  flrangers,  at  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Dunlora.  When 
the  fkies  were  rolled  together;  then  thy  feaft  was  fpread. 
The  llranger  heard  the  winds  without ;  and  rejoiced  at 
thy  burning  oak.  Why,  ion  of  Duth-caron,  art  thou 
laid  in  blood  I  The  blafted  tree  bends  above  thee  :  thy 
fliield  hes  broken  near.  Thy  blood  mixes  with  the  ftream; 
thou  breaker  of  the  flrieldsl 

I  took  the  fpear,  in  my  wrath  ;  but  Gaul  ruflied  for- 
ward on  the  foe.  The  feeble  pafs  by  his  fide  ;  his  rage 
is  turned  on  Moma's  chief.  Now  they  had  raifed  their 
deathful  fpears  :  unfeen  an  arrow  came.  It  pierced  the 
Iiand  of  Gaul ;  his  Iteel  fell  founding  to  earth.  Young 
Fillan  came*,  with  Cormul's  fliield,  and  ftretched  it  large 
before  the  king.  Foldath  fent  his  fhout  abroad,  and 
kindled  all  the  field :  as  a  blail  that  lifts  the  broad-wing  - 
ed  flame,  over  Lumon'sf  echoing  groves. 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,"  laid  Gaul,  "  thou  art  a 
beam  from  heaven ;  that  coming  on  the  troubled  deep, 
binds  up  the  tempefl;'s  wing.  Cormul  is  fallen  before 
thee.  Early  art  thou  in  the  fame  of  thy  fathers.  Rufh 
not  too  far,  my  hero,  1  cannot  lift  the  fpear  to  aid.  I 
fiand  harmlefs  in  battle :  but  my  voice  fiiall  be  poured 
abroad.  The  fons  of  Morven  fiiall  hear,  and  remember 
my  former  deeds." 

His  terrible  voice  rofe  on  the  wind,  the  holl  bend  for- 
v/ard  in  the  fight.  Often  had  they  heard  him,  at  Stru- 
mon,  v/hen  he  called  them  to  the  chafe  of  the  hinds. — 
Himfelf  flood  tall,  amidll  the  war,  as  an  oak  in  the  Ikirts 
of  a  fi:orm,  which  now  is  clothed,  on  high,  in  mill: :  then 
ihews  its  broad,  waving  head;  the  mufing  hunter  lifts  his 
eye  from  his  own  rufiiy  field. 

My  foul  purfues  thee,  O  Fillan,  through  the  path  of 
thy  fame.  Thou  rolledft  the  foe  before  thee.  Now  Fol- 
dath, perhaps,  would  fly  ;  but  night  came  down  with  its 
clouds ;  and  Cathmor's  horn  was  heard.  The  fons  of 
Morven  heard  the  voice  of  Fingal,  from  Mora's  gathered 
2  mill: . 

•  Fillin  bad  been  difpatched  by  Gaul  to  oppofe  Cormul,  who  had  been  fent  by 
Foldiith  to  lie  in  ambiifli  behind  the  Caledonian  army.  It  appears  that  Fillan 
liad  killed  Cormul,  othervvile  he  could  not  be  I'uppofed  to  have  poITeffed  hindeli' 
of  the  Ihleld  of  that  chief. 

+  Lumon,  bending  hill;  a  mountain  in  Innis-hnna.  or  tliat  part  <!»f"  SMini-Uritaf? 
which  ib  over-againll  the  Iridi  roaft. 
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mid.  The  bards  poured  their  fong,  like  dew,  on  the  re- 
turning war. 

"  Wlio  comes  from  Strumon,"  they  faid,  "  amidft  her 
wandering  locks  ?  She  is  mournful  in  her  fteps,  and  lifts 
her  blue  eyes  towards  Erin.  Why  art  thou  fad,  Evir- 
choma*?  Who  is  like  thy  chief  in  renown?  He  defcend- 
ed  dreadful  to  battle ;  he  returns,  like  a  light  from  a 
cloud.  He  lifted  the  fword  in  wrath  :  they  fhrunk  be- 
fore blue-rlbielded  Gaul ! 

"  J'^y»  ^^^^  ^h^  ruftling  gale,  comes  on  the  foul  of  the 
king.  He  remembers  the  battles  of  old ;  the  days, 
wherein  his  fathers  fought.  The  days  of  old  return  on 
Fingal's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  fon.  As 
the  fun  rejoices,  from  his  cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams 
have  raifed,  as  it  fhakes  its  lonely  head  on  the  heath ;  fo 
joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan. 

"  As  the  rolhng  of  thunder  on  hills,  when  Lara's 
fields  are  ftill  and  dark,  fuch  are  the  Heps  of  Morven 
pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the  ear.  They  return  with  their 
found,  like  eagles  to  their  dark-browed  rock,  after  the 
prey  is  torn  on  the  field,  the  dun  fons  of  the  bounding 
hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice  from  their  clouds,  fons  of 
ftreamy  Cona." 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on  Mora  of  the 
hinds.  A  flame  rofe,  from  an  hundred  oaks,  which  winds 
had  torn  from  Cormul's  ileep.  The  feafl  is  fpread  in  the 
midft  :  around  fit  the  gleaming  chiefs.  Fingal  is  there  in 
his  ftrength;  the  eagle-wingf  of  his  helmet  founds:  the 
rulUing  blaft s  of  the  weft,  unequal  rullied  through  night. 
Long  looked  the  king  in  filence  round :  at  length  his 
words  were  heard. 

"  My  foul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  behold  a  breach 
among  my  friends.  The  head  of  one  tree  is  low :  the 
fqually  wind  pours  in  on  Selma.  Where  is  the  chief  of 
Dun-lora  I  Ought  he  to  be  forgot  at  the  feaft  ?  When 
did  he  forget  the  ftranger,  in  the  midft  of  his  echoing 
hall :  Ye  are  filent  in  my  prefence  I  Connal  is  then  no 
G  g  ij  more. 

"  Evir-choama,  mild  andjlately  maid,  the  wife  of  Gaul.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  CafJu-conglas,  chief  of  I-dronlo,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

t  The  kings  of  Morven  and  Ireland  had  a  plume  of  eagle's  feathers,  by  way  of 
ornament,  in  their  helmets.  It  was  from  this  diftinguiflned  mark  that  Oflian  knew 
Cathmor,  in  the  lecond  book. 
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more.  Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior,  like  a  ftream  of  light. 
Sv.'ift  be  thy  courfe  to  thy  fathers,  in  the  folds  of  the 
molmtain-winds,  Ollian,  thy  foul  is  fire  :  kindle  the 
memory  of  the  king.  Awake  the  battles  of  Connal, 
when  firft  he  flione  in  war.  The  locks  of  Connal  were 
gray  ;  his  days  of  youth  *  were  mixed  with  mine.  In 
one  day  Duth-caron  iirll  flrung  our  bows  againll  the  roes 
of  Dunlora." 

"  Many,"  I  faid,  "  are  our  patlis  to  battle,  in  green- 
hilled  Innis-fail.  Often  did  our  fails  arife,  over  the  blue- 
tumbling  waters  ;  when  we  came,  in  other  days,  to  aid 
the  race  of  Conar.  The  ftrife  roared  once  in  Alnecma, 
at  the  foam-covered  dreams  of  Duth-ulaf .  With  Cor- 
mac  defcended  to  battle  Duth-caron  from  cloudy  Mor- 
ven.  Nor  defcended  Duth-caron  alone,  his  fon  was  by 
his  fide,  the  long-haired  youth  of  Connal,  lifting  the  firll 
of  his  fpears.  Thou  didft  command  them,  O  Fingal,  to 
aid  the  king  of  Erin. 

"  Like  the  hurtling  llrength  of  a  ftream,  the  fons  of 
Bolga  rufiied  to  war:  tlolc-ullaj  was  before  them,  the 
chief  of  blue-fireaming  Atha.  The  battle  was  mixed  on 
the  plain,  like  the  meeting  of  two  ilormy  feas.  Cormac^ 
Ihone  in  his  own  firife,  bright  as  the  furms  of  his  fathers. 

But, 

•  After  the  death  of  Comhal,  and  during  the  uf'urpation  of  the  tribe  of  Morni, 
Fingai  \vas  educated  in  private  by  Duth-caron.  It  was  then  he  contrafled  that 
intimacy,  with  Connal  the  fon  of  Duth-caron,  which  occafions  his  regretting  fo 
much  his  fall.  When  Fingai  was  grown  up,  he  foon  reduced  the  tribe  of  Mor- 
Tii ;  and,  as  it  appears  from  the  i'ublequent  epifode,  fent  Duth-carrn  and  his  Ion 
Connal  to  the  aid  of  Cormac,  the  ion  of  Corar,  king  of  Ireland,  w  ho  was  driven 
to  the  laft  extremity,  by  the  infurrcdlions  of  the  Fir-bolg.  This  epifode  throws 
farther  light  on  the  contefts between  the  Gael  and  Fir-bolg;  and  is  the  more  va-, 
luable  upon  that  account. 

t  Duih-u!a,  a  river  in  Connaught ;  it  lignifies,  dark-n/JJjinj  water. 

■\  Colc-ulla, /rwj  look  in  readivefs  ;  he  was  the  brother  of  Borbar-duthul,  the 
father  of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who,  after  the  death  of  Cormac  the  fon  of  Ariho, 
fucceifively  mounted  the  Iriih  throne. 

§  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  the  fecond  king  of  Ireland,  of  the  race  of  the 
Caledonians.  This  infurrefiion  of  tlie  Fir-bolg  happened  towards  the  latter  twd. 
of  the  long  reign  of  Cormac.  From  feveral  cpifodes  and  poems,  it  appears,  that 
he  never  jioffelied  the  Irifn  throne  peaceably.  The  party  of  tlie  fan  ily  of  Atha 
liad  made  feveral  attempts  to  overturn  the  iiicceflion  in  the  race  of  Conar,  before 
they  efiedcd  it,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho.  Ireland,  from 
the  moll  ancient  accounts  concerning  it,  I'eems  to  have  l)een  always  fo  dil'turbed 
by  domellic  commotions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fuy,  w'htther  it  ever  was,  for  any 
length  of  time,  i'ubjeft  to  one  monarch.  It  is  certain,  that  every  province,  if  not 
every  Imall  (iillridi,  had  its  own  king.  One  of  thofe  petty  piinces  aihimed,  at  time?, 
the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  and,  on  account  of  his  iupenor  force,  or  in  cafes  of 
public  danger,  was  acknowledged  by  the  reil  as  fiicn ;  but  the  fuccelHon,  from 
father  to  fon,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  eftablilhed.  It  was  the  divifions  a- 
niongft  tbemfelves,  aiiling  from  the  bad  conllitutipn  of  tlitir  govcnmieni,  that, 
at  lall,  fubjecled  the  Irjili  to  ii  iortign  ;okc. 
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But,  far  before  the  reft,  Duth-caron  hewed  down  the  foe. 
Nor  llept  the  arm  of  Connal,  by  his  father's  fide.  Atha 
prevailed  on  the  plain :  hke  fcattered  mift,  fled  the  peo- 
ple of  UUin.* 

"  Then  rofe  the  fword  of  Duth-caron,  and  the  fteel  of 
broad -fliielded  Connal.  They  fhaded  their  flying  friends, 
like  two  rocks  with  their  heads  of  pine.  Night  came 
down  on  Duth-ula :  filent  ftrode  the  chiefs  over  the  field. 
A  mountain  ftream  roared  acrofs  the  path,  nor  could 
Duth-caron  bound  over  its  courfe.  Why  ftands  my  fa- 
ther ?"  faid  Connal,  "  I  hear  the  rufliing  foe." 

"  Fly,  Connal,"  he  faid  ;  "  thy  father's  fl;rength  be- 
gins to  fail.  I  come  wounded  from  battle  ;  here  let  me 
reft  in  night.  "  But  thou  flialt  not  remain  alone,  faid 
Connal's  burfting  figh.  My  fliield  is  an  eagle's  wing  to 
cover  the  king  of  Dun-lora."  He  bends  dark  above  the 
chief:  the  mighty  Duth-caron  dies. 

"  Day  rofe,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely  bard  ap- 
peared, deep-muling  on  the  heath  :  and  could  Connal 
leave  the  tomb  of  his  father,  till  he  fhould  receive  his 
fame  ?  He  bent  the  bow  againft  the  roes  of  Duth-ula ;  he 
fpread  the  lonely  feaft.  Seven  nights  he  laid  his  head  on 
The  tomb,  and  faw  his  father  in  his  dreams.  He  faw  him 
joUed  dark,  in  a  blaft,  like  the  vapour  of  reedy  Lego. — 
At  length  the  fteps  of  Colganf  came,  the  bard  of  high 

Temora. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  Ullin  or  Ulfter,  who  wei^e  of  the  race  of  the  Caledonians, 
feem,  alone,  to  have  been  the  firm  friends  to  the  fucceflion  in  the  family  of  Cor 
liar.  The  Fir-bolg  were  only  fubjed  to  them  by  conllraint,  and  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  throw  oft"  their  yoke. 

t  Colgan,  the  Ton  of  Cathmul,  was  the  principal  bard  of  Cormac  Mac-Conar, 
king  of  Ireland.  Part  of  an  old  poem,  on  the  loves  of  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  is 
Hill  prelerved,  and  goes  under  the  name  of  this  Colgan;  but  whether  it  is  of  his 
conipofition,  or  the  produdion  of  a  later  age,  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  appears,  from  the  obfolete  phrafes  which  it  contains,  to  be 
very  ancient;  and  its  jwetical  merit  may  perhaps  excufe  me,  for  laying  a  tranlla- 
tion  of  it  before  the  reader.  What  remains  of  the  poem  is  a  dialogue  in  a  lyrifc 
meufure,  between  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac.  She  begins, 
with  a  foliloquy,  \\hich  is  overheard  by  Fingal. 

Ros-adna.  "  By  night,  came  a  dream  to  Ros-crana!  I  feel  my  beating  foul^ 
Xo  vifion  of  the  forms  of  the  dead,  came  to  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But,  riling 
from  the  wave  of  the  north,  I  beheld  him  bright  in  his  locks.  I  beheld  the  ibi^ 
of  the  king.  My  beating  Ibul  is  high.  I  laid  my  head  down  in  night ;  again 
afcended  the  form.  Why  delayell  thou  thy  coming,  young  rider  of  ilrcamy 
waves  ! 

But,  there,  far-diflant,  he  comes  ;  where  feas  roll  their  green  ridges  in  mift  ! 
Young  dweller  of  my  foul  ;  why  doft  thou  delay. 

Fingal.  It  was  the  foft  voice  of  Moi-lena  !  the  pleafant  breeze  of  the  valley  of 
roes '  Btit  why  dofl  thou  hide  thee  in  fliades  ?  Young  love  of  heroes  rife.  Are  not 
thy  ftoj^s  covered  with  light?    In  thy  groves  thou  appeareft,  Ros-crana,  like  the 
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Temora.  Duth-caron  received  his  fame,  and  brighten- 
ed, as  he  rofe  on  the  wind." 

"  Pleafant  to  the  ear,"  faid  Fingal,  "  is  the  praife  of 
the  kings  of  men ;  when  their  bows  are  ftrong  in  battle  ; 
when  they  foften  at  the  light  of  the  fad.  Thus  let  my 
name  be  renowned,  when  bards  fliall  hghten  my  rifing 
foul.  Carril,  fon  of  Kinfena ;  take  the  bards  and  raife 
a,  tomb.  To  night  let  Connal  dwell,  within  his  narrow 
houfe  :  let  not  the  foul  of  the  vahant  wander  on  the 
■winds.  Faint  glimmers  the  moon  on  Moi-lena,  through 
the  broad-headed  groves  of  the  hill :  raife  Hones,  beneath 
its  beams,  to  all  the  fallen  in  war.  Though  no  chiefs 
•were  they,  yet  their  hands  were  ftrong  in  fight.  They 
were  my  rock  in  danger  :  the  mountain  from  which  I 
fpread  my  eagle-wings.  Thence  am  I  renow^ned  :  Car- 
ril forget  not  the  low." 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards,  rofe  the  fong 
of  the  tomb.  Carril  ftrode  before  them ;  they  are  the 
murmur  of  ftreams  behind  him.  Silence  dwells  in  the 
Tales  of  Moi-lena,  where  each,  with  its  own  dark  ftream, 
is  winding  between  the  hills.  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
bards,  leflening,  as  they  moved  along.  I  leaned  forward 
from  my  fhield;  and  felt  the  kindling  of  my  foul.  Half- 
formed  the  words  of  my  fong,  burft  forth  upon  the  wind. 
So  hears  a  tree,  on  the  vale,  the  voice  of  fpring  around  : 
it  pours  its  green  leaves  to  the  fun,  and  fliakes  its  lonely 
head.  The  hum  of  the  mountain  bee  is  near  it;  the  hunt- 
er fees  it,  with  joy,  from  the  blafled  heath. 

Young  Fillan,  at  a  diftance  ftood.  His  helmet  lay  glit- 
tering on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair  is  loofe  to  the  blaft : 
a  beam  of  hght  is  Clatho's  fon.  He  heard  the  w^ords  of 
the  king  with  joy;  and  leaned  forward  on  his  fpear. 

"  My 

fun  in  the  gathering  of  clouds.  Why  dofl  thou  hide  thee  in  fhades  ?  Young  love 
of  heroes  riie. 

Kos-crdna.  My  fluttering  foul  Is  high  !  Let  mc  turn  from  the  fleps  of  the  king. 
He  has  heard  my  fucret  voice,  and  iliall  my  blue  eyes  roll,  in  his  prefcr.ce  1  Roe 
cf  the  hill  of  mofs,  toward  thy  dwelling  I  move.  Meet  me,  ye  breezes  of  Mora, 
iis  I  move  thro'  the  valley  of  winds.  But  why  fhould  he  afcend  his  ocean  ?  Son  of 
heroes,  my  ibul  is  thine  !  My  fteps  ftiall  not  move  to  the  defai  t :  the  light  of  Kos. 
crana  is  here. 

Fingal.  It  was  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft,  the  fair  dweller  of  eddying  winds. 
Why  decciveft  thou  me,  with  thy  voice  ?  Here  kt  mc  rell  in  (hades.  Shouldll 
thou  flreich  thy  white  arm,  from  thy  grove,  thou  fun-beam  of  Coiniac  of  Erin  ! 

Ros-crana.  He  is  gone  !  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim  :  faint  rolling,  in  all  my  tears. 
But,  tlicre,  I  behold  him,  alone;  king  of  Moi"i'en,  my  foul  is  thine.  Ah  me!  what 
clanging  of  armour  !  Colc-uUa  of  Atha  is  near  I" 
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"  My  foil,"  faid  car-borne  Fingal;  "  I  faw  thy  deeds, 
and  my  foul  was  glad.  The  fame  of  our  fathers,  I  faid, 
burlts  from  its  gathered  cloud.  Thou  art  brave,  fon  of 
Clatho;  but  headlong  in  the  ftrife.  So  did  not  Fingal 
advance,  though  he  never  feared  a  foe.  Let  thy  people 
be  a  ridge  behind;  they  are  thy  ftrength  in  the  field. 
Then  flialt  thou  be  long  renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs 
of  thy  fathers.  The  memory  of  the  pad  returns,  my  deeds 
in  other  years :  when  firil  I  defcended  from  ocean  on  the 
green-valleyed  ifle.  We  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the 
king.  The  moon  looks  abroad  from  her  cloud.  The  gray- 
ikirted  mift  is  near,  the  dwelling  of  the  ghoils. 


TEMORA: 


T     E     M     O     R   A: 

AN 

EPIC     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Thf  fecontl  night  continues.  Fiiigal  relates,  at  the  t'eaft,  his  own  firft  expedition  into  Ireland,  and 
his  luarrjagi:  with  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Corinac,  king  of  that  ifland.  The  Irilh  cliiefs  con- 
vene ill  the  prefence  of  Cathmor.  The  fituation  of  the  Icing  defcribed.  The  ftor>-  of  Sul-nialla,  the 
tlaughter  of  Co.unor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  who,  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  had  followed 
Cathmor  to  the  war.  The  fullea  behaviour  of  FoKlath,  who  had  commanded  in  the  battle  of  the 
j>r=ceding  day,  renews  the  difference  betn-cen  him  and  Malthos;  but  Catlunor,  interpofing,  ends  it. 
The  chiefs  fe.ift,  and  hear  the  fong  of  Fonar  the  bard.  Cathmor  returns  to  reft,  at  a  diftance  from 
the  ainly.  Tiie  ghofl:  of  liis  brother  C;iirbar  appsars  to  him  in  a  dream;  and  obfciu-ely  foretels  tlie 
iffueofthewar.  Tlie  foliloquy  of  the  kmg.  He  difcovers  Sul-malla.  Morning  comes.  Her  foli- 
loiiuy  clofts  the  book. 


BOOK   IV. 

iJENEATH  *  an  oak,"  faid  the  king,  "  I  fat  on  Selma's 
ftreamy  rock,  when  Connal  rofe,  from  the  fea,  with  the 
broken  fpear  of  Duth-caron.  Far-diltant  ftood  the  youth, 
and  turned  away  his  eyes ;  for  he  remembered  the  fteps 
of  his  father,  on  his  own  green  hills.  I  darkened  in  my 
place :  dulky  thoughts  rolled  over  my  foul.  The  kings  of 
Erin  rofe  before  me.  I  half-unflieathed  my  fword.  Slow- 
ly approached  the  chiefs ;  they  hfted  up  their  filent  eyes. 
Like  a  ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait  for  the  burlling  forth  of 
my  voice :  it  was  to  them,  a  wind  from  heaven,  to  roll 
the  mift  away. 

"  I  bade  my  white  fails  to  rife,  before  the  roar  of  Co- 
na's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths  looked,  from  their 
waves,  on  Fingal's  bolfy  fhield.  High  on  the  mall  it  hung, 
and  marked  the  dark-blue  fea.  But  when  the  night  came 
down,  I  ftruck,  at  times,  the  warning  bofs :  I  ftruck,  and 
looked  on  high,  for  fiery-haired  Ul-erinf .  Nor  wanting 
H  h  was 

•This  eplfode  has  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  ftory  of  Connal  and  Duth- 
caron,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  book.  Fingal,  fitting  beneath  an  oak,  nesw 
the  palace  of  Selma,  difcovers  Connal  juft  landing  from  Ireland.  The  danger 
which  threatened  Cormac  king  of  Ireland  induces  him  to  fail  immediately  to  that 
ifland.  The  ftory  is  introduced,  by  the  king,  as  a  pattern  for  the  future  behaviour 
of  Fillan,  whofe  rafhnefs  in  the  preceding  battle  is  reprimanded. 

t  Ul-erin,  the  guide  to  Ireland,  a  liar  known  by  that  name  in  the  days  of  Fin- 
gal,  and  very  ufeful  to  thofe  who  failed,  by  night,  from  the  Hebrides,  or  Caie* 
idouia,  to  the  coaftoiUlfter. 
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was  the  ilar  af  heaven :  It  travelled  red  between  the 
clouds :  I  purfued  the  lovely  beam,  on  the  faint-gleam- 
ing deep.  With  morning,  Erin  rofe  in  milt.  We  came 
into  the  bay  of  Moi-lena,  where  its  blue  waters  tumbled, 
in  the  bofom  of  echoing  woods.  Here  Cormac,  in  his  fe- 
cret  hall,  avoided  the  ftrength  of  Colculla.  Nor  he  alone 
avoids  the  foe  :  the  blue  eye  of  Ros-crana  is  there :  Ros- 
crana"'^,  white-handed  maid,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

"  Gray,  on  his  pointlefs  fpear,  came  forth  the  aged  fleps 
of  Cormac.  He  fmiled,  from  his  waving  locks,  but  grief 
was  in  his  foul.  .  He  faw  us  few  before  him,  and  his  ligh 
nrofe.  "  I  fee  the  arms  of  Trenmor,"  he  faid;  "  and  thefe 
are  the  fleps  of  the  king  I  Fingal  I  thou  art  a  beam  of  light 
to  Cormac's  darkened  foul.  Early  is  thy  fame,  my  fon : 
but  ilrong  are  the  foes  of  Erin.  They  are  like  the  roar 
of  llreams  in  the  land,  fon  of  car- borne  ComhaL" 

"  Yet  they  may  be  rsJled  f  away,"  I  faid,  in  my  riling 
foul.  "  We  are  not  of  race  the  of  the  feeble,  king  of  blue- 
fhielded  hods.  Why  fliould  fear  come  amongll  us,  like  a 
gjioft  of  night  ?  The  foul  of  the  valiant  grows,  as  foes  in- 
creafe  in  the  field.  Roll  no  darknefs,  king  of  Erin,  on 
the  young  in  war." 

"  The  burfting  tears  of  the  king  came  down.  He 
feized  my  hand  in  fiience.  "  Race  of  the  daring  Tren- 
mor, I  roll  no  cloud  before  thee.  Thou  burnelt  in  the 
fire  of  thy  fathers.  1  behold  thy  fame.  It  marks  thy 
courfe  in  battles,  like  a  ftream  of  light.  But  wait  the 
coming  of  Cairbar  J  :  my  fon  muft  join  thy  fword.  He 
calls  the  fons  of  Ullin,  from  all  their  dillant  llreams." 

"  We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  it  rofe  in 
2  the 

•  Ros-crana,  tie  beam  of  the  rifirtg  fim  ;  fne  was  the  mother  of  Cfhan.  Th^ 
Irifli  bards  relate  ftrange  Mjons  concerning  this  princels.  Tlieir  (lories,  however, 
concerning  lingal,  if  thfy  mean  him  by  F/ort  JMac  Corittial,  are  fo  inconfillent  an(t 
iiotorioufly  fabulcas,  that  they  do  not  defcrve  to  be  mentioned;  for  tliey  evidently 
bear,  along  with  them,  the  marks  of  late  invention. 

I  Cormac  had  faid  that  his  foes  were  like  the  roar  offtreams,  and  Fingal  con- 
tinues the  metaphor.  The  ipeech  of  the  young  hero  is  fpirited,  and  confident 
with  that  fedate  intrepidity,  which  eminently  diiftlnguiflies  his  charadler  through - 
cnt. 

I  Cah-ba.r,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  was  afterwards  king  of  Ireland.  His  reign  was 
fliort.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Avtho,  th.e  father  of  that  Cormac  who  was 
murdered  by  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbir-duthiil.  Cairbar,  tlie  fon  of  Cormac,  long 
aftej-  his  fon  Artho  was  grown  to  man's  eilate,  had,  by  his  wife  Beltr.nno,  ano- 
ther Ibii,  whole  name  was  Ferard-urtho.  He  was  the  only  oi;e  remaining  of  the 
race  of  Conar  the  hrll  king  of  Ireland,  when  Fingal's  expedition  agaiiiit  Cairbar 
the  foil  of  Borbar-duthul  happened.    See  more  of  Ferard-artho  in  the  eigiith  book 
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the  midll  of  rocks  :  rocks,  on  whofe  dark  fides,  were  the 
marks  of  flreams  of  old.  Broad  oaks  bend  around  with 
their  rnofs  :  the  thick  birch  waves  its  green  head.  Half- 
hid,  in  her  fhady  grove,  Ros-crana  raifed  the  foiig.  Her 
white  hands  rofe  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her  blue-rolling 
eyes.  She  was  like  a  fpirit  *  of  heaven  half-folded  in  the 
Ikirt  of  a  cloud.  * 

"  Three  days  we  feaftcd  at  Moi-lena ;  flie  rofe  bright 
amidft  my  troubled  foul.  Cormac  beheld  me  dark.  He 
gave  the  white-bofomed  maid.  She  came  with  bending 
eye,  amidft  the  wandering  of  her  heavy  locks.  She 
came.  Straight  the  battle  roared.  Colc-ulia  rulhed  ;  I 
feized  my  fpear.  My  fword  rofe,  with  my  people,  a- 
gainll  the  ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled.  Colc-uila  fell.  Fin- 
gal  returned  with  fame. 

"  He  is  renowned,  O  Fillan,  who  fights,  in  the  fl:rength 
of  his  people.  The  bard  purfues  his  fteps,  through  the  land 
of  the  foe.  But  he  who  fights  alone  ;  few  are  his  deeds 
to  other  times.  He  fliines,  to-day,  a  mighty  light.  To- 
morrow, he  is  low.  One  fong  contains  his  fame.  His 
name  is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is  forgot,  but  where  his 
tomb  fends  forth  the  tufts  of  grafs." 

Such  were  the  Vv^ords  of  Fingal,  on  Mora  of  the  roes. 

Three  bards,  from  the  rock  of  Cormul,  poured  down  the 

pleafant  fong.     Sleep  defcended,  in  the  found,  on  the 

broad-lkirted  holt.   Carril  returned,  with  the  bards,  from 

H  h  ij  the 

•  The  attitude  of  Ros-crana  is  aptiy  illuftrated  by  this  fimlle  ;  for  the  ideas  of 
thofe  times,  concerning  the  fpirits  of  the  deceafecl,  were  not  fb  gloomy  and  dif- 
agreeable,  as  thofe  of  lucceeding  ages.  The  fpirirs  of  women,  it  was  fuppofed,  re- 
tained that  beauty,  which  they  pofTelTed  while  living,  and  tranfported  themfelves, 
from  place  to  place,  with  that  gliding  motion,  which  Homer  al'cribes  to  the  gods. 
The  defcriptions  which  poets,  lels  ancient  than  Oflian,  have  left  us  of  thofe  beau- 
tiful figures,  that  appeared  fometiuies  on  the  hills,  are  elegant  and  piclurefque. 
They  compare  them  to  the  rain-boiv  onjlreams:  or  the  gilding  of  fun-beams  on  the 
hills. 

A  chief  who  lived  three  centuries  ago,  returning  from  the  war,  underftood  that 
his  wife  or  miftrefs  was  dead.  The  bard  introduces  him  fpeaking  the  following 
foliloquy,  when  he  came,  within  fight  of  the  place,  where  he  had  left  her,  at  his 
departure. 

'•  My  foul  darkens  in  forrow.  I  behold  not  the  fmoke  of  my  hall.  No  gray  dog 
bounds  at  my  ftreains.     Silence  dwells  in  the  valley  of  trees. 

"  Is  that  a  rain-bow  on  Crunath?  Ic  Hies:  and  the  Iky  is  dark.  Again,  thou 
Bioveft,  bright,  on  the  heath,  thou  fun-beam  clothed  in  a  fliower!  Ha!  it  is  ihe, 
my  love:  her  gliding  courfe  on  the  boibm  of  winds!" 

In  fucceeding  times  the  beauty  of  Ros-crana  pafled  into  a  proverb ;  and  the  high-, 
eft  compliment,  that  could  be  paid  to  a  woman,  was  to  compare  her  perlbn  v/ith, 
the  daughter  of  Cormac. 

'S  tu  fein  an  Ros-r.1  ana. 

Siol  Chormaec  na  n'ioma  Ian. 
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the  tomb  of  Dun-lora's  king.  The  voice  of  morning  fliall 
not  come,  to  the  duflvv  bed  of  the  hero.  No  more  fhalt 
thou  hear  the  tread  of  roes,  around  thy  narrow  houfe. 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor  of  night, 
when  they  brighten  their  fides,  with  its  light,  along  the 
heaving  fea :  fo  gathered  Erin,  around  the  gleaming  form 
of  Atha's  king.  He,  tall  in  the  midft,  carelefs  hfts,  at 
times,  his  fpear :  as  iwells  or  falls  the  found  of  Fonar's 
dillant  harp.  Near  *  him  leaned,  againft  a  rock,  Sul- 
mallaf  of  blue  eyes,  the  white-bofomed  daughter  of  Con- 
mor  king  of  Inis-huna.  To  his  aid  came  blue-fliielded 
Cathmor,  and  roiled  his  foes  away.  Sul-malla  beheld 
him  (lately  in  the  hall  of  feafts;  nor  carelefs  rolled  the 
eyes  of  Cathmor  on  the  long-haired  maid. 

The  third  day  arofe,  and  Fithil:}:  came  from  Erin  of 
the  ftreams.     He  told  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  fhield  \  on 

Morven, 

•  In  order  to  illuflrate  this  paflage,  I  fhall  give,  here,  the  hiftory  en  -which  it 
is  founded,  as  I  have  gathered  it  from  other  poems.  The  nation  of  the  Fir-bolg 
who  inhabited  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  being  originally  defcended  from  the  Belgx,  who 
pofTefled  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Britain,  kept  up,  for  many  ages,  an  ami- 
cable correfpondence  with  their  mother-country;  and  fent  aid  to  the  Entilh  Belg:c, 
when  they  wei-e  prefTed  by  the  Romans  or  other  new-comers  from  the  continent. 
Con-mor,  king  of  Inishuna,  (that  part  of  South-Britain  which  is  over  agalnft  the 
Irifh  coaft)  being  attacked,  by  what  enemy  is  not  mentioned,  fent  for  aid  to  Cair- 
bar,  lord  of  Atha,  the  molt  potent  chief  of  the  Fir-bolg.  Cairbar  difpatched  his 
brother  Cathmor  to  the  affiilance  of  Conmor.  Cathmor,  after  various  viciflltudcs 
of  fortune,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Inis-huna, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  refidenca  of  Con-mor.  There,  at  a  feaft,  Sul-mal- 
la, the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  fell  defperately  in  love  with  Cathmor,  who,  before 
her  pafTion  was  difclofed,  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  his  brother  Cairbar,  upon  the 
news  of  the  intended  expedition  of  Fingal,  to  re-eilalilifli  the  family  of  Conar  on 
the  Iriih  throne.  The  wind  being  contrary,  Cathmor  remained,  for  three  days, 
in  a  neighbouring  bay,  during  which  time  Sul-malla  difguiled  herfelf,  in  the  habit 
of  a  young  warrior,  and  cam.e  to  ofter  him  her  fervice,  in  the  war.  Cathmor  ac- 
cepted of  the  propofal,  failed  for  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Uliler  a  few  days  before 
the  death  of  Cairbar. 

f  Sul-malla,  y/ow/j'  rolling  eyes.  Caon-mor,  mild  and  tall.  Inis-huna,  green 
ijland. 

\  Fithil,  an  inferior  bard.  It  may  either  be  taken  here  for  the  proper  name  of 
a  man,  or  in  the  litpral  fenfe,  as  the  bards  were  the  heralds  and  melTengers  of 
thofe  times.  Cathmor,  it  is  probable,  was  abfent,  when  the  rebellion  of  his  brother 
Cairbar,  and  the  alTafTmation  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  happened.  The  tradi- 
tions, which  are  handed  down  with  the  poem,  fay  that  Cathmor  and  his  followers 
had  only  arrived,  from  Inis-huna,  three  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar,  which 
fulliciently  clears  Ids  charadler  from  any  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  the  con- 
fpiracy,  with  his  brother. 

§  The  ceremony  which  was  ufed  by  Fingal,  when  he  prepared  for  an  expedi- 
tion, is  related,  by  OfTlan,  in  one  of  his  leiler  poems.  A  bard,  at  midnight,  went 
to  the  hall,  where  the  tribes  feailcd  upon  folemn  occafions,  railed  the  ivar-forig, 
and  thrice  called  the  fpirits  of  their  decealed  anceftors  to  come,  en  their  clouds, 
to  behold  the  aiSlions  of  their  children.  He  then  fixed  xheJJjicld  of  Trcrimor,  on  a 
tree  on  the  rock  of  Selma,  ftriking  it,  at  times,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  fpeav, 
and  finging  the  war  fong  between.    Thus  he  did,  for  three  fuccellive  nights,  and 

i'n 
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iMorven,  and  the  danger  of  red-haired  Cairbar.  Cath- 
mor  railed  the  fail  at  Cluba  ;  but  the  winds  were  in  other 
lands.  Three  days  he  remained  on  the  coaft,  and  turn- 
ed his  eyes  on  Conmor's  halls.  He  remembered  the 
daughter  of  flrangers,  and  his  figh  arofe.  Now  when 
the  winds  awaked  the  wave  :  from  the  hill  came  a  youth 
in  arms ;  to  lift  the  fword  with  Cathmor  in  his  echoing 
field.  It  w^as  the  white-armed  Sul-malla  :  fecret  flie 
dwelt  beneath  her  helmet.  Her  fteps  were  in  the  path 
of  the  king  ;  on  him  her  blue  eyes  rolled  with  joy,  when 
he  lay  by  his  roaring  llreams.  But  Cathmor  thought, 
that,  on  Lumon,  Ihe  ftill  purfued  the  roes  :  or  fair  on  a 
rock,  ftretched  her  white  hand  to  the  wdnd  ;  to  feel  its 
courfe  from  Inis-fail  the  green  dwelling  of  her  love.  He 
had  promifed  to  return,  with  his  white-bolbmed  fails. 
The  maid  is  near  thee,  king  of  Atha,  leaning  on  her 
rock. 

The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  ftood  around  :  all  but  dark- 
browed  Foldath*.  He  Hood  beneath  a  diilant  tree,  rol- 
led into  his  haughty  foul.  His  buihy  hair  whiftles  in 
wind.  At  times,  burfts  the  hum  of  a  fong.  He  ftruck 
the  tree,  at  length,  in  wrath  ;  and  ruflied  before  the 
king.  Calm  and  ftately,  to  the  beam  of  the  oak,  arofe 
the  form  of  young  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls  round  his 
blufliing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving  light.  Soft  was 
his  voice  in  Clon-raf,  in  the  valley  of  his  fathers ;  when 
he  touched  the  harp,  in  the  hall,  near  his  roaring  llreams. 

"  King  of  Erin,"  laid  the  youth,  "  now  is  the  time  of 
feails.  Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arife,  and  roll  the  night 
away.  The  foul  returns,  from  long,  more  terrible  to  war. 
Darknefs  fettles  on  Inis-fail :  from  hill  to  hill  bend  the 

Ikirted 

in  the  mean  time,  meiTengers were  difpatched  to  convene  the  tribes;  or,  asOlTian 
exprelVes  it,  to  call  them  from  all  their Jlreams.  This  phrafe  alludes  to  tlie  iituation 
of  the  refidences  of  the  clans,  which  were  generally  fixed  in  valleys,  where  the 
torrents  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  collecled  into  one  body,  and  became 
large  Jlreams  or  rivers.  The  lifting  up  of  the  fiield,  was  the  phrafe  for  beginning 
a  war 

•  The  furly  attitude  of  Foldath  is  a  proper  preamble  to  his  after  behaviour. 
Chafied  with  the  dilapointment  of  the  vidloiy  which  he  promil'ed  himielf,  he  be- 
comes padionate  and  over-bearing.  The  quarrel  which  fucceeds  between  him  and 
Malthos  was,  no  doubt,  introduced  by  the  poet,  to  rajfe  the  characfler  of  Cathmor 
whole  luperior  worth  Ihines  forth,  in  his  manly  manner  of  ending  the  diflerence 
between  the  chiefs. 

t  Claon-rath,  winding  f.elil.  The  th  are  feldom  pronounced  audibly  in  the  Ga. 
lie  language. 
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Ikirted  clouds.  Far  and  gray,  on  the  heath,  the  dread- 
ful ftrides  of  ghoils  are  leen  :  the  ghofts  of  thofe  who  fell 
bend  forward  to  their  fong.  Bid  thou  the  harps  to  rife, 
and  brighten  the  dead,  on  their  wandering  blafts." 

"■  Be  all  the  dead  forgot,"  faid  Foldath's  burlling  wrath. 
"  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field,  and  fhall  I  hear  the  fong  ? 
Yet  was  not  my  courfe  harmlefs  in  battle  :  blood  Vv^as  a 
ftream  around  my  Heps.  But  the  feeble  were  behind 
me,  and  the  foe  has  efcaped  my  fword.  In  Clon-ra's 
vale  touch  thou  the  harp  ;  let  Dura  anfwer  to  thy  voice  ; 
while  fome  maid  looks,  from  the  wood,  on  thy  long, 
yellow  locks.  Fly  from  Lubar's  echoing  plain  ;  it  is  the 
field  of  heroes." 

"  King  of  Temora*,"  Malthos  faid,  "  it  is  thine  to  lead 
in  war.  Thou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes,  on  the  dark-brown 
field.  Like  a  blall  thou  haft  pafl  over  hofts,  and  laid 
them  low  in  blood  ;  but  who  has  heard  thy  words  re- 
turning from  the  field  ?  The  wrathful  delight  in  death  : 
their  remembrance  refts  on  the  wounds  of  their  fpear. 
Strife  is  folded  in  their  thoughts :  their  words  are  ever 
heard.  Thy  co.urfe,  chief  of  Moma,  was  like  a  troubled 
ftream.  The  dead  were  rolled  on  thy  path  :  but  others 
alfo  lift  the  fpear.  We  were  not  feeble  behind  thee,  but 
the  foe  was  ilrong." 

The  king  beheld  the  rifing  rage,  and  bending  forward 
of  either  chief  :  for  half-unflieathed,  they  held  their 
fwords,  and  rolled  their  filcnt  eyes.  Now  would  they 
have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  had  not  the  wrath  of  Cath- 
mor  burned.  He  drew  his  fword  :  it  gleaned  through 
night,  to  the  high-ilaming  oak.  "  Sons  of  pride,"  fud 
the  king,  "  allay  your  fwelling  fouls.  Rel,ire  in  night. 
Why  fhould  my  rage  arife  ?  Should  I  contend  with  both 
In  arms  ?  It  is  no  time  for  flrife.  Retire,  ye  clouds  at  my 
feaft.     Awake  my  foul  no  more. 

They  funk  from  the  king  on  cither  lide ;  Hkef  two 

columns 

*  This  fpcech  of  Makhos  is,  throughout,  a  fevere  reprimand  to  the  bludcring; 
behaviour  of  Follatli. 

t  Tlie  poet  could  fcarcely  find,  in  all  nature,  a  comparifon  fo  favourable  as  tlih 
to  the  fuperiority  of  Cathmor  over  his  two  chiefs.  I  <hatl  itluflrate  this  pafTage 
with  another  fioni  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  poem,  joft  now  in  nn'  hands-  "  As 
the  fun  is  alxivc  the  vapours,  which  his  beams  ha\-e  raifed;  fo  is  the  ieul  of  the 
king  above  the  fons  of  fear.  They  roll  dark  lx;lo\v  him;  lic  rejoices  hi  the  role 
pf  his  beams.  But  when  feeble  deeds  wander  on  the  foul  of  the  l<ing,  he  is  a  dark- 
ened fun  rolled  along  the  fky ;  the  vailey  is  fad  below:  fivwers  vkher  beneath  the 
drops  of  the  night  " 
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columns  of  morning  mifl,  when  the  fun  rifes,  between 
them,  on  his  ghttering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on 
either  lide  ;  each  towards  its  reedy  pool. 

Silent  fat  the  chiefs  at  the  fea|t.  Thej  looked,  at 
times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he  ftrode,  on  his  rock, 
amidil  his  fetthng  foul.  The  hoft  lay,  at  length,  on  the 
field  :  fleep  defcended  on  Moi-lena.  The  voice  of  Fonar 
rofe  alone,  beneath  his  diftant  tree.  It  rofe  in  the  praife 
of  Cathraor  fon  of  Larthon  *  of  Lumon.  But  Cathmor 
did  not  hear  his  praife.  He  lay  at  the  roar  of  a  ftream. 
The  ruftling  breeze  of  night  flew  over  his  whillling  locks. 

Cairbar  came  to  his  dreams,  half-feen  from  his  low- 
hung  cloud.  Joy  rofe  darkly  in  his  face  :  he  had  heard 
the  fong  of  Carrilf .  A  blaft  fuftained  his  dark-lkirted 
cloud;  which  he  feized  in  the  bofom  of  night,  as  he  rofe, 
with  his  fame,  towards  his  airy  hall.  Half-mixed  with 
the  noife  of  the  flream,  he  poured  his  feeble  words. 

"  Joy  meet  the  foul  of  Cathmor :  his  voice  was  heard  on 
Moi-lena.  The  bard  gave  his  fong  to  Cairbar:  he  tra- 
vels on  the  wind.  My  form  is  in  my  father's  hail,  like 
the  gliding  of  a  terrible  light,  which  winds  through  the 
dftfart,  in  a  llormy  night.  No  bard  fhall  be  wanting  at 
thy  tomb,  when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The  fons  of  fong 
love  the  valiant.  Cathmor,  tliy  name  is  a  pleafant  gale, 
llie  mournful  founds  arifc  I  On  Lubar's  field  there  is  a 

voice 

•  l.'^-xv-than,  fcn-tva've,  the  nr.me  of  the  chief  of  that  colony  of  the  Fir-bolt];, 
which  firft  migi-ated  into  Ireland.  Larthon's  firll  fettlement  in  that  country  is 
related  in  the  ieventh  book.  He  was  the  anceftor  of  Cathmor;  and  is  here  calfed 
Larthon  of  Lamo?!,  from  a  h:;^h  hill  of  that  name  in  Iiiis-huna,  the  ancient  feat 
of  the  Fir-bojg.  The  poet  preferves  the  character  of  Cathmor  throughout.  He 
had  mentioned,  in  the  Hrll  booli,  the  averfion  of  that  chief  to  praife,  and  we  find 
him  here  lying  at  the  fide  of  a  ilream,  that  the  noife  of  it  might  drown  the  voice 
of  Fonar,  who,  accordin?:  to  the  cuftoni  of  the  times,  fung  his  eulojjium  in  his 
evening  fjn^  Though  other  chiefs,  as  well  as  Cathmor,  might  be  averi'e  to  heat* 
their  own  praife,  we  find  it  the  univerfal  policy  of  the  times,  to  allow  the  bards 
to  be  as  e.\travagant  as  theyj>leafed  in  their  encomiums  on  the  leaders  of  armies, 
in  the  prefence  of  their  people.  The  vulgar,  who  had  no  great  ability  to  judge 
for  thernfelves,  received  the  characters  of  their  princes,  entirely  upon  the  fajthof 
the  bards. 

t  C:.rri!,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  by  the  orders  of  OfHan,  fnng  the  funeral  elegy  at 
the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  See  the  i'econd  book,  towards  the  end.  \w  ail  the  poems  of 
OlTian,  the  vifit  of  ghorts,  to  their  living  friends,  are  fliort,  and  their  language 
obfcure,  both  which  ci'xumilances  tend  to  throw  a  folemn  gloom  on  thefe  fuper- 
natural  fcenes.  Towards  the  iatcer  end  of  the  fpeech  of  the  ghoft  of  Cairbar,  he 
foreteils  the  death  of  Cathmor,  by  enumerating  thofe  fingals  which,  according  to 
the  opii.ion  of  the  times,  preceded  the  death  of  a  perfon  renowned.  It  was  thought 
that  the  ghoils  of  deceafed  b'rdsfung,  for  three  nights  preceding  the  death  (near 
the  place  where  his  tomb  w\3  to  be  raifed)  round  an  unl'ubliancial  figure  whk^ 
rcprefented  the  body  of  the  perfon  who  was  to  die. 
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voice  !  Louder  Rill  ye  fliadowy  ghofls  I  the  dead  were 
full  of  fame.  Shrilly  fwells  the  feeble  found.  The 
rougher  blafl  alone  is  heard  I  Ah,  foon  is  Cathmor  low  1" 
Rolled  into  liimfelf  he  flew,  wide  on  the  bofom  of  his 
blaft.  The  old  oak  felt  his  departure,  and  lliook  its 
whiltling  head.  The  king  darted  from  reft,  and  took  his 
deatbful  fpear.  He  lifts  his  eyes  around.  He  fees  but 
dark-fliirted  night. 

"  It*  was  the  voice  of  the  king  ;  but  now  his  form  is 
gone.  Unmarked  is  your  path  in  the  air,  ye  children  of 
the  night.  Often,  like  a  refleded  beam,  are  ye  feen  in 
the  deiart  wild;  but  ye  retire  in  your  blafis  before  our 
fteps  approach.  Go  then,  ye  feeble  race  I  knowledge 
with  you  there  is  none.  Your  joys  are  weak,  and  like 
the  dreams  of  our  reft,  or  the  light-winged  thought  that 
flies  acrofs  the  foul.  Shall  Cathmor  foon  be  low:  Dark- 
ly laid  in  his  narrow  houfe  ?  where  no  morning  comes 
I  with  her  half-opened  eyes.  Away,  thou  fliade  I  to  fight 
is  mine,  all  further  thought  away  I  I  rufh  forth,  on  eagle 
wings,  to  feize  my  beam  of  fame.  In  the  lonely  vale  of 
ftreams,  abides  the  little  f  foul.  Years  roll  on,  feafons 
return,  but  he  is  ftill  unknown.  In  a  blaft  comes  cloudy 
death,  and  lays  his  gray  head  low.  His  ghoft  is  rolled 
on  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  field.  Its  courfe  is  never 
on  hills,  or  mofly  vales  of  wind.     So  lliall  not  Cathmor 

depart, 

•  The  foliloquv  of  Cathmor  abounds  ^Vlth  that  magnanimity  and  love  of  fame 
which  conllituie  the  hero.  Thoup;h  llaggered  at  firll  with  the  prediction  of  Cair- 
bar's  ghoft,  he  Toon  comforts  hinil'clf  with  the  agreeable  profpeifl  of  his  future  re- 
nown; and  like  Achilles,  prefers  a  ihort  and  glorious  life,  to  an  obfcure  length  of 
years  in  retirement  and  eafe. 

f  From  this  paffage  we  learn  in  what  extreme  contempt  an  indolent  and  un. 
warlike  life  was  held  in  thole  days  of  lieroifm.  Whatever  a  pliilofopher  may  fay, 
in  praife  of  quiet  and  retirement,  I  am  far  from  thinkini;,  but  they  weaken  and  ds- 
bale  the  human  mind.  W^hen  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are  not  exerted,  they  lofe 
their  vigour,  and  low  and  circumi'cribed  notions  take  the  place  of  noble  and  en- 
larged ideas.  Aiflion,  on  tiie  contrary,  and  the  vicifJitudcs  of  fortune  which  at- 
tend it,  call  forth,  l)y  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and,  by  exercifing, 
ftrengthen  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  great  and  opulent  ftates,  when  property 
and  indolence  are  f.^cured  to  individuals,  we  feldom  meet  with  that  ftrength  of 
mind  which  is  fo  comTnon  in  a  nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  It  is  a 
curious,  but  juft  obfervation;  that  great  kingdoms  feldom  produce  great  charac- 
ters, which  mull  be  altog.:ihe!-  attributed  to  that  indolence  and  diifn'iation,  which 
are  the  infcparable  companions  of  too  much  property  and  fecurity.  Rome,  it  is 
certain,  had  more  real  great  men  within  it,  when  its  power  was  conlined  with- 
in the  narrow  bounds  of  Latiuni,  than  when  its  dominion  extended  over  all  tlie 
known  world;  and  one  petty  ftate  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  had,  perhaps,  as  much 
genuine  fpirit  in  it,  as  the  two  Britilh  kingdoms  united.  As  a  ftate,  we  are  much 
more  powerful  than  our  anceftors,  but  we  would  icfe  by  comparing  individuals 
with  them. 
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depart,  no  boy  in  the  field  was  he,  who  only  marks  the 
bed  of  roes,  upon  the  echoing  hills.  My  ilTuing  forth 
was  with  kings,  and  my  joy  in  dreadful  plains :  where 
broken  hofls  are  rolled  away,  like  feas  before  the  wind." 

So  fpoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brightening  in  his  rifing 
foul :  valour,  like  a  pleafant  flame,  is  gleaming  within  his 
bread.  Stately  is  his  ftride  on  the  heath  :  the  beam  of 
eafl  is  poured  around.  He  faw  his  gray  holt  on  the  field, 
wide-fpreading  their  ridges  in  light.  He  rejoiced,  like  a 
fplrit  of  heaven,  whofe  fteps  come  forth  on  his  feas,  when 
he  beholds  them  peaceful  round,  and  all  the  winds  arc 
laid.  But  foon  he  awakes  the  waves,  and  rolls  them 
large  to  fome  echoing  coaft. 

On  the  rufhy  bank  of  a  llream,  llept  the  daughter  of 
Inis-huna.  The  helmet  had  fallen  from  her  head.  Her 
dreams  were  in  the  lands  of  her  fathers.  There  morning 
was  on  the  fi.eld:  gray  llreams  leapt  dov/n  from  the  rocks; 
the  breezes,  in  faadowy  waves,  fly  over  the  rufliy  fields. 
There  is  the  found  that  prepares  for  the  chafe  ;  and  the 
moving  of  warriors  from  the  hall.  But  tall  above  the 
reft  is  the  hero  of  flireamy  Atha :  he  bends  his  eye  of  love 
on  Sul-malla,  from  his  fl:ately  Heps.  She  turns,  with  pride, 
her  face  away,  and  carelefs  bends  the  bow. 

Such  vv'ere  the  dreams  of  the  maid  when  Atha's  war- 
rior came.  He  faw  her  fair  face  before  him,  in  the  midfl: 
of  her  wandering  locks.  He  knew  the  maid  of  Lumon. 
What  fhould  Cathmor  do?  His  figh  arofe:  his  tears  came 
down.  But  fl:raight  he  turned  away.  "  This  is  no  time, 
king  of  Atha,  to  wake  thy  fecret  foul.  The  battle  is  rol- 
led before  thee,  like  a  troubled  fl;ream." 

He  ftruck  that  warning  bofs*,  wherein  dwelt  the  voice 
of  war.  Erin  rofe  around  him  like  the  found  of  eagle- 
wings.  Sul-malla  ftarted  from  lleep,  in  her  difordered 
locks.  She  feized  the  helmet  from  earth,  and  trembled 
in  her  place.  "  Why  fliould  they  know  in  Erin  of  the 
daughter  of  Inis  -huna  ?"  for  flie  remembered  the  race  of 
kings,  and  the  pride  of  her  foul  arofe.  Her  fl;eps  are  be- 
I  i  hind 

*  la  order  to  ijnderftand  this  paffage,  it  is  neceflary  to  look  to  the  defcription 
of  Cathmor's  fliield  which  the  poet  has  given  us  in  the  feventh  book.  This  fhiel4 
had  feven  principal  bofies,  the  found  of  each  of  which,  when  ftruck  with  a  fpear, 
conveyed  a  particular  order  from  the  king  to  his  tribes.  The  found  of  one  of  them, 
as  here,  was  the  Cgnal  for  the  army  to  aflemble. 
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hind  a  rock,  by  the  blue-winding  ftream  *  of  a  vale  : 
where  dwelt  the  dark-brown  hind  ere  yet  the  war  arofe. 
Thither  came  the  voice  of  Cathmor,  at  times,  to  Sul- 
malla's  ear.  Her  foul  is  darkly  fad ;  fhe  pours  her  words 
on  wind. 

"  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed  :  they  are  rolled 
away  from  my  foul.  1  hear  not  the  chafe  in  my  land.  I 
am  concealed  in  the  Ikirts  of  war,  I  look  forth  from  my 
cloud,  but  no  beam  appears  to  hght  my  path.  I  behold 
my  warrior  low  ;  for  the  broad-lhielded  king  is  near ;  he 
that  overcomes  in  danger  ;  Fingal  of  the  fpears.  Spirit 
of  departed  Conmor,  are  thy  Iteps  on  the  boibm  of  winds  ?^ 
Comeft  thou,  at  times,  to  other  lands,  father  of  fad  Sul- 
malla  I  Thou  doll  come,  for  I  have  heard  thy  voice  at 
night ;  while  yet  I  rofe  on  the  wave  to  ftreamy  Inis-fail. 
The  ghoft  of  fathers,  they  fay  f ,  can  feize  the  fouls  of 
their  race,  while  they  behold  them  lonely  in  the  midll  of 
woe.  .Call  me,  my  father,  when  the  king  is  low  on 
earth ;  for  then  I  Ihall  be  lonely  in  the  midft  of  woe." 

2  TEMORA: 

*  This  was  not  the  valley  of  I.ona  to  which  Sul-malla  afterwards  retired. 

+  Con-mor,  the  father  of  Sul-malla,  was  killed  in  that  war,  from  which  Cath- 
mor delivered  Inis-huna.  Lormar  his  fon  fucceeded  Conmor.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  times,  when  a  perfon  was  reduced  to  a  pitch  of  mifery,  which  could  admit 
of  no  alleviation,  that  the  ghofts  of  his  anceftors  cal/ed  his  foul  away.  This  fuper- 
natural  kind  of  death  was  called  the  voice  of  the  dead;  and  is  believed  by  the  fu- 
perftitious  vulgar  to  this  day. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  gave  more  univerfal  credit  to 
apparitions,  and  the  vifits  of  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed  to  their  friends,  than  the 
common  highlanders.  This  is  to  be  attributed  as  much,  at  leaft,  to  the  fituation 
of  the  country  they  pofTcfs,  as  to  that  credulous  difpofition  which  diftinguifhes  an 
unenlightened  people.  As  their  bufinefs  was  feeding  of  cattle,  in  dark  and  exten- 
iive  defarts,  fo  their  journeys  lay  over  wide  and  unfrequented  heaths,  where,  of- 
ten, they  were  obliged  to  fleep  in  the  open  air,  amidft  the  whiftling  of  winds,  and 
roar  of  water-falls.  The  gloominefs  of  the  fcenes  around  them  was  apt  to  beget 
that  melancholy  difpofition  of  mind,  which  moft  readily  receives  imprelTions  of 
the  extraordinary  and  fupernatural  kind.  Falling  afleep  in  this  gloomy  mood,  and 
their  dreams  being  difturbed  by  the  noile  of  the  elements  around,  it  is  no  matter 
of  wonder,  that  they  thought  they  heard  the  "voice  of  the  dead.  This  iioice  of  the 
dead,  however,  was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  fhriller  whiftle  of  the  winds  in  an 
old  tree,  or  in  the  chinks  of  a  neighbouring  rock.  It  is  to  this  caufe  I  afcribe 
thofe  many  and  improbable  tales  of  ghofts,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  highlands: 
for,  in  other  refpeiTls,  we  do  not  find  that  the  highjanders  are  more  credulous  than 
their  neighbours. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Oftian,  after  a  fliort  addrefs  to  the  harp  of  Cons,  defcribes  the  arrangement  of  both  armies  on  eithef 
fideoftheriver  Lubar.  Fingal  gives  the  command  to  Fillan :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  orders  Gaul» 
the  foil  of  Morni,  who  had  been  \vouj«led  in  the  hand  in  the  preceding  battle,  to  affift  him  with 
hJs  counfel.  The  army  of  the  Fir-bc.Ig  is  commanded  by  Foldath.  The  general  onfet  is  defcribed. 
The  great  aiftions  of  Fillan.  He  kills  Rothmar  and  Culmin.  But  when  Fillan  conquers,  in  one 
wing,  Foldath  prefTes  hard  on  the  other.  He  wounds  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duthnp,  and  puts  the 
whole  wing  to  flight.  Dermid  deliberates  with  himfelf,  and,  at  HR,  refolves  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
progrefs  of  Foldath,  by  engaging  him  in  fingle  combat.  When  the  two  chiefs  were  approaching  to- 
wards one  another,  Filliui  came  fuddenly  to  the  relief  of  Dermid ;  engaged  Foldath,  and  killed 
him.  The  behaviour  of  M.Uthos  towards  the  fallen  Foldath.  Fillan  puts  the  whole  army  of  the 
Fir-bolg  to  flight.    The  book  clofes  with  an  addrefs  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  that  hero. 


BOOK   V. 

i  Hou  dweller  between  the  fhields  that  hang  on  high  in 
Offian's  hall,  defcend  from  thy  place,  O  harp,  and  let 
me  hear  thj  voice.  Son  of  Alpin,  ftrike  the  firing ; 
thou  mult  awake  the  foul  of  the  bard.  The  murmur  of 
Lora's*  Itream  has  rolled  the  tale  away.  I  ftand  in  the 
cloud  of  years :  few  are  its  openings  towards  the  paft, 
and  when  the  vifion  comes  it  is  but  dim  and  dark.  I 
hear  thee,  harp  of  Cona  ;  my  foul  returns,  like  a  breeze, 
which  the  fun  brings  back  to  the  vale,  where  dwelt  the 
lazy  miil, 

Lubar  f  is  bright  before  me,  in  the  windings  of  its 
li  ij  vale. 

•  Lora  is  often  mentioned;  it  was  a  fmall  and  rapid  ftream  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Selma.  There  is  no  veftige  of  this  name  now  remaining ;  though  it  ap- 
pears from  a  very  old  fong,  which  the  tranflator  has  feen,  that  one  of  the  fmall 
rivers  on  the  north-weft  coaft  was  called  Lora  fome  centuries  ago. 

t  From  leveral  paffages  in  the  poem,  we  may  form  a  (lifting  idea  of  the  fcene 
of  the  acHiion  of  Temora.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  one  another  role  the  hills  of 
Mora  and  Lona:  the  firil  poirefied  by  Fingal,  the  fecond  by  the  army  of  Cathmor. 
Through  the  intermediate  plain  ran  the  fmall  river  Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  which 
all  the  battles  were  fought,  excepting  that  between  Cairbar  and  Ofcar,  related  ia 
the  firll  book.  This  lail  mentioned  engagement  happened,  to  the  north  of  the  hilL 
of  Mora,  of  which  Fingal  took  pofieffion,  after  the  army  of  Cairbar  fell  back  to 
that  of  Cathmor.  At  fome  diftance,  but  within  fight  of  Mora,  towards  the  weft, 
Lubar  iiTued  from  the  mountain  of  Crommal,  and  after  a  fliort  courle  through  the 
plain  of  Moi-lena,  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  lea  near  the  field  of  battle.  Behind 
the  mountain  of  Crommal  ran  the  fmall  ftream  of  Levath,  on  the  banks  of  which 

Ferad-at^ho 
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vale.  On  either  fide,  on  their  hills,  rife  the  tall  forms 
of  the  kings ;  their  people  are  poured  around  them, 
bending  forward  to  their  words ;  as  if  their  fathers  fpoke. 
defcending  from  their  winds.  But  the  kings  were  like 
two  rocks  in  the  midft,  each  wdth  its  dark  head  of  pines, 
■when  they  are  feen  in  the  defart,  above  low-failing  mifh. 
High  on  their  face  are  ilreams,  which  fpread  their  foam 
ojhblafts.  - •-'    -  — 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  poured  Erin,  like  the 
found  of  flame.  Wide  they  ciime  do.wn  to  Lubar  ;  be- 
fore them  is  the  ft  ride  of  Foldath.  But  Cathmor  retired 
to  his  hill,  beneath  his  bending  oaks.  The  tumbling  of 
a  ftream  is  near  tlie  king  :  he  hfts,  at  times,  his  gleam- 
ing fpear.  It  was  a  flame  to  his  people,,  in  the,  midft  of 
war.  Near  him  flood  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  leaning 
on  her  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice  over  the  flrife  ;  her. foul 
delighted  not  in  blood,  -A  valley  *  fpreads  green  behind 
the  hill,  with  its  three  blue  ftreams.  The  fun  is  there  in 
lilence ;  and  the  dun  mountain-roes  come  down.  On 
thefe  are  turned  the  eyes  of  Inis-huna's  white-bofomed 
maid. 

Fingal  beheld,  on  high,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul :  he 
faw  the  deep  rolling  of  Erin,  on  the  darkened  plain.  He 
fl:ruck  that  warning  bofs,  which  bids  the  people  obey  ; 
when  he  fends  his  chiefs  before  them,  to  the  field  of  re- 
nown. Wide  rofe  their  fpears  to  the  fun  ;  their  echoing 
Ihields  reply  around.  Fear,  like  a  vapor,  did  not  wind 
among  the  hofl  :  for  he,  the  king,  was  near,  the  ftrength 
of  ftreamy  Morven.  Gladnefs  brightened  the  hero,  we 
heard  his  words  of  joy. 

"  Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds,  is  the  found  of  Mor- 
ven's  fons  I  They  are  mountain  waters,  determined  in 
their  courfe.  Hence  is  Fingal  renowned,  and  his  name 
in  other  lands.  He  was  not  a  lonely  beam  in  danger ; 
for  your  ftcps  were  always  near.  But  never  was  I  a 
dreadful  form,  in  your  prefence,  darkened  into  wrath. 
My  voice  w'as  no  thunder  to  your  ears  :  mine  eyes  fent 

forth 

Ferad-artho,  the  fon  of  Cairbre,  the  only  perfon  remaining;  of  the  race  of  Conar, 
lived  concealed  in  a  cave,  during  the  ufurpation  of  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar- 
duthul. 

•  It  was  to  this  vallej'  Sul-malla  retired,  during  the  lafl  and  decifive  battle  be- 
tween Fingal  and  Cathmor.  It  is  defcribed  in  the  leventh  book,  where  it  is  caU 
led  the  vale  of  Loaa,  and  the  refidsMigi;  cf  a  Druid. 
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forth  no  death.  When  the  haughty  appeared,  I  beheld 
them  not.  They  were  forgot  at  my  feaits :  hke  mift  they 
melted  away.  A  young  beam  is  before  you  :  few  are  his 
paths  to  war.  They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant :  defend 
my  dark-haired  fon.  Bring  him  back  with  joy  :  Here- 
after he  may  Hand  alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fathers : 
his  foul  is  a  flame  of  their  lire.  Son  of  car-borne  Morni, 
move  behind  the  fon  ofClatho  :  let  thy  voice  reach  his  ' 
ear,  from  the  Ikirts  of  war.  Not  unobferved  rolls  battle, 
before  thee,  breaker  of  the  Ihields." 

•  The  king  rtrode,  at  once,  away  to  Cormul's  lofty  rock. 
As,  How,  I  lifted  my  fteps  behind  ;  came  forward  the 
llrength  of  Gaul.  His  fhield  hung  loofe  on  its  thong;  he 
fpoke,  in  hafte,  to  Offian.  "  Bind*,  fon  of  Fingal,  this 
fhield,  bind  it  high  to  the  lide  of  Gaul.  The  foe  may 
behold  it,  and  think  I  left  the  fpear.  If  I  fhall  fall,  let 
my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field  ;  for  fall  I  mull  without  my 
fame  :  mine  arm  cannot  lift  the  ftecl.  Let  not  Evir-cho- 
ma  hear  it,  to  blufh  between  her  locks.  Fillan  the  migh- 
ty behold  us  ;  let  us  not  forget  the  llrife.  Why  fhould 
they  come,  from  their  hills,  to  aid  our  flying  field  ?" 

He  Itrode  onward,  with  the  found  of  his  fliield.  My 
voice  purfued  him,  as  he  went.  "  Can  the  fon  of  Morni 
fall  v/ithout  his  fame  in  Erin  ?  But  the  deeds  of  the  migh- 
ty forfake  their  fouls  of  fire.  They  rufii  carelefs  over  the 
fields  of  renown  :  their  words  are  never  heard."  I  rejoi- 
ced over  the  fl:eps  of  the  chief:  I  fl:rode  to  the  rock  of  the 
king,  where  he  fat  in  his  wandering  locks,  amidit  the 
mountain-wind. 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hofts,  towards  each  other, 
at  Lubar.  Here  Foldath  rofe  a  pillar  of  darknefs  :  there 
brightened  the  youth  of  Fillan.  Each,  with  his  fpsar  in 
the  fiream,  lent  forth  the  voice  of  war.  Gaul  ftruck  the 
fliield  of  Morven  :  at  once  they  plunge  in  battle.  Steel 
poured  its  gleam  on  Heel  :  like  the  fall  of  fireams  flione 
the  field,  v/hen  they  mix  their  foam  together,  from  two 
dard-browed  rocks.     Behold  he  comes  the  fon  of  fimie  : 

he  lays  the  people  low!  Deaths  fit  on  blafts  around  him  I 

Warriors  ilrew  thy  paths,  O  Fillan  ! 

Rothraar 

*■  It  is  neceffary  to  remember,  that  Gaul  was  v.-Minded;  which  ocxafions  his  re- 
qiiirrng  here  the  a!iillan«ie  of  Oiuan  to  bind  his  Ihield  on  his  lide. 
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Rothmar  *,  the  fhield  of  warriors,  flood  between  two 
chinky  rocks.  Two  oaks,  which  winds  had  bent  from  high, 
fpread  their  branches  on  either  fide.  He  rolls  his  dark- 
ening eyes  on  Fillan,  and  filent,  fhades  his  friends.  Fin- 
gal  law  the  approaching  fight ;  and  all  his  foul  arofe. 
But  as  the  ftone  of  Lodaf  falls,  fiiook,  at  once,  from  rock- 
ing Druman-ard,  when  fpirits  heave  the  earth  in  their 
wrath  ;  fo  fell  blue-fliielded  Rothraar. 

Near  are  the  fl;eps  of  Culmin  ;  the  youth  came,  burll- 
ing  into  tears.  Wrathful  he  cut  the  wind,  ere  yet  he 
mixed  his  flrokes  with  Fillan.  He  had  firll  bent  the  bow 
with  Rothmar,  at  the  rock  of  his  own  blue  ftreams. 
1  here  they  had  marked  the  place  of  the  roe,  as  the  fun- 
beam  flew  over  the  fern.  Why,  fon  of  Cul-allin,  doll 
thou  rufli  on  that  beam  J  of  light  ?  it  is  a  fire  that  con- 
fumes.  Youth  of  Strutha  retire.  Your  fathers  were  not 
equal,  in  the  glittering  ftrife  of  the  field. 

The  mother  of  Culmin  remains  in  the  hall ;  flie  looks 
forth  on  blue-rolling  Strutha.  A  whirlwind  rifes,  on  the 
ftream,  dark-eddying  round  the  ghoft  of  her  fon.  His 
dogs  §  are  howling  in  their  place  :  his  fhield  is  bloody  in 

the 

•  Roth-mar,  the  found  of  the  feU  before  ajlorm.  Dnimanard,  high  ridge.  CvX* 
n\\n,  foft-haired.     Cull-allin,  beautiful  locks.     Strnt.ha.,Jlreamy  river. 

f  Hv  the  Hone  of  l,oda,  as  I  have  remarked  in  my  notes  on  Ibme  other  poems 
of  Offian,  is  meant  a.  place  of  worfliip  among  the  Scandinavians.  Oillan,  in  his 
many  expeditions  to  Orkney  and  Scandinavia,  became  acquainted  with  fome  of 
the  rites  of  the  religion  which  prevailed  in  thofe  countries,  and  freqtiently  alludes 
to  them  in  his  poems.  There  are  fome  ruins,  and  circular  pales  of  llor.e,  remain, 
ing  ftill  in  Orkney,  and  the  illands  of  Shetland,  which  retain,  to  this  day,  the 
name  of  Loda  or  Loden.  They  feem  to  have  differed  materially,  in  their  conlhuc- 
tion,  from  thofe  Druidical  monuments  which  remain  in  Britain,  and  the  welleni 
•lies.  The  places  of  worftiip  among  the  Scandinavians  were  orignally  rude  and 
imadomed.  In  after  ages,  when  they  opened  a  communication  witli  other  nations, 
they  adopted  their  manners,  and  built  temples.  That  at  Upfal,  in  Sweden,  was 
amazingly  rich  and  magnificent.  Haquin,  of  Norway,  built  one,  near  Drontheim, 
little  inferior  to  the  former;  and  it  went  always  under  the  name  of  Loden.  Mal- 
let, irrtrod.'idion  a  Vhiftoire  de  Daiinemarc. 

\  The  poet,  metaphorically,  calls  Fillan  a  beam  of  light.  Culmin,  mentioned 
here,  was  the  fon  of  Clonmar,  chief  of  Strutha,  by  the  beautiful  Cul-allin.  She 
was  fo  remarkable  for  tlie  beauty  of  her  perfon,  that  (he  is  introduced,  frequently, 
in  the  fimilies  and  allufions  of  ancient  poetry.  Mar  C'rul-aluin  Utruth.a  nan  fan; 
is  a  line  of  Olfian  in  another  poem;  /.  e.  Lovely  as  Cul-alUn  nf  Strvtha  of  the  florrns. 

§  Dogs  were  thought  to  be  fenfiLle  of  the  death  of  their  mailer,  let  it  haj  pen 
at  ever  fo  great  a  diltance.  It  was  alfo  tlie  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms 
which  warriors  left  at  home  became  bloody,  when  they  thtmfelves  fell  in  battle. 
It  was  from  thofe  figns  that  Cul-allin  is  fuppol'ed  to  underftand  that  her  Ibn  is 
killed;  in  which  (he  is  confirmed  by  the  apjH'arancenf  his  gholl.  Her  fudden  ai^d 
fliort  ejcclamation,  on  the  occafion,  is  more  aftet^ing  than  if  flie  had  extended  her 
complaints  to  a  greater  length.  The  attitude  of  tlie  fallen  yruth,  and  Fillan's  re- 
flet'lions  over  him,  are  natm-al  and  judiciou.s,  and  come  forcibly  back  on  the  mind 
when  we  confuler,  that  the  fujjpoled  firuation  of  the  father  of  Culmir,  was  I'o 
fihiilar  to  that  of  Fingal,  al'ier  the  death  of  Fillan  himfclf. 
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the  hall.  "  Art  thou  Mien,  jny  fair-halrcd  fon,  m  Erin's 
difmal  war  ?" 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  fecret,  lies  panting,  by  her  wont- 
ed llreams,  the  hunter  looks  over  her  feet  of  wind,  and 
remembers  her  ftately  bounding  before  :  fo  lay  the  fon  of 
Cul-allin,  beneath  the  eye  of  Fillan.  His  hair  is  rolled 
in  a  little  dream :  his  blood  wandered  on  his  ihield.  Still 
his  hand  held  the  fword,  that '  failed  him  in  the  day  of 
his  danger.  "  Thou  art  fallen,"  faid  Fillan,  '^  ere  yet  thy 
fame  was  heard.  Thy  father  fent  thee  to  war  :  and  he 
expeds  to  hear  thy  deeds.  He  is  gray,  perhaps,  at  his 
ftreams,  turning  his  dim  eyes  towards  Moi-lena.  But 
thou  Ihalt  not  return,  with  the  fpoil  of  the  fallen  foe." 

Fillan  poured  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him,  over  th© 
echoing  heath.  But,  man  on  man,  fellMorven  before  the 
dark-red  rage  of  Foldath  ;  for,  far  on  the  field,  he  poured 
the  roar  of  lialf  his  tribes.  Dermid  Hood  before  him  in 
wrath  :  the  fons  of  Cona  gather  round.  But  his  fhield 
is  cleft  by  Foldath,  and  his  people  poured  over  the  heath. 

Then  laid  the  foe,  in  his  pride,  "  They  have  fled,  and 
ray  fame  begins.  Go,  Malthos,  and  bid  the  king  to 
guard  the  dark-rolling  of  ocean  ;  that  Fingal  may  not 
efcape  from  my  fword.  He  muft  lie  on  earth.  Befide 
fome  fen  Ihall  his  tomb  be  feen.  It  fliall  rife  without  a 
fong.   His  ghoft  fhall  hover  in  mift  over  the  reedy  pool." 

Malthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt ;  he  rolled  his 
filent  eyes.  He  knew  the  pride  of  Foldath,  and  looked 
up  to  the  king  on  his  hill;  then,  darkly  turning,  he 
plunged  his  fvv'ord  in  war. 

In  Clone's*  narrow  vale,  were  bent  two  trees  above 

the 

*  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Giono,  fon  of  Lethmal  of  Lora,  one  of  the 
anceflors  of  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duthno.  His  hiftory  is  thus  related  in  an  old  poem. 
In  the  days  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firil  king  of  Ireland,  Clono  palled 
over  into  that  kingdom,  from  Caledonia,  to  aid  Conar  againll  the  Fir-bolg.  Be^ 
ing  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  he  foon  drew  the  attention  of  Sulmin^ 
the  young  wife  of  an  Irifh  chief  She  difclofed  her  paifion,  which  was  not  pro- 
perly returned  by  the  Caledonian.  The  lady  fickened,  through  difappointment, 
and  her  love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her  hufband.  Fired  with  jealoufy,  he 
vowed  revenge.  Clono,  to  avoid  his  rage,  departed  from  Temora,  in  order  to 
pafs  over  into  Scotland;  and  being  benighted  in  the  valley  mentioned  here,  he 
laid  him  down  to  fleep.  There,  Lethmal  defcmded  in  the  dreams  of  Clono;  and 
told  him  that  danger  TX'as  near. 

Ghojl  of  Lethmal.  "  Arife  from  thy  bed  of  mofs;  fon  of  low-laid  Lethmal,  arife. 
The  found  of  the  coming  of  foes,  defcends  along  the  wind. 

Clono.  Whofe  voice  is  that,  like  many  flreams,  in  th?  feafon  of  my  reft? 

Cbojl 
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the  ftream^i,  dark  in  his  grief  flood  Duthno's  filent  fon. 
The  blood  }joured  from  his  thigh  :  his  fhield  lay  brokea 
pear.  His  fpear  leaned  againil;  a  ftone  ;  why,  Dermid, 
why  fo  fad  ?  "  I  hear  the  roar  of  battle.  My  people 
are  alone.  .  My  fteps  are  flow  on  the  heath  ;  and  no 
fliield  is  mine.  Shall  he  then  prevail  ?  It  is  then  after 
Dermid  is  low  I  I  will  call  thee  forth,  O  Foldath,  and 
meet  thee  yet  in  fight." 

He  took  his  fpear,  with  dreadful  joy.  The  fon  of  Mor- 
ni  came.  "  Stay,  fon  of  Duthno,  flay  thy  fpeed  ;  thy 
fleps  arc  marked  with  blood.  No  bolTy  fhield  is  thine. 
Why  fhouldlf  thou  fall  unarmed  ?"  King  of  Strumon, 
give  thou  thy  fhield.  It  has  often  rolled  back  the  war, 
1  fliall  ftop  tlie  chief,  in  his  courfe.  Son  of  Morni,  dolt 
thou  behold  that  flone  .^  It  hfts  its  gray  head  through 
grals.  There  dwells  a  chief  of  the  race  of  Dermid.  Place 
me  there  in  night." 

He  flowly  role  againft  the  hill,  and  faw  the  troubled 
field.  The  gleaming  ridges  of  the  fight,  disjoined  and 
broken  round.  As  diilant  fires,  on  heath  by  night,  now 
ieem  as  loft  in  fmoke,  then  roaring  their  red  flreams  on 
the  hill,  as  blow  or  ceafe  the  winds :  io  met  the  inter- 
mitting war  the  eye  of  broad-fliielded  Dermid.  Through 
the  holt  are  the  ftrides  of  Foldath,  like  fbme  dark  fhip 
pn  wintery  waves,  when  it  ililies  from  between  two  ilies, 
to  fport  on  echoing  feas. 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beheld  his  courfe.  He  ftrove  to 
rufh  along.  But  he  failed  in  the  raidll  of  his  fieps ;  and 
the  big  tear  came  down.  He  founded  his  father's  horn  \ 
jmd  thrice  Itruck  his  bolTy  fhield.  Pie  called  thrice  the 
name  of  Foldath,  from  his  roaring  tribes.  Foldath,  with 
joy,  beheld  the  chief:  he  lifted  high  his  bloody  fpear. 

Chojl  ofLetbmal.  Arife,  thou  dweller  of  the  fouh  of  the  lovely;  fon  of  Leth- 
mal,  arife. 

Chno.  How  dreary  is  the  night!  The  moon  is  darkened  in  the  fky;  red  are  the 
paths  of  gbolls,  along  its  I'ullen  face!  Green-fkirted  meteors  fet  around.  Dull  is 
The  roaring  of  ilreams,  from  the  valley  of  dim  forms.  I  hear  tluc,  fpirit  of  my 
fatlier,  on  the  eddying  courie  of  the  wind.  I  hear  thee,  but  thou  bendeft  not,  for- 
ward, thy  tall  form,  from  the  ikirts  of  night." 

As  Cloiio  prepared  to  depart,  the  huAiand  of  Siilmin  came  up,  with  his  numer- 
ous attendants.  Clono  defended  himfelf,  but,  after  a  gallant  rcfillance,  he  wa:^ 
overpowered  and  (lain.  He  was  buried  in  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  and 
tlie  valley  was  called  after  his  name.  Dermid,  in  his  rcqucll  to  Gaul  the  fon  of 
Morni,  which  immediately  follows  this  paragraph,  alludes  to  the  tomb  of  Clono, 
a^id  his  own  connexion  with  that  unfortunate  chief. 
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As  a  rock  is  marked  with  flreams,  that  fell  troubled  down 
its  fide  in  a  fhorm  ;  fo,  ilreaked  with  wandering  blood,  is 
the  dark  form  of  Moma.  The  hoft,  on  either  fide,  with- 
drew from  the  contending  of  kings.  They  raifed,  at 
once,  their  gleaming  points.  Rufliing  came  Fillan  of 
Moruth.  Three  paces  back  Foldath  withdrew  ;  dazzled 
with  that  beam  of  light,  which  came,  as  ilTuing  from  ai 
cloud,  to  fave  the  wounded  hero.  Growing  in  his  pride 
he  flood,  and  called  forth  all  his  Heel. 

As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  their  founding 
ftrife,  on  the  winds :  fo  ruilied  the  two  chiefs,  on  Moi- 
lena,  into  gloomy  fight.  By  turns  are  the  fleps  of 
the  kings  *  forward  on  their  rocks  ;  for  now  the  dufky 
war  feems  to  defcend  on  their  fwords.  Cathmor  feels  the 
joy  of  warriors,  on  his  mofly  hill :  their  joy  in  fecret 
when  dangers  rife  equal  to  their  fouls.  His  eye  is  not 
turned  on  Lubar,  but  on  Morven's  dreadful  king;  for  he 
beheld  him,  on  Mora,  rifing  in  his  arms. 

Foldath  f  fell  on  his  fliield ;  the  fpear  of  Fillan  pierced 
the  king.  Nor  looked  the  youth  on  the  fallen,  but  on- 
ward rolled  the  war.  The  hundred  voices  of  death  arofe. 
"  Stay,  fon  of  Fingal,  ftay  thy  fpeed.  Beholdeft  thou 
not  that  gleaming  form,  a  dreadful  lign  of  death  ?  A- 
K  k  waken 

•  Fingal  and  Cathmor. 

f  The  fall  of  Foldath,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  was  predicted  to  him,  be- 
fore he  had  left  his  own  countrj  to  join  Cairbar,  in  his  defigns  on  the  Irilh  throne. 
He  went  to  the  cave  of  Moma,  to  inquire  of  the  fpirits  of  his  fathers,  concerning 
the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife  of  Cairbar.  The  refponfes  of  oracles  are  always  at- 
tended with  obfcurity,  and  liable  to  a  double  meaning  :  Foldath,  therefore,  put  a 
favourable  interpretation  on  the  prediction,  and  purfued  his  adopted  plan  of  ag- 
grandizing himfelf  with  the  family  of  Atha.  I  ftiall,  here,  tranflate  the  anfwer 
of  the  ghojls  of  his  ancejlors,  as  it  was  handed  down  by  tradition.  Whether  the 
legend  is  really  ancient,  or  the  invention  of  a  late  age,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine,  thongh,  from  the  phrafeology,  I  fliould  fufpeit  the  laft. 

FoLPATH,  addrejjing  ths  fpirits  of  his  fathers. 

Dark,  I  Hand  in  your  prefence;  fathers  of  Foldath,  hear.  Shall  my  fleps  pafs 
over  Atha,  to  Ullin  of  the  roes? 

The  Anfwer, 

Thy  fteps  fhall  pafs  over  Atha,  to  the  green  dwelling  of  kings,  There  fliall 
thy  flature  arile,  over  the  fallen,  like  a  pillar  of  thunder-clouds.  There,  terrible 
in  darkuefs,  fhalt  thou  ftand,  till  the  refieiled  beam,  or  Chn-cath  of  Moruth,  come; 
Moruth  of  many  ftreams,  that  roars  in  diftant  lands." 

Cloncath,  or  refeded  beam,  fay  my  traditional  authors,  was  the  name  of  the 
fword  of  Fillan;  fo  that  it  was,  in  the  latent  Cgnification  of  the  word  Clon-cath, 
that  the  deception  lay.  My  principal  reafon  for  introducing  this  note,  is,  that  if 
this  tradition  is  equally  ancient  with  the  poem,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  doubtful,  it 
ferves  to  (hew,  that  the  religion  of  the  Fir-bolg  differed  from  that  of  the  Caledo- 
nians,  as  we  nevei-  find  the  latter  inquiring  of  the  fpirits  of  their  deceafed  ar.- 
oellors.  . 
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waken  not  the  king  of  Alnecma,     Return,  fon  oi'  blue- 
ejed  Clatho." 

Malthos*  faw  Foldath  low.  He  darkly  flood  above 
the  king.  Hatred  was  rolled  from  his  foul.  He  feemed 
a  rock  in  the  defart,  on  whofe  dark  fide  are  the  trickling 
of  waters,  when  the  ilow-failing  mill  has  left  it,  and  its 
trees  are  blalled  with  winds.  He  fpoke  to  the  dying 
hero,  about  the  narrow  houfe.  Whether  Ihall  thy  gray 
Itone  rife  in  UUin  ?  or  in  Moma'sf  woody  land,  where 
the  fun  looks,  in  fecret,  on  the  blue  llreams  of  Dalru- 
tho:|:?  There  are  the  ileps  of  thy  daughter,  blue-eyed 
Dardu-lena. 

"  Remeniberefl  thou  her,"  faid  Foldath,  "  becaufe  no 
fon  is  mine  ;  no  youth  to  roll  the  battle  before  him,  in 
revenge  of  me  ?  Malthos,  I  am  revenged.  I  was  not 
peaceful  in  the  field.  Raife  the  tombs  of  thofe  I  have 
flain,  around  my  narrow  houfe.  Often  fliall  I  forfake 
the  blafl,  to  rejoice  above  their  graves;  when  I  behold 
them  fpread  around,  with  their  long-whiftling  grafs." 

His  foul  rulhed  to  the  vales  of  Moma,  and  came  to 
Dardu-lena's  dreams,  where  Ihellept,  by  Dalrutho's  llream, 
returning  from  the  chafe  of  the  hinds.  Her  bo  ,v  is  near 
the  maid,  unifrung ;  the  breezes  fold  her  long  hair  013 
her  breafts.  Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  love 
of  heroes  lay.  Dark  bending,  from  the  Ikirts  of  the 
wood,  her  wounded  father  came.  He  appeared,  at  times, 
then  feemed  as  hid  in  mill.  Burfling  into  tears  llie  rofe: 
fhe  knew  that  the  chief  was  low.  To  her  came  a  beam 
from  his  foul  when  folded  in  its  ilorms.  Thou  wert  the 
lait  of  his  race,  blue-eyed  Dardu-lena  ! 

Wide^ 

•  The  chai-aiSers  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  are  -well  fuftaJned.  They  were  both 
dark  and  furly,  but  each  in  a  different  way.  Foldath  was  impetuous  and  cruel. 
Malthos  llubborn  and  incredulous.  Their  attachment  to  the  family  of  Atha  was 
equal;  their  bravery  in  battle  the  fame.  Foldath  was  vain  and  oftentatious:  Mal- 
thos unindulgent  but  generous.  liis  behaviour  here,  towards  his  enemy  Foldath, 
Jhews,  that  a  good  hea,rt  often  lies  concealed  under  a  gloomy  and  fuUen  charac- 
ter. 

f  Moma  was  the  name  of  a  country  in  the  fouth  of  Connaught,  once  famous 
for  being  the  refidence  of  an  Arch-diuid.  The  cave  of  Moma  was  thought  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  fpiriis  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Firbolg,  and  their  pollerity  fent  to  in- 
quire there,  as  to  an  oracle,  concerning  the  iffue  of  tlieir  wars. 

\  Dal-ruiith,  parched  or  fandy  field.  Tlie  etymology  of  Dardu-lena  is  uncertain. 
The  daughter  of  Foldath  was,  probably,  fo  called,  from  a  jdacc  in  UKler,  where 
her  father  had  defeated  part  of  the  adherents  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland.  Dor- 
4u-lena  ;  the  dark  -wood  of  Moi-leiia.  As  Foldath  was  proud  and  ollentatious,  it; 
would  apppar,  that  he  transferred  'the  name  of  a  place,  where  he  himfelf  hai^ 
been  vidlorious,  to  his  daughter. 
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Wide-fpreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  flight  of  Bol- 
ga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hung  forward  on  their  fteps ; 
and  llrevved,  with  dead,  the  heath.  Fingal  rejoiced  o- 
ver  his  fon.     Blue-fliielded  Cathmor  rofe. 

Son*  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp :  give  Fillan's  praife  to 
the  wind  :  raife  high  his  praife,  in  my  hall,  while  yet  he 
fhines  in  war. 

Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy  hall.  Behold  that 
early  beam  of  thine.  The  hoft  is  withered  in  its  courfe. 
No  further  look — it  is  dark.  Light-trembling  from  the 
harp,  ftrike,  virgins,  ftrike  the  found.  No  hunter  he 
defcends,  from  the  dewy  haunt  of  the  bounding  roe. 
He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind ;  or  fends  his  gray 
arrow  abroad. 

Deep-folded  in  red  war,  the  battle  rolls  againft  his  fide. 
Or,  ftriding  midil  the  ridgy  Itrife,  he  pours  the  deaths  of 
thoufands  forth.  Fillan  is  like  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  that 
defcends  from  the  fkirt  of  his  blaft.  The  troubled  ocean 
feels  his  iteps,  as  he  llrides  from  wave  to  wave.  His  path 
kindles  behind  him ;  iflands  fliake  their  heads  on  the 
heaving  feas. 

Kkij  TEMORA: 


•  Thefe  fiulJen  tranfitiiDns  from  the  fubjecS  are  not  uncommon  in  the  compofi- 
tions  of  Ofiian.  That  in  this  place  has  a  peculiar  beauty  and  propriety.  The 
ftilpence,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  left,  conveys  the  idea  of  Fillan's  dan- 
ger n'.ore  forcibly  home,  than  any  defcription  that  the  poet  could  iHtroduce.  There 
is  a  fort  of  eloquence,  irl  filence  with  propriety.  A  minute  detail  of  the  circum- 
llances  of  an  important  fcene  is  generally  cold  and  infipid.  The  human  mind, 
free  and  fond  of  thinking  for  itfelf,  is  difguiled  to  find  every  thing  done 
by  the  poet.  It  is,  therefore,  his  biifinefs  only  to  mark  the  moft  ftriking  out-lines, 
and  to  allow  the  Imaginations  of  his  readers  to  finifti  the  figure  for  themfelves. 

The  book  ends  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  from  the  opening  of  the  posra. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  book  opens  with  a  fpeecli  of  Fingal,  who  fees  Cathmor  defcending  to  the  affiftance  of  his  flying 
army.  The  king  dlfpatches  Ortian  to  the  relief  of  Fillan.  He  himfelf  retires  behind  the  rock  of  Cnr- 
iriul,  to  avoid  the  fight  of  the  engagement  between  his  fon  and  Cathmor.  Offian  advances.  The 
defcent  of  Cathmor  defcribed.  He  rallies  the  army,  renews  the  battle,  and,  before  Olhan  could  ar- 
rive, engages  Fillan  Iiimfelf.  Upon  the  approach  of  OfJlan,  the  combat  between  the  two  heroes 
ccafes.  0(Ti an  and  Cathmor  prepare  to  fight,  but  night  coming  on  prevents  them.  O.Tian  returns 
to  the  place  where  Cathmor  and  Fillan  fought.  He  finds  Fillan  mortally  wounded,  and  leaning  a- 
gainft  a  rock.    Their  difcourfe.     Fillan  dies :  his  body  is  laid,  by  Oiriaii,  in  a  neighbouring  cave. 

,  The  Caledonian  army  return  to  Fingal.  He  queftions  them  about  his  fon,  and  underftanding  that 
he  was  lulled,  retires,  in  lilencc,  to  the  rock  of  Cormul.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Fingal, 
the  Fir-bolg  advance,  Cathmor  finds  Bran,  one  of  the  dogs  of  Fingal,  lying  on  the  /hield  of  HUan, 
before  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where  the  body  of  that  hero  lay.  His  reflections  thereupon.  He 
returns,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  to  his  army.  Malthos  endeavours  to  comfort  liim,  by  the  example 
of  his  father  Borbar-duthul.  Cathmor  retires  to  reft.  The  fong  of  Sul-malla  concludes  the  book, 
which  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night,  from,  the  opening  of  the  poem. 


BOOK  VI. 

V^ATHMOR  rifes  on  his  echoing  hill !  Shall  Fingal  take 
the  fv/ord  of  Luno  ?  But  what  iliould  become  of  thy  fame, 
fon  of  white-bofomed  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from 
Fingal,  daughter  of  Inilfore.  I  fliall  not  quench  thy  ear- 
ly beam  ;  it  fliines  along  my  foul.  But  rife,  O  wood- 
fkirted  Mora,  rife  between  the  war  and  me !  Why  fliould 
Fingal  behold  the  ltrife,lell  his  dark-haired  warrior  fliould 
fall  I  Amidft  the  fong,  O  Carril,  pour  the  found  of  the 
trembling  harp  :  here  are  the  voices  of  rocks,  and  bright 
tumbling  of  waters.  Father  of  Ofcar  lift  the  fpcar  ;  de- 
fend the  young  in  arms.  Conceal  thy  fteps  from  Fillan's- 
eyes.  He  muft  not  know  that  I  doubt  his  ileel.  No  cloud 
of  mine  fliall  rife,  my  fon,  upon  thy  foul  of  fire  I" 

He  funk  behind  his  rock,  amidft  the  found  of  Carril's 
fong.  Brightening,  in  my  growing  foul,  I  took  the  fpear 
of  Temora*.  I  faw,  along  Moi-lena,  the  wild  tumbhng 
of  battle,  the  ftrife  of  death,  in  gleaming  rows,  disjoin- 
ed 

•  l^c  fpear  ofTemora  was  that  which  Ofcar  had  received,  in  a  prefent,  from 
Cormac,  tlie  fon  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland.  It  was  of  it  that  Cairbar  made  the 
pretext  for  quarrelling  with  Ofcar,  at  the  feaft,  in  the  firft  book. 
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ed  and  broken  round.  Fillan  is  a  beam  of  fire  :  from 
wing  to  wing  is  his  wafteful  courfe.  The  ridges  of  war 
melt  before  him.  They  are  rolled,  in  fmoke,  from  the 
fields. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Catlimor,  in  the  armour  of 
kings  I  Dark-roiled  the  eagle's  wing  above  his  helmet  of 
fire.  Unconcerned  are  his  Iteps,  as  if  thej  were  to  the 
chafe  of  Atha.  He  raifed,  at  times,  his  dreadful  voice  \ 
Erin,  abaflied,  gathered  round.  Their  fouls  returned 
back,  like  a  dream  :  they  wondered  at  the  fteps  of  their 
fear:  for  he  rofe,  like  the  beam  of  the  morning  on  a  haunt- 
ed heath  :  the  traveller  looks  back,  with  bending  eye,  on 
the  field  of  dreadful  forms.  Sudden,  from  the  rock  of 
Moi-lena,  are  Sul-malla's  trembling  fleps.  An  oak  took 
the  fpear  from  her  hand  ;  half-bent  flie  loofed  the  lance  : 
but  then  are  her  eyes  on  the  king,  from  amidft  her  wan- 
dering locks.  "  No  friendly  ftrife  is  before  thee :  no  light 
contending  of  bows,  as  when  the  youth  of  Cluba*  came 
forth  beneath  the  eye  of  Conmor." 

As  the  rock  of  Pvuno,  which  takes  the  pafiing  clouds 
for  its  robe,  feems  growing,  in  gathered  darknefs,  over 
the  ftreamy  heath  ;  fo  fecraed  the  chief  of  Atha  taller,  as* 
gathered  his  people  round.  As  different  blalb  fly  over 
the  fea,  each  behind  its  dark-blue  wave,  fo  Cathmor's 
words,  on  every  fide,  poured  his  warriors  forth.  Nor 
filent  on  his  hill  is  Fillan  ;  he  mixed  his  words  with  his 
echoing  fiiield.  An  eagle  he  feemed,  with  founding 
wings,  calling  the  wind  to  his  rock,  when  he  fees  the 
coming  forth  of  the  roes,  on  Lutha'sf  rufliy  field. 
t  Now.  they  bent  forv^-ard  in  battle  :  death's  hundred 
voices  rofe  ;  for  the  kings,  on  either  fide,  were  like  fires 
on  the  fouls  of  the  people.  I  bounded  along:  high  rocks 
and  trees  ruined  tall  between  the  war  and  me.  But  I 
heard  the  noife  of  fieel,  between  my  clanging  arms.  Rif- 
ing,  gleaming,  on  the  hill,  1  beheld  the  backward  fteps* 

of 

*  Cln-ba,  luindin^  bay;  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Inis-huna,  or  the  weflern  coaft  of 
Sixith-Briiain.  It  was  "in  this  h;iy  tliat  Cathmor  was  wind-bound  when  Sul-malla 
came,  in  the  difitjuUc  of  a  younsj  warrior,  to  accompany  iiim  in  his  voyage  to  Ire-' 
land.  Conmor,  tine  f  ither  of  Sul-inalla,  as  we  learn  from  her  foliloquy,  at  the  dole 
iji  the  fourth  bool:,  was  dead  before  the  departure  of  his  daughter. 

t  Lutha  was  the  name  of  a  vaik-y  in  Morvcn,  in  the  days  of  Oflian.  Thcrtf 
dwelt  Tofcar  the  fou  of  Conloch,  the  father  of  Ma'.vina,  who,  upon  that  account^ 
irs  often  caJled  the  maid  of  Liul>a.     Lutha  iignifics  f'.i/i/tjrf am. 
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of  hods  :  their  backward  ileps,  on  either  fide,  and  wildly 
looking  eyes.  The  chiefs  were  met  in  dreadful  fight ; 
the  two  blue-fliielded  khigs.  Tall  and  dark,  through 
gleams  of  Heel,  are  feen  the  driving  heroes.  I  rufhed. 
My  fears  for  Fillan  flew,  burning  acrofs  my  foul. 

I  came;  nor  Cathmor  fled;  nor  yet  advanced  :  he  fide- 
long  llalked  along.  An  icy  rock,  cold,  tall  he  feemed. 
I  called  forth  all  my  fleel.  Silent  awhile  we  flrode,  on 
either  fide  of  a  rufiiing  ftream:  then,  fudden  turning,  all 
at  once,  we  raifed  our  pointed  fpears.  We  railed  our 
fpears,  but  night  came  down.  It  is  dark  and  filent  a- 
round  ;  but  where  the  diilant  fl:eps  of  hofts  are  founding 
over  the  heath. 

I  came  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought.  Nor  voice, 
nor  found  is  there.  A  broken  helmet  lay  on  earth  ;  a 
buckler  cleft  in  twain.  "  Where,  Fillan,  where  art  thou, 
young  chief  of  echoing  Morven  ?"  He  heard  me  leaning 
ugainft  a  rock,  which  bent  its  gray  head  over  the  llream. 
He  heard  ;  but  fullen,  dark  he  fl:ood.  At  length  I  law 
the  chief. 

"  Why  dandefl:  thou,  robed  in  darknefs,  fon  of  woody 
Selma?  Bright  is  thy  path,  my  brother,  in  this  dark-brown 
field.  Long  has  bpen  thy  ftrife  in  battle.  Now  the  horn 
of  Fingal  is  heard.  Afcend  to  the  cloud  of  thy  father, 
to  his  hill  of  feafts.  In  the  evening  mifl  he  fits,  and  hears 
the  voice  of  Carril's  harp.  Carry  joy  to  the  aged,  young 
breaker  of  the  fhields," 

"  Can  the  vanquilhed  carry  joy  ?  Ofilan,  no  fiiield  is 
mine.  It  lies  broken  on  the  field.  The  eagle-wing  of 
my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is  when  foes  fly  before  them  that 
fathers  delight  in  their  fons.  But  their  fighs  burft  forth, 
in  fecret,  when  their  young  warriors  yield.  No  :  Fillan 
will  not  behold  the  king.     Why  fiiould  the  hero  mourn  ?" 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,  why  dofl:  thou  awake  my 
foul  ?  Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire  before  him;  and  fliall 
he  not  rejoice  I  Such  fame  belonged  not  to  Offian  ;  yet 
was  the  king  ftill  a  fun  to  me.  He  looked  on  my  fteps, 
with  joy  ;  fliadows  never  rofe  on  his  face.  Afcend,  O 
Fillan  to  Mora  :  his  feafl:  is  fpread  in  the  folds  of  mill." 

"  Offian,  give  me  that  broken  fiiield :  thefe  feathers 

that  are  rolled  in  the  wind.     Place  them  near  to  Fillan 

2  one 
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that  lefs  of  his  fame  may  fall.  Offian,  I  begin  to  fail. 
Lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock.  Raife  no  Hone  above  :  left 
one  fhould  afk  about  my  fame.  I  am  fallen  in  the  firft 
of  my  fields :  fallen  without  renown.  Let  thy  voice  alone 
fend  joy  to  my  flying  foul.  Why  Ihould  the  feeble  knovy 
where  dwells  the  loll  beam  of  Clatho*?" 

•'  Is  thy  fpirit  on  the  eddying  winds,  blue-eyed  king 
of  Ihields?  Joy  purfuamy  hero,  through  his  folded  clouds. 
The  forms<*of  thy  fathers,  O  Fillan,  bend  to  receive  their 
fon.  I  behold  the  fpreading  of  their  fire  on  Mora }  the 
blue  roHing  of  their  mifty  wreaths.  Joy  meet  thee,  my 
brother.  But  we  are  dark  and  fad.  I  behold  the  foe 
round  the  aged,  and  the  walling  away  of  his  fame.  Thou 
art  left  alone  in  the  field,  gray-haired  king  of  Selma." 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the  roar  of  the  night- 
ly ftream.  One  red  liar  looked  in  on  the  hero  :  winds 
lift,  at  times,  his  locks.  I  hilened  :  no  found  was  heard: 
for  the  warrior  llept.  As  lightning  on  a  cloud,  a  thought 
came  rufhing  over  my  foul.  My  eyes  rolled  in  fire  :  my 
llride  was  in  the  clang  of  Heel.  "  I  will  find  thee,  chief 
of  Atha,  in  the  gathering  of  thy  thoufands.     Why  fhould 

that 

*  A  dialogue  between  Clatho  the  mother,  and  Eos-mina  the  fifler,  of  that 
hero. 

Clatho.  "  Daughter  of  Fingal,  arife:  thou  light  between  thy  looks.  Lift  thy 
fair  head  from  reft,  foft-gliding  fun-beam  of  Selma!  1  beheld  thy  arms,  on  thy 
breall,  white-tofltd  amidft  thy  wandering  locks:  when  the  ruftling  breeze  of  the 
niorning  came  from  the  defart  of  ftreams.  Haft  thou  feen  thy  fathers,  Bos- 
mina,  defcending  in  thy  dreams  ?  Arife,  daughter  of  Clatho;  dwells  there  aught 
pf  grief  in  thy  foul. 

Bos-mina.  A  thin  form  paffed  before  me,  fading  as  it  flew :  like  the  darkening 
■wave  of  a  breeze,  along  a  fielt|  of  grafs.  Defcend,  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and 
call  back  the  foul  of  Bos-mina,  it  has  rolled  awa.v,  like  a  ftream.  1  hear  thy  plea- 
fant  found.     I  hear  thee,  O  hai-]5,  and  my  voice  ihall  rife. 

How  often  Ihall  ye  ru!h  to  war,  ye  dwellsrs  of  my  foul  ?  Your  paths  are  diftant. 
kings  of  men,  m  Erin  of  blue  ftreams.  Lift  thy  wing,  thou  fouthern  breeze, 
from  Clono's  darkening  heath  :  fpread  th?  fails  of  Fing;d  towards  the  bays  of  his 
land. 

But  who  is  that,  in  his  ftrength,  darkening  in  the  prefence  of  war  ?  His  arm 
firetches  to  the  foe,  like  the  beam  of  the  fickly  fun  ;  when  his  fide  is  crufted  with 
darknefs  ;  and  he  rolls  his  difmal  courfe  through  the  Iky.  Who  is  it,  but  the  fa- 
ther of  Bos-mina  ?  Shall  he  return  till  danger  is  paft  ! 

fillan,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  fide  ;  beautifid,  but  terrible,  is  thy  light.  Thy 
fword  is  before  thee,  a  blue  fire  of  night  When  flialt  thou  return  to  thy  roes  ; 
to  the  ftreams  of  thy  ruihy  fields  !  When  (hall  I  behold  thee  from  Mora,  while 
Vinds  ftrew  my  long  locks  on  mofs !  But  Ihall  a  young  eagle  return  from  the  field, 
where  the  heroes  fall  ! 

Clatho.  Soft,  as  the  long  of  Loda,  is  the  voice  of  Selma's  maid.  Pleafant  to  the 
ear  of  Clatho  is  the  name  of  the  breaker  of  fliields.  Behold,  the  king  comes  from 
ocean  :  tlie  ihield  of  Morven  is  borne  by  bards.  The  foe  has  fled  before  him,  like 
\\\t  departure  of  mift.  1  hear  not  the  founding  wings  of  my  eagle  ;  the  rufliing 
^b;th  of  the  f  jn  of  Ciaho.    Thou  art  dark,  O  1'  inga! ;  ftull  he  not  return  •  •  •  •  * 
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that  cloud  efcape,  that  quenched  our  early  beam  ?  Kin- 
dle jour  meteors,  my  fathers,  to  light  my  daring  fteps. 
I  will  conkmie  in  wrath.*  Should  I  not  return!  the  king 
is  without  a  fon,  gray-haired  amidil  his  foes.  His  arm 
is  not  as  in  the  days  of  old  :  his  fame  grows  dim.  in  Erin. 
.Let  me  not  behold  him  from  high,  laid  low  in  his  latter 
field.  But  can  1  return  to  the  king  ?  Will  he  not  aik  a 
bout  his  fon  ?  "  Thou  oughteft  to  defend  young  Fillan." 
I  will  meet  the  foe.  Green  Inisfail,  thy  founding  tread 
is  pleadmt  to  my  ear  :  I  rufh  on  thy  ridgy  ho(l,  to  fhun 
the  eyes  of  Fingal.  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,  on  Mo- 
ra's milly  top  !  He  calls  his  two  fons  ;  I  come,  my  father, 
in  my  grief.  I  come  like  an  eagle,  which  the  flame  of 
night  met  in  the  defart,  and  fpoiled  of  half  his  wings." 

Dillant,  f  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the  broken  ridges 
of  Morven  are  rolled.  They  turned  their  eyes  :  each 
darkly  bends,  on  his  own  alhen  fpear.  Silent  ilood  the 
king  in  the  midf]:.  Thought  on  thought  rolled  over  his 
foul.  As  waves  on  a  fecret  mountain  lake,  each  with  its 
back  of  foam.  He  looked ;  no  fon  appeared,  with  his 
long-beaming  fpear.  The  fighs  rofe,  crowding  from  his 
foul  ;  but  he  concealed  his  grief.  At  length  1  ilood  be- 
neath an  oak.  No  voice  of  mine  was  heard.  What  could  I 
iliy  to  Fingal  in  his  hour  of  woe?  His  words  rofe,  at  length, 
jij  the  midll :  the  people  fhrunk  backward  as  he  fpokc:}:. 
L 1  where 

•  Here  the  fentence  is  defignedly  left  unfiniftied  by  rfie  poet.  The  Tenfe  is,  that 
he  'vvas  relblved,  like  a  deftroying  fire,  to  confume  Cathmor,  who  had  killed  his 
brother.  In  the  midft  of  this  relolution,  the  fituation  of  Fingal  fuggefts  itfelf  to 
him,  in  a  very  flrong  light.  He  refolves  to  return  to  affift  the  king  in  profecut- 
ing  the  war.  But  then  his  fliame  for  not  defending  his  brother,  recurs  to  him. 
He  is  determined  again  to  go  and  find  out  Cafhn^or.  We  may  confider  hun,  as 
in  the  aft  of  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  when  the  horn  rf  Fingal  founded  on 
Mnra,  and  called  back  his  people  to  his  prefence.  This  foliloquy  is  natural  :  the 
rcfolutions  which  fo  fuddenly  follow  one  another,  are  expreffive  of  a  mind  ex- 
tremely agitated  with  fbrrow  and  confcious  Ihame  ;  yet  the  behaviour  of  OlTIan, 
in  his  execution  of  the  commands  of  Fingal,  is  fo  irrcprehenfible,  that  it  is  not  cafy 
todatermine  where  he  failed  in  his  duty.  The  truth  is, that  when  menfail  in  defigns 
which  they  ardently  with  to  accompliih,  they  naturally  blame  themfelves,  as  the 
chief  caufe  of  their  difippointment. 

t  This  fcene  is  folcmn.  The  poet  always  places  his  chief  character  amidil  ob- 
jefls  which  favour  the  fublime.  The  face  of  the  country,  the  night,  the  broken 
remains  of  a  defeated  army,  and,  above  all,  the  attitude  and  filence  of  Fingal 
himfelf,  are  circumflances  calcidated  to  imprefs, an  awful  idea  on  the  mind.  Of- 
fian  is  moft  fuccefsful  in  his  night  defcriptions.  Dark  images  fuited  the  melan- 
choly temper  of  his  mind.  His  poems  were  all  compofed  after  the  atlive  part  of 
his  life  was  over,  when  he  was  blind,  and  had  furvived  all  the  companions  of  his 
youth .  we  therefore  find  a  veil  of  melancholy  thrown  over  the  whole. 

\  The  abafhed  behaviour  of"  the  army  of  Fingal  proceeds  rather  from  (hame 
than  f^ar.    The  king  was  not  of  a  tyrannical  difpohtion  :  He,  as  he  profeffes  him- 

felf 
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*'  Where  is  the  fon  of  Sehna,  he  wl  o  le  1  in  war  ?  I  be- 
hold not  his  Heps,  among  my  people,  leturningfrom  the 
field.  Fell  the  young  bounding  roe,  who  was  fo  ftately 
on  my  hills  ?  He  fell ;  for  ye  are  filent.  The  fhield  of 
war  is  broke.  Let  his  armour  be  near  to  Fingal ;  and  the 
fword  of  dark -brown  Luno.  I  am  waked  on  my  bills  : 
With  morning  I  defcend  to  war." 

High  *  on  Cormul's  rock,  an  oak  flamed  to  the  wind. 
The  gray  fkirts  of  mill  are  rolled  around  ;  thither  ftrode 
the  king  in  his  wrath.  Dirtant  from  the  hoft  he  always 
lay,  when  battle  burnt  within  his  foul.  On  two  fpears 
hung  his  ihield  on  high ;  the  gleaming  fign  of  death  ;  that 

flneld 

felf  in  the  fifth  book,  never  "Mas  a  dreadful  form,  in  their  prefence,  darkened  into 
nvrath.  His  voice  ivas  no  thunder  to  their  ears  :  his  eve  fent  forth  no  death.  The 
fii-ft  ages  of  fociety  are  not  the  times  of  arbitrary  power.  As  the  wants  of  man- 
kind are  few,  they  retain  their  independence.  It  is  an  advanced  ftate  of  civili- 
zation that  moukls  the  mind  to  that  fubmilllonto  government,  of  which  ambitious 
magiftrates  take  advantage,  and  raife  themfelves  into  abfolute  power. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  common  Highlanders  livsd,  in  abjedl  flavery,  un- 
der their  chiefs.  Their  mgh  ideas  of,  and  attachment  to,  the  heads  of  their  fa- 
milies, probably,  led  the  unintelligent  into  this  miftake.  AVhen  the  honour  of  the 
tribe  was  concerned,  the  commands  of  the  chief  were  obeyed,  without  reflriflion: 
but,  if  individuals  were  opprelTed,  they  threw  themfelves  into  the  arm  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clan,  alTuined  a  new  name,  and  were  encouraged  and  proteded.  The 
fear  of  this  defertion,  no  doubt,  made  the  chiefs  cautious  in  their  government. 
As  their  cc-nfequence.  in  the  eyes  of  others,  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  people,  they  took  care  to  avoid  everything  that  tended  to  diminiQi  it. 

It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  the  laws  extended  to  the  Highlands. 
Before  that  time  the  clans  were  governed,  in  civil  atlairs,  not  by  the  verbal  com- 
mands of  the  chief,  but  by  what  they  called  Clechda,  or  the  traditional  precedents 
of  their  anceftors.  When  differences  happened  between  individuals,  fome  of  the 
oldeftmen  in  the  tribe  were  chofen  umpires  between  the  parties,  to  decide  accord 
ing  to  the  Clechda.  The  chief  interpofed  his  authority,  and,  invariably,  enfor- 
ced thedecifion.  In  their  wars,  which  were  frequent,  on  account  of  family- feuds, 
the  chief  was  lefs  referved  in  the  es;ecution  of  his  authority ;  and  even  then  he 
feldom  extended  it  to  the  taking  the  life  of  any  of  his  tribe.  No  crime  was  capi- 
tal except  murder  ;  and  that  was  very  unfrequeiit  in  the  highlands.  Ko  corporal 
punidimeiTt,  of  any  kind,  was  iDfli(fied.  The  memory  of  an  affront  of  this  fort 
would  remain,  for  ages  in  a  family,  and  they  would  feize  every  opportunity  to  be 
revenged,  unlefs  it  came  immediately  from  the  hands  of  the  chief  himfelf ;  in 
that  cafe  it  was  taken,  rather  as  a  fatherly  correction,  than  a  legal  puniihment 
for  offences. 

*  This  rock  of  Cormul  is  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  poem. 
It  was  on  it  Fingal  and  OlHan  ftood  to  view  the  battle.  The  cuflom  of  retiring 
from  the  army,  on  the  night  prior  to  their  engaging  in  battle,  was  uiiiverfal  a- 
moiig  the  kings  of  the  Caledonians.  Tronmor,  the  moll  renowned  of  the  ancef- 
tors of  Firgal,  is  mentioned  as  the  firff  who  inflituted  this  cuftom.  Succeeding 
bards  attributed  it  to  a  hero  of  a  later  period.  In  an  old  ])oem,  which  begins 
with  Mac-Arcath  nan  ceudfril,  this  cuftom  of  retiring  from  the  army,  before  an 
engagement,  is  numbered,  among  the  wife  inllitutions  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Arc 
or  Arcath,  the  firll  king  of  Scots.  I  fhall  here  tranilate  the  paffage,  in  Ibme  o- 
ther  note  I  may,  probably,  give  all  that  remains  of  the  poem.  Fergus  of  the  hun- 
dred flrearis,  fon  of  Arcath  'U'ho  fc7/.ght  of  old:  toon  didjl  firjl  retire  at  7>ight ;  ivhett 
the  foe  rolled  before  thee,  ;'•/  echoing  fields.  Nor  hending  in  rejl  is  the  king:  he  ga- 
thers battles  in  his  foul.  Fly,  fon  of  the  flrangeri  with  morn  hefliall  rufh  abroad. 
XVhcn,  or  by  whom,  this  poem  was  writ  is  uncertain. 
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Oiield,  which  he  was  wont  to  ftrike,  by  night,  before  he 
ruflied.  to  war.  It  w  as  then  his  warriors  knew,  when  the 
king  was  to  lead  inftrife;  for  never  was  this  buckler  heard» 
till  Fingal's  wrath  arofe.  Unequal  were  his  fleps  on  high^ 
as  he  flione  in  the  beam  of  the  oak ;  he  was  dreadful  as 
the  form  of  the  fpirit  of  night,  when  he  clothes,  on  hills, 
his  wild  geftures  with  mift,  and,  ifluing  forth,  on  the 
troubled  ocean,  mounts  the  car  of  winds. 

Nor  fettled,  from  the  ftorm,  is  Erin's  fea  of  war ;  they 
glittered,  beneath  the  moon,  and,  low-humming,  Hill 
rolled  on  the  field.  Alone  are  the  fteps  of  Cathmor,  be- 
fore them  on  the  heath  ;  he  hung  forward,  with  all  his 
arms,  on  Morven's  flying  hoft.  Now  had  he  come  to  the 
mofly  cave,  where  Fillan  lay  in  night.  One  tree  was  bent 
above  the  ftream,  w^hich  glittered  over  the  rock.  There 
flione  to  the  moon  the  broken  fliield  of  Clatho's  fon  ;  and 
near  it,  on  grafs,  lay  hairy-footed  Bran  *.  He  had  mif- 
fed the  chief  on  Mora,  and  fearched  him  along  the  wind. 
He  thought  that  the  blue-eyed  hunter  llept ;  he  lay  up- 
on his  fhield.  No  blalt  came  over  the  heath,  unknown 
to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor faw  the  white -breafted  dog;  he  fawthe broken 
Ihield.  Darknefs  is  blown  back  on  his  foul ;  he  remem- 
bers the  falling  away  of  the  people.  "  They  come,  a 
ftream ;  are  rolled  away  ;  another  race  fucceeds.  But 
fome  mark  the  fields,  as  they  pafs,  with  their  own  mighty 
names.  The  heath,  through  dark-brown  years,  is  theirs ; 
L  1  ij  fome 

•  This  circum (lance,  concerning  Bran,  the  favourite  dog  of  Fingal,  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  moll  affefting  paflages  in  the  poem.  I  remember  to  have  met  with  an 
old  jioem,  compofed  long  after  the  time  of  OlTian,  wherein  a  ftory  of  this  fort 
is  very  happily  introduced.  In  one  of  the  invaiions  of  the  Danes,  UUin-clun- 
du,  a  confiderable  chief,  on  the  weflern  coafl  of  Scotland,  was  killed  in  a  ren- 
counter with  a  flying  pai-ty  of  the  enemy,  who  had  landed,  at  no  great  diftance, 
from  the  place  of  his  refidence.  The  few  followers  who  attended  him  were  alfo 
llain.  The  young  wife  of  Ullin-clundu,  who  had  not  heard  of  his  fall,  fearing 
the  worll,  on  account  of  his  long  delay,  alarmed  the  reft  of  his  tribe,  who  went 
in  fearch  of  him  along  the  fliore.  They  did  not  iind  him;  and  the  beautiful 
widow  became  difconfolate.  At  length  he  was  difcovered,  by  means  of  his  dog, 
who  fat  on  a  rock  befide  the  body,  for  fome  days.  The  poem  is  not  juft  now  in 
my  hands;  otherwifc  its  poetical  merit  might  induce  me  to  prefent  the  reader 
with  a  tranflation  of  it.  The  llanza  concerning  the  dog,  whole  name  was  Du- 
chos,  or  Blackfoot,  is  very  defcriptive. 

"  Dark-fided  Du-chos!  feet  of  wind!  cold  is  thy  feat  on  rocks.  He  (the  dog) 
fees  the  roe;  his  ears  are  high;  and  half  he  bounds  away.  He  looks  around;  but 
Ullin  fleeps;  he  droops  ajgain  his  head.  The  winds  come  paft;  dark  Du-chos, 
thinks,  that  UUin's  voice  is  there.  But  ftill  he  beholds  him  filent,  laid  amidft  the 
waving  heath.  Dark-fided  Du-chos,  his  voice  i)o  more  iball  fend  thee  over  tlic 
heath'." 
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fome  blue  ftream,  winds  to  their  fame.  Of  thefe  be  the 
chief  of  A-tha,  when  he  lays  him  down  on  earth.  Often 
may  the  voice  of  future  times  meet  Cathmor  in  the  air  ; 
when  he  ftrides  from  wind  to  wind,  or  folds  himfelf  in 
the  wing-  of  a  ftorm." 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king,  to  hear  the  voice 
of  his  power.  Their  joyful  faces  bend,  unequal,  forward, 
in  the  light  of  the  oak.  They  who  were  terrible  were  ^ 
removed  :  Lubar*  winds  again  in  their  hofl.  CatJimor 
was  that  beam  from  heaven  which  fiione  when  his  people 
were  dark.  He  was  honoured  in  the  midft.  Their  fouls 
rofe  trembling  around.  The  king  alone  no  gladnefs  fliew- 
ed  ;  no  llranger  he  to  war  I 

"  Why  is  the  king  fo  fad,"  faid  Malthos  eagle-eyed  ; 
"  Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lubar?  Lives  there  among  them, 
who  can  lift  the  fpear?  Not  fo  peaceful  was  thy  father, 
Borbar-duthaif,  Ibvereign  of  fpcars.  His  rage  was  a  fire 
that  always  burned  :  his  joy  over  fallen  foes  was  great. 
Three  days  feailed  the  gray-haired  hero,  when  he  heard 
that  Calmar  fell :  Calmar ;  who  aided  the  race  of  Ullin, 
from  Lara  of  the  llreams.  Often  did  he  feel,  with  hia 
hands,  the  ll:eel  which,  they  faid,  had  pierced  his  foe. 
He  felt  it  with  his  hands,  for  Borbar-duthul's  eyes  had 
failed.  Yet  was  the  king  a  fun  to  his  friends ;  a  gale  to 
lift  their  branches  round.   Joy  w  as  around  him  in  his  halls : 

he 

*  In  order  to  illuftrate  this  paffage,  it  is  proper  to  lay  before  tlie  reader  the 
fcene  of  the  two  preceding  battles.  Between  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lona  lay  the 
plain  of  Moi-lena,  throiigli  whic'n  ran  tlie  river  Lubar.  The  firll  battle,  where- 
in Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  commanded  on  the  Caledonian  fide,  was  fought  on  the 
banks  of  Lubar.  As  there  was  little  advantage  obtained,  on  either  fide,  the  ar- 
mies, after  the  battle,  retained  their  former  politions. 

In  the  fecond  battle,  wherein  Fillan  commanded,  the  Iri(h,  after  the  fall  of 
Foldath,  were  driven  up  the  hill  of  Lona  ;  but,  upon  thq  coming  of  Cathinor  to 
iheir  aid,  they  regained  their  former  fituation,  and  drove  back,  the  Caledonians, 
ill  their  turn  :  fo  that  Lubar  wmJed  a^ain  in  'their  hujl. 

f  Borbar-duthul,  the  lather  of  Cathmor,  was  the  brother  of  that  Colc-ulla  who 
is  laid,  in  the  beginning  of  the  founii  Look,  to  have  rebelled  againilCormac  king 
of  Ireland.  Borliar-dulhul  feems  to  have  retained  all  the  prejudice  of  his  family 
againll  the  fucceUion  of  tbe  poileriiy  of  Conar,  on  the  Irilh  throne.  From  this  fliort 
epifode  we  learn  fome  fails  which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  hillory  of  the  times.  It 
appears,  that,  when  Swaran  invaded  Ireland,  he  was  only  oppoled  by  the  Cael,  who 
pollefied  UUler,  and  the  north  of  that  iUaud  Calmar,'the  fon  of  Watha,  whofe 
gallant  behaviour  and  death  are  related  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  was  the  on- 
ly chief  of  the  race  of  the  Fir-bolg,  that  joined  the  Gael,  or  Iri(h  Caledonians, 
during  the  invafion  of  .'iwaran.  The  indecent  joy,  which  Borbar-duthul  exprell'ed, 
upon  the  death  of  Calmar,  is  well  fuited  with  that  fpirit  of  revenge,  which  I'ub- 
hlted,  univerfaily,  in  every  country  where  the  feudal  fyftem  was  elhibliflied.  It 
would  appear  that  fome  perfon  had  carried  to  Borbar  dutJiiH  that  wenpon,  wUh 
which,  it  was  pretjndsd,  Calmar  had  been  killed. 
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he  loved  the  fons  of  Bolga.  His  name  remains  in  Atha^ 
likp  the  awful  memory  of  ghoils,  whofe  prefence  was  ter- 
rible, but  they  blew  the  ftorm  away.  Now  let  the  voices* 
of  Erin  raife  the  foul  of  the  king;  he  that  flione  when  war 
was  dark,  and  laid  the  mighty  low.  Fonar,  from  that 
gray-browed  rock,  pour  the  tale  of  other  times  :  pour  it 
on  wide  Ikirted  Erin,  as  it  fettles  round." 

"  To  me,"  laid  Cathmor,  "  no  fong  fhall  rife  :  nor  Fo- 
nar fit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  The  mighty  there  are  laid 
low.  Dillurb  not  their  rufiiing  ghoils.  Far,  Malthos, 
far  remove  the  found  of  Erin's  fong,  I  rejoice  not  over 
the  foe,  when  he  ceafes  to  lift  the  fpear.  With  morning 
we  pour  ourlfrength  abroad.  Fingal  is  wakened  on  his  e- 
choing  hill." 

Like  waves,,  blown  back  by  fudden  winds,  Erin  re- 
tired, at  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep-rolled  into  the  field 
of  night,  they  fpread  their  humming  tribes :  Beneath  his 
own  tree,  at  intervals,  eachf  bard  fat  down  with  his  harp. 
They  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the  firing  :  each  to 
the  chief  he  loved.  Before  a  burning  oak  Sul-malia  touch- 
ed, at  times,  the  harp.  She  touched  the  harp  and  heardj 
between,  the  breezes  in  her  hair.  In  darknefs  near,  lay 
the  king  of  Atha,  beneath  an  aged  tree.  The  beam  of 
the  oak  was  turned  from  him  ;  he  faw  the  maid,  but  was 
not  feen.  His  foul  poured  forth,  in  fecret,  when  he  be- 
held 

•  The  "voices  of  Erin,  a  poetical  exprefHon  for  the  bards  of  Ireland. 

f  Not  only  the  kings,  but  every  petty  chief,  had  their  bards  attending  them, 
ki  the  field,  in  the  days  of  Oifian;  and  thefe  bards,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of 
the  chiefs,  who  retained  them,  had  a  number  of  inferior  bards  in  their  train. 
Upon  folemn  occadons,  all  the  bards,  in  the  army,  would  join  in  one  chorus;  ei- 
ther when  they  celebrated  their  viftories,  or  lamented  the  death  of  a  perfon,  wor- 
thy and  renowned,  flain  in  the  war.  The  words  were  of  the  compofition  of  the 
arch-bard,  retained  by  the  king  himfelf,  who  generally  attained  to  that  high  of- 
fice on  account  of  his  fuperior  genius  for  poetry.  As  the  perfons  of  the  bards 
were  facred,  and  the  emoluments  of  their  office  confiderable,  the  order,  in  fuc- 
ceeding  times,  became  very  numerous  and  infolent.  It  would  appear,  that  after 
the  introduilion  of  ChrilVianity,  fome  ferved  in  the  double  capacity  of  bards  and 
clergymen.  It  was,  from  this  circumftance,  that  they  had  the  name  of  ChUre, 
which  is,  probably,  derived  from  the  Latin  Clericus,  The  Chlhe,  be  their  name 
derived  from  what  it  will,  became,  at  laft,  a  public  nuifance;  for,  taking  advaur 
tage  of  tlicir  facred  charafter,  they  went  ;about,  in  great  bodies,  and  lived,  at 
difcretion,  in  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs  ;  till  another  party,  of  the  fame  order,  drove 
them  away  by  mere  dint  of  fatire.  Some  of  the  indelicate  difnutes  of  thefe  wor- 
tliy  poetical  combatants  are  handed  down,  by  tradition,  and  fh«^v  how  much  the 
bards,  at  lalt,  abufed  the  privileges,  which  the  admiration  of  their  coun^rymeii 
had  conferred  on  the  order.  It  was  this  infolent  behaviour  that  induced  the  chiefs 
to  retrench  tlieir  number,  and  to  take  away  thofe  privileges  which  they  were  no 
longer  worthy  to  enjoy.  Their  indolence,  anddifpofition  to  lampoon,  exringiiit'h- 
ed  all  the  poetical  fervo.ir,  which  dillinguilhed  their  pradeCefTgrs,  and  mffkes  us 
the  lefs  regret  the  extinition  of  the  order. 
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held  her  tearful  eye.  "  But  battle  is  before  thee,  fon  of 
Borbar-duthul." 

Amidft  the  harp,  at  intervals,  flie  Hftened  whether  the 
warriors  flept.  Her  foul  was  up ;  flie  longed,  in  fecret, 
to  pour  her  own  fad  fong.  The  field  is  filent.  On  their 
wings,  the  blafls  of  night  retire.  The  bards  had  ceafed  ; 
and  meteors  came,  red-winding  with  their  ghofts.  The 
fky  grew  dark  :  the  forms  of  the  dead  were  blended  with 
the  clouds.  But  heedlefs  bends  the  daughter  of  Conmor, 
over  the  decaying  flame.  Thou  wert  alone  in  her  foul, 
car-borne  chief  of  Atha.  She  raifed  the  voice  of  the  fong, 
and  touched  the  harp  between. 

"  Clun-galo*  came  ;  fhe  mifled  the  maid.  Where  art 
thou,  beam  of  light  ?  Hunters,  from  the  moffy  rock,  faw 
you  the  blue-eyed  fair  ?  Are  her  fteps  on  grafly  Lumon ; 
near  the  bed  of  roes  ?  Ah  me  I  I  behold  her  bow  in  the 
hall.     Where  art  thou,  beam  of  hght  ? 

"  Ceafe,  f  love  of  Conmor,  ceafe ;  I  hear  thee  not  on 
the  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to  the  king,  whofe 
path  is  terrible  in  war.  He  for  whom  my  foul  is  up, 
in  the  feafon  of  my  reft.  Deep-bofomed  in  war  he  ftands, 
he  beholds  me  not  from  his  cloud.  Why,  fun  of  Sul-mal- 
la,  doft  thou  not  look  forth  ?  I  dwell  in  darknefs  here  ; 
wide  over  me  flies  the  fliadowy  mift.  Filled  with  dew 
are  my  locks :  look  thou  from  thy  cloud,  O  fun  of  Sul- 
malla's  foul."*     -j^     ******     * 


TEMORA 


»  Clun-galo,  nvhite-ktiee,  the  wife  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-liuna,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Sul-mall  a-  She  is  here  reprefented,  as  milling  her  daughter,  after  fhe 
had  fled  with  Cathmor. 

f  Sul-malla  replies  to  the  fuppofed  queltions  of  her  mother.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  this  paragraph  (lie  calls  Cathmor  the  fun  of  her  foul,  and  comiiuies  the  me 
taphor  throughout.  This  book  ends,  we  may  fuppofcj  about  ihe  middle  uf  t!u- 
third  night,  from  the  openir.g  of  the  poem. 


T     E     M     O    R    A 

AN 

EPIC     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Tliis  book  begins,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  The  poet  de- 
fcribes  a  kind  of  mift,  which  rofe,  by  night,  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  was  the  ufual  refidence  of 
the  fouls  of  the  dead,  during  the  inttrval  between  their  deceafe  and  the  funeral  fong.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  ghoft  of  Fillan  above  the  cave  where  his  body  lay.  His  voice  comes  to  Fingal,  on  th^ 
rock  of  Cornuil.  The  king  Ilrikes  the  fhield  of  Trenmor,  which  was  an  infallible  fign  of  his  appear- 
ing in  arms  hinifelf.  The  extraordinary  effecl  of  the  found  of  the  Ihield.  Sul-malla,  ftarting  from 
flcei>,  awakes  Cathnior.  Their  affefting  difcourfe.  She  iniifts  wltli  him,  to  fue  for  peace ;  he  re- 
folves  to  continue  the  war.  He  dir^ifls  her  to  retire  to  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Lona,  which  was 
the  refidence  of  an  old  Druid,  until  the  battle  of  the  next  day  fliould  be  over.  He  awakes  his  army 
with  the  found  of  his  (hield.  T\\e  ihielJ  dcfciibed.  Fonar,  the  bard,  at  the  defire  of  Cathmor,  re- 
lates the  firft  fettlemerit  of  the  Fir-bolg  in  Ireland,  under  their  leader  Laithon.  Monpng  comes. 
Sul-nialla  retires  to  the  valle)-  of  Lona.    A  lyric  fon^  concludes  the  book. 


BOOK  VII. 

t  ROiM  the  wood-fkirted  waters  of  Lego,  afcend,  at  times, 
gray-bofomed  mifts,  when  the  gates  of  the  weft  are  clof- 
ed  on  the  fun's  eagle-eye.  Wide,  over  Lara's  ftream,  is 
poured  the  vapour  dark  and  deep  :  the  moon,  hke  a  dim 
fliield,  is  fwimming  through  its  folds.  With  this,  clothe 
the  fpirits  of  old  their  fudden  geftures  on  the  wind,  when 
they  Itride,  from  blaft  to  blaft,  along  the  dufky  face  of 
the  night.  Often  blended  with  the  gale,  to  fome  war- 
rior's grave*  they  roll  the  mill:,  a  gray  dwelling  to  his 
ghoft,  until  the  fongs  arife. 

A  found  came  from  the  defart ;  the  rulhing  courfe  of 
Conar  in  winds.  He  poured  his  deep  mift  on  Fillan,  at 
blue-winding  Lubar.  Dark  and  mournful  fot  the  ghoft, 
bending  in  his  gray  ridge  of  fmoke.  The  blaft,  at  times, 
roiled  him  together  :  but  the  lovely  form  returned  again- 

It 

*  As  the  mill,  which  rofe  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  occafioned  difeafes  and  death, 
the  bards  feigned,  as  here,  that  it  was  the  refidence  of  the  gholls  of  the  deceaf- 
ed,  during  the  interval  between  their  death  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  funeral 
eleg\-o^•er  tiieir  tombs  ;  for  it  was  not  allowable,  without  that  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, for  the  fpirits  of  the  dead  to  mix  with  their  auceftors,  i/t  their  airy  hallj. 
It  was  the  buijneis  of  the  fpirit  of  the  neareft  relation  to  the  deceafed,  to  take  the 
mill  of  Lego,  and  pour  it  over  the  grave.  W^e  find  here  Conar,  the  fon  of  Tren- 
mcr,  the  firil  king  of  Ireland,  according  to  OlFian,  performing  this  office  for  Fil- 
lan, as  it  was  in  the  caufe  of  the  family  of  Conar,  that  that  hero  was  killed. 
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It  returned  vrith  flow-bending  eyes :  and  dark  winding 
of  locks  of  mift. 

It  was*  dark.  The  fleeping  holl  were  ftill,  'in  the  fkirts 
of  night.  The  flame  decayed,  on  the  hill  of  Fingal ;  the 
Jcing  lay  lonely  on  his  fliield.  His  eyes  were  half-clof- 
ed  in  fleep  ;  the  voice  of  Fillan  came.  "  Sleeps  the  huf- 
"band  of  Clatho  ?  Dwells  the  father  of  the  fallen  in  reft  .^ 
Am  I  forgot  in  the  folds  of  darknefs ;  lonely  in  the  feaibn 
of  dreams  ?" 

"  Why  art  thou  in  the  midfl  of  my  dreams,"  faid  Fin- 
gal, "  as,  fudden,  he  rofe  I  Can  1  forget  thee,  my  fon,  or 
thy  path  of  fire  in  the  field  ?  Not  fuch,  on  the  foul  of  the 
king,  come  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  in  arras.  They  are 
jiot  there  a  beam  of  lightning,  which  is  feen,  and  is  then 
no  more.  I  remember  thee,  O  Fillan,  and  my  wrath 
begins  to  rife." 

The  king  took  his  deathful  fpear,  and  ftruck  the  deep- 
ly-founding fliield :  his  fliield  that  hung  high  on  night, 
the  difmal  fign  of  war  I  Ghofts  fled  on  every  lide,  and 
rolled  their  gathered  forms  on  the  wind.  Thrice  from 
the  winding  vale  arofe  the  voices  of  death.  The  harps f 
of  the  bards,  untouched,  found  mournful  over  the  hill. 

He  fl:ruck  again  the  fliield  :  battles  rofe  in  the  dreams 
ofhishoft.  The  wide-tumbling  ilrife  is  gleaming  over 
their  fouls.  Blue-fliielded  kings  defcend  to  war.  Back- 
ward-looking armies  fly  ;  and  mighty  deeds  are  half-hid, 
jn  the  bright  gleams  of  fteel. 

But 

'  *  The  night. derci-iptious  of  OHlan  were  in  bio;h  repute  among  Ricceeding  bards. 
One  of  them  delivered  a  fentiment,  in  a  diilich,  more  favourable  to  his  tafle 
for  poetry,  than  to  his  gallantry  towards  the  ladies.  I  (liall  here  give  a  tranlla- 
tlon  of  it, 

"  More  pleafant  to  me  is  the  night  of  Cona,  dark-ftreaming  from  OfTIan 'sharp; 
rr.ore  pleafant  it  is  to  me,  than  a  white -boiomed  dweller  between  my  arms  :  than 
a  fair-handed  daughter  of  heroes,  in  the  hour  of  reft." 

Though  tradition  is  not  very  fatisfaiflory  concerning  the  hiflory  of  this  poet,  it  has 
taken  care  to  inform  us,  that  he  was  very  old  v/hen  lie  wrote  thp  diftiph.  He  liv- 
ed (in  what  age  is  uncertain)  in  one  of  the  vvellern  ifles,  and  his  name  was  Tur- 
loch  Ciabh-glas,  or  Tuiloch  of  the  gray  locks. 

f  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that,  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  x 
perfon  worthy  and  i-enowned,  the  harps  of  thofe  bards,  who  were  retained  by  his 
family,  emitted  melancholy  founds.  This  was  attributed,  to  life  Ofllan's  expret- 
fion,  to  the  light  touch  of  ghofls  :  who  were  I'uppofed  to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of 
events.  The  lame  opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north,  and  tl^'»  particular  found 
was  called,  the  nvarniiig  'voice  of  the  dead.  The  ijnice  of  deaths,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  fentence,  was  of  a  difterent  kind.  Each  perfon  was  fupjx>fed  to  have 
an  attendant  fpirit,  wlio  afTumed  his  form  and  voice,  on  the  night  preceding  his 
death,  and  appeared  to  fomc,  in  the  attitude,  in  which  the  perlbn  was  to  d^?. 
The  loices  of  death  were  thf  foreboding  flnieks  of  thofe  fpiriii. 
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But  when  the  third  found  arofe ;  deer  ftarted  from  the 
clefts  of  their  rocks.  The  fcreams  of  fowl  are  heard,  in 
the  defart,  as  each  flew,  frighted,  on  his  blaft.  The  fons 
of  Albion  half-rofe,  and  half-alTumed  their  fpears.  But 
iilence  rolled  back  on  the  hoft :  they  knew  the  Ihield  of 
the  king.  Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes  :  the  field  was 
dark  and  ftill. 

No  fleep  was  thine  in  darknefs,  blue-eyed  daughter  of 
Conmor  I  Sul-malla  heard  the  dreadful  fliield,  and  rofe, 
amidft  the  night.  Her  fteps  are  towards  the  king  of  Atha. 
"  Can  danger  fhake  his  daring  foul  I"  In  doubt,  flie 
ftands,  with  bending  eyes.  Heaven  burns  with  all  its, 
ftars. 

Again  the  fhield  refounds  I  She  rufhed.  She  flopt. 
Her  voice  half-rofe.  It  failed.  She  faw  him,  amidil  his 
arms,  that  gleamed  to  heaven's  fire.  She  faw  him  dim 
in  his  locks,  that  rofe  to  nightly  wind.  Away,  for  fear, 
ihe  turned  her  fteps.  "  Why  fhould  the  king  of  Erin  a- 
wake  ?  Thou  are  not  a  dream  to  his  reft,  daughter  of  Inis- 
huna." 

More  dreadful  rung  the  fhield.  Sul-malla  ftarts.  Her 
helmet  falls.  Loud-echoed  Lubar's  rock,  as  over  it  roll- 
ed the  fteel,  Burfting  from  the  dreams  of  night,  Cath- 
mor  half-rofe,  beneath  his  tree.  He  faw  the  form  of  the 
maid,  above  him,  on  the  rock.  A  red  ftar,  with  twink- 
ling beam,  looked  down  through  her  floating  hair. 

"  Who  comes  through  night  to  Cathmor,  in  the  dark 
feafon  of  his  dreams  ?  Brmgeft  thou  ought  of  war }  Who 
art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?  Standeft  thou  before  me,  a  form 
of  the  times  of  old  ?  A  voice  from  the  fold  of  a  cloud,  to 
warn  me  of  Erin's  danger  ?" 

"  Nor  traveller  of  night  am  I,  nor  voice  from  folded 
cloud  :  but  I  warn  thee  of  the  danger  of  Erin.  Doft  thou 
hear  that  found  ?  It  is  not  the  feeble,  king  of  Atha,  that 
rolls  his  figns  on  night." 

"  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  figns ;  to  Cathm_or  they  are 
the  found  of  harps.  My  joy  is  great,  voice  of  night,  and 
burns  over  all  my  thoughts.  This  is  the  mufic  of  kings, 
on  lonely  hills,  by  night  ;  when  they  light  their  daring 
fouls,  the  fons  of  mighty  deeds  I  The  feeble  dwell  alone, 
in  the  valley  of  the  breeze  ;  where  mifts  lift  their  morning 
Ikirts,  from  the  blue-winding  ftreams." 

M  m  "  Not 
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"  Not  feeble,  thou  leader  of  heroes,  were  they,  the  fa- 
thers of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  darknefs  of  battle :, 
in  their  diftant  lands.  Yet  delights  not  my  foul,  in  the 
ligns  of  death  1  He*,  who  never  yields,  comes  forth  :  A- 
wake  the  bard  of  peace  I" 

Like  a  rock  with  its  trickling  waters,  flood  Cathmor  in 
his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a  breeze,  on  his  foul,  and 
waked  the  memory  of  her  land  ;  where  llie  dwelt  by  hep 
peaceful  llreams,  before  he  came  to  the  war  of  Conmor. 

"  Daughter  of  Grangers,"  he  faid  ;  (flie  trembling  turn- 
ed away)  "  long  have  I  marked  in  her  armour,  the  young 
pine  of  Inis-huna.  But  my  foul,  I  faid,  is  folded  in  a 
llorm.  Why  Ihould  that  beam  arife,  till  my  fteps  return 
in  peace  ?  Have  I  been  pale  in  thy  prefence,  when  thou 
bidlt  me  to  fear  the  king  ?  The  time  of  danger,  O  maid, 
is  the  feafon  of  my  foul ;  for  then  it  fwells,  a  mighty 
llream,  and  rolls  me  on  the  foe. 

"  Beneath  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Lona,  near  his  own 
winding  llream;  gray  in  his  locks  of  age,  dwells  Clonmalf 
king  of  harps,  Above  him  is  his]  echoing  oak,  and 
the  dun  bounding  of  roes.  The  noife  of  our  flrife  reaches 
his  ear,  as  he  bends  in  the  thoughts  of  years.  There  let 
thy  reft  be,  Sul-malla,  until  our  battle  ceafe.  Until  I 
return,  in  my  arms,  from  the  fkirts  of  the  evening  mift 
that  riles,  on  Lona,  round  the  dwelling  of  my  love." 

A  light  fell  on  the  foul  of  the  maid ;  it  rofe  kindled 
before  the  king.  She  turned  her  face  to  Cathmor  ;  her 
locks  are  ftrugghng  with  winds.  "  Sooner  llrall  the  eagle 
of  heaven  be  torn,  from  the  ftreams  of  his  roaring  wind, 
when  he  fees  the  dun  prey,  before  him,  the  young  fons 
of  the  bounding  roe,  than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be  turned 
from  the  ftrife  of  renown.  Soon  may  1  fee  thee,  warrior, 
from  the  fkirts  of  the  evening  niift,  when  it  is  rolled  a- 

round 

•  Fingal  is  faid  to  have  never  been  overcome  in  battle.  From  this  proceeded 
that  title  of  honour  \vhich  is  always  bellowed  on  him  in  tradition,  Fi'un-ghal  na 
j^uai\  FiKGAL  OF  vigroRiEs.  In  a  poem,  jull  now  in  my  hands,  which  celebrates 
fome  of  the  great  aftions  of  Arthur  the  famous  Britifli  hero,  that  appellation  is 
often  bellowed  on  him.  The  poem,  from  the  phrafeolog)-,  appears  to  be  ancients 
and  is,  perhaps,  though  that  is  not  mentioned,  a  tranllation  from  the  Wellh  lan- 
guage. 

t  Claon-mal,  crooked  eye-brow.  From  the  retired  life  of  this  perfon,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  was  of  the  order  of  the  Druids  ;  which  fuppofition  is  not,  at  all, 
Invalidated  by  the  appellation  oi  king  of  harps,  here  bellowed  on  him  ;  for  all  ^.- 
grec  that  the  bards  were  of  the  number  of  the  Druids  originally. 
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round  me,  on  Lona  of  the  flreams.  While  yet  thou  art 
dillant  far,  ftrike,  Cathmor,  ftrike  the  lliield,  that  joy 
may  return  to  my  darkned  foul,  as  I  lean  on  the  molTy 
rock.  But  if  thou  (hould  fall — I  am  inthelandof  flrangers; 
O  fend  thy  voice,  from  thy  cloud,  to  the  maid  of  Inis- 
huna." 

"  Young  branch  of  green-headed  Lumon,  why  dofl 
thou  fhake  in  the  llorm  ?  Often  has  Cathmor  returned, 
from  darkly-rolling  wars.  The  darts  of  death  are  but  hail 
to  me ;  they  have  often  bounded  from  my  fhield.  I  have 
rifen  brightened  from  battle,  hke  a  meteor  from  a  ftormy 
cloud.  Return  not,  fair  beam,  from  tliy  vale,  when  the 
roar  of  battle  grows.  Then  might  the  foe  efcape,  as  from 
my  fathers  of  old. 

"  They  told  to  Son-mor*,  of  Clunarf ,  flain  by  Cormac 
the  giver  of  fhells.  Three  days  darkned  Son-mor,  over 
his  brother's  fall.  His  fpoufe  beheld  the  iilent  king,  and 
forefaw  his  fteps  to  war.  She  prepared  the  bow,  in  fecret, 
to  attend  her  blue-fhielded  hero.  To  her  dwelt  darknefs 
at  Atha,  when  the  warrior  moved  to  his  fields.  From 
their  hundred  dreams,  by  night,  poured  down  the  fons 
of  Alnecma.  They  had  heard  the  Ihield  of  the  king, 
and  their  rage  arofe.  In  clanging  arms,  they  moved  a- 
long,  towards  UUin  the  land  of  groves.  Son-mor  ftruck 
his  Ihield,  at  times,  the  leader  of  the  war. 

"Far  behind  followed  Sul-allinJ,  over  the  ftreamy hills. 
She  was  a  light  on  the  mountain,  when  theycroiTed  the  vale 
below.  Her  fteps  were  ftately  on  the  vale,  when  they  rofe 
on  the  molTy  hill.  She  feared  to  approach  the  king,  who 
left  her  in  Atha  of  hinds.  But  when  the  roar  of  battle  rofe; 
when  hoft  was  rolled  on  hoft  ;  when  Son-mor  burnt  like 
the  fire  of  heaven  in  clouds,  with  her  fpreading  hair  came 
Sul-allin;  for  fhe  trembled  for  her  king.  He  ftopt  the 
rufliing  ftrife  to  fave  the  love  of  heroes.  The  foe  fled  by 
night ;  Clunar  llept  without  his  blood  ;  the  blood  which 
ought  to  be  poured  upon  the  warrior's  tomb. 

Mm  ij  Nor 

•  Son-mor,  tal/  handfome  man.  He  was  the  father  of  Borbar-duthul,  chief  o£ 
Atha,  and  grandfather  to  Cathmor  himi'elf. 

t  Cluan-er,  man  of  the  fe  id.  This  chief  was  killed  in  battle  by  Cormac  Mac- 
Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  the  father  of  Rofcrana,  the  firft  wife  of  Fingal,  The  ilo>- 
ry  is  alluded  to  in  other  poems. 

4  Suil-alluin,  beautiful  ey£,  the  wife  of  Son-mor. 
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"  Nor  rofe  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days  were  dark 
and  flow.  Sul-aUin  wandered,  by  her  gray  ftreams,  with 
her  tearful  eyes.  Often  did  fhe  look,  on  the  hero,  when 
he  was  folded  in  his  thoughts.  But  Ihe  flirunk  from  his 
eyes,  and  turned  her  lone  Heps  away.  Battles  rofe,  like 
a  tempeft,  and  drove  the  mift  from  his  foul.  He  beheld, 
with  joy,  her  fteps  in  the  hall,  and  the  white  rifing  of  her 
hands  on  the  harp. 

In  *  his  arms  ftrode  the  chief  of  Atha,  to  where  his 
iliield  hung,  high,  in  night :  high  on  a  mofly  bough,  over 
Lubar's  flreamy  roar.  Seven  bofles  rofe  on  the  fliield ;  the 
feven  voices  of  the  king,  which  his  warriors  received,  from 
the  wind,  and  marked  over  all  their  tribes. 

On  each  bofs  is  placed  a  liar  ©f  night;  Canmathon  with 
beams  unfhorn  ;  Col-derna  riling  from  a  cloud  :  Uloicho 
robed  in  milt  ;  and  the  foft  beam  of  Cathlin  glittering  on 
a  rock.  Fair-gleaming  on  its  own  blue  wave,  Reldurath 
half-finks  its  weltern  light.  The  red  eye  of  Berthin  looks, 
through  a  grove,  on  the  flow-moving  hunter,  as  he  re- 
turns, through  Ihowery  night,  with  the  fpoilsof  the  bound- 
ing roe.  V/ide  in  the  midlt,  arofe  the  cloudlefs  beams 
of  Ton-thena ;  Ton-thena  which  looked,  by  night,  on 
the  courfe  of  the  fea-toifed  Larthon:  Larthon,  the  firfl 
of  Bolga's  race,  who  travelled  on  the  winds  f.  White- 
bofomed  fpread  the  fails  of  the  king,  towards  llreamy 
Inis-fail;  dun  night  was  rolled  before  him,  with  its  fkirts 
of  mift.  The  winds  were  changeful  in  heaven,  and  roll- 
ed him  from  wave  to  wave.  Then  rofe  the  fiery-haired 
Ton-thena,  and  laughed  from  her  parted  cloud.  Lar- 
thon J  rejoiced  at  the  guiding  beam,  as  it  faint-gleamed 
on  the  tumbling  waters. 

Beneath 

•  To  avoid  multiplying  notes,  1  fnall  give  here  the  fignification  of  the  names 
of  the  ftars  engraved  on  the  ihield.  <L<tz.\\-r(\-iX\iox\,  head  of  the  hear.  Col-derna, 
Jlant  and  fjarp  beam.  \J\-o\cho,  ruler  of  night.  Cathlin,  beam  of  the  ivave  Reu- 
ilMXTith,  Jiar  of  the  tnvilight.  Berthin,  /ire  of  the  hill.  Tonthena,  meteor  of  the 
'-.raves.  Thefe  etymologies,  excepting  that  of  Cean-raathon,  are  pretty  exact.  Of 
it  I  am  not  lb  certain  ;  for  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  the  Fii--bolg  had  diftinguifli' 
ed  a  conllcllation,  lb  very  early  at  the  days  of  Larthon,  by  the  name  of  the  bear. 

f  To  travel  on  the  nvinds,  a  poetical  expreflion  for  failing. 

t  Larthon  is  compounded  of  Lear,  fea,  and  thou,  wave.  Tliis  name  was  given 
to  the  chief  of  the  firft  colory  of  the  Fir-bolg,  who  fettled  in  Ireland,  on  account 
of  his  knowledge  in  navigtition.  A  part  of  an  old  poem  is  Hill  e.\tant,  concern- 
ing this  hero.  The  author  of  it,  probably,  took  the  hint  from  the  epifode  in  this- 
book,  relating  to  the  iirft  difccvery  of  Ireland  by  Larthon.  It  abounds  with  thofci 
ramantic  fables  of  giants  and  magicians,  whicU  diilinguilh  the  oompolitions  of 

tiie 
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Beneath  the  fpear  of  Cathmor,  awaked  that  voice 
which  awakes  the  bards.  They  came,  dark-winding, 
from  every  fide  ;  each,  with  the  found  of  his  harp.  Be- 
fore them  rejoiced  the  king,  as  the  traveller,  in  the  day 
of  the  fun;  when  he  hears,  far- rolling  around,  the  mur- 
mur of  moffy  ftreams ;  ftreams  that  burft,  in  the  defert, 
from  the  rock  of  roes. 

"  Why,"  faid  Fonar,  "  hear  we  the  voice  of  the  king, 
in  the  feafon  of  his  reft  ?  Were  the  dim  forms  of  thy  fa- 
thers bending  in  thy  dreams  ?  Perhaps  they  ftand  on  that 
cloud,  and  wait  for  Fonar's  fong;  often  they  come  to  the 
fields  where  their  fons  are  to  lift  the  fpear.  Or  Ihall  our 
voice  arife  for  him  who  lifts  the  fpear  no  more ;  he  that 
confumed  the  field,  from  Moma  of  the  groves?" 

"  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard  of  other  times. 
High  fiiali  his  tomb  rife,  on  Moi-lena,  the  dwelling  of  re- 
nown. But,  now,  roll  back  my  foul  to  the  times  of  my 
fathers:  to  the  years  when  firft  they  rofe,  on  Inis-huna's 
waves.  Nor  alone  pleafant  to  Cathmor  is  the  remem, 
brance  of  wood-covered  Lumon.  Lumon  the  land  ' 
ftreams,  the  dwelling  of  white-bofomed  maids." 

"  Lumon  *  of  foamy  ftreams,   thou  rifeft  on   Fo;  A. : 
foull  Thy  fun  is  on  thy  fide,  on  the  rocks  of  thy  1 
ing  trees.     The  dun  roe  is  feen  from  thy  furze  ;  the 
lifts  his  branchy  head ;  for  he  fees,  at  times,  the  hoi. 
•on  the  half-covered  heath.     Slow,  on  the  vale,  are  ti. 
fteps  of  maids ;  the  white-armed  daughters  of  the  bow : 
they  lift  their  blue  eyes  to  the  hill,  from  amidft  their 

wandering 

the  lefs  ancient  bards.  The  defcriptions,  contained  in  it,  are  in2;enioiis  and  pro- 
portionable to  the  magnitude  of  the  perfons  introduced ;  but,  being  unnatural, 
t'ney  are  infipid  and  tedious.  Had  the  bard  kept  withia  the  bounds  of  probability, 
his  genius  was  far  from  being  contemptible.  The  exordium  of  his  poem  is  not 
deflitute  cf  merit ;  but  it  is  the  onlj  part  of  it,  that  I  think  worthy  of  being  pre- 
fented  to  the  reader. 

"  Who  firll  lent  the  black  fliip,  through  ocean,  like  a  whale  through  the  burft- 
ing  of  foam  ?  Look,  from  thy  darknefs,  on  Cronath,  OHian  of  the  harps  of  eld'. 
Send  thy  light  on  the  blue-rolling  waters,  that  I  may  behold  the  king.  I  fee  hint 
dark  in  his  own  flicU  of  oak  I  fea-'.ofied  Larthon,  thy  foul  is  fire.  It  ia  carelefs 
as  the  wind  of  thy  fails ;  as  the  wave  that  rolls  by  thy  fide.  But  the  filent  greeu 
ille  is  before  thee,  nith  its  fons,  who  are  tall  as  woody  Lumon  ;  Lumon  which 
fends,  from  Its  top,  a  thoufand  ftreams,  white-wandering  down  its  fides  " 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to  tranllate  no  more  of  this 
poem,  for  tlie  continuation  of  his  defcription  of  the  L'ifh  giants  betrays  his  want 
of  judgment- 

*  Lumon,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  preceding  note,  was  a  hill,  in  Inis-huna, 
near  the  relidence  of  Sul-malla.  This  epifode  lias  an  immediate  comiedioii  with 
what  is  faid  of  Larthon,  in  the  defcription  of  Cathmor's  fliield. 
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wandering  locks.  Not  there  is  the  ftride  of  Larthon,  chief 
of  Inis-huna.  He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak, 
in  Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  That  oak  which  he  cut  from  Lu- 
mon,  to  bound  along  the  fea.  The  maids  turn  their  eyes 
away,  left  the  king  fhould  be  lowly  laid ;  for  never  had 
they  feen  a  fliip,  dark  rider  of  the  vrave! 

"  Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds,  and  to  mix  with  the 
mift  of  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rofe,  in  fmoke  ;  but  dark- 
ikirtcd  night  came  down.  The  fons  of  Bolga  feared. 
The  fiery  haired  Ton-thena  rofe.  Culbin's  bay  received 
the  lliip,  in  the  bofom  of  its  echoing  woods.  There,  if- 
fued  a  ftream,  from  Duthuma's  horrid  cave  ;  where  fpi- 
rits  gleamed,  at  times,  with  their  half-finiflied  forms. 

"  Dreams  defcended  on  Larthon :  he  faw  feven  fpirits 
of  his  fathers.  He  heard  their  half-formed  words,  and 
dimly  beheld  the  times  to  come.  He  beheld  the  kings 
of  Atha,  the  fons  of  future  days.  They  led  their  holts, 
along  the  field,  like  ridges  of  mift,  which  winds  pour,  in 
lutumn,  over  Atha  of  the  groves. 

tu"  Larthon  raifed  the  hall  of  Samla*,  to  the  foft  found 
inghe  harp.  He  went  forth  to  the  roes  of  Erin,  to  their 
of  led  ftreams.  Nor  did  he  forget  green-headed  Lu- 
the  c  he  often  bounded  over  his  leas,  to  where  white- 
of  Bed  Flathal-j-  looked  from  the  hill  of  roes.  Lumon 
bofhe  foamy  ftreams,  thou  rifeft  on  Fonar's  foul." 
^  The  beam  awaked  in  the  eaft.  The  mifty  heads  of 
the  mountains  rofe.  Valleys  fhew,  on  every  fide,  the 
gray-winding  of  their  ftreams.  His  hoft  heard  the  fliield 
ofCathmor:  at  once  they  rofe  around;  like  a  crow^ded 
lea,  when  firft  it  feels  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  waves 
know  not  whither  to  roll ;  they  lift  their  troubled  heads. 

Sad  and  How  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona  of  the  ftreams. 
She  went  and  often  turned;  her  blue  eyes  rolled  in  tears. 
But  when  flie  came  to  the  rock,  that  darkly  covered  Lo- 
iia's  vale :  ftie  looked,  from  her  burfting  foul,  on  the  king ; 
and  funk,  at  once,  behind. 

Son:|:of  Alpin,  ftrike  the  ftring.     Is  there  ought  of 

joy 

•  Samla,  apparitior.s,  fo  called  from  the  vifion  of  Larthon,  concerning  his  pof- 
terity. 

f  Flathal,  hea'venly,  cxqvifitely  beautiful.     She  was  the  wife  of  Larthon. 

t  The  original  of  this  lyric  ode  is  one  of  th.e  mod  beautiful  palTages  of  the  poem. 
The  harmony  and  variety  of  its  verfification  prove,  that  the  knowledge  of  mufic 
was  confiderably  advanced  in  the  days  of  OHian.  See  tl«e  Ipecimen  of  the  original. 
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joy  in  the  harp?  Pour  it  then,  on  the  foul  of  QfFian :  it 
is  folded  in  mift.  I  hear  thee,  O  bard,  in  my  night.  But 
ceafe  the  lightly-trembling  found.  The  joy  of  grief  be- 
longs to  Offian,  amidft  his  dark-brown  years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghofts,  that  fliakeil  thy  head 
to  nightly  winds'.  I  hear  no  found  in  thee;  is  there  no 
fpirit's  windy  Ikirt  now  ruftling  in  thy  leaves?  Often  are 
the  Heps  of  the  dead,  in  the  dark-eddying  blafts ;  when 
the  moon,  a  dun  Ihield,  from  the  eaft,  is  rolled  along 
the  fky. 

UUin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days  of  old!  Let 
me  hear  you,  in  the  darknefs  of  Selma,  and  awake  the 
foul  of  fongs.  I  hear  you  not,  ye  children  of  mufic,  in 
what  hall  of  the  clouds  is  your  reft?  Do  you  touch  the 
ihadowy  harp,  robed  with  morning  mift,  where  the  fun 
comes  founding  forth  from  his  green-headed  waves? 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
The  fourth  morning,  from  the  opening  of  die  poem,  comes  on.  Fing:al,  ftill  continuing  in  the  place, 
to  which  he  had  retired  on  the  preceding  night,  is  feen,  at  intervals,  tliroughthe  mift,  whicli  cover, 
ed  the  rock  of  Cormul.  The  defcent  of  the  king  is  deicribed.  He  orders  Gaul,  Dermic!,  and  Gar- 
ril  the  bard,  to  go  to  the  valley  of  Quna,  and  conduit,  from  thence,  to  the  Caledonian  army, 
Ferad-artho,  the  fon  of  Cairbre,  the  only  perfon  i-emaining  of  the  family  of  Con::r,  the  firft  king 
of  Ireland.  The  king  takes  the  conuiiand  of  the  army,  and  prepares  for  battle.  Marching  towardi 
the  enemy,  he  comes  to  the  cave  of  Lubar,  where  the  body  of  Fillan  lay.  Upon  feting  his  dog 
Bran,  who  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  his  grief  returns.  Cathmor  arranges  the  array  of  the 
Fir-bo!g  in  order  of  battle.  The  appearance  of  that  hero.  The  general  conflidl  is  defcribcd. 
The  aftions  of  Fing.U  and  Cathmor.  A  ftorm.  The  total  rout  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The  two  kings 
engage,  in  a  column  of  mift,  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  Tlielr  attitude  and  conference  after  the  com- 
bat. The  death  of  Cathmor.  Fingal  refigns //;e /p^ar  0/ 7>t«)/2or  to  Ofiian.  The  ceremonies  ob- 
ferved  on  that  occafion.  The  fpirit  of  Cathmor  appears  to  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  Her 
forrow.  Evening  comes  on.  A  feaft  is  prepared.  The  coming  of  Ferad-artlio  is  announced  by  the 
foncjs  of  a  huiulred  bards.    The  poem  cloL-s,  with  a  fpeech  of  Fingal. 
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x\s  when  the  wintry  winds  havefeized  the  waves  of  the 
mountain-lake,  have  feized  them,  in  ftormy  night,  and 
clothed  them  over  with  ice ;  white  to  the  hunter's  early- 
eye,  the  billows  ftill  feem  to  roll.  He  turns  his  ear  to  the 
found  of  each  unequal  ridge.  But  each  is  filent,  gleam- 
ing, ftrewn  with  boughs  and  tufts  of  grafs,  which  fhake 
and  whiftle  to  the  Vv'ind,  over  their  gray  feats  of  froft. 
So  filent  fhone  to  the  morning  the  ridges  of  Morven's  hoft, 
as  each  warrior  looked  up  from  his  helmet  towards  the 
hill  of  the  king;  the  cloud-covered  hill  of  Fingal,  where 
he  ftrode,  in  the  rolling  of  mift.  At  times  is  the  hero 
feen,  greatly  dim  in  all  his  arms.  From  thought  to  thought 
rolled  the  war,  along  his  mighty  foul. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.  Firft  appeared 
the  fword  of  Luno;  the  fpear  half  iftliing  from  a  cloud, 
the  ftiield  ftill  dim  ni  mift.  But  when  the  ftride  of  the 
king  came  abroad,  with  all  his  gray,  dewy  locks  in  the  wind ; 
then  rofe  the  fliouts  of  his  hoft  over  every  moving  tribe. 
They  gathered,  gleaming,  round  wit,h  all  their  echoing 
N  n  '  fliields. 
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Ihields.  So  rife  the  green  feas  round  a  fpirit,  that  comes 
down  from  the  fqually  wind.  The  traveller  hears  the 
found  afar,  and  lifts  his  head  over  the  rock.  He  looks 
on  the  troubled  bay,  and  thinks  he  dimly  fees  the  form. 
The  waves  fport,  unwieldy,  round,  with  all  their  backs 
of  foam. 

Far-diilant  Hood  the  fon  of  Morni,  Duthno's  race,  and 
Cona's  bard.  We  flood  far-dirtant;  each  beneath  his 
tree.  We  fiiuned  the  eyes  of  the  king;  we  had  not  con- 
quered in  the  field.  A  little  ftream  rolled  at  my  feet : 
I  touched  its  hght  wave,  with  my  fpear.  1  touched  it 
with  my  fpear;  nor  there  Vv'as  the  foul  of  Offian.  It  darkly 
rofe,  from  thought  to  thought,  and  fent  abroad  the  figh. 

"  vSon  of  Morni,"  faid  the  king,  *' Dermid,  hunter  of 
roes!  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks,  each  with  its 
trickling  waters?  No  wrath  gathers  on  the  foul  of  Fin- 
gal,  againll  the  chiefs  of  men.  Ye  are  my  llrength  in 
battle;  the  kindling  of  my  joy  in  peace.  My  early  voice 
was  a  pleafant  gale  to  your  ears,  when  Fillan  prepared 
the  bow.  The  fon  of  Fingal  is  not  here,  nor  yet  the 
chace  of  the  boundhig  roes.  But  why  fhould  the  break- 
ers of  fhields  fland,  darkened,  far  away?" 

Tall  they  flrode  towards  the  king;  they  faw  him  turned 
to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears  came  down,  for  his  blue-eyed 
fon,  who  llept  in  the  cave  of  Itreams.  But  he  brightened 
before  them,  and  fpoke  to  the  broad-fiiielded  kings. 

"  Crommal,  with  woody  rocks,  and  mifty  top,  the  field 
of  winds,  pours  forth,  to  the  fight,  blue  Lubar's  ftreamy 
roar.  Behind  it  rolls  clear- winding  Lavath,  in  the  llill 
vale  of  deer.  A  cave  is  dark  in  a  rock ;  above  it  ftrong- 
winged  eagles  dwell;  broad-headed  oaks,  before  it  found 
in  Cluna's  wind.  Within  in  his  locks  of  youth,  is  Ferad- 
artho*,  blue-eyed  king,  the  fon  of  broad -Ihielded  Cair- 

bar, 

•  Ferad-artho  was  the  fon  of  Call-bar  IMuc-Cormac  king;  of  Ireland.  He  v/as 
the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  'I'rcnmor,  the  firft  Iriih 
monarch,  according  to  Offian.  In  order  to  make  this  palTage  thoroughly  under- 
ilood,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  recapitulate  iome  part  of  what  has  been  faid  in 
preceding  notes.  Upon  the  death  of  Coiiar  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  his  fon  Cormac 
lucceeded  on  the  Irifli  throne.  Cormac  reigned  long.  His  children  were,  Cair- 
bar,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  Ros-crano,  the  firft  wife  of  Fingal.  Cairbar,  long 
before  the  death  of  his  father  Cormac,  had  taken  to  wife  Bos-gala,  the  daughter 
of  Colgar,  one  of  the  moft  powerful  chiefs  in  Connaught,  and  had,  by  her,  Artho, 
afterwards  king  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  Artho  arrived  at  man's  eftate,  his  mother 
iios-gaU  died,  and  Cairbcir  took  to  wife  Beltanno,  the  daughter  of  Conachar  of 

UUin, 
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bar,  from  Ullin  of  the  roes.  He  liflens  to  the  voice  of 
Copdan,  as  gray,  he  bends  in  feeble  light.  He  liflens, 
for  his  foes  dwell  in  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora.  He 
comes,  at  times,  abroad,  in  the  Ikirts  of  mill,  to  pierce 
the  bounding  roes.  When  the  fun  looks  on  the  field, 
nor  by  the  rock,  nor  flream,  is  he  I  He  fliuns  the  race  of 
Bolga,  who  dwell  in  his  father's  hall.  Tell  him,  that 
Fingal  lifts  the  fpear,  and  that  his  foes,  perhaps,  may  fail. 

"  Lift  up,  O  Gaul,  the  fhield  before  him.  Stretch, 
Dermid,  Temora's  fpear.  Be  thy  voice  in  his  ear,  O  Car- 
ril,  with  the  deeds  of  his  fathers.  Lead  him  to  green 
Moi-lena,  to  the  dufky  field  of  ghofts;  for  there  I  fall 
forward  in  battle,  in  the  folds  of  war.  Before  dun  night 
defcends,  come  to  high  Dunmora's  top.  Look,  from  the 
gray  rolling  of  mift,  on  Lena  of  the  flreams.  If  there  my 
ftandard  fhall  float  on  wind,  overLubar's  gleaming  courfe, 
then  has  not  Fingal  failed  in  the  lafh  of  his  fields." 

Such  were  his  words :  nor  aught  replied  the  lilent,  llrid- 
•ing  kings.  They  looked  fide-long,  on  Erin's  hoft,  and 
•darkened,  as  they  w^ent.  Never  before  had  they  left 
the  king,  in  the  midif  of  the  llormy  field.  Behind  them, 
touching  at  times  his  harp,  the  gray-haired  Carril  moved. 
He  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  people,  and  mournful  was  the 
found  I  It  was  like  a  breeze  that  comes,  by  fits,  over  Le- 
go's reedy  lake ;  when  fleep  half-defcends  on  the  hunter, 

within  his  mofly  cave.       at     ••  .-  tttt, 

•^  -N  n  ij  '•  Why 

Ullin,  -who  brought  him  a  fon,  Vvhom  he  called  Ferad-artho,  i.  e.  a  man  in  the 
place  of  Artho.  The  occafion  of  the  name  was  this.  Artho,  when  his  brother 
was  born,  was  abfent,  on  an  expedition  in  the  ibuth  of  Ireland.  A  falfe  report 
was  brought  to  his  father  that  he  was  killed.  Cairbar,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the 
poem  on  tlie  fubjedl,  darkened  for  his  fair-haired  fon.  He  turned  to  the  young  beam 
of  light,  the  fon  of  Beltanno  of  Conachar.  Thouffialt  be  Ferad-artho,  he  f aid,  afire 
before  thy  race.  Cairbar,  loon  after,  died,  nor  did  Artho  long  furvive  him.  Artho 
•was  fucceeded,  in  the  Irifli  thi-Qne,  by  his  fon  Coi-mac,  who,  in  his  minority,  was 
murdered  by  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthal.  Ferad-artho,  fays  tradition,  was 
very  young,  when  the  expedition  of  Fingal,  to  fettle  him  oa  the  throne  of  Ireland, 
happened.  During  the  ihort  reign  of  young  Cormac,  Ferad-artho  lived  at  the 
royal  palace  of  Temora.  Upon  the  murder  of  the  king,  Condan,  the  bard,  con- 
veyed Ferad-artho,  privately,  to  the  cave  of  Cluna,  behind  the  mountain  Crom- 
mal,  in  Uifter,  where  they  both  lived  concealed,  during  the  ufurpation  of  the 
family  of  Atha.  All  thefe  particulars,  concerning  Ferad-artho,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  compofitions  of  OUian :  A  bard,  lefs  ancient,  has  delivered  the  whole 
hiftory,  in  a  poem  jufl  now  in  my  pofTelTIon.  It  has  little  merit,  if  we  except  the 
Icene  between  Ferad-artho,  and  the  melTengers  of  Fingal,  upon  their  arrival,  in 
the  valley  of  Cluna.  After  hearing  of  the  great  anions  of  Fingal,  the  young  prince 
propofes  the  following  queflions  concerning  him,  to  Gaul  and  Dermid.  "  Is  the 
king  tall  as  the  rock  of  my  cave  ?  Is  his  fpear  a  fir  of  Cluna?  Is  he  a  rough-winged 
b.laft,  on  the  mountain,  which  takes  the  green  oak  by  the  head,  and  tears  it  from 
its  hill  ?  Glitters  Lubar  within  his  flrides,  when  he  fends  his  llately  fteps  along  ? 
Nor  is  he  tall,  faid  Gaul,  as  that  rock:  nor  glitter  ftreams  v.ithin  hisftrides,  but 
ius  foul  is  a  mighty  flood,  like  the  ftrength  of  Ullin's  feus." 
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"  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,"  faid  Fin  gal,  "  over 
his  fecret  flream?  Is  this  a  time  for  forrovv,  father  of  low- 
laid  Ofcar?  Be  the  warriors*  remembered  in  peace; 
when  echoing  fliields  are  heard  no  more.  Bend,  th&n, 
in  grief,  over  the  flood,  where  blows  the  mountain  breeze. 
Let  them  pafs  on  thy  foul,  the  blue-eyed  dwellers  of  Le- 
na. But  Erin  rolls  to  war,  Avide-tumbling,  rough,  and 
dark.   Lift,  OiTian,  lift  the  fliield.  I  am  alone,  my  fon  1" 

As  comes  the  fudden  voice  of  winds  to  the  becalmed 
ftiip  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large,  along  the  deep,  dark 
rider  of  the  wave:  fo  the  voice  of  Fingal  lent  Oflian,  tall, 
along  the  heath.  He  lifted  high  his  fliining  fliield,  in 
the  du&y  wing  of  war :  like  the  broad,  blank  moon,  in 
the  ikirt  of  a  cloud,  before  the  ftorms  arife. 

Loud,  from  mofs-covered  Mora,  poured  down,  at  once, 
the  broad  winged  war.  Fingal  led  his  people  forth,  king 
of  Morven  of  flreams.  On  high  fpreads  the  eagle's  wing. 
His  gray  hair  is  poured  on  his  fhoulders  broad.  In  thun- 
der are  his  mighty  ftrides.  He  often  flood,  and  faw  be- 
hind, the  wide-gleaming  rolling  of  armour.  A  rock  he 
feemed,  gray  over  with  ice,  whofe  woods  are  high  in 
wind.  Bright  flreams  leap  from  its  head,  and  fpread  their 
foam  on  blafls. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Fillan  darkly 
flept.  Bran  ftill  lay  on  the  broken  fliield :  the  eagle- 
wing  is  ftrewed  on  winds.  Bright,  from  withered  furze, 
looked  forth  the  hero's  fpear.  Then  grief  flirred  the  foul 
of  the  king,  like  whirlwinds  blackening  on  a  lake.  He 
turned  his  fudden  Hep,  and  leaned  on  his  bending  fpear. 
I  White- 

*  It  is  fuppofed  Malvina  fpeaks  the  following  foliloquy.  "  Malvina  is  like  the 
kow  of  the  Ihowcr,  in  the  fecret  valley  of  ftreams ;  it  is  bright,  but  the  drops  of 
heaven  roll  on  its  blendeJ  light.  They  lay,  that  I  am  fair  within  my  locks,  but, 
on  my  brightnefs,  is  the  wandering  of  tears.  Darknefs  flics  over  my  foul,  as  the 
dufky  wave  of  the  breeze,  along  the  grafs  of  Lutha.  Yet  have  not  the  roes  failed 
me,  when  1  moved  between  the  hills.  Plcafant,  beneath  my  white  hand,  arofe 
the  found  of  harps.  What  then,  daughter  of  Lutha,  travels  over  thy  foul,  like 
the  dreary  path  of  a  gholl,  along  the  nightly  beam  ?  Should  the  young  warrior 
fall,  in  the  roar  of  his  troubled  hclds  !  Young  virgins  of  Lutha  arife,  call  back 
the  wandering  thoughts  of  Malvina.  Awake  the  voice  of  the  harp,  along  my 
echoing  vale.  Then  Ihall  my  foul  come  forth,  like  a  light  from  the  gates  of  the 
morn  when  clouds  are  rolled  around  them,  with  their  broken  fides. 

"  Dweller  of  my  thoughts,  by  night,  whofe  form  afcends  in  troubled  fields, 
why  doll  thou  llir  up  my  foul,  thou  far  diftant  fon  of  the  king  !  Is  that  the  fhip  of 
my  love,  its  dark  courfe  through  the  ridges  of  ocean  ?  How  art  thou  fo  fudden, 
Oicar,  from  the  heath  of  fliields  !" 

The  reft  of  this  poem,  it  is  faid,  confiiled,  of  a  dialogue  between  Ullin  and 
Walvina,  wherein  the  djUrefs  of  the  Utter  is  carried  to  the  highell  pitch. 
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White-breafted  Bran  came  bounding  with  joy  to  the 
known  path  of  Fingal.  He  came  and  looked  towards 
the  cave,  where  the  blue-eyed  liunter  lay,  for  he  was 
wont  to  ftride,  with  morning  to  the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe. 
It  was  then  the  tears  of  the  king  came  down,  and  all  his 
foul  was  dark.  But  as  the  riling  wind  rolls  away  the  ftorm 
of  rain,  and  leaves  the  white  ftreams  to  the  fun,  and  high 
hills  with  their  heads  of  grafs;  fo  the  returning  v/ar  bright- 
ened the  mind  of  Fingal.  He  bounded  *,  on  his  fpear, 
over  Lubar,  and  llruck  his  echoing  fnield.  His  ridgy 
hoft  bend  forward,  at  once,  with  all  their  pointed  Heel. 

Nor  Erin  heard,  with  fear,  the  found:  wide  they  came 
rolling  along.  Dark  Malthos,  in  the  wing  of  war,  looks 
forward  from  fliaggy  brows.  Next  rofe  that  beam  of 
light  Hidalla;  then  the  fide-long-looking  gloom  of  Maron- 
nan.  Blue-fliielded  Clonar  lifts  the  fpear;  Cormar  fhakes 
his  bufhy  locks  on  the  wind.  Slowly,  from  behind  a  rock, 
rofe  the  bright  form  of  Atha.  f  irft  appeared  his  two 
pointed  fpears,  then  the  half  of  his  burniihed  fliield :  like 
the  rifing  of  a  nightly  meteor,  over  the  vale  of  ghofts. 
But  when  he  ihone  all  abroad :  the  hods  plunged,  at  once, 
into  ftrife.  The  gleaming  waves  of  Heel  are  poured  on 
either  fide. 

As  meet  two  troubled  feas,  with  the  rolling  of  all  their 
waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings  of  contending  winds,  in 
the  rock-fided  firth  of  Lumon ;  along  the  echoing  hills 
is  the  dim  courfe  of  ghofls:  from  the  blalt  fall  the  torn 

groves 

*The  Irifli  compoGtions  concerning  Fingal  invariably  fpeak  of  him  as  a  giant. 
Of  thefe  Hibernian  poems  there  are  now  many  in  my  hands.  From  the  language, 
and  allufions  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  writ,  I  fliould  fix  the  date  of  their 
compofition  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries.  In  Ibme  pafiages,  the  poetry- 
is  far  from  wanting  merit,  but  the  fable  is  unnatural,  and  t"he  whole  condudl  of 
the  pieces  injudicious.  I  fhall  give  one  inflance  of  the  extravagant  fiifiions  of  the 
Irilli  bards,  in  a  poem  which  they,  moil:  unjuftly,  aforibe  to  Offian.  The  ftoiy  of 
it  is  this.  Ireland  being  threatened  with  an  invafion  from  fome  part  of  Scandi- 
navia,  Fingal  fent  Ollian,  Ofcar,  and  Ca-olt,  to  watch  the  bay,  in  which  it  was 
exped\ed,  the  enemy  was  to  land.  Ofcar,  unlcukily,  fell  adeep,  before  the  Scan- 
dinavians appeared ;  and,  great  as  he  was,  fays  the  Irifh  bard,  he  had  one  bad 
property,  that  no  iefs  could  waken  him,  before  his  time,  than  cutting  off  one  of 
his  fingers,  or  throwing  a  great  Itone  againft  his  head  ;  and  it  was  dangerous  to 
come  near  him,  on  thofe  occuuons,  till  he  had  recovered  himfelf,  and  was  fully 
awake.  Ca-olt,  who  was  employed  by  Ofllan  to  waken  his  fon,  made  choice  of 
throwing  the  ftone  againft  his  head,  as  the  leaft  dangerous  expedient.  The  ftone, 
rebounding  from  the  hero's  head,  lliook,  as  it  rolled  along,  the  hill  for  three  miles 
round.  Ol'car  rofe  in  rage,  fought  bravely,  and,  Cngly,  vanquifi^ed  a  wingof  th« 
enemy's  army.  Thus  the  bard  goes  on  till  Fingal  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the 
total  rout  of  the  Scandinavians.  Puerile,  and  even  defpicable,  as  thefe  ficf^ions  are, 
yet  Keating  and  O'Flaherty  have  no  better  authority  than  the  poems  which  contain 

them 
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groves  on  the  deep,  amidfl  the  foamy  path  of  wliales. 
So  mixed  the  hoils !  Now  Fingal ;  now  Cathmor  cam« 
abroad.  The  d?a'k  tumbhng  of  death  is  before  them  :  the 
gleam  of  broken  fteel  is  rolled  on  their  fteps,  as,  loud,  the 
high-bounding  kings  hewed  down  the  ridge  of  fliields. 

Maronnan  fell,  by  Fingal,  laid  large  acrofs  a  llream. 
The  waters  gathered  by  his  fide,  and  leapt  gray  over  hi^ 
boily  fl"iield.    Clonar  is  pierced  by  Cathmor  :  nor  yet  1 
the  chief  on  earth.   An  oak  feized  his  hair  in  his  fall.    11 : 
helmet  rolled  on  the  ground.     By  its  thong,  hung  b 
broad  fnield ;  over  it  wandered  his  ilreaming  blood.     Tli' 
■min^fliall  weep,  in  the  hall,  and  ilrike  her  heaving  bread. 
Nor  did  Offian  forget  the  fpear,  in  the  wing  of  his  war. 
He  Hrevv  ed  the  field  with  dead.     Young  Hidalla  came. 
Soft  voice  of  flreamy  Clonra !  Why  doft  thou  hft  the  fi:eel.^ 
O  that  we  met,  in  the  fi:rife  of  fong,  in   thy  own  rulhy 
vale  I  Malthos  beheld  him  low,  and  darkened  as  he  rufli- 
ed  along.     On  either  fide  of  a  ftream,  we   bend  in  the 
echoing  ftrife.   Heaven  comes  rolling  down :  around  buril 
the  voices  of  fquaiiy  winds.     Hills  are  clothed,  at  times, 
in  fire.     Thunder  rolls  in  wreaths  of  mift.     In  darknefs 
/lirunk  the  foe  :  Morven's  warriors  fi;ood  aghaft.     Still  I 
bent  over  the  ftream,  amidft  my  whiflling  locks. 

Then  rofe  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the  found  of  the  fly- 
ing foe.     I  lliw^  the  king,  at  times,  in  lightning,  darkly- 

fi.riding 

ilirm,  for  all  that  they  write  concerning  Fion  Mac-comnaJ,  and  the  pretended 
militia  of  Ireland. 

*  Tla-min,  mildly-Joft.  The  loves  of  Clonar  and  Tlamin  were  rendered  famous 
in  the  nortli,  by  a  fragment  of  a  Lyric  poem,  ftill  preferved,  which  is  afcribed 
to  Offian.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Clonar  and  Tla-min.  She  begins  with  a  folilo- 
<jiiy,  which  he  oveihears. 

Tlamin.  "Clonar,  fon  cf  Conglas  of  I-mor,  younghunter  of  dun-fided  roes  !  where 
art  thou  laid,  amidll  rufhes,  beneath  the  pading  wing  p-f  the  breeze  ?  I  behold 
thee,  my  love,  in  the  plain  of  thy  own  d-irk  flreams  !  The  clung  thorn  is  rolled 
by  the  wind,  and  rullles  along  liis  fliield.  Bright  in  his  locks  he  lies  :  the  thoughts 
of  his  dreams  fly,  darkening,  over  his  face.  Thou  thinkell  of  the  battles  of  OHian, 
young  foil  of  the  echoing  ille  ! 

"  Half-hid,  in  the  grove,  I  fit  down.  Fly  back,  ye  mifts  of  the  hill.  Why 
Ihoald  ye  hide  her  love  from  the  blue  eyes  of  Tlamin  of  harps  ? 

Clo/iar.  "As  the  fpirit,  feen  in  a  dream,  files  o!f  from  our  opening  eyes,  we 
Think,  we  Ijchold  his  bright  path  between  the  clofing  hills;  fo  fied  the  daughter 
of  Chm-gal,  from  tlie  fight  of  Clonar  of  ftiields.  Arife,  from  the  gathering  of 
trees  ;  blue-eyed  Tlamin  arife. 

Ttamin.  "  I  turn  mc  uway  from  his  Heps.  Why  flwuld  he  know  of  my  love  ! 
My  white  brcall  is  lieaving  over  fighs,  as  foam  on  the  dark  courfe  of  llreams. 
But  he  pafTes  away,  in  his  arms  !  Son  of  Conglas,  my  foul  is  fad. 

Clonar.  "  It  was  the  fliield  of  Fingal  !  the  voice  of  kings  from  Selma  of  harps! 
My  path  is  towards  green  Erin.  Arife,  fair  light,  from  thy  fliades.  Come  to  the 
field  of  my  foul,  there  is  the  fprcading  of  hoRs.  Arife,  on  Clonar 's  troubled  fouj, 
yanng  daughter  of  bfue-lhielded  Clungal." 

Culngal  was  the  chief  of  I-nior,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 
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llriding  in  his  might.  I  ftruck  my  echoing  iliield,  and 
liLing  forward  on  the  Heps  of  Alnecma  :  the  foe  is  rolled 
before  me,  like  a  wreath  of  fmoke. 

The  fun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.  The  hundred 
ftreams  of  Moi-lena  flione.  Slow  rofe  the  blue  columns 
of  mift,  againft  the  glittering  hill.  Where  are  the  mighty 
kings!*  Nor  by  that  llream,  nor  wood,  are  they  !  I 
hear  the  clang  of  arms  I  Their  ftrife  is  in  the  bofom  of 
milf.  Such  is  the  contending  of  fpirits  in  a  nightly  cloud, 
when  they  ftrive  for  the  wintry  wings  of  winds,  and  the 
rolling  of  the  foam-covered  waves, 

I  ruihed  along.  The  gray  mill  rofe.  Tail,  gleaming, 
they  Ifood  at  Lubar.  Cathmor  leaned  againft  a  rock. 
His  half-fallen  fiiield  received  the  ftream,  that  leapt  from 
the  mofs  above.  Towards  him  is  the  ftride  of  Fingal ;  he 
faw  the  hero's  blood.  His  fvvord  fell  floudy  to  his  fide. 
He  fpoke,  midft  his  darkening  joy. 

"  Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or  Hill  does  he  lift 
the  fpear  ?  Not  unheard  is  thy  name,  in  Seima,  in  the 
green  dwelhng  of  ftrangers.  It  has  come,  like  the  breeze 
of  his  defart,  to  the  ear  of  Fingal.  Come  to  my  hill  of 
feafts :  the  mighty  fail,  at  times.  No  fire  am  I  to  low- 
laid  foes  :  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the  brave.  To 
clofe  f  the  wound  is  mine  :  I  have  knov^^n  the  herbs  of 
the  hills.  I  feized  their  fair  heads,  on  high,  as  they  waved 
by  their  facred  ftreams.  Thou  art  dark  and  filent,  king 
of  Atha  of  ftrangers." 

"  By  Atha  of  the  llreams,"  he  faid,  "  there  rifes  a  molly 
rock.  On  its  head  is  the  wandering  of  boughs,  within 
the  courfe  of  winds.     Dark,  in  its  face,  is  a  cave  withits 

own 

•  Fingal  and  Cathmor,  The  conduft  of  the  poet,  inthlspa,Tage,  is  remarkable. 
His  numerous  dclcriptions  of  fmgle  combats  had  already  exhautled  the  lubjeLT. 
Nothing  new,  nor  adequate  to  our  high  idea  of  the  kings,  could  be  faid.  Oiiiar.. 
therefore,  throws  a  column  of  mijl  over  the  whole,  and  leaves  the  combat  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  Poets  have  ahnoft  univerfally  failed  in  their  defcrip- 
tions  of  this  fort.  Not  all  the  Hrength  of  Homer  could  fuftain,  with  dignity,  the-. 
miiiutite  of  a  fmgle  combat.  The  throwing  of  a  fpear,  and  the  braying  of  a  Ihiekl, 
as  fome  of  our  own  poets  moll  elegantly  exprefs  it,  convey  no  grand  ideas.  Our 
imaginstion  flrefches  beyond,  and,  confequently,  defpifes,  the  defcrlption-  It 
were,  therefore,  well,  for  fome  poets,  in  my  opinion,  (though  it  is,  perhaps,  fome- 
what  fingular)  to  have,  fometimes,  like  OHIan,  thrown  miJl  over  their  fingle  com- 
bats. 

t  Fingal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  tradition,  for  his  knowledge  in  the  virtues 
of  herbs.  The  Irifli  poems,  concerning  him,  often  reprefent  him,  curing  the 
■wounds  which  his  chiefs  received  in  battle.  They  fable  concerning  him,  that  he 
was  iu  pofleinoa  of  a  cup,  containing  the  eflence  of  herbs,  which  iniUntaneouny 

he^ei 
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own  loud  rill.  There  have  I  heard  the  tread  of  ftrangers*, 
when  they  paffed  to  my  hall  of  fliells.  Joy  rofe,  hke  a 
flame,  on  my  foul :  1  bleft  the  echoing  rock.  Here  be 
my  dwelling,  in  darknefs,  in  my  grafly  vale.  From  this 
I  fhall  mount  the  breeze,  that  purfues  my  thiftle's  beard; 
or  look  down,  on  blue-winding  Atha,  from  its  wander- 
ing mid." 

"  Why  fpeaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  ?  Oflian  I  the  war- 
rior has  failed  1  Joy  meet  thy  foul,  like  a  flream,  Cath- 
mor,  friend  of  ftrangers  I  My  fon,  I  hear  the  call  of  years : 
they  take  my  fpear  as  they  pafs  along.  Why  does  not 
Fingal,  they  feem  to  fay,  reft  within  his  hall  ?  Doft  thou 
always  delight  in  blood  ?  In  the  tears  of  the  fad  ?  No:  ye 
darkly-rolling  years,  Fingal  delights  not  in  blood.  Tears 
are  wintry  ftream.s  that  wafte  away  my  foul.  But  when 
I  lie  down  to  reft,  then  conies  the  mighty  voice  of  war. 
It  awakes  me,  in  my  hall,  and  calls  forth  all  my  fteel. 
It  fliall  call  it  forth  no  more ;  Oflian,  take  thou  thy  fa- 
ther's fpear.     Lift  it,  in  battle,  when  the  proud  arife. 

"  My  fathers,  Oflian,  trace  my  fteps ;  my  deeds  are 
pleafant  to  their  eyes.  Wherever  I  come  forth  to  battle, 
on  my  field,  are  their  columns  of  mift.  But  mine  arm 
refcued  the  feeble  ;  the  haughty  found  my  rage  was  fire. 
Never,  over  the  fallen,  did  mine  eye  rejoice.  For  this  f 

my 

healed  wounds.  The  knowledge  of  curing  the  wounded,  was,  till  of  late,  univer- 
f?.l  among  the  highlandeis.  We  hear  of  no  other  diforder,  which  required  the 
fkill  of  phyfic.  The  wholefomnefs  of  the  climate,  and  an  aftive  life,  fpent  in 
hunting,  excluded  difeafes.  ,^ 

*  The  hofpitable  diipofition  of  Cathmor  was  unparalleled.  He  reflefls,  with 
pleafure,  even  in  his  lall  moments,  on  the  relief  he  had  aflbrded  to  ftrangers.  The 
very  tread  of  their  feet  was  pleafant  in  his  ear.  His  hofpitality  was  not  paflTed 
unnoticed  by  fucceeding  bards ;  for,  with  them,  it  became  a  proverb,  when  they 
defcribed  the  hofpitable  difpofition  of  a  hero,  that  he  nvas  like  Cathmor  of  Atha,  the 
friend  ofjlrangers.  It  will  feem  ftrange,  that,  in  all  the  Irifli  traditions,  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  Cathmor.  This  mull  be  attributed  to  the  revolutions  and  do- 
meftic  confufions  which  happened  in  that  ifland,  and  utterly  cut  oft'  all  the  real 
traditions  concerning  fo  ancient  a  period.  All  that  we  have  related  of  the  ftate 
of  Ireland  before  the  fifth  century  is  of  late  invention,  and  the  work  of  ill  informed 
fenachies  and  injudicious  bards. 

f  We  fee  froni  this  pafTage,  that,  even  in  the  times  of  OITian,  and,  confequently, 
before  the  introdufiion  of  Chrillianity,  they  had  fome  idea  of  rewards  andpunifh- 
ments  after  death.  Thofe  who  behaved,  in  life,  with  bravery  and  virtue,  were 
received,  with  joy,  to  the  airy  halls  of  their  fathers:  but  the  dark  in  foul,  to  ufe 
The  expi-efllon  of  the  poet,  were  fpurned  away  from  the  habitatioti  of  heroes,  to 
lunjidcr  on  all  the  tvinds.  Another  opinion,  which  prevailed  in  thofe  times,  tended 
not  a  little  to  make  individuals  emulous  to  excel  one  another  in  martial  atchieve- 
ments.  It  was  thought,  that  in  the  hall  of  clouds,  every  one  had  a  feat,  raifed 
aboye  others,  in  proportion  as  he  excelled  them,  in  valour,  when  he  lived. 
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my  fathers  fliall  meet  me,  at  the  gates  of  their  airy  halls, 
tall,  with  robes  of  hght,  with  mildly-kindled  eyes.  But,  to 
the  proud  in  arms,  they  are  darkened  moons  in  heaven, 
which  fend  the  fire  of  night,  red-wandering  over  their  face. 

"  Father  of  heroes, Trenmor,  dweller  of  eddying  winds! 
I  give  thy  fpear  to  Offian,  let  thine  eye  rejoice.  Thee 
have  I  feen,  at  times,  bright  from  between  thy  clouds  ; 
)^Q  appear  to  my  fon,  when  he  is  to  lift  the  fpear :  then 
fliall  he  remember  thy  mighty  deeds,  though  thou  art 
now  but  a  blaft." 

He  gave  the  fpear  to  my  hand,  and  raifed,  at  once,  a 
ftone  on  high,  to  fpeak  to  future  times,  with  its  gray  head 
of  mofs.  Beneath  he  placed  a  fword  *  in  earth,  and  one 
bright  bofs  from  his  fhield.  Dark  in  thought,  a- while, 
he  bends  :  his  words,  at  length,  came  forth. 

"  When  thou,  O  itonc,  fliall  moulder  down,  and  lofe 
thee,  in  the  mofs  of  years,  then  fliall  the  traveller  come, 
and  whiftling  pafs  away.  Thou  know'ft  not,  feeble  wan- 
derer, that  fame  once  llione  on  Moi-lena.  Here  Fingal 
reiigned  his  fpear,  after  the  laft  of  his  fields.  Pafs  away, 
thou  empty  lliade ;  in  thy  voice  there  is  no  renown. 
Thou  dwelled  by  fome  peaceful  ftream;  yet  a  few  years, 
and  thou  art  gone.  No  one  remembers  thee,  thou  dwel- 
ler of  thick  mill:  1  But  Fingal  fl-'all  be  clothed  with  tame, 
a  beam  of  light  to  other  times;  for  he  went  forth,  in  echo- 
ing ileel,  to  fave  the  weak  in  aims." 

Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  Urode  to  Lubar's 
founding  oak,  where  it  bent,  from  its  rock,  over  the  bright 
tumbling  Itream.  Beneath  it  is  a  narrow  plain,  and  the 
found  of  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Here  the  llandard  f  of 
Morven  poured  its  wreaths  on  the  wind,  to  mark  the  way 
of  Ferad-artho,  from  his  fecret  vale.  Bright,  from  his 
parted  weft,  the  fun  of  heaven  looked  abroad.  The  hero 
faw  his  people,  and  heard  their  ihoots  of  joy.  In  bro- 
O  o  ken 

*  There  are  fome  ftones  flill  to  be  feen  in  the  north,  which  were  ere<fled,  as 
memorials  of  feme  remarkable  tranfadions  between  the  ancient  chiefs.  There 
are  generally  found,  beneath  them,  fome  piece  of  arms,  and  a  bit  of  half-burnt 
wood.     The  c:iufe  of  placing;  tlie  lail  there  is  not  mentioned  in  tradition. 

t  The  erei^ing  of  his  llandard  on  the  bank  of  Lubar,  was  the  figual,  which  Fin- 
gal, in  the  beginning  of  tlie  book,  promifed  to  give  to  the  chiefs,  who  went  to  con- 
dudl  Ferad-artho  to  the  anrly,  ihould  he  hinilelf  prevail  in  battle.  Thisftandari 
here  (and  in  every  other  part  of  OfOan's  poems,  wliere  it  is  mentioned)  is  called, 
ihe  fun-beam.  The  reafon,  of  ihi;i  appellation.  Is  given  mgrs  than  once,  in-  nates 
prsceding. 
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ken  ridges  round,  they  glittered  to  the  beam.  The  king 
rejoiced,  as  a  hunter  in  his  own  green  vale,  when,  alter 
the  florm  is  rolled  away,  he  fees  the  gleaming  fides  of 
the  rocks.  The  green  thorn  fhakes  its  head  in  their  face ; 
from  their  top,  look  forward  the  roes. 

Gray  *  at  his  mofly  cave,  is  bent  the  aged  form  of  Clon- 
mal.  The  eyes  of  the  bard  had  failed.  He  leaned  for- 
ward,' on  his  rtaff.  Bright  in  her  locks,  before  him,  Sul- 
malla  liitened  to  the  tale  ;  the  tale  of  the  kings  of  Atha, 
in  the  days  of  old.  The  noife  of  battle  had  ceafed  in  his 
ear  :  he  ftopt,  and  railed  the  fecret  figb.  The  fpirits  of 
the  dead,  they  faid,  often  lightened  over  his  foul.  H", 
faw  the  king  of  Atha  low,  beneath  his  bending  tree. 

"  Why  art  thou  dark  ?"  faid  the  maid,  "  The  ftrife  of 
arms  is  pad.  Soonf  fliall  he  come  to  thy  cave,  over  thy 
winding  ftreams.  The  fun  looks  from  the  rocks  of  the 
wefl.  The  mifcs  of  the  lake  arife.  Gray,  they  fpread  o'l 
that  hill,  the  ruiliy  dwelling  of  roes.  From  the  mift  fliall 
my  king  appear  I  Behold,  he  comes  in  his  arms.  Come 
to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  O  my  bell  beloved  I" 

It  was  the  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  ftalking,  large,  a  gleam- 
ing form.  He  funk  by  the  hollow  ftream,  that  roared 
between  the  hills.  *'  It  was  but  the  hunter,"  f!ie  faid, 
*'  who  fearches  for  tlie  bed  of  the  roe.  His  fteps  are  not 
forth  to  war  ;  his  fpoufe  expects  him  v.'ith  night.  He 
{hall,  whiftling,  return,  with  the  fpoils  of  the  dark-brown 
hinds."  Her  eyes  are  turned  to  the  bill;  again  the  rtately 
form  came  down.  She  rofe,  in  the  midll  of  joy.  He 
retired  in  mift.  Gradual  vanifli  his  limbs  of  fmoke,  and 
mix  with  the  mountain-w-ind.  Then  flie  knew  that  he 
fell  I  "  King  of  Erin  art  thou  low  I"  Let  Ollian  forget 
her  grief;  it  waftes  the  foul  of  age  1. 

Evening 

*  TIic  poet  dianges  the  feene  to  the  valley  of  Lena,  whither  Sul-malla  had  been 
fent,  by  Cathmor,  before  the  battle.  Clonmal,  an  aged  bard,  or  rather  Druid,  as 
he  iecms  here  to  be  endued  with  a  prefcience  of  events,  had  long  dwelt  there,  in 
a  cave.  Tliis  fcene  is  awful  and  folemn,  and  calculated  to  throw  a  melanchol/ 
gloom  over  the  mind, 

f  Cathmor  had  promlied,  in  the  feventh  book,  to  come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal, 
lifter  tlu  battle  was  over. 

I  Tradition  relates,  that  OfTI^m,  the  next  day  after  the  decifive  battle  between 
ringal  and  Cathmor,  went  to  find  out  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  His  ad- 
Urefs  to  her,  which  is  ftill  preferved,  I  here  lay  before  the  reader. 

"  Awake,  thou  daughter  of  Conmor,  from  the  fern-fkirted  cavern  of  Lona.  A- 
-vake,  thou  fiin-beam  in  dslHrts  ;  warriors  ©ne  dav  mult  fail.     They  move  f.->rtli, 

like 
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Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Gray  rolled  the 
flreams  of  the  land.  Loud  came  forth  the  voice  of  Fin - 
gal:  the  beam  of  oaks  arofc.  The  people  gathered  round 
with  gladneis;  with  gladneis  blended  with  Ihades.  They 
iide-long-iooked  to  the  king,  and  beheld  his  unfiniilied 
joy.  Pieaiant,  from  the  way  of  the  delart,  the  voice  of 
raufic  came.  It  fcemed,  at  iirft,  the  noife  of  a  ftream, 
far-diftant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  it  rolled  along  the  hill  hke 
the  ruffled  wing  of  a  breeze,  when  it  takes  the  tufted 
beard  of  the  rocks,  in  the  Hill  feafon  of  night.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Condan,  mixed  with  Carril's  trembling  harp. 
They  came  with  blue-eyed  Ferad-artha,  to  Mora  of  the 
llreanis. 

Sudden  burfls  the  fong  from  our  bards,  on  Lena  :  the 
hoft  ftruck  their  ihields  midii  the  found.  Gladnefs  role 
brightening  on  the  king,  like  the  beam  of  a  cloudy  day 
when  it  riles,  on  the  green  hill,  before  the  roar  of  winds. 
He  llruck  the  bofly  fhield  of  kings ;  at  once  they  ceafe 
around.  The  people  lean  forward,  from  their  fpears,  to- 
wards the  voice    of  their  land* 

O  0  ij  Sons 

like  terrible  iights  ;  but,  often,  tlieir  cloud  is  near.  Go  to  the  valley  of  flreams,  to 
the  wandering  of  herds,  on  Liimon  ;  there  dwells,  in  his  lazy  mill,  the  man  of 
jnany  days.  But  he  is  unknown,  Sul-malla,  like  the  thiiHe  of  the  rocks  of  roes; 
it  ihakes  its  jjray  beard,  in  the  wind,  and  falls,  unfeen  of  our  eyes.  Not  fuch  are 
the  kings  of  men,  their  departure  is  a  meteor  of  fire,  which  pours  its  red  courfe, 
from  the  defart,  over  the  bofom  of  nig^ht. 

"  He  is  mixed  with  the  warriors  of  old,  thofe  fires  that  have  hid  their  heads.  At 
times  fliall  they  come  forth  in  long.  Kot  forgot  has  the  warrior  failed.  He  has 
not  feen,  Sul-malla,  the  fall  of  a  beam  of  his  own  :  no  fair-haired  fon,  in  his 
blood,  young  ti-oubler  of  the  field.  I  am  losely,  young  branch  of  Lumon,  I  may 
hear  the  voice  of  the  feeble,  when  my  llrength  fliall  have  failed  in  years,  for  young 
Ofcar  has  ceafed  on  his  field. — *  *  * 

Sul-malla  returned  to  her  own  country,  and  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  the 
poem  which  immediately  follows  ;  her  behaviour  in  that  piece  accounts  for  that 
partial  regard  with  which  the  poet  fpeaks  of  her  throughout  Temora. 

*  Before  I  finilh  my  notes,  it  may  not  be  altogether  improper  to  obviate  an  ob- 
jeclion,  which  may  be  made  to  the  credibility  of  the  ftory  of  Temora,  as  related 
by  OHian.  It  may  be  afked,  whether  it  is  probable,  that  I'ingal  could  perform 
fuch  aftions  as  are  afcribed  to  him  in  this  book,  at  an  age  when  his  grandfon.  Clear 
had  acquired  fo  much  reputation  in  arms.  To  tliis  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  Fin- 
gal  was  but  very  young  [Book  IV.]  w'nen  he  took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  who  loon 
after  became  the  mother  of  OfTian.  Olllan  was  alio  extremely  young  when  he 
married  Evcr-allin,  the  mother  of  Ofcar.  Tradition  relates,  that  Eingal  wasbut 
eighteen  years  old  at  the  birth  of  his  fon  OHian;  and  that  Olfian  was  much  about 
the  lame  age,  when  Ofar,  his  fon,  was  born.  Ofcar,  perhaps,  might  be  about 
twenty,  when  he  was  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  [Rook  1.]  fo  the  age  of  I'in- 
gal, when  the  decifive  battle  was  fought  between  him  andCathmor,  was  juftfifty- 
hvi  years.  In  thole  times  of  aftivity  and  health,  the  natural  llrength  and  vigciur 
of  a  man  was  little  abated,  at  fuch  an  age ;  fo  that  there  is  nothing  iirprcbabic 
in  the  adions  pf  Fingal,  as  related  in  this  book. 
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"  Sons  of  Morven,  fpread  the  feafi: ;  fend  the  night  a- 
way  on  fong.  Ye  have  llione  around  me,  and  the  dark 
ilorm  is  paft.  My  people  are  the  windy  rocks,  from  which 
I  fpread  my  eagle  wings,  whea  I  rufli  forth  to  renown, 
and  feize  it  on  its  field.  Offian,  thou  haft  the  fpear  of 
Fingal :  it  is  not  the  ftaff  of  a  boy  with  which  he  ilrews 
the  thiftle  round,  young  wanderer  of  the  field.  No  :  it  is 
the  lance  of  the  mighty,  W'ith  which  they  firetched  forth 
their  hands  to  death.  Look  to  thy  fathers,  my  fon ;  they 
are  awful  beams.  With  morning  lead  Ferad-artho  forth 
to  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora.  Remind  him  of  the 
kings  of  Erin  :  the  ftately  forms  of  old.  Let  not  the  fal- 
len be  forgot,  they  were  mighty  in  the  field.  Let  Carril 
pour  his  fong,  t^iat  the  kings  may  rejoice  in  their  raift. 
To-morrow  I  fpread  my  fails  to  Selma's  fliaded  walls ; 
where  itreamy  Duthula  winds  through  the  feats  of  roes." 
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CATHLIN  OF  CLUTHA: 

A     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
An  acld'i^  lo  MrJvina,  the  dauhgter  cf  Tofoar.  The  poet  relates  the  arrival  of  Cathlin  in  Selma, 
to  folieit  aid  agsir.ft  Duth-carmor  of  Cluba,  who  had  killed  Cathmol,  for  the  fake  of  his  daughter 
Lanul.  l']i'.g:il  declining  to  make  a  choice  among  his  heroes,  who  were  all  claiming  die  command 
of  the  exiJedition ;  they  retired  each  ta  )as  hill  ofghqfls ;  to  b?  determined  by  dreams.  The  fpirit 
of  Trenmor  appears  to  0(li:ui  and  Ofcar:  they  fail,  from  the  bay  of  Carmona,  and,  on  the  fonrtli 
day,  app-ar  off  the  vrjley  of  Ratli-col,  in  Inis-huiia,  where  Duth-carmor  had  fixed  his  refideiice. 
Oflian  difpatchts  a  bard  te  Duth-carmor  to  de.Tiand  battle.  Night  comes  on.  The  diftrefs  of  Catli, 
IJn  of  Clut]'.a.  Offian  devolves  the  comruand  on  Ofcar,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  king* 
of  Morven,  before  battle,  retired  to  a  nciglibouring  liill.  Upon  the  coauug  on  of  day,  the  battle 
jojas.  Ofcar  and  Duth-carmor  meet.  Tiie  latter  falls.  Ofcar  carries  the  mail  and  helmet  of  Duth- 
carnjor  to  Cathlin,  who  had  retired  from  the  field.  Cathlin  is  difcovered  to  be  the  daughter  of 
C-ithmol,  in  difguife,  who  had  been  carried  off,  by  force,  by,  and  had  made  her  efcape  from,  Duth. 
carnior. 


v>(OME*,  thou  beam  thou  art  lonely,  frornvratchingin  the 
night  I  The  iqually  winds  are  around  thee,  from  ail  their 
echoing  hill?.  Pved,  over  my  hundred  ftreams,  are  the 
light-covered  paths  of  the  dead.  They  rejoice,  on  the 
eddying  winds,  in  the  ftill  feafon  of  night.  Dwells  there 
no  joy  in  fong,  white  hand  of  the  harps  of  Lutha  ?  Awake 
the  voice  of  the  firing,  and  roll  my  foul  to  me.  It  is  a 
ftream  that  has  failed.     Malvina  pour  the  fong. 

I  hear  thee,  from  thy  darknefs,  in  Selma,  thou  that 
watchelt,  lonely,  by  night !  Why  didft  thou  with-hold 
the  fong,  from  OiTian's  faiUng  foul  ?  As  the  falling  brook 

to 

•  The  traditions,  which  accompany  this  poem,  inform  us,  that  both  it,  and 
the  fucceedlng  peice,  went,  of  old,  under  the  name  of  Laoi-Oi-lutka ;  i,  e.  the 
bvmns  of  the  maid  of  Lutha.  They  pretend  alfo  to  fix  the  time  of  its  compofition 
to  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  Fingal  ;  that  is,  during  the  e.xpediiion  of  Fer- 
gus the  fon  of  Fingal,  to  the  banks  of  Vifca  dnrbon.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
the  Highland  fenachles  have  prefixed  to  this  poem,  an  addrefs  cf  Oflian,  to  Con- 
gal  the  voung  fon  of  Fergus,  which  I  have  rejected,  as  having  no  manner  of  con. 
neftion  with  the  reft  of  the  piece.  It  has  poetical  merit ;  and,  probably,  it  was 
the  opening  of  one  of  Oifian's  other  poems,  though  the  bards  injudicioully  tranf- 
ferred  it  to  the  piece  now  before  us. 

"  Congal  fon  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light  between  thy  locks,  afcend  to  th^ 
rock  of  Selma,  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker  of  Ihields.  Look  over  the  bofom  of 
night,  it  is  ftreaked  witfi  the  red  paths  of  the  dead :  look  on  the  night  of  ghofts,^ 
and  kindle,  O  Congal,  thy  foul.  Be  not,  like  the  moon  on  a  ilream,  lonely  in  the 
midfl  of  clouds ;  darknefs  clofes  around  it ;  and  the  beam  departs.  Depart  not, 
fon  of  Fergus,  ere  thou  markefl  the  field  with  thy  fword.  Afcend  to  the  rock  &^ 
Selma ;  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker  of  fliields." 
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tp  the  ear  of  the  hunter,  defcending  from  his  itorm-cover^ 
^d  hill;  in  a  fun-beam  rolls  the  echoing  ftream;  he  hears, 
and  fliakes  his  dewy  locks :  fuch  is  the  voice  of  Lutha, 
to  the  friend  of  the  fpirits  of  heroes.  My  fweliing  bofom 
beats  high.  I  look  back  on  the  days  that  are  paft.  Come, 
thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  from  the  watching  of  night. 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona*  we  faw,  one  day, 
the  bounding  fliip.  On  high,  hung  a  broken  Ihield  ;  :* 
was  marked  with  wandering  blood.  Forward  came 
youth,  in  armour,  and  ilretched  his  pointlefs  fpear.  Lon  , 
over  his  tearful  eyes,  hung  loofe  his  diibrdered  locks.  Fin  - 
gal  gave  the  Ihell  of  kings.  The  words  of  the  ftrangf 
arofe. 

In  his  hall  lies  Cathmol  of  Clutha,  by  the  winding  or 
his  own  dark  llreams.     Duth-carmor  faw  white  bofomcci 
Lanulf ,  and  pierced  her  father's  fide.     In  the  ruiliy  d-r- 
fiirt  were  my  rteps.     He  fled  in  the  feafon  of  night.    Give  i 
thine  aid  to  Cathliii  to  revenge  his  father.     I  fought  thee  I 
not  as  a  beam,  in  a  land  of  clouds.     Thou,  like  that  fun,   | 
art  known,  king  of  echoing  Selma. 

Selma's  king  looked  around.     In  his  prefence,  we  rcfe  ^ 
in  arms.     But  who  fliould  lift  the  Ihield  ?  for  all  had  ') 
claimed  the  war.     The  night  came  down  ;  we  flrode,  in  ;, 
filence  ;  each  to  his  hill  of  ghofts  :  that  fpirits  might  de- 
icend,  in  our  dreams,  to  mark  us  for  the  field.  I 

We  I 
-i 

•  Car-mona,  liay  of  the  dark  brown  hilh,  an  arm  of  the  fea,  in  tlie  neigliboiii-i  ' 
hood  pf  Selma.  In  this  paragraph  are  mentioned  the  fignals  preleiited  to  Fiiij^a!, 
by  thofe  who  came  to  demand  his  aid.,  The  loppliants  held,  in  one  liand,  a  (liieli 
covered  with  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a  broken  ipcar ;  the  iirft  a  fyml-ol  of  tlie 
tleath  of  their  friends,  the  laft  an  eml.^lem  of  their  own  helplefs  fitnation.  If  tlic 
king  chofe  to  grant  fuccours,  which  generally  was  the  cale,  he  reached  to  them  the 
Jhell  of  feafli,  as  a  token  of  his  hofiiitality  and  friendly  intentions  towards  ti-.er,:. 

It  may  not  be  dlhigreeable  to  the  leader  to  lay  here  before  him  the  ceremony 
of  the  Cran-tara,  \vhich  was  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and,  till  very  lately,  ultd  in  the 
Highlands.  When  the  news  of  an  enemy  came  to  the  refidence  of  the  chief,  he 
immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fword,  dipped  the  end  of  an  half-burnt 
piece  of  wood  in  the  blood,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  his  fervants,  to  be  carried  ro 
tlie  next  hamlet.  From  hamlet  to  hamlpt  thi$  tcjfera  was  carried  with  the  uin^cJ: 
e.\pedition,  and,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  clan  were  in  arms,  and 
convened  in  an  appointed  place  ;  the  name  of  which  was  the  only  word  tliat  ac- 
tomjianied  the  the  delivery  of  the  Cran-tara.  This  fymbol  was  the  manifello  of 
tlie  chief,  by  which  \v  threatened  fire  and  fword  to  thofe  of  his  clan,  that  did  not 
immediately  appear  at  his  llandard. 

t  Lanul,  /k/Z-oV'^.  a  furname  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  beftowed  on 
the  daughter  of' Cathmol,  on  account  of  her  beauty;  this  tradition,  however,  may 
Jiave  been  founded  on  that  partiality,  which  the  bards  have  ihewn  to  Catblin  of' 
(lutha  ;  ^or,  according  to  them,  no  falfehood  could  dziiell  in  the  foul  of  the  lotiel^. 
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"VVe  ftruck  the  fliield  of  the  dead,  and  railed  the  huni 
of  fongs.  We  thrice  called  the  ghoils  of  our  fathers. 
We  laid  us  down  in  dreams.  Trenmor  came,  before 
mine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  other  years.  His  blue  hofts 
were  behind  him  in  half-diftinguiflied  rows.  Scarce  feen 
is  their  llrife  in  mill:,  or  their  llretching  forward  to  deaths. 
I  liftened  ;  but  no  found  was  there.  The  forms  were 
empty  wind; 

1  ftarted  from  the  dream  of  ghoils.  On  a  fudden  blaft 
flew  my  whilUing  hair.  Low-founding,  in  the  oak,  is  the 
departure  of  the  dead.  I  took  my  fliield  from  its  bough. 
On-ward  came  the  rattling  of  Heel.  It  was  Ofcar*  of 
Lego.     He  had  feen  his  fathers. 

As  ruilies  forth  the  blall,  on  the  bofom  of  whitening 
waves;  focarelefsfliallmycourfebe,  through  ocean,  to  the 
dwelling  of  foes.  I  have  feen  the  dead,  my  father.  My 
beating  foul  is  high.  My  fame  is  bright  before  me, 
like  the  ftreak  of  light  on  a  cloud,  when  the  broad  fun 
comes  forth,  red  traveller  of  the  iky. 

Grandfon  of  Branno,  Ifaid;  not  Ofcar  alone  fliall  meet 
the  foe.  I  rufli  forward,  through  ocean,  to  the  woody 
dwelhng  of  heroes.  Let  us  contend,  my  fon,  like  eagles, 
from  one  rock ;  vv  hen  they  lift  their  broad  wings,  againft 
the  Itream  of  winds.  We  raifed  our  fails  in  Carmona, 
From  three  fhips,  they  marked  my  fliield  on  the  wave, 
as  I  looked  on  nightly  Tonthenaf ,  red  wanderer  betv/een 
the  clouds.  Four  days  came  the  breeze  abroad.  Lumon 
came  forward  in  milt.  In  winds  were  its  hundred  groves. 
Sun-beams  marked,  at  times,  its  brown  fide.  White, 
leapt  the  foamy  ftreams  from  all  its  echoing  rocks. 

A  green  field,  in  the  bofom  of  hills,  winds  filent  with 
its  own  blue-fi:ream.     Here,  midfl:  the  waving  of  oaks, 

were 

'  Gfcai-  is  here  called  Ofcar  of  Lego,  from  his  mother  being  the  clayghter  of 
Branno,  a  powerful  chief,  on  the  banks  of  tliat  lake.  It  is  remarkable  that  Olllan 
addredes  no  poem  to  Malvina,  in  which  her  lover  Ofcar  was  not  one  of  the  princi- 
pal afiors.  His  attention  to  her,  after  the  death  of  his  fon,  ihews  that  delica- 
cy of  fentimenc  is  not  confinjed,  as  fome  fondly  imagine,  to  our  own  poliihed 
times. 

+  Ton-thena,  fire  of  the  ntiave,  was  that  remarkable  ftar,  which  as  has  been 
■mentioned  in  the  feventh  book  of  Temora,  dircfttd  the  courfe  of  Larthon  to  Ire- 
land. It  feems  to  have  been  well  known  to  ihole,  who  failed  on  that  fea,  which 
divides  Ireland  from  South-Britain.  As  the  courfe  of  Olfian  was  along  the  coaft 
of  Innis-huna,  he  mentions  with  propriety,  that  Itar  which  directed  the  voyage  of 
ifce  ccb'iy  from  that  country  to  Ireland. 
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>vere  the  dwellings  of  kings  of  old.  But  filence,  for  many 
dark-brown  years,  had  fettled  in  graiTy  Rath-col*,  lor 
the  race  of  heroes  had  failed,  along  the  pleafant  vale. 
Duthcarmor  was  here,  with  his  people,  dark  rider  of  the 
wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the  fky.  He 
bound  his  white-bofomed  fails.  His  courfe  is  on  the  hills 
of  Rath-col,  to  the  feats  of  roes. 

We  came.  I  fent  the  bard,  with  fongs,  to  call  the  foe 
to  fight.  Duth-carmor  heard  him,  with  joy.  The  king's- 
foul  was  a  beam  of  fire ;  a  beam  of  fire,  marked  with 
fmoke,  rufliing',  varied,  through  the  bofom  of  night.  The 
deeds  of  Duth-carmor  were  dark,  though  his  arm  was 
ftrong. 

Night  came,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds.  By  the 
beam  of  the  oak  we  fat  down.  At  a  diftance  ftood  Cath- 
lin  of  Clutha.  I  faw  the  changing  foul  of  the  fl:ranger  f . 
As  fliadows  fly  over  the  field  of  grafs,  fo  various  is  Cath- 
lin's  cheek.  It  was  fair,  within  locks,  that  rofe  on  Rath- 
col's  wind.  I  did  not  rufli,  amidil  his  foul,  with  my 
words.     I  bade  the  fong  to  rife. 

Ofcarof  Lego,  I  faid,  be  thine  the  fecret  hill|,  tonight. 
Strike  the  fhield,  like  Morven's  kings.  With  day,  thou 
flialt  lead  in  war.  From  my  rock,  1  fhall  fee  thee,  Ofcar, 
^  dreadful  form  afcending  in  fight,  like  the  jippearance 

of 

•  Rath-col,  ivoody  field,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  refidence  oF  Duth- 
carmor:  he  ieems  rather  to  have  been  forced  thither  by  a  llorm;  at  leaf*  I  fhould 
think  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  from  his  exprefHon,  that  Ton-thcna  had 
hid  her  head,  and  that  he  bound  his  nvhite-bofomed  fails ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
that  the  weather  was  llormy,  and  that  Duth-carmor  put  in  to  the  bay  of  Rath-col 
for  flielter. 

t  From  this  circumftance,  fuccecding  bards  feigned  that  Cathlin,  who  is  here 
in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Duth-carmor  at  a  fcaft, 
to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  her  father.  Her  love  was  converted  into  detel'. 
tation  for  him,  after  he  had  murdered  her  father.  But  as  thofe  rain-boiis  of  hta- 
isen  are  chanceful,  fay  my  authors,  fpeaking  of  women,  fi;e  felt  the  return  of  her 
former  palllon,  upon  the  apj^roach  of  Duth-carmor's  danger.  I  myfelf,  who  th.ink 
more  favourably  of  tlie  fex,  mufl.  attribute  the  agitation  of  Cathlin's  mind  to  her 
extreme  fenlibility  to  the  injurits  done  her  by  Duth-carmor;  and  this  opinion  is 
favoured  by  the  lisquel  of  the  ftory. 

t  This  pailage  alhidfs  to  the  well  known  cuftom  among  the  ancient  kings  of 
Scotland,  to  retire  from  their  army  on  llie  night  preceding  a  battle.  The  itory 
which  Olfian  introduces  in  the  ntxt  paragraph,  couLcrns  tl:e  fail  of  the  Druids, 
of  which  I  have  given  fome  account  in  the  Dillertation.  It  is  faid  in  many  old 
poems,  that  the  Druids,  in  the  extremity  of  their  aii'airs,  had  Iblitited,  and  ob- 
tained aid  from  Scan.Unavia.  Among  the  auxiliaries  tliere  came  many  pretended 
jnagicians,  which  circumftance  Oilian  alludes  to,  in  his  dcfcription  of  the  /o«  of 
Loda.  Magic  and  incantation  could  not,  however,  prevail:  for  Trennior,  aliiftcU 
by  the  valour  of  his  foa  'iVathal,  entirely  broke  the  power  of  the  Diuids. 
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of  gliofls,  amidft  the  ftorms  they  raife.  Why  flioiild  mhie 
eyes  return  to  the  dim  times  of  old,  ere  yet  the  fong  had 
burlled  forth,  hke  the  fudden  rifmg  of  winds.  But  the 
years,  that  are  part,  are  marked  with  mighty  deeds.  As 
the  nightlyrider  of  waves  looks  up  to Ton-thenaof  beams: 
fo  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Trenmor,  the  father  of  kings. 

Wide,  in  Caracha's  echoing  field,  Carmal  had  poured 
his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark  ridge  of  waves ;  the  gray- 
haired  bards  were  like  moving  foam  on  their  face.  They 
kindled  the  ftrife  around  with  their  red-rolling  eyes.  Nor 
alone  were  the  dwellers  of  rocks ;  a  fon  of  Loda  was  there; 
a  voice,  in  his  own  dark  land,  to  call  the  ghofts  from 
high.  On  his  hill,  he  had  dwelt,  in  Lochhn,  in  the  midft 
of  a  leaflefs  grove.  Five  ftones  hfted,  near,  their  heads. 
Loud-roared  his  rufhing  ft  ream.  He  often  raifed  his 
voice  to  winds,  when  meteors  marked  their  nightly  wings; 
when  the  dark-crufted  moon  was  rolled  behind  her  hill. 

Nor  unheard  of  ghofts  was  he  I  They  came  with  the 
found  of  eagle-wings.  They  turned  battle,  in  fields,  be- 
fore the  kings  of  meii. 

But,  Trenmor,  they  turned  not  from  battle;  he  drew 
forward  the  troubled  war;  in  its  dark  fl^irt  was  Trathal, 
like  a  rifing  fight.  It  was  dark;  and  Loda's  fon  poured 
forth  his  figns,  on  night.  The  feeble  were  not  before 
thee,  fon  of  other  lands  I 

Then  *  rofe  the  ftrife  of  kings,  about  the  hill  of  night ; 
but  it  was  foft  as  two  fummer  gales,  ftiaking  their  light 
wrings,  on  a  lake.  Trenmor  yielded  to  his  fon;  for  the 
fame  of  the  king  was  heard.  Trathal  came  forth  before 
his  father,  and  the  foes  failed,  in  echoing  Caracha.  The 
years  that  are  paft,  my  fon,  are  marked  with  mighty 
deeds  f. 

In  clouds  rofe  the  eaftern  light.     The  foe  came  forth 

in  arms.     The  ftrife  is  mixed  at  Rath-col,  like  the  roar 

offtreams.    Behold  the  contending  of  kings  I  They  meet 

P  p  befide 

*  Trenmor  and  Trathal.  Ofllan  introduced  this  epifode,  as  an  example  to  his 
ion,  from  ancient  times. 

f  Thofe  who  deliver  down  this  poem  in  tradition,  lament  that  there  is  a  great 
part  of  it  loft.  In  particular  they  regret  the  lofs  of  an  epifode,  which  was  here 
introduced,  with  the  fequel  of  the  ftory  of  Carmal  and  his  Druids.  Their  attach' 
ment  to  it  was  founded  on  the  defcriptions  of  magical  inchantments  which  it  con- 
tained. 
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befide  the  oak.  In  gieams  of  fteel  the  dark  forms  arc 
loft ;  fuch  is  the  meeting  of  meteors,  in  a  vale  by  night: 
red  light  is  fcattered  round,  and  men  forefee  the  ll:orm, 
Duth-carmor  is  low  in  blood.  The  fon  of  Offian  over- 
came. Not  harmlefs  in  battle  was  he,  Malvina  hand  of 
harps  I 

Nor,  in  the  field,  are  the  fteps  of  Cathlin.  The  Gran- 
ger flood  by  a  fecret  ftreara,  where  the  ibam  of  Rath-col 
Ikirted  the  molTy  flones.  Above,  bends  the  branchy 
birch,  and  ftrews  its  leaves,  on  winds.  The  inverted 
fpear  of  Cathlin  touched,  at  times,  the  ftrcam.  Ofcar 
brought  Duth-carmor's  mail :  his  helmet  with  its  eagle- 
wing.  He  placed  them  before  the  ftranger,  and  his  words 
were  heard.  "The  foes  of  thy  father  have  failed.  They 
are  laid  in  the  field  of  ghofts.  Renown  returns  to  Mor- 
ven,  like  a  rifmg  wind.  Why  art  thou  dark,  chief  of 
Clutha.^  Is  there  caufe  for  grief?" 

Son  of  Offian  of  harps,  my  foul  is  darkly  fad.  I  be- 
hold the  arms  of  Cathmol,  which  he  raifed  in  war.  Take 
the  mail  of  Cathlin,  place  it  high  in  Selma's  hall;  that 
thou  mayft  remember  the  haplcfs  in  thy  diltant  land. 

From  white  brealts  defcended  the  mail.  It  was  the 
race  of  kings;  the  foft-handed  daughter  of  Cathmol,  at 
the  ftreams  of  Clutha.  Duth-carmor  faw  her  bright  in 
the  hall,  he  came,  by  night,  to  Clutha.  Cathmol  met 
hihi,  in  battle,  but  the  warrior  fell.  Three  days  dwelt 
the  foe,  with  the  maid.  On  the  fourth  fhe  fled  in  arms. 
She  remembered  the  race  of  kings,  and  felt  her  buriting 
foul. 

Why,  maid  of  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  fliould  I  tell  how  Cath- 
lin failed?  Her  tomb  is  at  ruihy  Lumon,  in  a  diftant  land. 
Near  it  were  the  flcps  of  Sul-malla,  hi  the  days  of  grief. 
She  raifed  the  long,  for  the  daughter  of  flrangcrs,  and 
touched  the  mournful  harp. 

Come, '  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina,  lonely 
beam  I 
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SUL-MALLA  OF   LUMON 

A     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Tliispoem,  wlikh,  properly  fpeakinf^,  is  a  continuation  of  the  l:ift,  opens  with  an  addrefs  to  Sul-mal- 
la,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Inis-huna,  whom  Olhan  met,  at  the  chaff,  as  he  returned  from  the 
battle  of  Rath-col.  Sul-malla  invites  OlTian  and  Ofcar  to  a  feaft,  at  the  rcfidence  of  her  father,  who 
was  then  abfent  in  the  wars.  TJ|)on  hearing  their  name  and  family,  Ihe  relates  an  expedition  of 
Fingal  into  Inis-huna.  She  cafually  mentioning  Cathnior,  cliicf  of  Atha,  (who  then  aflTifted  her  fa- 
ther againft  his  enemies)  Olfian  introduces  the  epifode  of  Culgorni  and  Surandronlo,  two  Scandina- 
vian kings,  in  whofe  wars  OITiah  liimfelf  and  Cathmor  were  engaged  on  oppofite  (ides.  The  ftory 
is  imperfedt,  a  i)art  of  tlie  original  being  loft.  Ollian,  warned,  in  a  dream,  by  the  ghoft  of  Tren- 
nior,  fets  fail  from  Inis-huna. 


W  ^^°  *  moves  fo  ftately,  on  Luinon,  at  the  roar  of  the 
foamy  waters?  Her  hair  falls  upon  her  heaving  bread. 
White  is  her  arm  behind,  as  How  flie  bends  the  bow. 
Why  doll:  thou  wander  in  defarts,  like  a  light  through  a 
cloudy  field?  The  young  roes  are  panting,  by  their  fccret 
rocks.  Return,  thou  daughter  of  kings;  the  cloudy 
night  is  near. 

It  was  the  young  branch  of  Lumon,  Sul-malla  of  blue 
eyes.  She  fent  the  bard  from  her  rock,  to  bid  us  to  her 
feaft.  Amidft  the  fong  we  fat  down,  in  Conmor's  echoing 
hall.  White  moved  the  hands  of  Sul-malla,  on  the  tremb- 
ling ftrings.  Half-heard,  amidft  the  found,  was  the  name 
of  Atha's  khig :  he  that  was  abfent  in  battle  for  her  own 
P  p  i j  green 

•  The  expedition  of  Odlan  to  Inishnna  happened  a  (hort  time  before  Fingal 
pjifled  over  into  Ireland,  to  dethrone  Cairbar  the  Ion  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cathmor, 
the  brother  of  Cairbar,  was  aiding  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  in  his  wars,  at 
the  time  that  OfHan  defeated  Duth-carmor,  in  the  valley  of  Rath-col.  The  poem 
is  more  interelling,  that  it  contains  fo  many  particulars  concerning  thofe  perfon- 
ages,  who  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  Temora. 

The  exail  correlpondence  in  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  Inis-huna,  as  here  de- 
fcribed,  to  thofe  of  Caledonia,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
both  were  originally  the  fame  people.  Some  may  alledge.that  OUian  might  tranf- 
fer,  in  his  poetical  defcriptions,  the  manners  of  his  own  nation  to  foreigners.  The 
objeilion  is  eafily  anfwered ;  for  had  OlHan  ufed  that  freedom  in  this  pallage,  there 
is  no  reafon  why  he  ftiould  paint  the  manners  of  the  Scandinavians  fo  diiVerent 
from  thofe  of  the  Caledonians.  Wc  find,  however,  the  former  very  different  in 
their  culloms  and  fuperftitions  from  the  nations  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Scan- 
dinavian manners  are  remarkably  barbarous  and  fierce,  and  feem  to  mark  out  a 
nation  much  lefs  advanced  in  civil  lliciety,  than  the  inhabiiants  of  Britain  were 
ill  the  times  of  Odian. 
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green  land.     Nor  abfent  from  her  foul  was  he :  he  came 
midlt  her  thoughts  by  night:  Ton-thena  looked  in,  froni  . 
the  Iky,  and  faw  her  tolling  arms. 

The  found  of  the  Diells  had  ceafed.  Amidft  long  locks, 
Sul-malla  rofe.  She  fpoke  with  bended  eyes,  and  alked 
of  our  courfe  through  feas;  "for  of  the  kingsof  menareye, 
tall  riders  of  the  wave*."  Not  unknown,  I  faid,  at  his 
Itreams  is  he,  the  father  of  our  race.  Fingal  has  been 
heard  of  at  Cluba,  blue-eyed  daughter  of  kings.  Nor 
only,  at  Cona's  llream,  is  Oflian  and  Ofear  known.  Foes 
trembled  at  our  voice,  and  llirunlt  in  other  lands. 

Not  unmarked,  laid  the  maid,  by  Sul-malla,  is  the 
fhield  of  Morven's  king.  It  hangs  high,  in  Conmor's  hall, 
in  memory  of  the  pail;  when  Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in 
the  days  of  other  years.  Loud  roared  the  boar  of  Cul- 
darnu,  in  the  midil  of  his  rocks  and  woods.  Inis-huna 
fent  her  youths,  but  they  failed ;  and  virgins  wept  over 
tombs.  Carlefs  went  the  king  to  Culdarnu.  On  his  fpear 
rolled  the  Itrength  of  the  woods.  He  was  bright,  they 
faid,  in  his  locks,  the  hrft  of  mortal  men.  Nor  at  the 
feaft  were  heard  his  w^ords.  His  deeds  pafTed  from  his 
foul  of  fire,  like  the  rolling  of  vapours  from  the  face  of 
the  wandering  fun.  Not  carelefs  looked  the  blue  eyes  of 
Cluba  on  his  (lately  fleps.  In  white  bofoms  rofe  the  king 
of  Selma,  in  midft  of  their  thoughts  by  night.  But  the 
winds  bore  the  ftranger  to  the  echoing  vales  of  his  roes. 
Nor  loft  to  other  lands  was  he,  like  a  meteor  that  fmks  in 
a  cloud.  He  came  forth,  at  times,  in  his  brightnefs,  to 
the  dillant  dwelling  of  foes.  His  fame  came,  like  the 
found  of  winds,  to  Cluba's  woody  valef .  -j^   ,-,       r 

•  Sul-malla  here  difcovers  the  quality  of  OHian  and  Ofcar  from  their  ftatare 
and  ftatelygait.  Among  nations  not  far  advanced  in  ciirilization,  a  fuperior  beau- 
ty and  ftatelinefs  of  perfon  were  infeparable  from  nobility  of  blood  It  was  from 
theie  qualities,  that  thofe  of  family  were  known  by  ftrangers,  not  from  tawdry 
trappings  of  Hate  injudicioufly  thrown  round  them.  The  caufe  of  this  diftinguilh- 
ing  property,  mult,  in  fome  meafure,  be  afcribed  to  tlieir  unmiiied  blood.  They 
had  no  inducement  to  intermarry  with  the  vulgar:  and  no  low  notions  of  interell 
made  them  deviate  from  theirchoice,  in  their  own  fphere.  In  ftates,  where  luxu- 
ry has  been  long  ellablitlied,  I  am  told,  that  beauty  of  perlbn  is,  by  no  means, 
the  charaileriftic  of  antiquity  of  family.  This  mull  be  attributed  to  thofe  enervat- 
ing vices,  which  are  infeparable  from  luxury  and  wealth.  A  great  family,  (to 
alter  a  little  the  words  of  the  hiftorian)  it  is  true,  like  a  river,  Ijecomes  confider- 
able  from  the  length  of  its  courfe,  but,  as  it  rolls  on,  hereditary  diilempers,  as 
well  as  property.  How  lucceHively  into  it. 

+  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  we  are  ready  to  mark  out  remote  antiquity,  as 
the  regiou  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  This,  perhaps,  is  e.vteiiding  our  preju- 
dices 
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Darknefs  dwells  In  Cliiba  of  harps:  the  race  of  kings  is 
diflant  far;  in  battle  is  Conmor  of  fpears;  and  Lormor* 
king  of  ftreams.  Nor  darkening  alone  are  they ;  a  beam, 
from  other  lands,  is  nigh  :  the  friend  f  of  flrangers  in 
Atha,  the  troubler  of  the  field.  High,  from  their  mifty 
hill,  look  forth  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin,  for  he  is  far  away, 
young  dweller  of  their  fouls.  Nor,  harmlefs,  white  hands 
of  Erin  I  is  he  in  the  Ikirts  of  war;  he  rolls  ten  thoufand 
before  him,  in  his  diftant  field. 

Not  unfeen  by  Offian,  I  faid,  rufiied  Gathmor  from  his 
ftreams,  when  he  poured  his  ftrength  on  I-thorno  |,  ifle  of 
many  waves.  In  llrife  met  two  kings  in  1-thorno,  Cul- 
gorm  and  Suraft-dronlo:  each  from  his  echoing  iile,  flera 
hunters  of  the  boar  I 

They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  fi:ream :  each  pierced  it 
with  his  fteel.  They  llrove  for  the  fame  of  the  deed  : 
and  gloomy  battle  rofe.  From  ifle  to  ifle  they  fent  a  fpear, 
broken  and  fiained  with  blood,  to  call  the  friends  of  their 
fathers,  in  their  founding  arms.  Cathmor  came,  from 
Bolga,  to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king:  1  aided  Suran-dronlo, 
in  his  land  of  boars. 

We 

dices  too  far.  It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  knowledge,  in  a  great  meaRirr, 
!S  founded  on  a  free  intercourse  between  mankind;  and  that  the  mind  is  enlarg- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  obfervations  it  has  made  upon  the  manners  of  different 
men  and  nations.  If  we  look,  with  attention,  into  the  hiftoiy  of  Fingal,  as  de- 
livered by  Oiiian,  we  (liall  find  that  he  was  not  altogether  a  poor  ignorant  hunt- 
er, confined  to  the  narrow  corner  of  an  iiland.  His  expeditions  to  all  parts  of 
Scandinavia,  to  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  different  ftates  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  were  very  numerous,  and  performed  under  fuch  a  charailer,  and 
at  iuch  times,  as  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  mark  the  undifguifed  manners  of 
mankind.  War,  and  an  a<Sive  life,  as  they  call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers 
of  the  foul,  prefent  to  us  the  diftei'ent  charafters  of  men  ;  in  times  of  peace  and 
^uiet,  for  want  of  objefls  to  «xert  them,  the  jwuers  of  the  mind  lie  concealed,  in 
a  great  meafure,  and  we  fee  only  artificial  pafllons  and  manners.  It  is  from  thisj, 
confideration  I  conclude,  that  a  traveller  of  penetration  could  gather  more  genu- 
ine  knowledge  from  a  tour  of  ancient  Gaul,  than  from  the  minuteil  oblervatioii 
of  all  the  artificial  manners,  and  elegant  refinements  of  modern  France. 

•  Lormor  was  the  fon  of  Conmor,  and  the  brother  of  Sul-malla.  After  the 
death  of  Conmor,  Lormor  iucceeded  him  in  the  throne. 

f  Cathmor,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  It  would  appear,  from  the  partialit7 
with  which  Sul-malla  fpeaks  of  that  hero,  that  Ihe  had  feen  him,  previous  to  bis 
Joining  her  father's  army ;  though  tradition  pofitively  afferts,  that  it  was,  after 
his  return,  that  Ihe  fell  in  love  with  him. 

\  I-thorno,  fays  tradition,  was  an  ifland, of  Scandinavia.  In  it,  at  a  hunting 
party,  met  Culgorm  and  Surun-dronlo,  the  kings  of  two  neighbouring  ifles.  They 
differed  about  the  honour  of  killing  a  boar;  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
them.  From  this  epifode  we  may  learn,  that  the  manners  of  the  Scandinaviar.a 
•were  much  more  lavage  and  cruel,  than  thofe  of  Britain.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  names,  introduced  in  this  flory,  are  not  of  Galic  original,  which  circurailanc« 
affords  room  to  fuppofe,  that  it  hai  i;:  foundation  iu  true  biltor:. 
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We  rufhed  on  either  fide  of  a  ftream,  which  roared 
through  a  blafted  heath.  High  broken  rocks  were  round, 
with  all  their  bending  trees.  Near  are  two  circles  of  Loda, 
with  the  ftone  of  power ;  where  fpirits  defcended,  by 
night,  in  dark-red  (Ireams  of  fire.  There,  mixed  with  the 
murmur  of  waters,  rofe  the  voice  of  aged  men,  they  called 
the  forms  of  night,  to  aid  them  in  their  war. 

Heedlefs  *  I  flood,  with  my  people,  w  here  fell  the 
foamy  flream  from  rocks.  The  moon  moved  red  from 
the  mountain.  My  fong,  at  times,  arofe.  Dark  on  the 
other  fide,  young  Cathmor  heard  my  voice;  for  he  lay, 
beneath  the  oak,  in  all  his  gleaming  arms.  Morning 
came;  we  rufhed  to  fight :  from  wing  to  wing  in  the  roll- 
ing of  ftrife.  They  fell,  like  the  thillle  head,  beneath 
autumnal  winds. 

In  armour  came  a  ftately  form  :  I  mixed  my  ftrokes 
with  the  king.  By  turns  our  fhields  are  pierced :  loud 
rung  our  fleely  mails.  His  helmet  fell  to  the  ground.  In 
brightnefs  flione  the  foe.  His  eyes,  two  pleafant  flames, 
rolled  between  his  wandering  locks.  I  knew  the  king  of 
Atha,  and  threw  my  fpear  on  earth.  Dark,  we  turned, 
and  filent  palTed  to  mix  with  other  foes. 

Not  fo  pafl^ed  the  ftriving  kings  f.  They  mixed  in 
echoing  fray ;  like  the  meeting  of  ghofts,  in  the  dark 
vi'mg  of  winds.  Through  either  breail  rufhed  the  fpears  ; 
nor  yet  lay  the  foes  on  earth.  A  rock  received  their  fall; 
and  half-reclined  they  lay  in  death.  Each  held  the  lock 
of  his  foe ;  and  grimly  feemed  to  roll  his  eyes.  The  flream 
of  the  rock  leapt  on  their  fliields,  and  mixed  below  with 
blood. 

The  battle  ceafed  in  I-thorno.  The  ftrangers  met  in 
peace  :  Cathmor  from  Atha  of  flreams,  and  Offian,  king 
of  harps.  We  placed  the  dead  in  earth.  Our  fleps  were 
by  Runai's  bay.  With  the  bounding  boat,  afar,  advanced 

a 

•  From  the  circuniftance  of  OlTian  not  being  prefent  at  tlie  rites,  defcribecl  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  we  may  luppofe  that  he  held  them  in  contempt.  This 
difTerence  of  ientimcnf,  with  regard  to  religion,  is  a  fort  of  argumofit,  that  tlie 
Caledonians  were  not  originally  a  colony  of  Scandinavians,  as  i'ome  have  ima- 
gined. Concerning  fo  remote  a  period,  mere  conjedure  muft  fiipply  the  place  of 
argument  and  nofitive  proofs. 

t  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo.  The  combat  of  the  kings  and  their  attitude  in 
death  are  highly  pii^urefque,  and  expreflive  of  that  ferocity  of  manners,  whichi 
dillinguifhrd  the  northery  nations. 
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a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was  the  rider  of  feas,  but  a  beam 
of  light  was  there,  hke  the  ray  of  the  fun,  in  Stromlo's 
rolhng  fmoke.  It  was  the  daughter  *  of  Suran-dronlo, 
wild  in  brightned  looks.  Her  eyes  were  wandering  flames, 
amidfl:  difordered  locks.  Forward  is  her  white  arm,  with 
the  fpear;  her  high-heaving  bread  is  fecn,  white  as  foamy 
waves  that  rife,  by  turns,  amidft  rocks.  They  are  beau- 
tiful, but  they  are  terrible,  and  mariners  call  the  winds. 

Come,  ye  dwellers  of  Loda  I  Carchar,  pale  in  the  midfl; 
of  clouds  I  Sluthmor,  that  ilrideft  in  airy  halls  I  Corchtur, 
terrible  in  winds  I  Receive,  from  his  daughter's  fpear, 
the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo. 

No  Ihadow,  at  his  roaring  flreams ;  no  mildly-looking 
form  was  he  I  When  he  took  up  his  fpear,  the  hawks 
fhook  their  founding  wings  :  for  blood  was  poured  around 
the  fteps  of  dark-eyed  Suran-dronlo. 

He  lighted  me,  no  harmlefs  beam,  to  glitter  on  his 
flreams.  Like  meteors,  I  was  bright,  but  I  blafted  the 
foes  of  Suran-dronlo *     ***v^**** 

Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla,  the  praife  of  Cath- 
mor  of  fliields.  He  was  within  her  foul,  like  a  lire  in 
fecret  heath,  which  awakes  at  the  voice  of  the  blail,  and 
fends  its  beam  abroad.     Amidft  the  fong  removed  the 

daughter 

*  Tradition  has  handed  down  the  name  of  this  princefs.  The  bards  call  her 
Runo-forlo,  which  has  no  other  fort  of  title  for  being  genuine,  but  its  not  being  of 
Galic  original ;  a  diftinftion,  which  the  bards  had  not  the  art  to  preferve  when  they 
feigned  names  for  foreigners.  The  highland  fenachies,  who  very  often  endea- 
voured to  fupply  the  deficiency,  they  thought  they  found  in  the  tales  of  OfTian, 
have  given  us  the  continuation  of  the  ftory  of  the  daughter  of  Suran-dronlo.  The 
cataftrophe  is  ib  unnatural,  and  the  circumftances  of  it  fo  ridiculoufly  pompous, 
that  for  the  fake  of  the  inventors,  I  fliall  conceal  them. 

The  wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  Ruiio-forlo,  mads  a  deep  impreflion  on  a 
chief,  forae  ages  ago,  wlio  was  himfelf  no  contemptible  poet.  The  ftory  is  ro- 
mantic,  but  not  incredible,  if  we  make  allowances  for  the  lively  imagination  of 
a  man  of  genius.  Our  chief  failing,  in  a  ftorm,  along  one  of  the  illands  of  Orkney, 
faw  a  woman,  in  a  boat,  near  the  Ihore,  whom  he  thought,  as  he  expreffes  it  himfelf, 
as  beautiful  as  a  fudden  ray  of  the  fun,  on  the  dark  hea-ving  deep.  The  verfes  of 
OlTian,  on  the  attitude  of  Runo-forlo,  which  was  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  the  woman 
ia  the  boat,  wrought  fo  much  on  his  fancy,  that  he  fell  defperately  in  love. 
The  winds,  however,  drove  him  from  the  coaft,  and,  after  a  few  days,  he  arriv- 
ed at  his  refidence  in  Scotland.  There  his  paflion  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  two  of  his  friends;  fearing  the  confequence,  failed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  carry 
to  him  the  objeft  of  his  defire.  Upon  inquiry  they  foon  found  the  nymph,  and 
carried  her  to  the  enamoured  chief:  but  mark  his  furprife,  when,  inllead  of  a 
ray  of  the  fun,  he  faw  a  Ikinny  fiflier  woman,  more  than  middle  aged,  appearing 
before  him.  Tradition  here  ends  the  ftory  :  but  it  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  that  the 
paffion  of  the  chief  loon  fubfided. 
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daughter  of  kings,  like  tlie  foft  found  of  a  fummer-breeze; 
•when  it  lifts  the  heads  of  flowers,  and  curls  the  lakes  and 
flreains. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Offian  ;  without  form  flood 
the  Ihadow  of  Trenraor.  He  feemed  to  ilrike  the  dim 
Jhield,  on  Selma's  flrearay  rock.  I  rofe,  in  my  ratthng 
fteel ;  I  knew  that  war  was  near.  Before  the  winds  our 
jaiis  were  fpread  ;  when  Lumon  fliewed  its  dreams  to  the 
morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina,  lonely 
beam  ! 


C  ATH- 


CATH-LODA 

A     POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Fingal,  in  one  of  his  voynges  to  the  Orkney  ifl.inds,  was  driven,  by  ftrefs  of -.veatlier,  into  a  bay  of 
Scandinavia,  near  the  relidence  of  Stari:o,  king  of  Lochlin.  Starno  invites  Fingal  to  a  feaft.  Fin- 
gal, lioubtir.g  the  faith  of  the  king,  and  mindful  of  his  former  breach  of  hofpitality,  (Fingal,  B.  III.) 
rettifes  to  go.  Starno  gathers  together  his  tribes;  Fingal  refolves  to  defend  himfelf.  Night  coming 
on,  Duth-maruno  propofes  to  Fingal,  to  obfcrve  tlie  motions  of  the  enemy.  The  king  himfelf  un- 
dertakes tlie  watch.  Advancing  towards  the  enemy,  he,  accidentally,  comes  to  the  cave  of  Tur- 
thor,  where  Starno  had  confined  Corib;m-carglas,  the  captive  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief.  Her  , 
ftory  is  in-.ix;rfeft,  a  part  of  the  original  being  loft.  Fingal  comes  to  a  place  of  worftiip,  where  Star- 
tio,  and  his  fon  Swaran,  c-onfulted  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  concerning  the  iffue  of  the  war.  The  ren- 
counter of  Fingal  and  Swaran.  Tlie  Dunn  concludes,  with  a  defcription  of  the  airy  hall  of  Cruth- 
loda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 


DUAN*    FIRST, 

A.  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  I  Why,  thou  wanderer  un- 
feen,  that  bendeft  the  thiftle  of  Lora,  why,  thou  breeze 
of  the  valley,  haft  thou  left  mine  ear  ?  I  hear  no  diilant 
roar  of  llreams,  no  found  of  the  harp,  from  the  rocks  1 
Come,  thou  huntrefs  of  Lutha,  fend  back  his  foul  to  the 
bard. 

I  look  forward  to  Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark,  ridgy 

bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal  defcended  from  ocean, 

from  the  roar  of  winds.     Few  are  the  heroes  of  Morven, 

Qjl  in 

•  The  bards  diftinguiftied  thofe  compofitions,  in  which  the  narration  is  often 
interrupted,  by  epifodes  and  apoftrophes,  by  the  name  of  Di/an  Since  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  bards,  it  has  been  ageneral  name  for  all  ancient  compofitions 
■in  verfe.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  llory  of  this  poem  begins,  may  render 
it  obfcure  to  fome  readers  ;  it  may  not  therefore  be  improper,  to  give  here  the  tra- 
ditional preface,  which  is  generally  prefixed  to^it.  Two  years  after  he  took  to 
wife  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  Fingal  undertook  an 
expedition  into  Orkney,  to  vifit  his  friend  Catlndla,  king  of  Inittore.  After  flay- 
ing a  few  days  at  Garric-thura,  thejrefidence  of  Cathulla,  the  king  fet  fail,  to  re- 
turn to  Scotland ;  but  a  violent  fl;orm  arifing,  his  (hips  were  driven  into  a  bay  of 
Scandinavia,  near  Gormal,  the  feat  of  Starno,  king  of  I.ochlin,  his  avowed  enemy, 
Starno,  upon  the  appearance  of  ftrangers  on  his  coafi;,  fumnioned  together  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  hoftile  manner,  towards  the  bay  of  U- 
thorno,  where  Fingal  had  taken  fhelter.  Upon  difcovering  who  the  flrangers 
were,  and  fearing  the  valour  pf  Fingal,  which  he  had,  more  than  once,»exper4- 
enced  before,  he  refolved  to  accomplifh  by  treachery,  what  he  was  afraid  he 
fliould  fail  in  by  open  force.  He  invited,  therefore,  Fingal  to  a  feaft,  at  which 
he  intended  to  afl"a(Tinate  him.  The  king  prudently  declined  to  go,  and  Starno  be- 
took himfelf  to  arms.    The  fequel  of  the  llory  may  be  learned  from  the  poem  it- 
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in  a  land  unknown  I  Starno  fent  a  dweller  of  Loda,  to 
bid  Fingal  to  the  feaft  :  but  the  king  remembered  the 
pail,  and  all  his  rage  arofe. 

Nor  Gormal's  mofly  towers ;  nor  Starno  iliall  Fingal  • 
behold.  Deaths  wander,  like  fhadows,  over  his  fiery 
foul.  Do  I  forget  that  beam  of  light,  the  white-handed 
daughter*  of  kings?  Go,  fon  of  Loda  ;  his  words  are  but 
blafhs  to  Fingal :  blafls,  that,  to  and  fro,  roll  the  thiftle 
in  autumnal  vales. 

Duth-marunof,  arm  of  death  I  Cromma-glas,  of  iron 
fhields  I  Struthmor,  dweller  of  battle's  wing  !  Cormar, 
whofe  fhips  bound  on  feas,  carelefs  as  the  courfe  of  a  me- 
teor, on  dark  ftreaming  clouds  1  Arife,  around  me,  chil- 
dren of  heroes,  in  a  land  unknown.  Let  each  look  on  his 
fliield,  like  Trenmor,  the  ruler  of  battles.  '*  Come  down, 
faid  the  king,  thou  dweller  between  the  harps.  Thou 
Ihalt  roll  this  llream  away,  or  dwell  with  me  in  earth." 

Around  him  they  rofe  in  wrath.  No  words  came  forth: 
they  feized  their  fpears.  Each  foul  is  rolled  into  itfelf. 
At  length  the  fudden  clang  is  w^aked,  on  all  their  echo- 
ing iliields.  Each  took  his  hill,  by  night ;  at  intervals, 
they  darkly  Hood.  Unequal  burfts  the  hum  of  fongs, 
between  the  roaring  wind.  Broad  over  them  rofe  the 
moon.  In  his  arms,  came  tall  Duth-maruno ;  he  from 
Croma-charn  of  rocks,  ftern  hunter  of  the  boar.  In  his 
dark  boat  he  rofe  on  waves,  when  CrumthormothJ  awak- 
ed its  woods.  In  the  chafe  he  Ihone,  among  his  foes :  Np 
fear  was  thine,  Duth-maruno. 

Son  of  Comhal,  he  faid,  my  fleps  fliall  be  forward  thro' 
night.     From  this  fliield  I  lliall  view  them,  over  their 

gleaming 

•  Agandecca,  the  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  father  killed,  on  account  of 
her  diicovering  to  Fingal,  a  plot  laid  againft  his  life.  Her  ftory  is  related  at 
large,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal. 

■f  Duth-maruno  is  a  name  very  famous  in  tradition.  [Many  of  his  great  anions 
are  handed  down,  but  the  poems,  which  contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  long 
fince  loft.  He  lived,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  thai  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  which 
is  over  againft  Orkney.  Duth-maruno,  Cromma-glas  Strouthmor,  and  Cormar, 
are  mentioned,  as  attending  Comhal,  in  his  laft  battle  againJl  the  tribe  of  Morni, 
in  a  poem,  which  is  ftill  prefen-ed.  It  is  not  the  work  of  Offian;  the  phrafeo- 
logy  betrays  it  to  be  a  modern  conipofition.  It  is  fomething  like  thofe  trivial  com- 
pofitions,  which  the  Irifh  bards  forged,  under  the  name  of  OfTian,  in  the  fifteenth 
and  fixteenth  centuries.  Duth-maruno  figrifies,  black  andjlcady;  Cromma-glas, 
bending  and  fivarthy;  Struthmor,  rnarin;^  jlream;   Cormar,  expert  at  fea. 

t  Crumthormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  iflands.  The  name  is  not  of 
Galic  original.  It  was  fubjed  to  its  own  petty  king,  who  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
Oflian's  poems. 
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gleaming  tribes.  Starno,  of  lakes,  is  before  me,  and  Swa- 
ran,  the  foe  of  ftrangers.  Their  words  are  not  in  vain, 
by  Loda's  Hone  of  power.  If  Duth-maruno  returns  not, 
his  fpoiife  is  lonely,  at  home,  where  meet  two  roaring 
ilreams,  on  Crathmo-craulo's  plain.  Around  are  hills, 
with  their  woods ;  the  ocean  is  rolling  near.  My  ion  looks 
on  fcreaming  fea-fow4,  young  wanderer  of  the  field.  Give 
the  head  of  a  boar  to  Can-dona*,  tell  him  of  his  father's 
joy,  when  the  briftly  llrength  of  I-thorno  rolled  on  his 
lifted  fpear. 

Not  forgetting  my  fathers,  faid  Fingal,  I  have  bounded 
over  ridgy  feas  :  theirs  was  the  times  of  danger,  in  the 
daysofold.>  Nor  gathers  darknefs  on  me,  before  foes, 
though  I  am  young,  in  my  locks.  Chief  of  Crathmo- 
cranio,  the  field  of  night  is  mine. 

He  ruflied,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bounding  over  Tur- 
thor's  llream,  that  fent  its  fuilen  roar,  by  night,  through 
Gormal's  milty  vale.  A  moon-beam  glittered  on  a  rock: 
in  the  midfi,  fiood  a  ftately  form ;  a  form  with  floating 
locks,  like  Lochlin's  white-boibmed  maid.  ^Unequal  are 
Q^q  ij  her 

*  Cean-dAona,  head  of  the  people,  the  fon  of  Duth-iriarund.  He  hecame  after- 
Vv'ards  famous,  in  the  expeditions  of  Ollian,  after  the  death  of  Fingal.  The  tra- 
ditional tales  concerning  him  are  very  numerous,  and,  from  the  epithet,  in  them, 
bellowed  on  him  (Can-dona  of  boars)  it  would  a]ipear,  that  he  applied  himfelf  to 
that  kind  of  hunting,  which  his  father,  in  this  paragi-aph,  is  fo  anxious  to  recom- 
mend to  him.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  traditional  tales  of  the  Highlands,  it  may 
not  be  improper  h(?re,  to  give  Ibms  account  of  them.  After  the  expulhon  of  the 
bards,  frofri  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs,  they  being  an  indolent  race  of  men,  owed 
all  their  fubfiilence  to  the  generofity  of  the  vulgar,  whom  they  diverted  with  re- 
peating the  compolitions  of  their  pi  edecefibrs,  and  running  up  the  g'enealogies  of 
their  entertainers  to  the  family  of  their  chiefs.  As  this  fubjecfl  was,  however, 
foon  e.\haufied,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  invention,  and  form  llories 
having  no  foundation  in  faft  which  were  i'waliowed,  with  great  credulity,  by  an 
ignorant  multitude.  By  freqttent  repeating,  the  fable  grew  upon  their  hands,  and, 
as  each  threw  in  whatever  circumllance  he  thought  conducive  to  raife  the  admi- 
ration of  his  hearers,  the  ilory  became,  at  laft,  fo  devoid  of  all  probability,  that 
even  the  vulgar  themfelves  did  not  believe  it  They,  however,  liked  the  tales  fo 
^ell,  that  the  bards  found  their  advantage  in  turning profcfled tale-makers.  They 
then  launched  out  into  the  wildeft  regions  of  fiction  and  romance.  I  firmly  believe 
there  are  more  llories  of  giants,  inchanted  calUes,  dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the 
Higlilands,  than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  Thefe  tales,  it  is  certain,  like  other 
romantic  compoiitions,  have  many  things  in  them  unnatural,  and,  confequently, 
dilgullful  to  true  talle;  but,  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  they  command  ateuticn 
more  than  any  other  fiflions  I  ever  met  with.  The  extreme  length  of  thefe  pieces 
is  very  furprifing,  fome  of  them  requiring  many  daj  s  to  repeat  them,  but  fuch 
hold  they  take  of  the  memory,  that  few  circumllances  are  ever  omitted  b)-  thole 
who  have  receivc-d  them  only  from  oral  tradition:  What  is  more  amazing,  the 
very  language  of  the  bards  is  Hill  preferved.  It  is  curious  to  fee,  that  the  delcrip- 
tions  of  magniiicence,  introduted  in  thefe  tales,  is  even  lupeiiur  to  all  the  pompots 
orieutal  fiitions  of  the  kiiid. 
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her  Heps,  and  fliort :  llie  throws  a  broken  fong  on  wind. 
At  times  fhe  tofles  her  white  arms:  for  grief  is  in  her  foul. 

Torcul-torno*,  of  aged  locks  I  where  now  are  thy  fteps, 
by  Lulan  ?  thou  haft  failed,  at  thine  own  dark  flreams, 
father  of  Conban-carglas  I  But  I  behold  thee,  chief  of 
Lulan.  Sporting  by  Loda's  hall,  when  the  dark-lkirted 
night  is  poured  along  the  fky. 

Thou,  fometimes,  hideft  the  moon,  with  thy  fliield. 
I  have  feen  her  dim,  in  heaven.  Thou  kindleft  thy  hair 
into  meteors,  and  faileft  along  the  night.  Why  am  I 
forgot  in  my  cave,  king  of  fhaggy  boars  ?  Look  from  the 
hall  of  Loda,  on  lonely  Conban-carglas. 

"  Who  art  thou,  faid  Fingal,  voice  of  night?"  She  trem- 
bling, turned  away.  "  Who  art  thou,  in  thy  darknefs?'^ 
She  flirunk  into  the  cave.  The  king  loofcd  the  thong 
from  her  hands ;  he  afked  about  her  fathers. 

Torcul-torno,  fhe  faid,  once  dwelt  at  Lulan's  foamy 
ftream:  he  dwelt — but,  now,  in  Loda's  hall,  he  fhakes  the 
founding  fhell.  He  met  Starno  of  Lochlin,  in  battle ;  long 
fought  the  dark-eyed  kings.  My  father  fell,  at  length, 
blue-lliielded  Torcul-torno. 

By  a  rock,  at  Lulan's  ftream,  I  had  pierced  the  bound- 
ing roe.  My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair,  from  oil"  the 
ftream  of  winds.  I  heard  a  noife.  Mine  eyes  were  up. 
My  foft  breaft  rofe  on  high.  My  ftep  was  forward,  at 
Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Torcul-torno  I 

It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king  I  His  red  eyes  rolled  on 
Conban-carglas.     Dark  waved  his  fiiaggy  brow,  above 

his 

*  Torcul-torno,  according  to  tradition,  was  king  of  Crathhin,  a  diflriifl  in 
Sweden.  The  river  Luliin  ran  near  tlie  refidence  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a 
river  in  Sweden,  Hill  called  Lula,  which  is  probably  the  lame  with  Lulan.  The 
fV'ar  between  Starno  and  Torcul-torno,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, had  its  rife,  at  a  hunting  party.  Starno  being  invited,  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, by  Torcul-torno,  both  kings,  with  their  followers,  went  to  the  nicuntains  of 
Stivamor,  to  hunt.  A  boar  rulhed  from  the  wood  before  the  kings,  and  Torcul- 
torno  killed  it.  Starno  thought  this  behaviour  a  breach  u]ion  the  privilege  of 
r;ucils,  who  were  always  ho7icured,  as  tradition  exprelles  it,  luith  the  danger  of 
the  chafe.  A  quarrel  arole,  ib.c  kings  came  to  battle,  with  all  their  attendants, 
and  the  party  of  Torcul-torno  were  totally  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  flain.  Star- 
no  purfued  his  vldory,  laid  wafte  the  dillri<ft  of  Crathlun,  and  coming  to  the 
refidence  of  Torcul  torno,  carried  olf,  by  force,  Conban-carglas,  the  beautifu-f 
daughter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he  confinci'  in  a  cave,  near  the  palace  of  Gormal, 
where,  on  account  of  her  cruel  treatnitut,  {lie  became  diftracled. 

The  paragraph  juil  now  before  us,  is  the  long  of  Conban-carglas,  at  the  time 
fhe  was  difcovered  by  Fingal.  It  is  in  Lyric  mealure,  and  let  to  mufic,  which  is 
wild  and  limple,  and  fo  inimitably  luited  to  the  iituation of  the  unhappy  lady,  that 
few  can  hear  it  without  tears. 
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his  gathered  fmile.  Where  is  my  flither,  I  laid,  he  that 
was  mighty  in  war  ?  Thou  are  left  alone  among  foes, 
daughter  of  Torcul-tomo  I 

He  took  my  hand.  He  raifed  the  fail.  In  this  cave  he 
placed  me  dark.  At  times,  he  comes,  a  gathered  miih 
He  litts  before  me,  my  father's  fl^iield.  Often  pafles  a 
beam*  of  youth,  far-diftant  from  my  cave.  He  dwells 
lonely  in  the  foul  of  the  daughter  of  Torcul-torno. 

Daughter  of  Lulan,  faid.  Fingal,  white-handed  Con- 
ban-carglas  ;  a  cloud,  marked  with  ftreaks  of  fire,  is  rol- 
led along  thy  foul.  Look  not  to  that  dark-robed  moon  ; 
nor  yet  to  thofe  meteors  of  heaven  ;  my  gleaming  ileel  is 
around  thee,  daughter  of  Torcul-torno. 

It  is  not  the  Ifeel  of  the  feeble,  nor  of  the  dark  in  foul. 
The  maids  are  not  fliut  in  ourf  caves  of  ftreams ;  nor 
toiling  their  white  arms  alone.  They  bend,  fair  within 
their  locks,  above  the  harps  of  Selma.  Their  voice  is  not 
in  the  defart  v.'ild,  young  light  of  Torcul-torno. 


Fingal  again,  advanced  his  ileps,  wide  through  the 
bofom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of  Loda  fhouk  amidft 
fqually  winds.  Three  ilones,  with  heads  of  mofs,  are 
there  ;  a  ftream,  v*ith  foaming  courie  ;  and  dreadful, 
rolled  around  them,  is  the  dark-red  cloud  of  Loda.  From 
its  top  looked  forward  a  ghoft,  half-formed  of  the  fliadowy 
fmoke.  He  poured  his  voice,  at  times,  aniidll  the  roar- 
ing ilream.  Near,  bending  beneath  a  blalled  tree,  two 
heroes  received  his  words:  Swaran  of  the  lakes,  and  Star- 
no  foe  of  ftrangers.  On  their  dun  fliields,  they  darkly 
leaned:  their  fpears  are  forward  in  night.  Shrill  founds 
the  blaft  of  darknefs,  in  Starno's  floating  beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The  warriors  rofe  in 
arms.     "  Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer  low,  faid  Starno,  in 

his 

*  By  the  beam  of  youth,  it  afterwards  appears,  that  Conban-carglas  means 
Swaran,  the  Ton  of  Starno,  with  whom,  during  her  confinement,  flic  had  fallen  in 
^ove. 

t  Fi-om  this  contraft,  which  Fingal  draws,  between  his  own  nation,  and  tha 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  we  may  learn,  that  the  former  were  much  lefs  bar- 
barous than  the  latter.  This  diflindion  is  fo  much  ohferved  throughout  tlie  poems 
of  OlFian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  followed  the  real  manners  of  both 
nations  in  his  own  time.  At  the  cioie  of  the  fpetch  of  fingal,  there  is  a  grc:it 
part  of  the  original  lof|. 
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his  pride.  Take  the  fhield  of  thy  father  ;  it  is  a  rock  iri 
v/ar."  Swaran  threw  his  gleaming  fpear  ;  it  ilood  fixed 
in  Loda's  tree.  Then  came  the  foes  forward,  with  fwords. 
They  mixed  their  rattling  ileel.  Through  the  thongs  of 
Swaran's  fliield  rudied  the  blade*  of  Luno,  The  fliicld 
fell  rolling  on  earth.  Cleft  the  helraetf  fell  down.  Fin- 
gal  Itopt  the  lifted  ileel.  Wrathful  ilood  Swaran  unarmed. 
He  rolled  his  filent  eyes,  and  threw  his  fword  on  earth. 
Then,  llowly  ifalking  over  the  ilream,  he  whiltled  as  he 
went. 

Nor  unfeen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno  turned  a- 
way  in  wrath.  His  fhaggy  brows  waved  dark,  above  his 
gathered  rage.  He  ftruck  Loda's  tree,  with  his  I'pear ; 
he  rahed  the  hum  of  fongs.  They  came  to  the  hoit  of 
Lochlin,  each  in  his  own  dark  path ;  like  two  foam-co- 
vered ftreams,  from  two  rainy  vales. 

ToTurthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair  roie  the  beam 
of  the  eait.  It  flione  on  the  fpoils  of  Lochlin  in  the  hand 
of  the  king.  From  her  cave  cameibrth,  in  her  beauty, 
the  daughter  of  Torcul-torno.  She  gathered  her  hair 
from  wind;  and  wildly  railed  her  fong.  ^  The  fong  of  Lu- 
lan  of  fliells,  where  once  her  father  dwelt. 

She  faw  Starno's  bloody  Ihield.  Gladnefs  rofe,  a  hght, 
on  her  face.  She  law  the  cleft  helmet  of  Swaran  J;  ihe 
ilirunk,  darkened,  from  the  king.  "  Art  thou  fallen,  by 
thy  hundred  llreams,  O  love  of  Gonban-carglas  I" 


U-thorno,  that  riled  in  waters ;  on  whofe  fide  are  the 
meteors  of  night  I  I  behold  the  dark  moon  defcending 
behind  thy  echoing  woods.  On  thy  top  dwells  the  milly 
Loda,  the  houfe  of  the  fpirits  of  men.  In  the  end  of  his 
cloudy  hall  bends  forward   Cruth-loda  of  fwords.     His 

form 

•  The  fword  of  Fingal,  fo  called  from  its  maker,  Luno  of  Loclilin. 

f  The  helmet  of  Swaran.  The  behaviour  of  Fingal  is  al\va\s  conliftent  with 
that  generolity  of  Ijiirit  which  belongs  to  a  hero.  He  takes  no  advantage  of  a  foe 
difarmed. 

^  Coriban-carglas,  from  feeing  the  helmet  of  Swaran  bloody  in  the  hands  of 
Fingal,  conjectured,  that  that  hero  was  killed.  A  part  of  the  original  is  loll.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  fcqnel  of  tlie  poem,  that  the  daughter  of  Torcul- 
torno  did  not  long  furvive  her  lurprife,  occaiioned  by  the  fuppofed  death  of  her 
lover.  The  defcription  of  the  airy  hall  of  Loda  (which  is  fuppofed  to  he  tlie 
fame  with  that  of  <  )din,  the  deity  of  Scandinavia)  is  more  pi(5lurel"quc  anddelciip- 
tivc-,  than  any  in  the  Edda,  or  other  works  of  the  northern  Scalders. 
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form  is  dimly  feen,  amidft  his  wavy  mift.  His  right-hand 
is  oil  his  ihield  :  in  his  left  is  the  half-viewlefs  (liell.  The 
roof  of  his  dreadful  hall  is  marked  with  nightly  iires. 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of  tormlefs 
fhades.  He  reaches  the  founding  fhell,  to  thofe  Mhq 
fhone  in  war;  but,  between  him  and  the  feeble,  his  fliield 
fifes,  a  crufl  of  darknefs.  He  is  a  fetting  meteor  to  the 
weak  in  arms.  Bright,  as  a  rainbow  on  ftrcams,  came 
ivhite-armed  Conban-carglas. 


C  ATH- 


CATH-LODA 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Fiiigal  returning,  •rtrith  day,  devolves  the  comm;ind  of  the  army  on  Duth-maruno,  who  engages  thtf 
enemy,  and  drives  them  over  ihe  llream  of  Turthor.  Ilngal,  after  recalling  his  people,  congratu- 
lutes  Duth-maruno  on  his  fuccels,  but  difcovers  that  that  hero  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  en' 
gagement.  Duth-m:iruno  dies.  UUin,  the  bard,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  intlt)duces  the  epifoJc  ot 
ColRorm  and  Strina-dona,  with  which  the  Dunn  concludes. 


DUAN  SECOND. 

VV  HERE  art  thou,  Ton  of  the  king,  faid  dark-haired  Duth- 
maruno  ?  Where  haft  thou  failed,  young  beam  of  Sehna  ? 
He  returns  not  from  the  bofom  of  night  I  Morning  is  fpread 
on  U-thorno  :  in  his  mift  is  the  fun,  on  his  hill.  War- 
riors, lift  the  fliields,  in  my  prcfence.  He  muft  not  fall, 
like  a  fire  from  heaven,  whofe  place  is  not  marked  on  the 
ground.  He  comes  like  an  eagle,  from  the  Ikirt  of  his 
fqually  wind  I  In  his  hand  are  the  fpoils  of  foes.  King 
of  Selma,  our  fouls  were  fad. 

Near  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They  come  for- 
ward, like  waves  in  mift,  when  their  foamy  tops  are  feeii, 
at  times,  above  the  low-failing  vapour*  The  traveller 
flirinks  on  his  journey,  and  knows  not  whitlier  to  fly. 
No  trembling  travellers  are  we  I  Sons  of  heroes,  call  forth 
the  fteel.  Shall  the  fword  of  Fingal  arife,  or  fllall  a  war- 
rior lead  ? 

The*  deeds  of  old,  faid  Duth-maruno,  are  like  paths 
Rr  to 

•  In  this  fliorl  epifode  we  have  a  very  probable  account  given  lis,  of  the  origin 
of  monarchy  in  Caledonia.  The  Cae7,  or  Gauls,  who  ])oflelTed  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  were,  originally,  a  number  of  diftinft  tribes,  or 
clans,  each  fuhjeft  to  its  own  chief,  who  Was  free  and  independent  of  any  Other 
power.  When  the  Romans  invaded  them,  the  common  danger  might,  perh.ips, 
have  induced  thofe  reguli  to  join  together,  but,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  yield  to 
the  command  of  one  of  their  own  number,  their  battles  were  ill-conducled,  and, 
•onfequently,  unfuccei'sful.  Trenmor  was  the  firll  who  reprefented  to  the  chiefs, 
the  bad  confequcnces  of  carr}  ing  on  their  wars  in  this  irregular  manner,  and  ad- 
vifed,  that  they  themfelves  I'hould  alternately  lead  in  battle.  They  did  lb,  but 
they  were  unfuccefsful;  When  it  came  to  Trenmor's  turn,  he  totally  defeated  the 
enemy,  by  his  luperior  valour  and  conduft,  ^rhich  gained  him  fuch  an  intereft  a- 
tnong  the  tribes,  that  he,  and  his  family  after  him,  vrere  regarded  as  kings;  or, 
to  tile  the  poets  eKprelfion,  the  ivords  of  poivcr  rnjlied  for-th  from  Selmo  of  kings. 
Theregil  authority,  liowcver,  except  in  time  of  war,  was  but  inconliderable;  for 

cv'rv 
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to  our  eyesr,  O  Fingal.  Broad-lhielded  Trenmor  is  flilT 
feen,  amidft  his  own  dim  years.  Nor  feeble  was  the  foul 
of  the  king.  There,  no  dark  deed  w?.ndered  in  fecret. 
From  their  hundred  ftreams  came  the  tribes,  to  grafly 
Colglan-crona.  Their  chiefs  were  before  them.  Each 
ftrove  to  lead  the  war.  Their  fwords  were  often.half  un- 
flieathed.  Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage.  Separate  they 
flood,  and  hummed  their  furly  fongs.  "  Why  fliould  they 
yield  to  each  other  ?  their  fathers  were  equal  in  war." 

Trenmor  was  thete,  with  his  people,  ftately  in  youth- 
ful locks.  He  faw  the  advancing  foe.  The  grief  of  his 
foul  arofe.  He  bade  the  chiefs  to  leacl,  by  turns  :  they 
led,  but  they  were  rolled  away.  From  his  own  molTy 
hill,  blue-fliielded  Trenmor  came  down.  He  led  v,dde- 
fkirted  battle,  and  the  llrangers  failed.  Around  him  the 
dark-browed  warriors  came  :  they  llruck  the  fhield  of  joy. 
Like  a  pleafant  gale,  the  words  of  power  ruilied  forth 
from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led,  by  turns,  in 
war,  till  mighty  danger  rofe  1  then  was  the  hour  of  the 
king  to  conquer  in  the  field. 

"  Not  unknown,  faid  Crom.ma-glas*  of  lliields,  are  the 
deeds  of  our  fathers.  But  who  fliall  now  lead  the  war, 
before  the  race  of  kings  ?  Mift  fettles  on  thefe  four  dark 
hills  :  within  it  let  each  warrior  Itrike  his  fliield.  Spirits 
may  defccnd  in   darknef?,  and  mark  us  for  the  war." 

They 

every  chief,  within  his  own  diiiridt,  was  abfolute  and  independent.  From  thf. 
fcene  of  the  battle  in  this  epifode  (which  was  in  the  valley  of  Crona,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Agrrcvola's  wall)  I  fliould  i'lippofe  that  the  enemies  of  the  Caledoni- 
ans were  the  Romans,  or  pi-ovincial  Britons. 

*  In  tradition,  this  Cromma-glas  makes  a  great  figure  in  that  battle  which 
Comhal  loft,  together  with  his  life,  to  the  tribe  of  Morni.  I  have  juft  now,  hi 
my  hands,  an  Iriili  compofition,  of  a  very  modern  date,  as  appears  from  the  lan- 
guage, in  which  all  the  traditions,  concerning  that  decilive  engagement,  are 
jumbled  together.  In  jullice  to  the  merit  of  the  poem,  I  ihould  have  here  pre- 
fented  to  the  reader  a  tranilation  of  it,  did  not  the  bard  mention  fome  circimu 
llances  very  ridiculous,  and  others  altogether  indecent.  Morna,  the  wife  of  Com- 
hal, had  a  principal  hand  in  all  the  tranfadions,  p;vv;oiis  to  the  defeat  and  death 
of  her  hiifband  ;  ihe,  to  life  the  words  of  the  haul,  who  ivas  the  guiding  Jlar  of  the 
ivomcn  of  Erin.  The  bard,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  nul'rcprefented  the  ladies  of  his 
country,  for  >rorna's  behaviour  was,  according  to  him,  fo  void  of  all  decency 
and  virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  luppofed,  they  had  chofen  her  for  their  jfuiding Jlar. 
The  poem  confifts  of  many  ftanzas.  The  language  is  figurati<-e,  and  the  numbers 
harmonious;  but  the  piece  is  fo  full  of  anachornifms,  and  fo  unequal  in  its  com- 
pofition, that  the  author,  moft  undoubtedly,  was  either  mad,  or  drunk,  when  he 
wrote  it.  It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  Comhal  is,  in  this  poem,  very 
often  called,  Comhal  na  h'  Albin,  or  Comhal  of  Albion.  Which  iiifliciently  demon- 
flrates,  that  the  allegations  of  Keating  and  0' Ilaherty,  concerning  Yion  Mac- 
C*,amal,  are  but  of  late  invention. 
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rhey  went,  each  to  his  hill  oF  mill:.  Bards  marked  the 
founds  of  the  lliields.  Loudeft  rung  thy  bofs,  Duth-ma- 
runo.     Thou  mull  lead  in  war. 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  U-thorno  came 
down.  Starno  led  the  battle,  and  Swaran  of  llormy  ifles. 
They  looked  forward  from  iron  Ihields,  like  Cruth-loda 
tiery-eyed,  when  he  looks  from  behind  the  darkened  moon, 
and  ftrews  his  figns  on  night. 

The  foes  met  by  Turthor's  ftream.  They  heaved  hke 
ridgy  waves.  Their  echoing  ilrokes  are  mixed.  Shadowy 
death  flies  over  the  hofts.  They  were  clouds  of  hail,  with 
fqually  winds  in  their  fkirts.  Their  fliowers  are  roaring 
together.     Below^  them  fwelb  the  dark-roljing  deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  fliould  I  mark  thy 
uounds  ?  Thou  art  with  the  years  that  are  gone  :  thou 
faded  on  my  Ibul.  Starno  brought  forward  his  Ikirt  of 
war,  and  Sw^aran  his  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a  harmlefs 
fire  is  Duth-maruno's  fword.  Lochlin  is  rolled  over  her 
ftreams.  The  wrathful  kings  are  folded  in  thoughts. 
They  roll  their  filent  eyes,  over  the  flight  of  their  land. 
The  horn  of  Fin  gal  was  heard  :  the  fons  of  woody  Albion 
returned.  But  many  lay,  by  Turthor's  fl;ream,  filent  in 
their  blood. 

Chief  of  Crom-charn,  faid  the  king,  Duth-maruno, 
hunter  of  boars  I  not  harmlefs  returns  my  eagle,  from  the 
field  of  foes.  For  this  w^hite-bofomed  Lanul  fhall  brighten, 
at  her  flireams ;  Candona  fliall  rejoice,  at  rocky  Crath- 
mo-craulo. 

Colgorm  *,  rephed  the  chief,  was  the  firfl:  of  my  rac^ 
io  Albion;  Colgorm,  the  rider  of  ocean,  through  its  watry 
vales.  He  flew  his  brother  in  I-thorno  :  he  left  the  land 
of  his  fathers.  He  chofe  his  place,  in  filence,  by  rocky 
Crathmo-craulo.  His  race  canie  forth,  in  the.ir  years; 
they  came  forth  to  war,  but  they  always  fell.  The  wound 
of  my  fathers  is  mine,  king  of  echoing  ifles  I 

R  rij  He 

*  The  family  of  Duth-manmo,  it  appears,  came  originally  from  Scandinavia, 
or,  at  leaft,  from  feme  of  the  northern  illes,  fubjeft  in  chief,  to  the  kings  of  Loch- 
lin. The  Highland  fenachies,  who  never  milled  to  make  their  comments  on,  and 
additions  to,  the  works  of  Oinan,  have  given  us  a  long  lift  of  the  anceftors  of 
Duth-maruno,  and  a  particular  account  of  their  actions,  many  of  which  are  of 
the  marvellous  kind.  One  of  the  tale-makers  of  the  north  has  chofen  for  his  hero, 
Starnmor,  the  father  of  Duth-maruno,  and,  confidering  the  adventures  through 
w^iich  he  has  led  him,  the  piece  is  neither  difagreeable,  nor  abounding  with  thit 
kl.id  of  fiflion,  which  iliocks  credibilitv. 
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He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  fide.  He  fell  pale,  in  a 
land  unknown.  His  fo.ul  came  forth  to  his  fathers,  to  their 
flormy  ille.  There  they  purfued  boars  of  mill,  along  the 
fkirts  of  winds.  The  chiefs  itood  filent  around,  as  the 
flones  of  Loda,  on  their  hill.  The  traveller  fees  them 
through  the  twilight,  from  his  lonely  path.  He  thinks 
them  the  gholls  of  the  aged,  forming  future  wars. 

Night  came  down  on  U-thorno.  Still  ftood  the  chiefs 
in  their  grief.  The  blaft  hilled,  by  turns,  through  every 
warrior's  hair.  Fingal,  at  length,  buriled  forth  from  the 
thoughts  of  his  foul.  Pie  called  UHin  of  harps,  and  bade 
the  long  to  rife.  No  falling  fire,  that  is  only  fecn,  and 
then  retires  in  night ;  no  departing  meteor  was  Crathmo- 
craulo's  chief.  He  was  like  the  flrong-beaming  fun,  long 
rejoicing  on  his  hill.  Call  the  names  of  his  fathers,  from 
their  dwellings  old. 

I-thorno*,  faid  the  bard,  that  rifeil  midif  ridgy  feas  I 
Why  is  thy  head  fo  gloomy,  in  the  ocean's  mift  ?  From 
thy  vales  came  forth  a  race  fearlefs  as  thy  fi:rong  winged 
eagles ;  the  race  of  Colgorm  of  iron  fliields,  dwellers  of 
Loda's  hall. 

In  Tormoth's  refounding  iile,  arofe  Lurthan,  fi:reamy 
hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  above  a  filent  vale.  There, 
at  foamy  Cruruth'sfource,  dwelt  Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars. 
His  daughter  was  fair  as  a  fun-beam,  white-bofomed  Strir 
nadona  I 

Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron  fliields;  many 
a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to  Rurniar's  echoing  hall, 
They  came  to  woo  the  maid,  the  fi:ately  huntrefs  of  Tor- 
moth  vrild.  But  thou  lookelf  carelefs  from  thy  ficps, 
high-bofomed  Strina-dona  ! 

If  on  the  heath  flie  moved,  her  breaft  was  whiter 
than  the  down  of  Canaf  ;  if  on  the  fea-beat  fliore,  thai> 

the 

'  Tliis  epifocle  is,  in  the  original,  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  fet  to  that  wild 
kind  of  mufic,  which  fome  of  tlie  Highlanders  dillinguiOi,  by  the  title  of  Fort  Oi6~ 
Marra,  or,  \.\\&  Song  of  Mermaids.  Some  part  of  the  air  is  ablbhiteiy  infernal, 
but  there  are  many  returns  in  the  nieai'ure,  vvhich  are  inexprtllibly  wild  and 
beautiful.  From  the  genius  of  the  mufic,  I  fhould  think  it  came  originally  from 
S.-andinavia,  for  the  fictions  delivered  down  concerning  the  Oi-tuarra,  (who  are 
reputed  the  authors  of  tke  mufic)  exai^lly  correfpond  with  the  notior.s  of  the 
northern  nations,  concerning  their  (lira\  or,  goddej'es  ofdtath.  Of  all  the  namt  s 
in  this  epilbde,  there  is  none  of  a  Galic  original,  except  Strina-dona,  which 
f.gnifies,  xXisJlrife  of  heroes. 

t  The  Cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  grafs,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  heathy 
moralfes  of  the  north.     Its  flalk  is  of  the  reedy  kind,  and    it  carries  a  tuft  of 
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the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean.  Her  eyes  were  two  ftars 
of  light ;  her  face  was  heaven's  how  infliowers;  her  dark 
hair  flowed  round  it,  like  the  iheaming  clouds.  Thou 
wert  the  dweller  of  fouls,  white-handed  Strina-dona  I 

Colgorm  came,  in  his  Ihip,  and  Corcul-Suran,  king  of 
Hiells.  The  brothers  came,  from  I-thorno,  to  woo  the 
fun-beam  of  Tormoth's  ille.  She  faw  them  in  their  echo- 
ing fteel.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on  blue-eyed  Colgorm. 
Ul-lochlin's*  nightly  eye  looked  in,  and  faw  the  tolTrng 
arms  of  Strina-dona. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their  flaming  eyes, 
in  fdence,  met.  They  turned  away.  They  llruck  their 
fliields.  Their  hands  were  trembling  on  their  fwords. 
Theyruflied  into  the  ftrife  of  heroes,  for  long-haired  Stri- 
imdona. 

Corcul-Suran  fell  in  blood.  On  his  ifle,  raged  the 
firength  of  his  father.  He  turned  Colgorm,  from  1-thorno, 
to  wander  on  all  the  winds.  In  Crathmo-craulo's  rocky 
field,  he  dwelt,  by  a  foreign  flream.  Nor  darkened  the 
king  alone,  tJiat  beam  of  light  was  near,  the  daughter  of 
echoing  Tormoth,  white-armed  Strina-dona.f 

C  ATH- 


down,  very  mudi  refembling  cotton.  It  is  exccffively  white,  and,  confeqiiently, 
often  introduced  by  the  bards,  in  their  rimilies  conceriung  the  beauty  of  women. 

*  Ui-lochlin,  the  guide  to  Lochlin  ;  the  name  of  a  ftar. 

f  The  continuation  of  this  epiibde  is  juft  now  in  my  hands:  but  the  language 
is  fo  difi'erent  from,  and  the  ideas  fo  unworthy  of,  Oli^an,  thr^t  I  have  rejeflcd  it, 
as  an  interpolation  Ly  a  modern  bard. 


I 
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TJiE  AUGUMENT. 
Onian,  after  fonie  general  refi.-aions,  defcriles  tlic  filuitioii  of  Fingal,  and  tTic  pofition  of  the  army 
ofLchhn.  The  converfation  of  Stiiriio  and  Swai-an.  The  epifode  of  Cormar-trunar  and  FomarJ 
bragal.  Sturno,  from  his  own  example,  recon'.mends  to  Swaran,  tc  furprife  Fingal,  who  had  re. 
tired  alone  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  r()on  Swarair's  refufal,  Stamo  undertalies  the  enterprife  hiin- 
fclf,  is  overcome,  aiid  taker  prifouer,  by  lingat.  He  isdifmilfed,  after  a  feverc  leprimaiid  forliis 
cruelty. 


DUAN   THIRD. 

W  HENCE  is  the  llream  of  years  ?  Whither  do  they  roYl 
along  ?  Where  have  they  hid,  in  mift,  their  many-colour- 
ed fides  ?  I  look  into  the  times  of  old,  but  they  feem  dini 
to  Oflian's  eyes,  like  refleded  moon-beams,  on  a  diilant 
lake.  Here  rife  the  red  beams  of  war  I  There,  filent, 
dwells  a  feeble  race  !  They  mark  no  years  with  their 
deeds,  as  flow  they  pafs  along.  Dweller  between  the 
fhields ;  thou  that  awakeft  the  failing  foul,  defcend  from 
thy  wall,  harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices  three  !  Come 
with  that  which  kindles  the  pail :  rear  the  forms  of  old, 
on  their  own  dark-brown  years  I 

U-thorno*,  hill  of  florms,  I  behold  my  race  on  thy  fide. 

Fingal 

*  Tlie  bards,  wlio  were  always  ready  to  fupply  what  they  thouglit  deficient  in 
!lie  poems  of  onian,  have  inferterl  a  great  many  incidents  between  the  lecond 
and  third  DiMn  of  Cath-Ioda.  Their  interpolations  are  fo  eaiily  dillinguiihed 
from  the  genuine  remains  of  OfHan,  that  it  took  me  very  little  time  to  mark 
them  out,  and  totally  to  reje<ft  them.  If  the  modern  Scots  and  Irifli  bards  liave 
fheWn  any  judgment,  it  is  in  afcribing  their  own  compofitions  to  names  of  anti- 
quity,  for,  by  that  means,  they  themfelves  have  elcaped  that  contempt,  which 
the  authors  of  fuch  futile  performances  muft,  neceffarily,  have  met  with,  fron'. 
people  of  true  talle.  I  was  led  into  this  oblervation,  by  an  Irilh  poem,  jull  now 
before  me.  It  concerns  a  defcent  made  by  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  on  Ireland, 
and  is  the  work,  lays  the  traditional  preface  prefixed  to  it,  of  OjJIan  Mac-Fion.  It 
liowever  appears,  from  feveral  pious  ejaculations,  that  it  was  rather  the  compoli- 
tion  of  fome  good  priell,  in  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth  century,  for  he  fpeaks,  witli 
great  devotion,  of  pilgrimage,  and  more  particularly,  of  the  blue-eyed  daughters 
of  the  coiii'ent.  Religious,  liowever,  as  this  poet  was,  he  was  not  altogether  de- 
cent, in  the  fcenes  he  introduces  between  Swaran  and  the  wife  of  Congadlion, 
both  of  whom  he  reprefents  as  giants.  It  happening  unfortunately,  that  Congndlinn 
was  only  of  a  moderate  ilature,  his  wife,  without  hefitation,  preferred  Swaran, 
as  a  more  adequate  match  for  her  own  gigantic  lize.  From  this  fatal  jjrefercHCc 
proeseJsJ  Ip  much  mifchief,  that  the  good  poet  uhogether  loll  fight  oi  his  prin- 

cip-.it 
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Fingal  is  bending,  in  night,  over  Dutli-maruno's  tomb; 
Near  him  are  the  fleps  of  his  heroes,  hunters  of  the  boar. 
By  Turthor's  ilream  the  lioft  of  Lochlin  is  deep  in  fliades. 
The  wrathful  kings  flood  on  two  hills ;  they  looked  for- 
ward from  their  bofly  Ihields.  They  looked  forward  on 
the  liars  of  night,  red-wandering  in  the  weft.  Cruth-lo- 
da  bends  from  high,  like  a  formlefs  meteor  in  clouds. 
He  fends  abroad  the  winds,  and  marks  them,  with  his 
figns.  Starno  forefaw,  that  Morven's  king  was  never  to 
yield  in  war. 

He  twice  ftruck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He  riifhed  befor. 
his  fon.  He  hummed  a  furly  fong  ;  and  heard  his  hair  in 
wind.  Turned  *  from  one  another,  they  flood,  like  two 
oaks,  which  different  winds  had  bent;  each  hangs  over  it^' 
own  loud  rill,  and  fiiakes  its  boughs  in  the  courfe  of  blails. 

Annir,  faid  Starno  of  lakes,  was  a  fire  that  confumed 
of  old.  He  poured  death  from  his  eyes,  along  the  flriv- 
ing  fields.  His  joy  was  in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood  to 
him,  was  a  fummer  flream,  that  brings  joy  to  withered 
vales,  from  its  own  molly  rock.  He  came  forth  to  the 
lake  Luth-cormo,  to  meet  the  tall  Corman-trunar,  he  from 
Urlor  of  llreams,  dweller  of  battle's  wing. 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal,  with  his  dark- 
bofomed  fliips;  he  law  the  daughter  of  Annir,  white- 
armed  Foinar-bragal.  He  faw  her:  nor  carelefs  rolled  her 
eyes,  on  the  rider  of  flormy  waves.  She  fled  to  his  fliip 
in  darknefs,  like  a  moon-beam  through  a  nightly  vale. 
Annir  purfued  along  the  deep ;  he  called  the  winds  of 
heaven.  Nor  alone  was  the  king;  Starno  was  by  his  fide. 
Like  U-thorno's  young  eagle,  1  turned  my  eyes  on  my 
father. 

We  came  to  roaring  Urlor.    With  his  people  came  tall 

Corman-trunar.  We  fought ;  but  the  foe  prevailed.  In  his 

wrath  flood  Annir  of  lakes.     He  lopped  the  young  trees, 

I  M  ith 

cipal  afllon,  and  he  ends  the  piece,  with  an  advice  to  men,  in  the  choice  of  their 
vivos,  which,  however  good  it  may  be,  I  Ihall  leave  concealed  in  the  obfcuritj- 
of  llie  original. 

*  The  i'lirly  attitude  of  Starno  and  Swaran  is  well  adapted  to  their  fierce  and 
uncomplying  difpofition.  Their  charaders,  at  firil  fight,  feem  little  diftercnt ; 
but,  uy.on  examination,  we  find  that  the  poet  has  dexteroufly  dillinguiflicd  be- 
tween them.  They  were  both  dark,  ftubborn,  haughty,  and  referved ;  but  Starno 
was  cunning;,  revengeful,  and  cnicl,  to  the  highell  degree;  the  dilpofition  of 
Swaran,  though  favage,  was  lefs  i)loo(ly,  and  fomewliat  tinftured  with  generoliiy. 
It  is  doing  injuftice  toOflian,  to  fay,  that  he  lias  not  a  great  variety  of  cliarailers. 
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rvith  Ills  fword.  His  eyes  rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I  marked 
'the  foul  of  the  king,  and  I  retired  in  night.  From  the 
field  I  took  a  broken  helmet :  a  ihield  that  was  pierced 
with  fteel:  pointlefs  was  the  fpcar  in  my  hand.  I  went 
to  find  the  foe. 

On  a  rock  Hit  tall  Corman-trunar,  befide  his  bm'ning 
ioak;  and  near  him,  beneath  a  tree,  fat  deep-bofomed 
Foinar-bragal.  I  threw  my  broken  (hield  before  her; 
and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  Befide  his  rolling  fea,  lies 
Annir  of  many  lakes.  The  king  was  pierced  in  battle; 
and  Starno  is  to  raife  his  tomb.  Me,  a  fon  of  Loda,  he 
fends  to  white-handed  Foinar-bragal,  to  bid  her  fend  a 
lock  from  her  hair,  to  reft  with  her  father,  in  earth.  And 
thou  king  of  roaring  Urlor,  let  the  battle  ceafe,  till  Annir 
receive  the  fhell,  from  fiery --eyed  Cruth-loda. 

Burfting*  into  tears,  flie  rofe,  and  tore  a  lock  from 
her  hair;  a  lock,  which  wandered,  in  the  blaft,  along  her 
heaving  breaft.  Corman-trunar  gave  the  fliell;  and  bade 
me  to  rejoice  before  him.  I  refted  in  the  fliade  of  night; 
and  hid  my  face  in  my  helmet  deep.  Sleep  defcended  on 
the  foe.  I  rofe,  like  a  ftalking  ghoft.  I  pierced  the  fide 
of  Corman-trunar.  Nor  did  Foinar-bragal  efcape.  She 
rolled  her  white  bofom  in  blood.  Why  then,  daughter 
of  heroes,  didft  thou  wake  my  rage?  Morning  rofe.  The 
foe  were  fled,  like  the  departure  of  mift.  Annir  ftruck 
bis  bofly  fliield.  He  called  his  dark-haired  fon.  I  came, 
ftreaked  with  wandering  blood :  thrice  rofe  the  fliout  of 
the  king,  like  the  burfting  forth  of  a  fquall  of  wind,  from 
a  cloud,  by  night.  We  rejoiced,  three  days,  above  the 
dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came,  from 
all  their  winds,  to  feaft  on  Annir's  foes.  Swaran  I  Fingal 
is  alone  f,  on  his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy  fpear  pierce  the 
king  in  fecret;  hke  Annir,  my  foul  fhall  rejoice. 

S  f  Son 

•  Onisin  is  very  partial  to  the  fair  fex.  Even  the  daughter  of  cruel  Annli*,  the 
filter  of  the  revengpful  and  bloody  Stanio,  partakes  not  of  thofe  dlfagreeablr  cha- 
rafters  fo  peculiar  to  her  family.  She  is  altogether  tender  and  delicate.  Homer, 
of  all  ancient  poets,  ufes  the  fex  -with  leall  ceremony.  His  cold  contempt  is  evea 
worfe,  than  the  downright  abufe  of  the  moderns;  for  to  draw  abufe  implies  the 
pofle(rion  of  fome  merit. 

t  Fingal,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Caledonian  kings,  had  retired  to  a  hill 
alone,  as  he  himfelf  was  to  reinme  the  command  of  the  army  the  next  dav. 
Starno  might  have  fome  intelligence  of  the  king's  retiring,  which  occalions  his 
requeft  to  Swaran,  to  ilah  him ;  as  he  forefaw,  by  his  art  of  divination,  that  he 
could  not  overcome  him  in  open  battle. 
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Son  of  Annir  of  Gormal,  Swaran  fliall  not  flay  in  fhade;?. 
I  move  forth  in  light :  the  hawks  rufli  from  all  their  winds. 
They  are  wont  to  trace  my  courfe :  it  is  not  harmlefs 
through  war. 

Burning  rofe  the  rage  of  the  king.  He  thrice  raifed  his 
gleaming  fpear.  But  darting,  he  fpared  his  fon ;  and  rufli- 
ed  into  the  night.  By  Turthor's  ftream  a  cave  is  dark,  the 
dwelling  of  Conban-carglas.  There  he  laid  the  helmet  of 
kings,  and  called  the  maid  of  Lulan,  but  flie  was  diftant 
far,  in  Loda's  refounding  hall. 

Swelling  with  rage,  he  Itrode,  to  where  Fingal  lay  a- 
lone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his  fhield,  on  his  own  fecret 
hill.  Stern  hunter  of  fhaggy  boars,  no  feeble  maid  is  laid 
before  thee  :  no  boy,  on  his  ferny  bed,  by  Turthor's  mur- 
muring ftream.  Here  is  fpread  the  couch  of  the  mighty, 
from  which  they  rife  to  deeds  of  dearth.  Hunter  of  fliag- 
gy  boars  awaken  not  the  terrible. 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  arofe  in  arms. 
"  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night?"  Silent  he  threw  the  fpear. 
They  mixed  their  gloomy  ftrife.  The  Ihield  of  Starno  fell^ 
cleft  in  twain.  He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The  early  beaiu 
arofe.  Then  Fingal  beheld  the  king  of  Gormal.  He  roll- 
ed a  while  his  lilent  eyes.  He  thought  of  other  days,  when^ 
white-bofomed  Agandecca  moved  like  the  mufic  of  fongs. 
He  loofed  the  thong  from  his  hands.  Son  of  Annir,  he 
faid,  retire.  Retire  to  Gormal  of  lliells:  a  beam  that  was 
fet  returns.  I  remember  thy  white-bofomed  daughter; 
dreadful  king  away !  Go  to  thy  troubled  dwelling,  cloudy 
foe  of  the  lovely  1  Let  the  ftranger  j[hun  thee,  thou  gloom;)^ 
in  the  hall  I 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  I 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
After  an  addrefs  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  Odian  proceeds  to  relate  his  own  expedition  ts 
Fuarfed,  an  ifl,uid  of  Scandina\'ia.  Malorchol,  king  of  Fuarfed,  being  hard  prefTed  in  war,  by  Toh* 
thormod,  chief  of  Sardronlo,  (who  had  demanded,  in  vain,  the  daughter  of  Mal-orchol  in  marri- 
age) Fingal  fent  Offian  to  his  aid.  OlHan,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  came  <o  battle  with  Ton- 
thormod,  and  took  him  prifoner.  Mal-orchol  offers  his  daughter  Oina-niorul  to  Odian;  but  he,  dit 
■eovering  her  partion  for  Ton-thormod,  generoufly  furrenders  her  to  her  lover,  and  brings  about  & 
reconciliation  between  the  two  kings. 


jfjLs  flies  the  unconftant  fun,  over  Larmon's  grafly  hill ; 
fo  pafs  the  tales  of  old,  along  my  foul,  by  night.  When 
bards  are  removed  to  their  place  ;  when  harps  are  hung 
in  Selma's  hall;  then  comes  a  voice  to  Oflian,  and  awakes 
his  foul.  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  arc  gone  :  they  roll 
before  me,  with  all  their  deeds.  I  feize,  the  tales,  as  they 
pafs,  and  pour  them  forth  in  fong.  Nor  a  troubled  llreani 
is  the  fong  of  the  king,  it  is  like  the  rifmg  of  mufic  from 
Lutha  of  the  firings.  Lutha  of  many  firings,  not  filent 
are  thy  ftreamy  rocks,  when  the  white  hands  of  Malvina 
move  upon  the  harp.  Light  of  the  fliadowy  thoughts, 
that  fly  acrofs  my  foul,  daughter  of  Tofcar  of  helmets, 
wilt  thou  not  hear  the  fong  I  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lu- 
tha, the  years  that  have  rolled  away. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  king*,  while  yet  my  locks 

were  young,  that  I  marked  Con-cathlinf ,  on  high,  from 

ocean's  nightly  wave.     My  courfe  was  towards  the  iflc 

of  Fuarfed,  woody  dweller  of  feas.     Fingal  had  fent  me 

Sfij  to 

•  ringaJ. 

t  Con-cathlin,  mild  heam  of  the  wave,  \\T;at  ftar  was  fo  called  of  old  is  not 
eafilr  afcertained.  Some  now  diftinguifh  the  pole-ftar  by  that  name.  A  fong, 
which  is  ftill  in  repute,  among  the  fea-fariiig  part  of  the  Highlanders,  alludes  to 
this  paflage  of  Ollian.  The  author  commends  the  knowledge  of  Ofiian  in  lea  af- 
fairs,  a  merit,  which,  perhaps,  few  of  us  modems  will  allow  him,  or  any  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Caledonians  often  mad» 
their  way  through  the  dangerous  and  tempeftuous  feas  of  Scandinavia;  which  is 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  more  poliflied  nations,  fubililing  in  thofe  times,  dared  to 
venture.  In  eftimating  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  arts  among  the  ancients,  -vre 
ought  not  to  bring  it  into  comparifon  with  the  improvements  of  modern  timei. 
Our  advantages  over  them  proceed  more  from  accident,  than  any  merit  of  rjrs. 
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to  the  aid  of  Mal-orchol,  king  of  Fuaifed  wild  :  for  w.v 
was  around  him,  and  our  fathers  had  met,  at  the  feaft. 

In  Col-coiled,  I  bound  my  foils,  and  fent  my  fword  h 
Mal-orchol  of  lliells.  He  knew  the  fignal  of  Albion,  and 
his  joy  arofe.  He  came  from  his  o^vn  high  hall,  and  feiz.- 
ed  my  hand  in  grief.  "  Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to 
a  falling  king?  Ton-thormod  of  many  fpears  is  the  chief 
of  wavy  Sar-dronlo.  He  faw  and  loved  my  daughter 
white-bofomed  Oina-morul.  He  fought ;  I  denied  the 
maid ;  for  our  father's  had  been  foes.  He  came,  with 
battle,  to  Fuarfed.  My  people  are  rolled  away.  Why 
comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king :" 

I  come  not,.  I  faid,  to  look,  like  a  boy,  on  the  flrife, 
Fingal  remembers  Mal-orchol,  and  his  hall  for  ftrangers. 
From  his  waves,  the  warrior  defcended,  on  thy  woody  iile. 
Ihou  wert  no  cloud  before  him.  Thy  feaft  was  fpread 
with  fongs.  For -this  my  fword  lliall  rife  ;  and  thy  foes 
perhaps  may  fail.  Our  friends  are  not  forsjot  in  their 
danger,  though  diilant  is  our  land. 

Son  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  thy  words  are  like  the  voice 
ofCruth-loda,  when  he  fpeaks,  from  his  parting  cloud, ftrong 
dweller  of  the  fky  I  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my  feaft;  but 
they  all  have  forgot  Mal-orchol.  I  have  looked  towards, 
all  the  winds,  but  no  white  fails  were  feen.  But  Heel* 
refounds  in  my  hall ;  and  not  the  joyful  fhells.  Come  to 
ray  dwelling,  race  of  heroes ;  dark-ikirted  night  is  near. 
Hear  the  voice  of  fongs,  from  the  maid  of  Fuarfed  wild. 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arofe  the  white  hands  of  Oi- 
na-morul. She  waked  her  own  fad  tale,  from  every  trem- 
bling Ifring.  I  flood  in  filence ;  for  bright  in  her  locks 
V\-as  the  daughter  of  many  ifles.     Her  eyes  were  like  two 

flars, 

•  There  is  a  fevere  futlre  couched  in  this  expreflion,  againft  the  fjuefls  of  Mal- 
orchol.  Had  his  feaft  been  ftill  fpread,  had  joy  continued  in  his  hall,  his  former 
parafites  would  not  have  failed  to  refort  to  him.  But  as  the  time  of  feftivity  was 
pail,  their  attendance  alio  ceal'ed.  The  fentiments  of  a  certain  old  bard  are  a- 
greeable  to  this  obfervation.  He,  poetically,  compares  a  great  man  to  a  fire  kind- 
led in  a  defart  plate.  "  Thofe  that  pay  court  to  him,  fays  he,  are  rolling  large 
around  him,  like  the  fmoke  about  the  fire,  This  fmoke  gives  the  fire  a  great  ap- 
pearance  at  a  diftance,  but  it  is  but  an  empty  vapour  itfelf,  aud  varying  its  forni 
at  every  breeze.  Vv'hen  the  trunk,  which  fed  the  fire,  is  confumed,  the  fmoke 
departs  on  ail  the  winds.  So  the  flatterers  forfake  their  chief,  when  his  power 
declines."  I  have  chofen  to  give  a  paraphrafe,  rather  than  a  tranflation,  of  this 
pafiage,  as  the  original  is  verbofe  and  frothy,  notwithftanding  of  the  fentimental 
merit  of  the  author.  He  was  one  of  the  lefs  ancient  bards,  and  their  compofitioni 
are  not  nei'vous  enough  to  bear  a  literal  tranflation. 
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liars,  looking  forward  through  a  rufiiing  fliower.  The 
mariner  marks  them  on  high,  and  blelTes  the  lovely 
beams.  With  morning  wc  rufhed  to  battle,  to  Tormul's 
reiounding  ftream  :  the  foe  moved  to  the  found  of  Ton- 
thormod's  bofly  fliield.  From  wing  to  wing  the  ftrife 
was  mixed,  i  met  the  ghief  of  Sar-dronjo.  Wide  flew 
his  broken  ftcel.  I  feized  the  king  in  fight.  I  gave  his 
hand,  bound  faft  with  thongs,  to  Mal-orchol,  the  giver 
of  iliells.  Joy  rofe  at  the  ieaft  of  Fuarfed,  for  the  foe 
had  failed.  Ton-thormod  turned  his  face  away,  from 
Oina-morul  of  ifles. 

Son  of  Fingal.  begun  Mal-orchol,  not  forgot  flialt 
thou  pafs  from  me.  A  hght  fliall  dwell  in  thy  fhip. 
Oina-morul  of  flow-rolling  eyes.  She  fliall  kindle  glad- 
nefs,  along  thy  mighty  foul.  Nor  unheeded  fliall  the 
maid  move  in  Selma,  through  the  dwelling  of  kings. 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were  half-clof- 
ed  in  fleep.  Soft  mufic  came  to  mine  ear  :  it  was  like 
the  rifing  breeze,  that  whirls,  at  firfl:,  the  thiftle's  beard  ; 
then  flies,  dark-fliadowy,  over  the  grafs.  It  was  the? 
maid  of  Fuarfed  wild  :  flie  railed  the  nightly  fong  ;  for 
flie  knew  that  my  foul  was  a  ftream,  that  flowed  at  plea- 
fimt  founds. 

Who  looks,  flie  faid,  from  his  rock,  on  ocean's  clof-. 
ing  mift  ?  His  long  locks,  like  the  raven's  wing,  are 
wandering  on  the  blaft.  Stately  are  his  fteps  in  grief. 
The  tears  are  in  his  eyes.  His  manly  breaft  is  heaving 
over  his  burfling  foul.  Retire,  I  am  diftant  far  ;  a  wan- 
derer in  lands  unknown.  Though  the  race  of  kings  are 
around  me,  yet  my  foul  is  dark.  Why  have  our  fathers 
been  foes,  Ton-thormod  love  of  maids  I 

Soft  voice  of  the  ftreamy  ifle,  why  doft  thou  mourn 
by  night ;  the  race  of  daring  Trenmor  are  not  the  dark 
in  foul.  Thou  flialt  not  wander,  by  ftreams  unknown, 
blue  eyed  Oina-morul.  Within  this  boibm  is  a  voice  ; 
it  comes  not  to  other  ears ;  it  bids  Oflian  hear  the  hapr 
lefs,  in  their  hour  of  woe.  Retire,  foft  finger  by  night ; 
Ton-thormod  fliall  not  mourn  on  his  rock. 

With  morning  I  loofed  the  king.     I  gave  the  long- 
haired maid.     Mal-orchol  heard  my  words,  in  the  midfl; 
of  his  echoing  halls.     "  King  of  Fuarfed  wild,    why 
2  fliould 
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fiiould  Ton-thormod  mourn  ?  He  is  of  the  race  of  heroes, 
and  a  flame  in  war.  Your  fathers  have  been  foes,  but 
now  their  dim  ghofts  rejoice  in  death.  They  flretch  their 
arms  of  mift  to  the  fame  llieli  in  Loda.  Forget  their  rage, 
ye  warriors,  it  was  the  cloud  of  other  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  OiTian,  while  yet  his  locks  were 
young  :  though  lovelinefs,  with  a  robe  of  beams,  clothed 
the  daughter  of  many  ifles.  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lu- 
♦ha,  the  years  that  have  rolled  away  I 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Fingal  difpatchcs  Offian  and  Tofcar  to  raife  a  ftoiie,  on  the  banks  of  the  ftream  of  Crona,  to  perpetu* 
ate  the  memory  of  a  vi(5lory,  which  he  had  ol)tairied  in  that  place.  V/hen  they  were  employed  ia 
that  work,  Car-ul,  a  neighbouruig  chief,  iiivittd  them  to  a  feaft.  They  went :  and  Tofcar  fell  def- 
perately  in  love  with  Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  C;ir-ul.  Colna-dona  became  no  lefa  enamoured 
of  Tofcar.    An  iiicideht,  at  a  hnntiiig-party,  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  iffue. 


v.-<oL-AMON*  of  troubled  ilreams,  dark  wanderer  of  diflant 
vales,  I  behold  thy  courfe,  between  trees,  near  Car-ul's 
echoing  halls.  There  dwelt  bright  Colna-dona,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king.  Her  eyes  were  rolling  ftars  ;  her  arms 
were  white  as  the  foam  of  dreams.  Her  breaft  rofe  (low- 
ly to  fight,  like  ocean's  heaving  wave.  Her  foul  was  a 
ftream  of  light.  Who,  among  the  maids,  was  like  the 
love  of  heroes  ? 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved  to  Crona  f 
of  the  ftreams,  Tofcar  of  graffy  Lutha,  and  Offian,  young 
in  fields.  Three  bards  attended  with  fongs.  Three  boflTy 
fhields  were  borne  before  us  :  for  we  were  to  rear  th& 
ftone,  in  memory  of  the  paft.  By  Crona's  moflTy  courfe, 
Fingal  had  fcattered  his  foes :  he  had  rolled  away  the 
ftrangers,  like  a  troubled  fea.  We  came  to  the  place  of 
renown  :  from  the  mountains  defcended  night.  I  tore, 
an  oak  from  its  hill,  and  raifed  a  flame  on  high.     I  bade 

my 

•  Colna-dona  fignifies  thilove  of  heroes.  Col-amon,  narrow  ri-ver.  Car-ul,  dark  eyed, 
Col-amon,  the  refidence  of  Car-ul,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  wall, 
towards  the  fouth.  Car-ul  feems  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  thole  Britoni,  who 
are  dillinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Maiata;,  by  the  writers  of  Rome.  Maiatae  is  de- 
rived from  two  Galic  words,  Moi,  a  plain,  and  Aitich,  inhabitants  ;  fo  that  the 
fignitication  of  Maiatre  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  ;  a  name  given  to 
the  Britons,  who  were  fettled  in  the  Low-lands,  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  Cale- 
donians, (i.  e.  Cael-don,  the  Gauls  of  the  hills)  who  were  poiTelfed  of  the  more 
mountainous  divifion  of  North-Britain. 

t  Crona,  murmuring,  was  the  name  of  a  fma.U  ftream,  which  difcharged  itfelf 
In  the  river  Carron.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  Ofljan,  and  the  fcenes  of  many  of. 
his  poems  are  on  its  banks.  The  enemies,  whom  Fingal  defeated  here,  are  nos 
mentioned.  They  were,  probably,  the  provincial  Britons.  That  trad  of  country 
between  the  Firrhs  of  Forth  and  Clyde  has  been,  through  all  antiquity,  famous  for 
-battles  and  rencounters,  between  the  different  nations,  who  were  pofTcffed  of 
North  and  South  Britain.  Stirling,  a  town  fituated  there,  derives  its  nam.e  from 
that  very  circumftance.  It  is  »  corruption  of  the  Gallie  name^  Strb,a,  1>  e.  the 
i/Uj  or  rock,  etf  cgntentisn. 
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my  fiithers  to  look  down,  from  the  clouds  of  tlieir  hall ; 
for,  at  the  fame  of  their  race,  they  brighten  in  the  wind. 

I  took  a  ftone  from  the  if  ream,  amidlt  the  long  of  bards. 
The  blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hung  curdled  in  its  ooze.  Be- 
heath,  I  placed,  at  intervals,  three  boffes  from  the  fliields 
of  foes,  as  rofe  or  fell  the  found  of  Ullin's  nightly  fong. 
Tofcar  laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of  founding  fteel. 
We  raifed  the  mould  around  the  flone,  and  bade  it  fpeak 
to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  ftreams,  that  now  art  reared  on  high, 
fpeak  to  the  feeble,  O  llone,  after  Selma's  race  have 
failed  !  Prone,  from  the  ftormy  night,  the  traveller  fliall 
lay  him,  by  thy  fide  :  thy  whiftling  mofs  fhall  found  in 
his  dreams;  the  years  that  were  pall  Ihall  return.  Battles 
rife  before  him,  blue-fliielded  kings  defcend  to  war :  the 
darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven,  on  the  troubled  field. 
He  lliall  burft,  with  morning,  from  dreams,  and  fee  the 
tombs  of  warriors  round.  He  fliall  aflv  about  the  itone, 
and  the  aged  will  reply,  "  This  gray  ftone  was  raifed  by 
Offian,  a  chief  of  other  years  I" 

From*  Col-amon  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul,  the  friend 
of  ftrangers.  He  bade  us  to  the  feaft  of  kings,  to  the 
dwelling. of  bright  Colna-dona.  We  went  to  the  hall  of 
harps.  There  Car-ul  brightened  between  his  aged  locks, 
when  he  beheld  the  fons  of  his  friends,  like  two  young 
trees  with  their  leaves. 

Sons  of  the  mighty,  he  faid,  ye  bring  back  the  days 
of  old,  when  firft  I  defcended  from  waves,  on  Selma's 
ftreamy  vale.  I  purfued  Duth-mocarglos,  dweller  of  oce- 
an's wind.  Our  fathers  had  been  foes,  we  met  by  Clu- 
tha's  winding  waters.  He  fled,  along  the  fea,  and  my 
fails   were  fpread  behind  him.     Night  deceived  me,  on 

the 

•  The  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Caledonians  were  fo  fimilar,  in  the  days  of 
OfTian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  were  originally  the  fame  people,  and 
defcended  from  thofe  Gauls  who  firil  pollelled  themfelves  of  South-Rritain,  and 
gradually  migrated  to  the  north.  Th.is  hypothefis  is  more  rational  than  the  idle 
fables  of  ill  informed  fenachies,  who  bring  the  Caledonians  from  diftant  countries. 
The  bare  opinion  of  Tacitus,  (which,  by-the-Sye,  was  only  founded  on  a  fimiiiaritj 
of  the  perfonal  figure  of  the  Calecbnians  to  the  Germans  of  his  own  time)  though 
it  has  ilaggered  fome  learned  men,  is  not  fufHcient  to  make  us  believe,  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  North-Britain  were  a  German  colony.  A  difcuflion  of  a 
point  like  this  might  be  curious,  but  could  never  be  fatistaotoi-y.  Periods  fo  dii- 
tant  are  fo  involved  in  oblcurity,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  now  advancetl  con- 
cerning them.  The  light  which  the  Roman  writers  hold  forth  is  too  feeble  t» 
juiiiff  us  to  the  truth,  through  the  darknels  which  has  I'urrounded  it. 
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tlie  deep.  I  came  to  the  dwelling  of  kings,  to  Selma  of 
high-botoraed  maids.  Fingal  came  forth  with  his  bards, 
and  Conloch,  arm  of  death.  I  feafted  three  days  in  the 
hall,  and  faw  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin,  Ros-crana,  daugh- 
ter of  heroes,  light  of  Cormac's  race.  Nor  ibrgot  did  my 
fteps  depart  :  the  kings  gave  their  Ibields  to  Gar-ul : 
they  hang,  on  high,  in  Col-amon,  in  memory  of  the 
paft.  Sons  of  the  darijig  kings,  ye  bring  back  the  days 
of  old. 

Car-ul  placed  the  oak  of  feafis.  He  took  two  bofTes 
from  our  fhields.  He  laid  them  in  earth,  beneath  a  Hone, 
to  fpeak  to  the  hero's  race.  "  When  battle,  fliid  the 
king,  Iball  roar,  and  our  ions  are  to  meet  in  wrath  ;  my 
race  fhall  look,  perhaps,  on  this  ilone,  when  they  pre- 
pare the  fpear.  Have  not  our  fathers  met  in  peace,  they 
will  fay,  and  lay  afide  the  iliield  ?" 

Night  came  down,  in  her  long  locks  moved  the  daugh- 
ter of  Car-ul.  Mixed  with  the  harp  arofe  the  voice  of 
white-armed  Golna-dona.  Tofcar  darkened  in  hii  place, 
before  the  love  of  heroes.  She  came  on  his  troubled  fjul, 
like  a  beam  to  the  dark-heaving  ocean  :  when  it  burfts 
from  a  cloud,  and  brightens  the  foamy  fide  of  a  wave*. 

*  iit*         *         *         *         *'■* 

With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods ;  and  hung  for- 
ward on  the  path  of  the  roes.  They  fell  by  their  wont- 
ed ftreams.  We  returned  through  Crona's  vale.  From 
the  wood  a  youth  came  forward,  with  a  Ihield  and  point- 
lefs  fpear.  "  Whence,  faid  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  is  the  flying 
beam  ?  Du'ells  there  peace  at  Col-amon,  round  bright 
Cohia-dona  of  harps?" 

By  Col-amon  of  ilreams,  faid  the  youth,  bright  Colna- 
dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt ;  but  her  courfe  is  now  in  de- 
farts,  with  the  fon  of  the  king ;  he  that  feized  her  foul 
as  it  wandered  through  the  hall. 

Stranger  of  tales,  faid  Tofcar,  haft  thou  marked  the 

warrior's  courfe  ?    He  muft  fall ;   give  thou  that  boflV 

T  t  fliield! 

•  Here  an  eplfide  is  entirely  loft;  or  at  leaft^  is  handed  down  fo  imperfectly, 
rhat  it  does  not  dtfjivs  a  place  in  ;be  po-'.ni.. 
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Ihield!  In  wrath  he  took  the  fliield.  Fair  behind  it 
heaved  the  brealls  of  a  maid,  white  as  the  bofom  of  a 
fwan,  riling  on  fwift-rolUng  waves.  It  was  Colna-do- 
na of  harps,  the  daughter  of  the  king.  Her  blue  eyes 
had  rolled  oh  Tofear,  and  her  love  arofe. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  OSCAR: 

A     P  O  E  M. 


INTRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetn,  lately  publillied,  gives  a  difTerent  account  of  the  death  of  Of. 
car,  the  fon  of  Oilian.  jTlie  tranflator,  though  he  well  knew  the  more  probable  tradition  concern- 
ing that  hero,  was  unwilling  to  rejeil  a  poem,  wldch,  if  not  really  of  O/Tiaji's  comix)fition,  has 
much  ol'liis  manner,  ajid  concife  turn  of  exprelTion.  A  more  correi5\  cojiy  of  that  fragment,  which 
has  fiiice  come  to  the  traiiflatoi-'s  hands,  has  enabled  him  to  correft  the  miftake,  into  which  a  fyni- 
larity  of  names  had  led  thofc  who  hauled  down  the  poem  by  tradition.  The  heroes  of  the  piece  are 
Ofcar  the  foil  of  Caruth,  and  Dermid  the  fon  of  I)iar:ui.  Ofllaii,  or  perhaps  his  imitator,  opens  the 
poem  with  a  lamentation  for  Oi'car,  and  afterwards,  by  an  eafy  traiilition,  relates  the  ftory  of  Ofcar 
the  fon  of  Caruth,  ^^ho  feems  to  have  bore  the  fame  character,  as  well  as  name,  with  Ofcar  the 
fon  of  Offian.  Tliough  the  tranflator  thinks  he  has  good  reafon  to  rejeifl  the  fragment  as  the  com. 
pofiiion  of  Ofllan,  yet  as  it  is,  after  all,  ftill  foniewhat  doubtful  whether  it  is  ornot,  he  has  here 
fubjoined  it. 


W  HY  opened  thou  afrefli  the  fpring  of  my  grief,  O  foil 
ofAlpin,  inquiring  how  Ofcar  fell?  My  eyes  are  blind 
with  tears;  but  memory  beams  on  my  heart.  How  can 
I  relate  the  mournful  death  of  the  head  of  the  people  I 
Chief  of  the  warriors,  Ofcar,  my  fon,  lliall  I  fee  thee  no 
more  I 

He  fell  as  the  moon  in  a  itorm ;  as  the  fun  from  the 
midft  of  his  courfe,  when  clouds  rife  from  the  wafte  of  the 
waves,  when  the  blacknefs  of  the  Itorm  inwraps  the  rocks 
of  Ardannider.  I,  hke  an  ancient  oak  on  Morven,  I  mould- 
er alone  in  my  place.  The  blaft  hath  lopped  my  branches 
away;  and  I  tremble  at  the  wings  of  the  north.  Chief  of 
the  warriors,  Ofcar,  my  fon  I  fhall  I  fee  thee  no  morel 

But,  fon  ofAlpin,  the  hero  fell  not  harmlefs  as  the  grafs 
of  the  field;  the  blood  of  the  mighty  was  on  his  fword, 
and  he  travelled  with  death  through  the  ranks  of  their 
pride.  But  Ofcar,  thou  fon  of  Caruth,  thou  haft  fallen 
low  I  No  enemy  fell  by  thy  hand.  Thy  fpear  was  ftain- 
cd  with  the  blood  of  thy  friend. 

Dermid  and  Ofcar  were  one :  They  reaped  the  battle 
together.  Their  friendftiip  was  ftrong  as  their  fteel;  and 
death  walked  between  them  to  the  field.  They  came  on 
the  foe  like  two  rocks  falling  from  the  br:;.vs  of  Ardven. 
Their  fwords  were  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant : 
T  t  ij  warrior 
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warriors  fainted  at  their  names.     Who  was  equal  to  OC- 
car,  but  Dermid?  and  who  to  Dermid,  but  Ofcarl 

They  killed  mighty  Dargo  in  the  field;  Dargo  who 
never  fled  in  war.  His  daughter  was  fair  as  the  morn; 
mild  as  the  beam  of  night.  Her  eyes,  like  two  liars  in  a 
fliower;  her  breath,  the  gale  of  fpring:  her  brealls,  as 
the  new-fallen  fnow  floating  on  the  moving  heath.  The 
warriors  faw  her,  and  loved;  their  fouls  were  fixed  on  the 
maid.  Each  loved  her  as  his  fame;  each  mufl:  poflefs  her 
or  die.  But  her  foul  was  fixed  on  Ofcar;  the  fon  of  Ca- 
ruth  was  the  youth  of  her  love.  She  forgot  the  blood  of 
her  father;  and  loved  the  hand  that  flew  him. 

Son  of  Caruth,  faid  Dermid,  I  love;  O  Ofcar,  I  love 
this  maid.  But  her  foul  cleaveth  unto  thee;  and  nothing 
can  heal  Dermid.  Here,  pierce  this  bofom,  Ofcar;  re- 
lieve me,  my  friend,  with  thy  fword. 

My  fword,  fon  of  Diaran,  fhall  never  be  ftained  with 
the  blood  of  Dermid. 

Who  then  is  wori  hy  to  flay  me,  O  Ofcar  fon  of  Caruth  ? 
Let  not  my  life  pafs  away  unknown.  Let  none  but  Of- 
car flay  me.  Send  me  with  honour  to  the  grave,  and  let 
my  death  be  renowned. 

Dermid,  make  ufe  of  thy  fword;  fon  of  Diaran,  wield 
thy  fl;ecl.  Would  that  I  fell  with  thee  I  that  my  death 
came  from  the  hand  of  Dermid  I 

They  fought  by  the  brook  of  the  mountain,  by  the 
flirearas  of  Branno.  Blood  tinged  the  running  water,  and 
curdled  round  the  mofly  ftones.  The  ftately  Dermid  fell; 
he  fdl,  and  fmiled  in  death. 

And  fallefl;  thou,  fon  of  Diaran,  falleft  thou  by  Ofcar's 
hand!  Dermid  who  never  yielded  in  war,  thus  do  I  fee 
thee  fall  I  He  went,  and  returned  to  the  maid  of  his  love; 
he  returned,  but  flie  perceived  his  grief. 

Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Caruth?  what  Ihades  thy  migh- 
ty foul? 

Though  once  renowned  for  the  bow,  O  maid,  I  have 
lofl;  my  fame.  Fixed  on  a  tree  by  the  brook  of  the  hill, 
is  the  fliield  of  the  valiant  Gormur,  whom  1  flew  in  battle. 
I  have  wafted  the  day  in  vain,  nor  could  my  arrow  pierce  it. 
Let  me  try,  fon  of  Caruth,  the  flvill  of  Dargo's  daugh- 
ter. My  hanas  were  taught  the  bow:  my  father  delight- 
ed  in  my  ikiii. 

She 
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She  went.  He  flood  behind  the  lliield.  Her  arrow  flew^ 
find  pierced  his  breall. 

Blefled  be  that  haqd  of  fnow;  and  blefled  that  bow  of 
yew  I  Who  but  the  daughter  of  Dargo  was  worthy  to  flay 
the  fon  of  Caruth?  Lay  me  in  the  earth,  my  fair  one;  lay 
me  by  the  lide  of  Dermid. 

Ofcar  1  the  maid  replied,  I  have  the  foul  of  the  migh- 
ty Dargo.  Well  pleafed  I  can  meet  death.  My  forrow 
i  can  end.  She  pierced  her  white  bofom  with  the  fteel. 
She  fell;  flie  trembled;  and  died. 

By  the  brook  of  the  hill  their  graves  are  laid;  a  birch's 
unequal  lliade  covers  their  toinb.  Often  on  their  greeq 
earthen  tombs  the  branchy  fons  of  the  mountain  feed, 
when  mid-day  is  all  in,  flames,  and  filence  over  all  the 
hills. 
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CONXEHXIN-G    TitE 


P  O  E  IM  S     OF    O  S  S  I  A  N. 


1  HE  hiiloiy  of  thofe  nations  ^A'll!ch  cri2;iiially  pofleiled 
the  north  of  Europe,  is  little  known.  Dellitute  of  th'e 
uie  of  letters,  they  themlelves  had  not  the  means  of  tranf- 
mitting  their  great  actions  to  remote  poilerity.  Foreign 
writers  faiv  them  only  at  a  diilance,  and  therefore  their 
accounts  are  partial  and  indiilind.  llie  vanity  of  the 
Romans  induced  them  to  confider  the  nations  beyond  the 
pale  of  their  empire  as  barbarians;  and  confequently  their 
hiilory  unworthy  of  being  mveiUgated.  Some  men,  ■o- 
therwife  of  great  merit  among  ourfelves,  give  into  this 
confined  opinion.  Having  early  imbibed  their  idea  of 
exalted  manners  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
they  fcarcely  ever  afterwards  have  the  fortitude  to  allow 
any  dignity  of.charader  to  any  other  ancient  people. 

Withoutderogating  from  the  fame  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
we  may  conllder  antiquity  beyond  the  pale  of  their  em^- 
pire  worthy  of  Tome  attention.  The  nobler  pallions  o£ 
the  mind  never  flioot  forth  more  free  and  unrellrainei 
than  in  thefe  times  we  call  barbarous.  That  irregular 
manner  of  life,  and  thofe  manly  purfuits  from  which 
barbarity  takes  its  name,  are  highly  favourable  to  a 
ilrength  of  mind  unknowai  inpohlhed  times.  In  advan- 
ced fociety  the  charaders  of  men  are  more  unifonli  and 
difguifed.  The  human  paffions  he  in  fome  degree  con- 
cealed behind  forms,  and  artificial  manners ;  and  the 
powers  of  the  foul,  without  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
them,  lofe  their  vigour.  The  times  of  regular  government, 
and  polidied  manners,  are  therefore  to  be  wilhed  fur  by 
the  feeble  and  weak  in  mind.  An  unfettled  Hate,  and 
thofe  convulfions  which  attend  it,  is  the  proper  field  for 
in  exaltsd  characler,  and  the  exerdsn  of  great  parts. 

Me-Jt 
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Merit  there  rites  always  fuperior  ;  no  fortuitous  eVent 
can  raife  the  timid  and  mean  into  power.  To  thofe  wild 
look  upon  antiquity  in  this  light,  it  is  an  agreeable  pro- 
fped ;  and  they  alone  can  have  l-eal  pleafure  in  tracing 
nations  to  their  fource. 

The  eflablifliment  of  the  Celtic  ftates,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  written  annals.  The 
traditions  and  fongs  to  which  they  trulled  their  hiftory^ 
were  loft,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  their  revolutions  and 
migrations,  which  were  fo  frequent  and  univerfiil,  that 
no  kingdom  in  Europe  is  i^ow  pofietled  by  its  original  in^ 
habitants.  Societies  were  formed,  and  kingdoms  ere6led, 
from  a  mixture  of  nations,  who,  in  procefs  of  time,  loft 
all  knowledge  of  their  own  origin. 

If  tradition  could  be  depended  upon,  it  is  only  among 
a  people,  from  all  time  free  of  intermixture  with  foreign- 
ers. We  are  to  look  for  thefe  among  the  mountains  and 
inacceffible  parts  of  a  country  :  places,  on  account  of 
their  barrennefs,  uninviting  to  an  enemy,  or  whole  na- 
tural ftrength  enabled  the  natives  to  repel  invafions.  Such 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  We, 
accordingly,  find,  that  they  differ  materially  from  thofe 
who  poflcfs  the  low  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Their  language  is  pure  and  original,  and  their  manners 
are  thofe  of  an  ancient  and  unmixed  race  of  men.  Con- 
fcious  of  their  own  antiquity,  they  long  defpifed  other:-, 
as  a  new  and  rruxcd  people.  As  they  lived  in  a  country 
only  fit  for  pallure,  they  were  free  of  that  toil  and  bu- 
iinefs,  which  engroi's  the  attention  of  a  commercial  people. 
Their  amufement  confifted  in  hearing  or  repeating  their 
fongs  and  traditions,  and  tliefe  intirely  turned  on  the  an- 
tiquity of  their  nation, and  the  exploits  of  tlieir  forefathers. 
It  is  no  w\')nder,  therefore,  that  there  are  more  remains 
of  antiquity  among  them,  than  among  any  other  people 
in  Europe.  Traditions,  however,  concerning  remote  pe- 
riods, are  only  to  be  regarded,  in  fo  far  as  they  co-incide 
withcotemporary  writers  of  undoubted  credit  and  veracity. 

No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a  more  early  pe- 
riod, than  the  hiftorians  of  the  Scots  nation.  Without 
records,  or  even  tradition  itfelf,  they  give  a  long  lift  of 
ancient  kings,  and  a  detail  of  their  tranra<!:lioiis,  with  u 
fcrupulous  exadtnefs.   One  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that, 

when 
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when  they  hacl  no  authentic  annals,  they  Ihould,  atleaft, 
have  recourfe  to  the  traditions  of  their  country,  and  have 
reduced  them  into  a  regular  fyftem  of  hiftory.  Of  both 
they  feem  to  have  been  equally  deftitute.  Born  in  the 
low  country,  and  ftrangers  to  the  ancient  language  of 
their  nation,  they  contented  themfelves  with  copying 
from  one  another,  and  retailing  the  fame  ficlions,  in  a 
new  colour  and  drefs. 

John  Fordun  was  the  firfl:  who  colled:ed  thofe  fragments 
of  the  Scots  hiilory,  which  had  efcaped  the  brutal  policy 
of  Edward  I.  and  reduced  them  into  order.  His  accounts, 
in  fo  far  as  they  concerned  recent  tranfa6lions,  deferved 
credit :  beyond  a  certain  period,  they  were  fabulous  and 
unfatisfadtory.  •  Some  time  before  Fordun  wrote,  the 
king  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  had  run  up  the 
antiquity  of  his  nation  to  a  very  remote  asra.  Fordun, 
poflefled  of  all  the  national  prejudice  of  the  age,  was  un- 
willing that  his  country  Ihould  yield,  in  point  of  antiquity, 
to  a  people,  then  its  rivals  and  enemies.  Deftitute  of 
annals  in  Scotland,  he  had  recourfe  to  Ireland,  which, 
according  to  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  times,  vvas  reckoned 
the  firft  habitation  of  the  Scots.  He  found,  there,  that 
the  Iriili  bards  had  carried  their  pretenfions  to  antiquity 
as  high,  if  not  beyond  any  nation  in  Europe.  It  was 
from  them  he  took  thofe  improbable  ficlions,  which  form 
the  firil  part  of  his  hiftory. 

The  writers  that  fucceeded  Fordun  imphcitly  followed 
his  fyftem,  though  they  fometimes  varied  from  him  in 
their  relations  of  particular  tranfadions,  and  the  order  of 
fucceflion  of  their  kings.  As  they  had  no  new  lights, 
and  were,  equally  with  him,  unacquainted  with  the 
traditions  of  their  country,  their  hiftories  contain  little  in- 
formation concerning  the  origin  of  the  Scots.  Even 
Buchanan  himfelf,  except  the  elegance  and  vigour  of 
his  ftyle,  has  very  little  to  recommend  him.  Blinded  with 
political  prejudices,  he  feemed  more  anxious  to  turn  the 
ficlions  of  his  predeceflbrs  to  his  own  purpofes,  than  to 
deted  their  mifreprefentations,  or  inveftigate  truth  amidlt 
the  darknefs  which  they  had  thrown  round  it.  It  there- 
fore appears,  that  little  can  be  coilecled  from  their  own 
hiftorians,  concerning  the  firft  migration  of  the  Scots  in- 
to Britain. 

U  u  That 
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That  this  ifland  was  peopled  from  Gaul  admits  of  nv 
doubt.  Whether  colonies  came  afterwards  from  the  north 
of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  mere  fpeculation.  When  South- 
Britain  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  Romans,  the  uncon- 
quered  nations  to  the  north  of  the  province  were  difthi- 
-  guilhed  by  the  name  of  Caledonians.  From  their  very- 
name,  it  appears,  that  they  were  of  thofe  Gauls,  who  pof- 
feiTed  themielves  originally  of  Britain.  It  is  compounded 
of  two  Celtic  words,  Cael  fignifying  Cdts,  or  Gauls,  and 
Bun,  or  Don  a  hill ;  fo  that  Cael-don,  or  Caledonians,  is 
as  much  as  to  fay,  the  Celts  of  the  hill  country.  The  High- 
landers to  this  day,  call  themfelves  Cael,  their  language 
Caelic  or  Galic,  and  their  country  Caeldoch,  which  the 
Romans  foftened  into  Caledonia,  This,  of  itfelf,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  demonftrate,  that  they  are  the  genuine  defcend- 
ents  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  and  not  a  i>retended 
colony  of  Scots,  who  fettled  firft  in  the  north,  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century. 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Cael,  which  fig-* 
m&QsJt?-angers,  as  well  as  Gauls,  or  Celts  fome  have  ima- 
gined, that  the  anceftors  of  the  Caledonians  were  of  a 
different  race  from  the  reft  of  the  Britons,  and  that  they 
received  their  name  upon  that  account.  This  opinion, 
fay  they,  is  fupported  by  Tacitus,  who,  from  feveral  cir- 
cumftances,  concludes,  that  the  Caledonians  were  of  Ger- 
man extraclion.  A  difculTion  of  a  point  fo  intricate,  at 
this  diftance  of  time,  could  neither  be  fatisfadory  nor 
important. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  we  meet  with  the  Scots  in  the  norths 
Porphyrins*  makes  the  firft  mention  of  them  about  that 
time.  As  the  Scots  were  not  heard  of  before  that  period ^ 
raoft  writers  fuppofed  them  to  have  been  a  colony,  newly 
come  to  Britain,  and  that  the  Pi^s  were  the  only  ge- 
nuine defcendents  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  This  mif- 
take  is  eaiily  removed.  The  Caledonians,  in  procefs  of 
time,  became  naturally  divided  into  two  diftindt  nations, 
as  pofteffing  parts  of  the  country,  entirely  dift'erent  in  their 
nature  and  foil.  The  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland  is  hilly 
and  barren  ;  towards  the  ealt  the  country  is  plain,  and  fit 
for  tillage.     The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  a  roving 

and 

•  St.  ITierom,  ad  Ctefiphuii, 
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and  uncontrouled  race  of  men,  lived  by  feeding  of  cat- 
tle, and  what  they  killed  in  hunting.  Their  employment 
did  not  fix  them  to  one  place.  They  removed  from  one 
heath  to  another,  as  fuited  beft  with  their  convenience 
or  inclination.  They  were  not,  therefore,  improperly, 
called,  by  their  neighbours  Scuite  or  the  ivandering  na- 
tion ;  which  is  evidently  the  orjgiii  of  jthe  Roman  name  cf 
Scotu 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who  poflelTed  the 
eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  as  the  divifion  of  the  country  was 
plain  and  fertile,  apphed  themfelves  to  agriculture,  and 
raifing  of  corn.  It  was  from  this,  that  the  Galic  name  of 
the  Fi3:s proceeded;  for  they  are  called,  in  that  language, 
Cniithnich,  i.  e.  the  wheat  or  corn-eaters.  As  the  Pid:s 
lived  in  a  country  fo  different  in  its  nature  from  that  pof-, 
feffed  by  the  Scots,  fo  their  national  charader  fuffered  a 
material  change.  Unobllrucled  by  mountains,  or  lakes, 
their  communication  with  one  another  was  free  and  fre- 
quent. Society,  therefore,  became  fooner  ellabliflied  a- 
mong  them,  than  among  the  Scots,  and,  confequently, 
they  were  much  fooner  governed  by  civil  magillrates  and 
laws.  This,  at  lall,  produced  fo  great  a  difference  in  the 
manners  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  began  to  forget 
their  common  origin,  and  almoft  continual  quarrels  and 
animofities  fubfifted  between  them.  Thefe  animofities, 
after  fome  ages,  ended  in  the  fubverfion  of  the  Pi6tifli 
kingdom,  but  not  in  the  total  extirpation  of  the  nation, 
according  to  moft  of  the  Scots  writers,  who  feemed  to 
think  it  more  for  the  honour  of  their  countrymen  to  an- 
nihilate, than  reduce  a  rival  people  under  their  obedience. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Picls 
was  loft,  and  thofe  that  remained  were  fo  completely  in- 
corporated with  their  conquerors,  that  they  foon  loft  all 
memory  of  their  owp  origin. 

The  end  of  the  Pidifti  government  is  placed  fo  near 
that  period,  to  which  authentic  annals  reach,  that  it  is 
matter  of  wonder,  that  we  have  no  monuments  of  their 
language  or  hiftory  remaining.  This  favours  the  fyftem 
I  have  laid  down.  Had  they  originally  been  of  a  differ- 
ent race  from  the  Scots,  their  language  of  courfe  would 
be  difterent.  The  contrary  is  the  cafe.  The  names  of 
places  in  the  Pictilli  dominions,  and  the  very  names  of 
U  u  ij  their 
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their  kings,  which  are  handed  down  to  us,  are  of  Galic 
original,  which  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  two  nations 
were,  of  old,  one  and  the  fame,  and  only  divided  into 
two  governments,  by  the  eflfe6l  which  their  fituation  hadi 
upon  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  name  of  Pi5}s  was,  perhaps,  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  Caledonians  who  poffeiTed  the  eaft  coafl;  of  Scotland^ 
from  their  painting  their  bodies.  This  circumftance  made 
fome  imagine,  that  the  Picfts  were  of  Britifh  extrad,  and 
a  different  race  of  men  from  the  Scots.  That  more  of  the 
Britons,  who  fled  northward  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Ro- 
mans, fettled  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  than  among 
the  Scots  of  the  mountains,  maybe  eafily  imagined,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  country.  It  was  they  who  intro- 
duced painting  among  the  Pids.  From  this  circumftance 
proceeded  the  name  of  the  latter,  to  dillinguifh  them  from 
the  Scots,  who  never  had  that  art  among  them,  and  froni 
the  Britons,  whodifcontinued  it  after  the  Roman  conqueft. 

The  Caledonians,  mod  certainly,  acquired  a  conlider- 
able  knowledge  in  navigation,  by  their  living  on  a  coafl 
interfered  with  many  arms  of  the  fea,  and,  in  iflands, 
divided,  one  from  another,  by  wide  and  dangerous  hrths. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that  they,  very  early, 
found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  is  within 
fight  of  their  own  country.  That  Ireland  was  firft  peo- 
pled from  Briton  is  certain.  The  vicinity  of  the  two 
illands;  the  exacT^  correfpondence  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  both,  in  point  of  manners  and  language,  are  fuf- 
iicient  proofs,  even  if  we  had  not  the  tellimony  of  authors 
of  undoubted  veracity  *  to  confirm  it.  The  abettors  of 
the  moll  romantic  fyftems  of  Irifh  antiquities  allow  it ; 
but  -they  place  the  colony  from  Britain  in  an  improbable 
and  remote  aera.  I  fhall  eafily  admit,  that  the  colony  of 
the  firholg,  confefTedly  the  Belgte  of  Britain,  fettled  in 
the  fouth  of  Ireland,  before  the  Ca'dl,  or  Caledonians,  dif- 
covered  the  north:  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Firholg  to  Ireland  happened  many  centu- 
ries before  the  Chriftian  aera. 

Offmn,  in  the  poem  of  Temora,  [Book  II.]  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  this  llibjed.  His  accounts  agree  fo  well 
with  what  the  ancients  have  delivered,  concerning  the 

firll 
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firfl;  population  and  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  that  every  un- 
bialed  pevfon  will  confefs  them  more  probable,  than  the 
legends  handed  down,  by  tradition,  in  that  country.  From 
him,  it  appears,  that,  in  the  days  of  Trathal,  grandfather 
to  Fingal,  Ireland  was  poflelled  by  two  nations  ;  the  Fir- 
holg  or  Belgceoi  Britain,  who  inhabited  the  fouth,  and  the 
Ca'e'ly  who  pafled  over  from  Caledonia  and  the  Hebrides 
to  Ulfter.  The  two  nations,  as  is  uiual  among  an  unpo- 
lifned  and  lately  fettled  people,  were  divided  into  fmall 
dynafties,  fubje(!:f  to  petty  kings,  or  chiefs,  independent 
of  one  another.  In  this  fituation,  it  is  probable,  they  con- 
tinued long,  without  any  material  revolution  in  the  ftatc 
of  the  ifland,  until  Crothar,  Lord  of  Atha,  a  country  in 
Connaught,  the  moft  potent  chief  of  the  Fiibolg,  carried 
away  Conlama,  the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  a  chief  of  the 
Ca'e'l,  who  poflefled  Uliler, 

Conlama  had  been  betrothed,  fome  time  before,  to  Tur- 
loch,  a  chief  of  their  own  nation.  Turloch  refented  the 
affront  offered  him  by  Crothar,  made  an  irruption  into 
Connaught,  and  killed  Cormul,  the  brother  of  Crothar, 
who  came  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  Crothar  him.felf  then 
took  arms,  and  either  killed  or  expelled  Turloch.  The 
war,  upon  this,  became  general,  between  the  two  na- 
tions :  and  the  Cael  were  reduced  to  the  lafl;  extremity. 
In  this  fituation,  they  apphed,  for  aid,  to  Trathal  king 
of  Morven,  who  fent  his  brother  Conar,  already  famous 
for  his  great  exploits,  to  their  relief,  Conar,  upon  his 
arrival  in  Ulfter,  was  chofen  king,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
fent  of  the  Caledonian  tribes,  who  poffeffed  that  coun- 
try. The  war  was  renewed  with  vigour  and  fuccefs;  but 
the  Firholg  appear  to  have  been  rather  repelled  than  fub- 
dued.  In  fucceeding  reigns,  we  learn  from  epifodes  in 
the  fame  poem,  that  the  chiefs  of  Atha  made  feveral  ef- 
forts to  become  monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  to  expel  the 
race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  fucceeded  his  Con  Cormac,  [Book  III.]  who 
appears  to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter  days  he  feems 
to  have  been  driven  to  the  laft  extremity,  by  an  infur- 
redion  of  the  Firbolg,  who  fupported  the  pretenlions  of 
the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  Irilli  throne.  Fingal,  who  then 
was  very  young,  came  to  the  aid  of  Cormac,  totally  de- 
feated Colc-ulla,  chief  of  Atha,  and  re-eftabhfhed  Cor- 
mac 
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mac  In  the  fole  pofleffion  of  all  Ireland.  [Book  IV.]  It 
was  then  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  took  to  wife,  Ros-cra- 
na,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  who  vvas  the  mother  of 
blhan. 

Cormac  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irifli  throne  by  his  fon, 
Cairbre  ;  Cairbre  by  Artho,  his  fon,  who  was  the  father 
of  that  Cormac,  in  whofe  minority  the  invalion  of  Swa- 
ran  happened,  w^hich  is  the  fubjecl  of  the  poem  oiF'uigal. 
The  tamily  of  Atha,  who  had  not  relinquilhed  their  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  Irifli  throne,  rebelled  in  the  minority  of 
Cormac,  defeated  his  adherents,  and  murdered  him  in 
the  palace  of  Temora.  [Book  I.]  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha, 
upon  this,  mounted  the  throne.  His  ufurpation  foon 
ended  with  his  life  ;  for  Fingal  made  an  expedition  into 
Ireland,  and  reilored,  after  various  vicifiitudes  of  for- 
tune, the  family  of  Conar  to  the  polTeffion  of  the  king- 
dom. This  war  is  the  fubjed  of  Temora  ;  the  events, 
though  certainly  heightened,  and  embelliihcd  by  poetry, 
feem,  notwithllanding,  to  have  their  foundation  in  true 
hiftory. 

Offian  has  not  only  preferved  the  hiftory  of  the  firil 
migration  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland,  but  has  alfo  de- 
livered fome  important  fads,  concerning  the  firft  fettle- 
ment  of  the  Firbolg,  or  Belgce  of  Britain,  in  that  king- 
dom, under  their  leader  Larthon,  who  vvas  anceftor  to 
Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who  fucceflively  mounted  the 
Irilli  throne,  after  the  death  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Ar- 
tho. I  forbear  to  tranfcribe  the  paifage,  on  account  of 
its  length.  [Book  VII.]  It  is  the  fong  of  Fonar,  the 
bard  ;  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fevcnth  book  of  Te- 
mora- As  tlie  generations  from  Larthon  to  Cathmor,  to 
whom  the  epifode  is  addrelTed,  are  not  marked,  as  are 
thofc  of  the  fam-ily  of  Conar,  the  tirll:  king  of -Ireland, 
we  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  time  of  the  fettlement 
of  the  Firbolg.  It  is,  however,  probable,  it  was  fome  time 
before  the  Ca'dl,  or  Caledonians,  fettled  in  Ulfter.  One 
important  fact  may  be  gathered  from  this  hiftory  of 
Oiiian,  that  the  Irilh  had  no  king  before  the  latter  end 
of  the  hrft  century.  Fingal  lived,  it  is  certain,  in  the 
third  century  ;  fo  Conar.  the  firft  monarch  of  the  Irilb, 
who  was  his  grand-uncle,  cannot  be  placed  farther  back 
than  the  dole  of  the  iirft.     The  cftabhihing  of  this  fad, 

lays, 
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luys,  at  once,  afide  the  pretended  antiquities  of  the  Scots 
and  Irifli,  and  cuts  off  the  long  hil  ot'  kings  which  ihe 
latter  give  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  nothing  can  be 
depended  upon,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of 
Ere,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  The  true  hiflory  of 
Ireland  begins  fomewhat  later  than  that  period.  Sir 
James  Ware,*  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  refearches  af- 
ter the  antiquities  of  his  country,  rejecls,  as  mere  ficlion 
and  idle  romance,  all  that  is  related  of  the  ancient  Irilli, 
before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  reign  of  Leogaire. 
It  is  from  this  confideration,  that  he  begins  his  hillory  at 
the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  remarking,  that  all  that 
is  delivered  down,  concerning  the  times  of  Paganifm, 
were  tales  of  late  invention,  ilrangely  mixed  with  ana- 
chornifms  and  inconfidencies.  Such  being  the  opinion  of 
Ware,  who  had  coUeded  with  uncommon  induftry  and 
zeal,  all  the  rexal  and  pretendedly  ancient  manufcript?, 
concerning  the  hilfory  of  his  country,  we  may,  on  his 
authority,  reject  the  improbable  and  felf-conderaned  tales 
of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty.  Credulous  and  puerile  to 
the  lait  degree,  they  have  difgraced  the  antiquities  the/ 
meant  to  eftablifli.  It  is  to  be  wiflied,  that  fom.e  able 
Irifliman,  who  underftands  the  language  and  records  of 
his  country,  may  redeem,  ere  it  is  too  late,  the  genuine 
antiquities  of  Ireland,  from  the  hands  of  thefe  idle  fabu- 
liiis. 

By  comparing  the  hiftory  preferved  by  Offian  with  the 
legends  of  the  Scots  and  Irifli  writers,  and,  by  afterwards 
examining  both  by  the  teit  of  the  Roman  authors,  it  is 
eafy  to  difcover  which  is  the  moil  probable.  Probability 
is  all  that  can  be  eflabhfhed  on  the  authority  of  tradition, 
ever  dubious  and  uncertain.  But  when  it  flavours  the 
hypothefis  laid  down  by  cotemporary  writers  of  undoubt- 
ed veracity,  and,  as  it  v.-ere,  iiniflies  the  figure  of  which 
they  only  drew  the  out-lines,  it  ought,  in  the  judgment 
of  fober  reafon,  to  be  preferred  to  accounts  framed  in 
dark  and  dilfant  periods,  with  httle  judgment,  and  upon 
no  authority. 

Concerning"" the  period  of  more  than  a  century,  which 
intervenes  between  Fingal  and  the  ;\*ign  of  Fergus,  the 

fon 
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fon  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  tradition  is  dark  and  contradiciory. 
Seine  trace  up  the  family  of  Fergus  to  a  fon  of  Fingal  of 
that  name,  who  makes  a  confiiderable  figure  in  Offian's 
poems.  The  three  elder  fons  of  Fingal,  Offian,  Fillan, 
and  Ryno,  dying  without  ilTue,  the  fucceffion,  of  courfe, 
devolved  upon  Fergus,  the  fourth  fon  and  his  pofterity. 
This  Fergus,  fay  fome  traditions,  was  the  father  of  Con- 
gal,  whofe  fon  was  Arcath,  the  father  of  Fergus,  proper- 
ly called  the  firft  king  of  Scots,  as  is  was  in  his  time  the 
Ca'el,  who  poirefTed  the  wellern  coaft  of  Scotland,  began 
to  be  diftinguiflied,  by  foreigners,  by  the  name  of  Scots> 
From  thence  forward,  the  Scots  and  Pids,  as  diftind  na- 
tions, became  objefts  of  attention  to  the  hiltorians  of 
other  countries.  The  internal  ftate  of  the  two  two  Cale- 
donian kingdoms  has  alv/ays  continued,  and  ever  mud 
remain,  in  obfcurity  and  fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  mod  fix  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cay of  that  fpecies  of  heroifm,  which  fublilled  in  the  days 
of  Offian.  There  are  three  ftages  in  human  fociety.  The 
firft  is  the  refult  of  confanguinity,  and  the  natural  affec- 
tion of  the  members  of  a  family  to  one  another.  The 
fecond  begins  when  property  is  eftabiifhed,  and  men  en- 
ter into  alfociations  for  mutual  defence,  againft  the  inva- 
fions  and  injuftice  of  neighbours.  Mankind  fubmit,  in  the 
third,  to  certain  laws  and  fubordinations  of  government, 
to  which  they  trull  the  fafcty  of  their  perfons  and  pro- 
perty. As  the  firfh  is  formed  on  nature,  fo,  of  courfe,  it  is 
the  molt  diiinterefted  and  noble.  Men,  in  the  laft,  have 
leifure  to  cultivate  the  mind,  and  to  rellore  it,  with  re- 
flexion, to  a  primaeval  dignity  of  fcntiment.  The  mid- 
dle ftate  is  the  region  of  complete  barbarifm  and  igno- 
rance. About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
Scots  and  Picls  were  advanced  into  the  fecond  itage,  and, 
confequently,  into  thofe  circumfcribed  fentiments,  which 
always  diftinguiili  barbarity.  The  events  which  foon  af- 
ter happened  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  enlarge  their 
ideas,  or  mend  tlieir  national  charadter. 

About  the  year  426,  the  Romans,  on  account  of  do- 
meftic  commotions,  entirely  forlbok  Britain,  finding  it 
impoifible  to  defend  fo  diflant  a  frontier.  The  Pids  and 
Scots,  feizing  this  favourable  opportunity,  made  incurfions 
into  the  deferted  province.     The  Britons,  enervated  by 
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the  flavery  of  feveral  centuries,  and  thofe  vices,  which 
are  infeparable  from  an  advanced  ftate  of  civility,  were 
not  able  to  withftand  the  impetuous,  though  irregular  at- 
tacks of  a  barbarous  enemy.  In  the  utmoft  di(lrefs,they  ap- 
lied  to  their  old  mailers,  the  Romans,  and  (after  the  unfor- 
tunate ftate  of  the  empire  could  not  fpare  aid)  to  the  Sax- 
ons, a  nation  equally  barbarous  and  brave,  with  the  enemies 
of  whom  they  were  fo  much  afraid.  Though  the  bravery  of 
the  Saxons  repelled  the  Caledonian  nations  for  a  time,  yet 
the  latter  found  means  to  extend  themfelves,  confiderably, 
towards  the  fouth.  It  is,  in  this  period,  we  muft  place 
the  origin  of  the  arts  of  civil  life  among  the  Scots.  The 
feat  of  government  was  removed  from  the  mountains  to 
the  plain  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  the  fouth,  to  be 
near  the  common  enemy,  in  cafe  of  fudden  incurfions. 

Inftead  of  roving  through  unfrequented  wilds,  in  fearch 
of  fubfiftence,  by  means  of  hunting,  men  apphed  to  agri- 
culture, and  railing  of  corn.  This  manner  of  life  was 
the  firft  means  of  changing  the  national  character.  The 
next  thing  which  contributed  to  it  was  their  mixture  with 
ftrangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  conquered  from 
the  Britons,  it  is  probable  the  moft  of  the  old  inhabitants 
remained.  Thefe  incorporating  with  the  conquerors, 
■taught  them  agriculture,  and  other  arts,  which  they 
themfelves  had  received  from  the  Romans.  The  Scots, 
however,  in  number  as  well  as  power,  being  the  mofl 
predominant,  retained  Hill  their  language,  and  as  many 
of  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,  as  fuited  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  they  poireiTed.  Even  the  union  of 
the  tw^o  Caledonian  kingdoms  did  not  much  affect  the 
national  charadler.  Being  originally  defcended  from  the 
fame  ftock,  the  manners  of  the  Pids  and  Scots  were  as 
fmiilar  as  the  different  natures  of  the  countries  they  pof- 
felTed  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  genius  of 
the  Scots  nation,  was  their  wars,  and  other  tranfadions 
with  the  Saxons.  Several  counties  in  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land were  alternately  pofTelTed  by  the  two  nations.  They 
were  ceded,  in  the  ninth  age,  to  the  Scots,  and,  it  is 
probable,  that  mofl  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  remained 
in  poffellion  of  their  lands.  During  the  feveral  conquells 
X  x  and 
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and  revolutions  in  England,  many  fled,  for  refuge,  into 
Scotland,  to  avoid  the  opprellion  of  foreigners,  or  the 
tyranny  of  domeftic  ufurpers ;  in  fo  much,  that  the  Sax- 
on  race  formed  perhaps  near  one  half  of  the  Scottifli 
^kingdom.  The  Saxon  manners  and  language  daily  gain- 
ed ground,  on  the  tongue  and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient 
Caledonians,  till,  at  lull,  the  latter  were  entirely  relegat- 
ed to  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  were  llill  un- 
mixed with  Grangers. 

It  was  after  the  acceffion  of  territory  which  the  Scots 
received,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  from  Britain, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  were  divided  into 
clans.  The  king,  v.hen  he  kept  his  court  in  the  moun- 
tains, was  confidered,  by  the  whole  nation,  as  the  chief 
of  their  blood.  Their  fmall  number,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  prince,  prevented  thofe  divilions,  which, 
aftervv'ards,  fprung  forth  into  fo  many  feparate  tribes. 
When  the  feat  of  government  was  removed  to  the  fouth, 
thofe  who  remained  in  the  Highlands  were,  of  courfe,  ne- 
glecled.  They  naturally  formed  themfelves  into  fmall 
focieties,  independent  of  one  another.  Each  fociety  had 
its  own  regulus,  who  either  was,  or  in  the  fucceflion  of  a 
fevv^  generations,  was  regarded  as  chief  of  their  blood. 
The  nature  of  the  country  favoured  an  inflitution  of  this 
fort.  A  few  valleys,  divided  from  one  another  by  ex- 
tenfive  heaths  andimpafllble  mountains,  form  the  face  of 
.the  Highlands.  In  thefe  valleys  the  chiefs  fixed  their  refi- 
dence.  Round  them,  and  almofl  within  fight  of  their 
dwellings,  were  the  habitations  of  their  relations  and  de- 
pendents. 

The  feats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were  neither  difagree- 
able  nor  inconvenient.  Surrounded  with  mountains  and 
hanging  woods,  they  were  covered  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Near  them  generally  ran  a  pretty  large 
river,  which,  difcharging  itfclf  not  far  off,  into  an  arm 
of  the  fea,  or  extenlive  lake,  fwarmed  Avith  variety  of 
fifli.  The  woods  were  flocked  with  wild-fowl ;  and  the 
heaths  and  mountains  behind  them  were  the  natural  feat 
of  the  red-deer  and  roe.  U  we  make  allowance  for  the 
backward  Hate  of  agriculture,  the  valleys  were  not  un- 
fertile ;  affording,  if  not  all  the  conveniences,  at  leaft  the 
;ieceflkries  of  life.     Here  the  chief  hvcd,  the  fupreme 

judge 
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judge  and  law-glver  of  his  own  people  ;  but  his  fway  was 
neither  levere  nor  unjulL  As  the  populace  regarded  him 
as  the  chief  of  their  blood,  fo  he,  in  return,  conlidered 
them  as  members  of  his  family.  His  commands,  there- 
fore, though  abiblute  and  decifive,  partook  more  of  the 
authority  of  a  father,  than  of  the  rigour  of  a  judge. 
Though  the  whole  territory  of  the  tribe  was  conlidered 
as  the  property  of  the  chief,  yet  his  valTals  made  him  no 
other  confideration  for  their  lands  than  fervices,  neither 
burdenfome  nor  frequent.  As  he  feldom  went  from  home, 
he  was  at  no  expence.  His  table  was  fupplied  by  his  own 
herds,  and  what  his  numerous  attendants  killed  in  hunt- 
ing- 

In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence,  the  Highland  chiefs 
lived,  for  many  ages.  At  a  diftance  from  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment, and  fecured,  by  the  inaccefliblenefs  of  their 
country,  they  were  free  and  independent.  As  they  had 
little  communication  with  ftrangers,  the  cuiloms  of  their 
anceftors  remained  among  them,  and  their  language  re- 
tained its  original  purity.  Naturally  fond  of  military  fame, 
and  remarkably  attached  to  the  memory  of  their  ancef- 
tors, they  delighted  in  traditions  and  longs,  concerning 
the  exploits  of  their  nation,  and  efpecially  of  their  own 
particular  families.  A  fucceffion  of  bards  was  retained 
in  every  clan,  to  hand  down  the  memorable  adlions  of 
their  forefathers.  As  the  aera  of  Fingal,  on  account  of 
Offian's  poems,  was  the  moll  remarkable,  and  his  chiefs 
the  moll  renowned  names  in  tradition,  the  bards  took 
care  to  place  one  of  them  in  the  genealogy  of  every  great 
family.  That  part  of  the  poems,  which  concerned  the 
hero  who  was  regarded  as  anceftor,  was  preferved,  as  an 
authentic  record  of  the  antiquity  of  the  family,  and  was 
delivered  down,  from  race  to  race,  with  wonderful  exacft- 
nefs. 

The  bards  themfelves,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  idle. 
They  erecled  their  immediate  patrons  into  heroes,  and 
celebrated  them  in  their  fongs.  As  the  circle  of  their 
knowledge  was  narrow,  their  ideas  were  confined  in  pro- 
portion. A  few  happy  expreffions,  and  the  manners  they 
reprefent,  may  pleafe  thofe  who  underiland  the  language; 
their  obfcurity  and  inaccuracy  would  dii'gull  in  a  tranlla- 
tion.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that  i  kept  wholly  to 
;Kxij  the 
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the  compofitions  of  Offi'dn,  in  my  former  and  prefent  pub-- 
lication.  As  he  a6led  in  a  more  extenlive  fphere,  his  ideas 
are  more  noble  and  univerfal;  neither  has  he  fo  many  of 
thofe  pecuharities,  which  are  only  underflood  in  a  certain 
period  or  country.  The  other  bards  have  their  beauties, 
but  not  in  that  fpecies  of  compofition  in  which  Offian  ex- 
cels. Their  rhymes,  only  calculated  to  kindle  a  martial 
fpirit  among  the  vulgar,  afford  very  little  pleafure  to  ge- 
nuine talle.  This  obfervation  only  regards  their  poems 
of  the  heroic  kind ;  in  every  other  fpecies  of  poetry  they 
are  more  fuccefsful.  They  exprefs  the  tender  melancholy 
of  defponding  love,  with  irreiiltible  limplicity  and  nature. 
So  well  adapted  are  the  founds  of  the  words  to  the  fenti- 
ments,  that,  even  without  any  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, they  pierce  and  dilfolve  the  heart.  Succefsful  love 
is  expreifed  with  peculiar  tendernefs  and  elegance.  In 
all  their  compofitions,  except  the  heroic,  which  was  fole- 
ly  calculated  to  animate  the  vulgar,  they  give  us  the  ge- 
nuine language  of  the  heart,  without  any  of  thofe  affeft- 
ed  ornaments  of  phrafeology,  which,  though  intended  to 
beautify  fentiments,  divefl  them  of  their  natural  force. 
The  ideas,  it  is  confelfed,  are  too  local,  to  be  admired,  in 
another  language ;  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
manners  they  reprefent,  and  the  fcenes  they  defcribe,  they 
muft  afford  the  highelt  pleafure  and  fatisfaclion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  his  defcription  and  fentiment, 
that,  probably,  kept  OfTian  fo  long  in  the  obfcurity  of  an 
almoft  loft  language.  His  ideas,  though  remarkably  pro- 
per'for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  are  fo  contrary  to  the 
prefent  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  that  more  than  a  com- 
mon mediocrity  of  tafte  is  required,  to  relifli  his  poems  as 
they  deferve.  Thofe  who  alone  were  capable  to  make  a 
tranflation  were,  no  doubt,  confcious  of  this,  and  chofe 
rather  to  admire  their  poet  in  fecret,  than  fee  him  receiv- 
ed, with  coldnefs,  in  an  Englifli  drefs. 

Thefe  v/ere  long  my  own  fentiments,  and  accordingly, 
my  firfl.  tranllations,  from  the  Galic,  were  merely  acci- 
dental. The  pubhcation,  which  foon  after  followed,  was 
fo  well  received,  that  I  was  obliged  to  promife  to  my 
friends  a  larger  colledion.  In  a  journey  through  the  High- 
lands and  illes,  and,  by  the  afliftance  of  correfpondents, 
fin.ce  I  left  that  country,  all  the  genuine  remains  of  the 

works 
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works  of  Offian  have  come  to  my  hands.  In  tTie  preced- 
ing volume*  complete  poems  were  only  given.  Unfinifli- 
ed  and  imperfedt  poems  were  purpofely  omitted;  even 
fome  pieces  were  rejedled  on  account  of  their  length,  and 
others,  that  they  might  not  break  in  upon  that  thread  of 
conncdlion,  which  fubfifts  in  the  lelTer  compofitions,  fub- 
joined  to  Fingal.  That  the  comparative  merit  of  pieces 
was  not  regarded,  in  the  feledion,  will  readily  appear  to 
thofe  who  fhall  read,  attentively,  the  prefent  colledlion. 
It  is  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  poetry,  and  the  fame 
flrength  of  fentiment  is  fullained  throughout. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  of  Temora  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  firit  colledlion  of  Offian's  works.  The  fecond 
book,  and  feveral  other  cpifodes,  have  only  fallen  into 
my  hands  lately.  The  ftory  of  the  poem,  with  which  I 
had  been  long  acquainted,  enabled  me  to  reduce  the 
broken  members  of  the  piece  into  the  order  in  which 
they  now  appear.  For  the  eafe  of  the  reader,  I  have  di- 
vided myfelf  into  books,  as  I  had  done  before  with  the 
poem  of  Fingal.  As  to  the  merit  of  the  poem  I  fhall  not 
anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  public.  My  impartiaUty 
might  be  fufpe(5led,  in  my  accounts  of  a  work,  which, 
in  fome  meafure,  is  become  my  own.  If  the  poem  of 
Tingal  met  with  the  applaufe  of  perfons  of  genuine  tafte, 
1  Ihould  alfo  hope,  that  Temora  will  not  difpleafe  them. 

But  what  renders  Temora  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
Fingal,  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the  hiftory  of  the  times. 
The  firfl  population  of  Ireland,  its  firft  kings,  and  feveral 
circumftances,  wliich  regard  its  conned:ion  of  old  with 
the  fouth  and  north  of  Britain,  are  prefented  to  us,  in  fe- 
veral cpifodes.  The  fubje6t  and  cataftrophe  of  the  poem 
are  founded  upon  fads,  which  regarded  the  firfl:  peopling 
of  that  country,  and  the  contefts  between  the  two  Bri- 
tiili  nations,  which  originally  inhabited  it.  In  a  preced- 
ing part  of  this  DiiTertation,  I  have  fliewn  how  fuperior 
the  probability  of  Offian's  traditions  is  to  the  undigefl;ed 
fidions  of  the  Irifh  bards,  and  the  more  recent  and  regu- 
lar legends  of  both  Irifh  and  Scottiffi  hiftorians.  I  mean 
not  to  give  offence  to  the  abetters  of  the  high  antiquities 
of  the  two  nations,  though  I  have  all  along  expreffed  my 

doubts^ 

•  The  Author  alludes  to  the  poems  preceding  Berrathon,  as  that  poem,  whea 
the  book  was  printed  in  two  volumes,  ended  the  firlU 
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doubts,  concerning  the  veracity  and  abilities  of  thofe  who 
deliver  down  their  ancient  hiftory.  For  my  own  part,  I 
prefer  the  national  fame,  arifing  from  a  few  certain  fads, 
to  the  legendary  and  uncertain  annals  of  ages  of  remote 
and  obfcure  antiquity.  No  kingdom  now  eftabliflied  in 
JEurope,  can  pretend  to  equal  antiquity  with  that  of  the 
Scots,  even  according  to  my  fyftem,  fo  that  it  is  altoge- 
ther needlefs  to  fix  their  origin  a  fidlitious  millennium 
before. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  poems  contained  in  the 
firft  volume,  many  inlinuations  have  been  made,  and 
doubts  arifen,  concerning  their  authenticity.  I  fliall, 
probably,  hear  more  of  the  fame  kind  after  the  prefent 
poems  Ihall  make  their  appearance.  Whether  thefe  fuf- 
picions  are  fuggefted  by  prejudice,  or  are  only  the  effecls 
of  ignorance  of  fads,  I  fliall  not  pretend  to  determine* 
To  me  they  give  no  concern,  as  I  have  it  always  in  my 
power  to  remove  them.  An  incredulity  of  this  kind  is 
natural  to  perfons,  who  confine  all  merit  to  their  own  age 
and  country.  Thefe  are  generally  the  weakeft,  as  well 
as  the  mod  ignorant,  of  the  people.  Indolently  confined 
to  a  place,  their  ideas  are  narrow  and  circumfcribed.  It 
is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  fuch  people  as  thefe  are,  brand- 
ing their  ancellors,  with  the  defpicable  appellation  of  bar- 
barians. Sober  reafon  can  ealily  difcern,  where  the  title 
ought  to  be  fixed  with  more  propriety. 

As  prejudice  is  always  the  eflecl  of  ignorance,  the 
knowing,  the  men  of  true  tafte,  defpife  and  difmifs  it. 
If  the  poetry  is  good,  and  the  characters  natural  and 
Itriking,  to  them  ic  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether 
the  heroes  were  born  in  the  little  village  ef  Angles  in 
Jutland,  or  natives  of  the  barren  heaths  of  Caledonia. 
That  honour  wdiich  nations  derive  from  anceflors,  wor- 
thy, or  renowned,  is  merely  ideal.  It  may  buoy  up  the 
minds  of  individuals,  but  it  contributes  very  little  to 
their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  others.  But  of  all  thofc 
prejudices  which  are  incident  to  narrow  minds,  that  which 
meafures  the  merit  of  performances  by  the  vulgar  opi- 
nion, concerning  the  country  which  produced  them,  is 
certainly  the  moil  ridiculous.  Ridiculous,  however,  as  it 
is,  few  have  the  courage  to  rejed  it;  and  I  am  thorough- 
ly convinced,  that  a  few  quaint  hnes  of  a  lloman  or  Greek 

epigrammatift,. 
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cpigrammatift,  if  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Hefrculaneum, 
would  meet  with  more  cordial  and  univerfal  applaafe, 
than  all  the  moil  beautiful  and  natural  rhapfodies  of  all 
the  Celtic  bards  and  Scandinavian  fcalders  that  ever  ex- 
ifted. 

While  forae  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  compofitions 
of  Oflian,  others  ftrenuoufly  endeavour  to  appropriate  them 
to  the  Irifli  na'tion.  Though  the  whole  tenor  of  the  poems 
fufficiently  contradidt  lo  abfurd  an  opinion,  it  may  not 
be  improper,  for  the  fatisfadion  of  fome,  to  examine  the 
narrow  foundation,  on  which  this  extraordinary  claim  is 
built. 

Of  all  the  nations  defcended  from  the  ancient  Celt<r^ 
the  Scots  and  Irifh  are  the  moft  limilar  in  language,  cuf- 
toms,  and  manners.  This  argues  a  more  intimate  con- 
nexion between  them,  than  a  remote  defcent  from  the 
great  Celtic  llock.  It  is  evident,  in  fliort,  that,  at  fome 
one  period  or  other,  they  formed  one  fociety,  were  fub- 
ject  to  the  fame  government,  and  were,  in  all  refpefts, 
one  and  the  fame  people.  How  they  became  divided, 
which  the  colony, or  which  the  mother  nation,  does  not  fall 
now  to  be  difcufTed.  The  firlt  circumflance  that  induced 
me  to  difregard  the  vulgarly-received  opinion  of  the  Hi- 
bernian extraction  of  the  Scottifli  nation,  was  my  obfer- 
vations  on  their  ancient  language.  That  dialed:  of  the 
Celtic  tongue,  fpoken  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  much 
more  pure,  more  agreeable  to  its  mother  language,  and 
more  abounding  with  primitives,  than  that  now  fpoken, 
or  even  that  which  has  been  writ  for  fome  centuries  back, 
amongfl  the  m.ofl  unmixed  partof  the  Irilh  nation.  A  Scots- 
man, tolerably  converfant  in  his  own  language,  under- 
llands  an  Irilh  compofition,  from  that  derivative  analogy 
which  it  has  to  the  Galic  of  North  Britain.  An  Irifhman, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  the  aid  of  rtudy,  can  never 
underfland  a  compofition  in  the  Galic  tongue.  This  af- 
fords a  proof,  that  the  Scrjts  Galic  is  the  moft  original, 
and,  confequently  the  language  of  a  more  ancient  and 
unmixed  people.  The  Irifh,  however  backward  they 
may  be  to  allow  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  an- 
tiquity, feem  inadvertently  to  acknowledge  it,  by  the 
very  appellation  they  give  to  the  dialect  they  fpeak. 
They  call  their  own  language  Cache  Eirinach,  i.  e.  Cale- 

donian 
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donian  Iripj,  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  call  the  dialed 
of  North-Britain  a  Chaelic  or  the  Caledonian  tongue,  em- 
phatically. A  circumftance  of  this  nature  tends  more  to 
decide  which  is  the  moil  ancient  nation,  than  the  united 
teftimonies  of  a  whole  legion  of  ignorant  bards  and  fena- 
chies,  who,  perhaps  never  dreamed  of  bringing  the  Scots 
from  Spain  to  Ireland,  till  fome  one  of  them,  more  learn- 
ed than  the  reft,  difcovered,  that  the  Romans  called  the 
firft  Ibera,  and  the  latter  Hibernia.  On  fuch  a  flight 
foundation  were  probably  built  thofe  romantic  fidions, 
concerning  the  Mileiians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  fufficiently  appears,  that  the 
poems  pubhflied  under  the  name  of  Oflian,  are  not  of 
Irifh  compoiition.  The  favourite  chimasra,  that  Ireland 
is  the  mother-country,  of  the  Scots,  is  totally  fubverted 
and  ruined.  The  fidions  concerning  the  antiquities  of 
that  country,  which  were  forming  for  ages,  and  growing 
as  they  came  down,  on  the  hands  of  fucceilive  fenachies 
2XiiS.jileaSy  are  found,  at  laft,  to  be  the  fpurious  brood  of 
modern  and  ignorant  ages.  To  thofe  who  know  how  te- 
nacious the  Irifh  are,  of  their  pretended  Iberian  defcent, 
this  alone  is  proof  fufficient,  that  poems,  fo  fubverfive  of 
their  fyftem,  could  never  be  produced  by  an  Hibernian 
bard.  But  when  v/e  look  to  the  language,  it  is  fo  dif- 
ferent from  the  Irifh  dialect,  that  it  would  be  as  ridicu- 
lous to  think,  that  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  could  be  wrote 
by  a  Scottiili  pealiint,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  poems  af- 
cribed  to  Oflian  were  writ  in  Ireland, 

The  pretenlions  of  Ireland  to  Oflian  proceed  from  ano- 
ther quarter.  There  arc  handed  down,  in  tliat  country, 
traditional  poems,  concerning  the  Fiona,  or  the  heroes  of 
Fion  Mac  Comnal.  This  Fion,  fay  the  Irifti  annahfts,  was 
general  of  the  raihtia  of  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac, 
in  the  third  century.  Where  Keating  and  OTlaherty 
learned  that  Ireland  had  an  embodied  militia  fo  early,  is 
not  eafy  for  me  to  determine.  Their  information  cer- 
tainly did  not  come  from  the  Irifli  poems,  concerning  Fion. 
I  have  juft  now,  in  my  hands,  all  that  remain,  of  thofe 
compofltions ;  but,  unluckily  for  the  antiquities  of  Ire- 
land, they  appear  to  be  thework  of  a  very  modern  period. 
Every  ftanza,  nay  almoft  every  line,  aflbrds  ftriking proofs, 
that  they  cannot  be  three  centuries  old.  Their  allufions 
2  to 
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to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are 
fo  many,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  how  any  one 
could  dream  of  their  antiquity.  They  are  entirely  writ 
in  that  romantic  talte,  which  prevailed  two  ages  ago. 
Giants,  inchanted  caflles,  dwarfs,  palfreys,  witches  and 
magicians  form  the  whole  circle  of  the  poet's  invention. 
The  celebrated  Fion  could  fcarcely  move  from  one  hillock 
to  another,  without  encountering  a  giant,  or  being  en- 
tangled in  the  circles  of  a  magician.  Witches,  on  broom- 
flicks  were  continually  hovermg  round  him,  like  crows ; 
and  he  had  freed  inchanted  virgins  in  every  valley  in  Ire- 
land. In  fhort,  Fion,  great  as  he  was,  palled  a  difagree- 
able  life.  Not  only  had  he  to  engage  all  the  mifchiefs 
in  his  own  country,  foreign  armies  nivaded  him,  alTifted 
■by  magicians  and  witches,  and  headed  by  kings  as  tali 
as  the  main-maft  of  a  firlf  rate.  It  mull  be  ovv'ned,  how- 
ever, that  Fion  was  not  inferior  to  them  in  height, 

A  chos  air  Cromleach,  druim-ard, 

Chos  eile  air  Crom-meal  dubh, 

Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  mhoir 

An  d'uifgeo  Lubbair  na  fruth. 

With  one  foot  on  Cromleach  his  brow, 

The  other  on  Crommal  the  dark, 

Fion  took  up  with  his  large  hand 

The  water  from  Lubar  of  the  Itreams.  * 

Cromleach  and  Crommal  were  two  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  another,  in  Ulfter,  and  the  river  Lubar 
ran  through  the  intermediate  valley.  The  property  of 
fuch  a  monfter  as  this  Fion,  I  fhould  never  have  difputed 
with  any  nation.  But  the  bard  himfelf,  in  the  poem, 
from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  cedes  him  to 
Scotland. 

Fion  o  Albin,  fiol  nan  laoich. 
Yionfrom  Albion,  race  of  heroes  ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradict  the  authority  of  a  bard, 
at  this  diitance  of  time,  I  fhould  have  given  as  my  opi- 
nion, that  this  enormous  Fion  was  of  the  race  of  the  Hi- 
bernian giants,  of  Ruanus,  or  fome  other  celebrated  name, 
rather  than  a  native  of  Caledonia,  whofe  inhabitants,  now 
at  leaft,  a^e  not  remarkable  for  their  ftature. 

yy  If 
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If  Fion  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  llature,  his  heruei  ' 
had  alfo  other  extraordinary  properties.  In  ivelght  nil 
the  fo7is  of  Jl rangers  y\e\dit(\.  to  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal ; 
and  for  hardnefs  of  Ikull,  and,  perhaps,  for  thicknefs  too,  ' 
the  vahant  Ofcar  flood  unrwalled  and  alone.  Oflian 
himfelf  had  many  fingular  and  lefs  dehcate  quahfica- 
tions,  than  playing  on  the  harp  ;  and  the  brave  CuchuU 
lin  was  of  fo  diminutive  a  iize,  as  to  be  taken  for  a  child 
of  two  years  of  age,  by  the  gigantic  Swaran.  To  illuf- 
trate  this  fubjed:,  I  fhall  here  lay  before  the  reader,  the 
hiftory  of  fome  of  the  Irifh  poems,  concerning  Fion 
Mac  Comnal.  A  tranllation  of  thefe  pieces,  if  well  exe- 
cuted, might  afford  fatisfadion  to  the  public.  But  this 
ought  to  be  the  work  of  a  native  of  Ireland,  To  draw 
forth,  from  obfcurity,  the  poems  of  my  own  country, 
has  afforded  ample  employment  to  me  ;  befides,  I  am 
too  diffident  of  my  own  abilities,  to  undertake  fuch  a 
work.  A  gentleman  in  Dublin  accufed  me  to  the  public 
of  committing  blunders  and  abfurdities,  in  tranflitting  the 
language  of  my  own  country,  and  that  before  any  tranlla- 
tion of  mine  appeared*.  How  the  gentleman  came  to  fee 
my  blunders  before  I  committed  them,  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
mine ;  if  it  did  not  conclude,  that,  as  a  Scotfman,  and, 
of  courfe  defcended  of  the  Milefian  race,  I  might  have 
committed  fome  of  thofe  overfights,  which  perhaps  very 
urijuftly,  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irifli  poems,  concerning 
the  Fio?ia,  it  appears,  that  Fion  Mac  Comnal  flouriflied  in 
the  reign  of  Cormac,  which  is  placed  by  the  univerfal 
confent  of  the  fenachies,  in  the  third  century.  They  even 
fix  the  death  of  Fingal  in  the  year  286,  yet  his  fon  Olh- 

an 

•  In  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  of  the  ift  December,  1761,  appeared,  the  follow- 
ing Advertifement  : 
"  Speedily  will  be  publiflied,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  kingdom,  who  hath  been^ 
for  fome  time  paft,  employed  in  tranllating  and  writing  Hiliorical  Notes  to 

FINGAL: 

A    POEM, 

Originally  wrote  in  the  Irifli  or  Erfe  language.  In  the  preface  to  which,  the 
tranllator,  who  is  a  jierfeft  mailer  of  the  Iriih  tongue,  will  give  an  account  of  the 
manners  and  cuiloms  of  the  ancient  Irifh  or  Scots  :  and,  therefore,  mod  humbly 
entreats  the  public,  to  wait  for  his  edition,  wliich  will  appear  in  a  fliort  time,  as 
he  will  fet  forth  all  the  blunders  and  abfurdities  in  the  edition  now  printing  in 
London,  and  Ihew  the  ignorance  of  the  lingliih  tranllator,  in  his  knowledge  q1" 
Irifli  grammar,  not  iinderilanding  any  part  of  that  accidence." 
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*ais  made  cotemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  who  preached  the 
gofpel  ill  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  age.  Of- 
iian,  though,  at  that  time,  he  muft  have  been  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  age,  had  a  daughter  young  enough 
to  become  wife  to  the  faint.  On  account  of  this  family 
connection,  Patrick  of  the  Pfahns,  for  fo  the  apoftle  of 
Ireland  is  emphatically  called  in  the  poems,  took  great 
delight  in  the  company  of  Offian,  and  in  hearing  the 
great  actions  of  his  family.  The  faint  fometimes  threw 
oft^the  auilerity  of  his  profeffion,  drunk  freely,  and  had 
his  foul  properly  warmed  with  wine,  in  order  to  hear, 
with  becoming  enthufiafm,  the  poems  of  his  father-in-^ aw. 
One  of  the  poems  begins  with  this  piece  of  ufeiul  infor- 
mation. 

Lo  don  rabh  Padric  na  mhur, 
Gun  Sailm  air  uidh,  ach  a  gol, 
Ghluais  e  thigh  OJfian  mhic  Fhion, 
O  fan  leis  bu  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  Teatitach  mor  na  Fiona.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded  on  the  fame  ftory  with  the 
battle  of  Lara,  one  of  the  poems  of  the  genuine  Oflian. 
The  circumftances  and  cataftrophe  in  both  are  much  the 
fame ;  but  the  Irijh  Offian  difcovers  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  by  an  unlucky  anachronifm.  After  defcribing  the 
total  route  of  Erragon,  he  very  gravely  concludes  with 
this  remarkable  anecdote,  "  that  none  of  the  foe  efcaped, 
but  a  few,  who  were  allowed  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Landr  This  circumflance  fixes  the  date  of  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  piece  fome  centuries  after  the  famous  croi- 
fade ;  for,  it  is  evident,  that  the  poet  thought  the  time 
of  the  croifade  fo  ancient,  that  he  confounds  it  with 
the  age  of  Fingal.  Erragon,  in  the  courfe  of  this  poem, 
is  often  called, 

Roigh  LochUn  an  do  fhloigh, 
King  of  Denmark  of  two  nations, 

which  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Norway 
and  Denmark,  a  circumflance  which  brings  down  the  date 
of  the  piece  to  an  sera,  not  far  remote.  Modern,  how- 
ever, as  this  pretended  Offian  was,  it  is  certain,  he  hved 
before  the  Irifh  had  dreamed  of  appropriating  Fiun  or  Fin- 
Yy.ij  gal, 
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gal,  to  themfelves.  He  concludes  the  poem,  with  this 
refledion. 

Na  fagha  fe  comhthrom  nan  n'  arm, 
Erragon  Mac  Annir  nan  lann  glas 
'San  n'ALEiN  ni  n'  abairtair  Triath 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n'  Fhiona  as. 

"  Had  Erragon,  fon  of  Annir  of  gleaming  fwords,  avoided 
the  equal  contell  of  arms,  (fingle  combat)  no  chief  fhould 
have  afterwards  been  numbered  in  Albion,  and  the  he- 
roes of  Fion  fhould  no  more  be  named." 

The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  obfervation  is  Cath- 
cahhra,  or.  The  Death  ofOcfar.  This  piece  is  founded  on 
the  fame  ftory  which  we  have  in  the  firll  book  of  Temora. 
So  little  thought  the  author  of  Cath-cahhra  of  making  Of- 
car  his  countryman,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  two  hundred 
lines,  of  which  the  poems  conlills,  he  puts  the  foliowiug 
expreflion  thrice  in  the  mouth  of  the  hero  : 

Albion  an  fa  d'  roina  m'  arach. — 
Albion  -where  I  was  horn  and  brtd. 

The  poem  contains  almofl  all  the  incidents  in  the  firfl 
book  of  Temora.  In  one  circumflance  the  bard  differs 
materially  from  Offian.  Ofcar,  after  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  Cairbar,  was  carried  by  his  people  to  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  which  commanded  a  profpcct  of  the  fea. 
A  fleet  appeared  at  a  diilance,  and  the  hero  exclaims 
with  joy, 

Loingeas  mo  fhean-athair  at'  an 
'S  iad  a  tiachd  le  cabhair  chugain, 
O  Albin  na  n'  ioma  ftuagh. 

*  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  coming  with  aid  to 
our  field,  from  Albion  of  many  waves  I"  The  teiiimony 
of  this  bard  is  fufficient  to  confute  the  idle  ficlions  of 
Keating  and  OTlaherty;  for,  though  he  is  far  from  being 
ancient,  it  is  probable,  he  flouriflied  a  full  century  before 
thefe  hifl;orians.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
much  better  Chriilain  than  chronologer ;  for  Fion,  though 
he  is  placed  two  centuries  before  St.  Patrick,  very  de- 
voutly recommends  the  foul  of  his  grandfon  to  his  Re- 
deemer. 

Duan 
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Duan  a  Gbaribh  Mac-Starn  is  another  Irifli  poem  in 
high  repute.  The  grandeur  of  its  images,  and  its  propriety 
of  fentiment,  might  have  induced  me  to  give  a  tranlla- 
tion  of  it,  had  not  I  fome  expectations  of  feeing  it  in  the 
colledion  of  the  Irifh  OHian's  poems,  promifed  more  than 
a  year  lince,  to  the  public.  The  author  defcends  fome- 
times  from  the  region  of  the  fublime  to  low  and  indecent 
defcription ;  the  laft  of  u'hich,  the  Irifh  tranflator,  no 
doubt,  will  choofe  to  leave  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  origin- 
al. In  this  piece  Cuchullin  is  ufed  with  very  httle  ce- 
remony, for  he  is  oft  called,  the  Dog  of  Tara,  in  the 
county  of  Meath.  This  fevere  title  of  the  redoubtable  Cu- 
chullin, the  mod  renowned  of  Irifh  champions,  proceeded 
from  the  poet's  ignorance  of  etymology.  Cu,  voice,  or 
commander,  fignifies  alfo  a  dog.  The  poet  chofe  the  laft, 
as  the  moft  noble  appellation  for  his  hero. 

The  fubjecT;  of  the  poem  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
epic  poem  of  Fingal.  Garibb  Mac-Starn  is  the  fame  with 
Offian's  Swaran,  the  fon  of  Starno.  His  fingle  combats 
with,  and  his  victory  over  all  the  heroes  of  Ireland,  ex- 
cepting the  celebrated  dog  of  Tar  a,  i.  e.  Cuchullin,  afford 
matter  for  two  hundred  Imes  of  tolerable  poetry.  Garibh\ 
progrefs  in  fearch  of  Cuchullin,  and  his  intrigue  with  the 
gigantic  Emir-bragal,  that  hero's  wife,  enables  the  poet 
to  extend  his  piece  to  four  hundred  hnes.  This  author, 
it  is  true,  makes  Cuchullin  a  native  of  Ireland  ;  the  gi- 
gantic Emir-bragal  he  calls  the  guiding  flar  of  the  isoomen 
of  Ireland.  The  property  of  this  enormous  lady  I  fliall 
not  difpute  with  him,  or  any  other.  But  as  he  fpeaks 
with  great  tendernefs  of  the  daughters  of  the  convent,  and 
throws  out  fome  hints  againft  the  Englifh  nation,  it 
is  probable  he  lived  in  too  modern  a  period  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  Cuchullin. 

Another  Irifh  Offian,  for  there  were  many,  as  appears 
from  their  difference  in  language  and  fentiment,  fpeaks 
very  dogmatically  of  Fion  Mac  Comnal,  as  an  Irifhman. 
Little  can  be  faid  for  the  judgment  of  this  poet,  and  lefs 
for  his  delicacy  of  fentiment.  The  hiilory  of  one  of  his 
epifodes  may,  at  once,  ftand  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  want  of 
both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Fion,  happened  to  be 
threatened  with  an  invalion,  by  three  great  potentates, 
the  kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden,  and  France.     It  is  need- 

lefs 
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]^[s  to  infift  upon  the  impropriety  of  a  French  invafion 
of  Ireland  ;  it  is  fufficient  for  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  lan- 
guage of  my  author.  Fio/i,  upon  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  intended  invafion,  fent  Ca-olt,  Oilian,  and  Ofcar, 
to  watch  the  bay,  in  Avhich,  it  was  apprehended,  the  e- 
neray  was  to  land.  Ofcar  was  the  woril  choice  of  a  fcout 
that  could  be  made,  for,  brave  as  he  was,  he  had  the  bad 
property  of  falling  very  often  alleep  on  his  poll,  nor  was^ 
it  poffibie  to  awake  him,  witliout  cutting  olT  one  of  his 
fingers,  or  dafliing  a  large  flone  againft  his  head.  When 
the  enemy  appeared,  Ofcar,  very  unfortunately,  was  a- 
fleep.  Oifian  and  Ca-olt  confulted  about  the  method  of 
wakening  him,  and  they,  at  laif,  fixed  on  the  Itone,  as  the 
lefs  dangerous  expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoilte  a  chlach,  nach  gan, 
Agus  a  n'  aighai'  chiean  gun  bhuail ; 
Tri  mil  an  tulloch  gun  chri',  ^c. 

"  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  {lone,  and  ilruck  it  againft  the 
hero's  head.  The  hill  lliook  for  three  miles,  as  the  ifone 
rebounded  and  rolled  away."  Ofcar  rofe  in  wrath,  and 
his  father  gravely  delired  him  to  fpend  his  rage  on  his  e- 
nemies,  which  he  did  to  fo  good  purppfe,  that  he  fingly 
routed  a  whole  wing  of  their  army.  The  confederate 
kings  advanced,  notwithftanding,  till  they  came  to  a 
narrow  pafs,  pofieffed  by  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal.  This 
name  is  very  fignificant  of  the  fingular  property  of  the 
hero  who  bore  it.  Ton-iofal,  though  brave,  was  fo  heavy 
and  unwieldy,  that,  when  he  fat  down,  it  took  the  whole 
force  of  an  hundred  men  to  fet  him  upright  on  his  feet 
again.  Luckily  for  the  prefervation  of  Ireland,  the  hero 
Ijappened  to  be  (landing  when  the  enemy  appeared,  and 
he  gave  fo  good  an  account  of  them,  that  Fio/i,  upon  his 
arrival,  found  little  to  do,  but  to  divide  the  fpoil  among 
his  foldiers. 

All  thefe  extraordinary   heroes,  Fion,   Ofllan,  Ofcar, 
and  Ca-olt,  fays  the  poet,  were 

Siol  Erin  na  gorm  lann. 
The /oris  of  Ekin  of  blue  Jl eel. 

Neither  fliall  I  much  difpute  the  matter  with  him  :  He 
has  my  confent  alfo  to  appropriate  to  Ireland  the  cele- 
brated 
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brated  Ton-iofal.  I  lliall  only  fay,  that  they  are  differ- 
ent peifons  from  thofe  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Scots 
poems ;  and  that,  though  the  ftupenduous  valour  of  the 
firil  is  fo  remarkable,  they  have  not  been  equally  lucky 
with  the  latter,  in  their  poet.  It  is  fomewhat  extraordi- 
nary, that  Fion,  who  lived  forae  ages  before  St.  Patrick^ 
fwears  like  a  very  good  Chriftian. 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gach  cafe. 
By  God,  zvhojhapi'd  every  cafe. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the  line  quoted, 
OlTian,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days,  feems  to  have 
underllood  foniething  of  the  Englifli,  a  language  not  then 
fubfiiling.  A  perfon,  more  fanguine  for  the  honour  of 
his  country  than  I  am,  might  argue,  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  this  pretendedly  Iriih  Offian  was  a  native  of 
Scotland  ;  for  my  countrymen  are  univerfally  allowed  to 
have  an  exclufive  right  to  the  fecond-iight. 
.  From  the  inllances  given,  the  reader  may  form  a  com- 
plete idea  of  the  Irilh  compofitions  concerning  the  Fiona; 
The  greateil  part  of  them  make  the  heroes  of  Fion, 

Siol  Albin  a  n'nioma  caoile. 

Tbe  race  of  Ai-mo^- of  many  firths. 

The  reft  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But,  the  truth 
is,  that  their  authority  is  of  little  confequence  on  either 
lide.  From  the  inftances  I  have  given,  they  appear  lo 
have  been  the  work  of  a  very  modern  period.  The  pious 
ejaculations  they  contain,  their  aliuiions  to  the  manners 
of  the  times,  fix  them  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Had 
even  the  authors  of  tliefe  pieces  avoided  all  allufions  to 
their  own  times,  it  is  impofiible  that  the  poems  could  pafs 
for  ancient,  in  the  eyes  of  any  perfon  tolerably  conver- 
fant  with  the  Irilh  tongue.  The  idiom  is  fo  corrupted 
and  fo  many  words  borrowed  from  the  Englilh,  that  that 
language  muft  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  Ire- 
land before  the  poems  were  written. 

It  remains  now  to  fliew,  how  the  Irifii  bards  began  to 
appropriate  Oflian  and  his  heroes  to  their  own  country. 
After  the  Englifiii  conqueft,  many  of  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land, averfe  to  a  foreign  yoke,  either  actually  were  in  a 
ftate  of  hoftility  with  the  conquerors,  or  at  leaft,  paid 

little 
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little  regard  to  their  government.  The  Scots,  in  thofe 
ages,  were  often  in  open  war,  and  never  in  cordial  friend- 
fhip  with  the  Enghfh.  The  fimilarity  of  manners  and 
language,  the  traditions  concerning  their  common  origin, 
and  above  all,  their  having  to  do  with  the  iame  enemy, 
created  a  free  and  friendly  intercourfe  between  the  .Scot- 
tifh  and  Irifh  nations.  As  the  cuftom  of  retaining  bards 
and  fenachies  was  common  to  both ;  fo  each,  no  doubt, 
had  formed  a  fyil;em  of  hiftory,  it  matters  not  how  much 
foever  fabulous,  concerning  their  refpedive  origin.  It 
was  the  natural  policy  of  the  times,  to  reconcile  the  tra- 
ditions of  both  nations  together,  and,  if  poffible,  to  de- 
duce them  from  the  fiime  original  ftock. 

The  Saxon  manners  and  language  had,  at  that  time, 
made  great  progrefs  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  The  an-^ 
cient  language,  and  the  traditional  hiftory  of  the  nation, 
became  confined  entirely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  High- 
lands, then  fallen,  from  feveral  concurring  circumftances, 
into  the  laft  degree  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The 
Irifh,  who,  for  fome  ages  before  the  conqueft,  had  pof- 
fefled  a  competent  Ihare  of  that  kind  of  learning,  which 
then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
impofe  their  own  fidions  on  the  ignorant  Highland  fena- 
chies, by  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  Highlanders,  with 
their  long  lift  of  Heremonian  kings  and  heroes,  they, 
without  contradiction,  afTumed  to  themfelves  the  charac- 
ter of  being  the  mother-nation  of  the  Scots  of  Britain. 
At  this  time,  certainly,  was  eftablifhed  that  Hibernian 
fyftem  of  the  original  of  the  Scots,  which  afterwards,  for 
want  of  any  other,  was  univerfally  received.  The  Scots 
of  the  low-country,  who,  by  lofing  the  language  of  their 
anceftors,  loft,  together  with  it,  their  national  traditions, 
received,  imphcitly,  the  hiftory  of  their  country,  from 
Irifli  refugees,  or  from  Highland  fenachies,  perfuaded 
over  into  the  Hibernian  fyftem. 

Thefe  circumftances,  are  far  from  being  ideal.  We 
have  remaining  many  particular  traditions,  which  bear 
teftimony  to  a  facl,  of  itfelf  abundantly  probable.  What 
makes  the  matter  inconteftible  is,  that  the  ancient  tradi- 
tional accounts  of  the  genuine  origin  of  the  Scots,  have 
been  handed  down  without  interruption.  Though  a  few 
ignorant  fenachies  might  be  perfuaded  out  of  their  own 
I  opinion, 
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Opinion,  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  an  Iriili  tale,  it  was  impof* 
iible  to  eradicate,  from  among  the  bulk  ©f  the  people, 
their  own  national  traditions.  Thefe  traditions  afterwards 
fo  much  prevailed,  that  the  Highlanders  continue  totally- 
unacquainted  with  the  pretended  Hibernian  extrad  of 
the  Scots  nation.  Ignorant  chronicle  writers,  llrangers  to 
the  ancient  language  of  their  country,  preferved  only 
from  falling  to  the  ground,  fo  improbable  a  Itory. 

It  was,  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  that  the 
Irilh  became  acquainted  with,  and  carried  into  their 
country,  the  compofitions  of  Ollian.  The  fcene  of  many 
of  the  pieces  being  in  Ireland,  fuggefted  firft  to  them  a 
hint,  of  making  both  heroes  and  poet  natives  of  that  if- 
land.  In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  they  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  rejed  the  genuine  poems,  as  every  hue  was  preg- 
nant with  proofs  of  their  Scottifli  original,  and  to  drefs 
up  a  fable,  on  the  fame  fubjed,  in  their  own  language. 
So  ill  qualified,  however,  were  their  bards  to  efFe6tuate 
this  change,  that  amidil:  all  their  defires  to  make  the  Fi- 
ona Iriihmen,  they  every  now  and  then  called  them  Siol 
Albin.  It  was,  probably,  after  a  fucceflion  of  fome  gene- 
rations, that  the  bards  had  effrontery  enough  to  eftablifh 
an  Irifli  genealogy  for  Fion,  and  deduce  him  from  the 
Milefian  race  of  kings.  In  fome  of  the  oldeft  Irifh  poems, 
on  the  fubjed,  the  great-grand-father  of  Fion  is  made  a 
Scandinavian  ;  and  his  heroes  are  often  called  Siol  Loch- 
LiN  NA  BEUM  ;  /.  6.  the  racc  of  Lochlin  of  wounds.  The 
only  poem  that  runs  up  the  family  of  Fion  to  Nuades 
Niveus,  king  of  Ireland,  is  evidently  not  above  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  old  ;  for,  if  I  miitake  not,  it  mentions 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  fo  famous  in  Elizabeth's  time. 

This  fubjed,  perhaps,  is  purfued  further  than  it  de- 
ferves  ;  but  a  difcuffion  of  the  pretenfions  of  Ireland  to 
Ofhan,  was  become  hi  fome  meafure  necefTary.  If  the 
IriHi  poems,  concerning  the  Fiona,  fhould  appear  ridicu- 
lous, it  is  but  julHce  to  obferve,  that  they  are  fcarcely 
more  fo  than  the  poems  of  other  nations,  at  that  period. 
On  other  fubjeds,  the  bards  of  Ireland  have  difplayed  a 
genius  worthy  of  any  age  or  nation.  It  was,  alone,  in 
matters  of  antiquity,  that  they  were  monftrous  in  their 
fables.  Their  love-fonnets,  and  their  elegies  on  the  death 
of  peyfons  worthy  or  renowned,  abound  with  fuch  beauti- 
Zz  fu 
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ful  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  and  wild  harmony  of  nuln- 
bers,  that  they  become  more  than  an  atonement  for  their 
errors,  in  every  other  fpeices  of  poetry.  But  the  beauty 
of  thefe  pieces,  depend  fo  much  on  a  z^xxAn  curiofa  fell- 
citas  of  expreffion  in  the  original,  that  they  muft  appear 
Kiuch  to  difadvantage  in  another  language. 
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/Vmong  the  monuments  remaining  of  the  ancient  flate 
of  nations,  few  are  more  valuable  than  their  poems  or 
fongs.  Hiftory,  when  it  treats  of  remote  and  dark  ages, 
is  feldom  very  inftrudtive.  The  beginnings  of  fociety,  in 
every  country,  are  involved  in  fabulous  confufion  ;  and 
though  they  were  not,  they  would  furnifh  few  events 
worth  recording.  But,  in  every  period  of  fociety,  human 
manners  are  a  curious  fpe6lacle ;  and  the  moft  natural 
pictures  of  ancient  manners  are  exhibited  in  the  ancient 
poems  of  nations.  Thefe  prefent  to  us,  what  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  hiftory  of  fuch  tranfadions  as  ^ 
rude  age  can  afford,  The  hiftory  of  human  imagination 
and  paffion.  They  make  us  acqu^nted  with  the  notions 
and  feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  moft  artlefs 
ages  ;  difcovering  what  obje6lg  they  admired,  and  what 
pleafures  they  purfued,  before  thofe  refinements  of  fo- 
citey  had  taken  place,  which  enlarge  indeed,  and  diver- 
lify  the  tranfadions,  but  difguife  the  manners  of  man- 
kind. 

Befides  this  merit,  which  ancient  poems  have  with  phi- 
lofophical  obfervers  of  human  nature,  they  have  another 
with  perfons  of  tafte.  They  promife  fome  of  the  higheft 
beauties  of  poetical  writing.  Irregular  and  unpoliflied 
we  may  expecl  the  productions  of  uncultivated  ages  to 
be ;  but  abounding,  at  the  fame  time,  with  that  enthu- 
liafm,  that  vehemence  and  fire,  which  are  the  foul  of 
2  poerty.^ 
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poetry.  For  many  circumftances  of  thofe  times  whick 
we  call  barbarous,  are  favourable  to  the  poetical  fpirit. 
That  Hate,  in  which  human  nature  fhoots  wild  and  free, 
though  unfit  for  other  improvements,  certainly  encour- 
ages the  high  exertions  of  fancy  and  paffion. 

In  the  infancy  of  focieties,  men  live  fcattered  and  dif- 
perfed,  in  the  midft  of  folitary  rural  fcenes,  where  the 
beauties  of  nature  are  their  .chief  entertainment.  They 
meet  with  many  objects,  to  them  new  and  ilrange  ;  their 
wonder  and  furprife  are  frequently  excited  ;  and  by  the 
fudden  changes  of  fortune  occuring  in  their  unfettled  Hate 
of  life,  their  pafiions  are  raifed  to  the  utmoft.  Their  paf- 
fions  "have  nothing  to  reftrain  them :  their  imagination  has 
nothing  to  check  it.  They  difplay  themfelves  to  one  ano- 
ther without  difguife :  and  converfe  and  a6t  in  the  unco- 
vered limplicity  of  nature.  As  their  feelings  are  ftrong, 
fo  their  language,  of  itfelf,  affumes  a  poetical  turn.  Prone 
to  exaggerate,  they  defcribe  every  thing  in  the  flrongeft 
colours;  which  of  courfe  renders  their  fpeech  pidlurefque 
and  figurative.  Figurative  language  owes  its  rife  chiefly 
to  two  caufes ;  to  the  v/ant  of  propern  ames  for  objeds, 
and  to  the  influence  of  imagination  and  paflion  over  the 
fonn  of  expreflion.  Both  thefe  caufes  concur  in  the  in- 
flincy  of  fociety.  Figures  are  commonly  confidered  as 
artificial  modes  of  fpeech,  devifed  by  orators  and  poets, 
after  the  world  had  advanced  to  a  refined  fl:ate.  The 
contrary  of  this  is  the  truth.  Men  never  have  ufed  fo 
many  figures  of  ftyle,  as  in  thofe  rude  ages,  when,  be- 
fides  the  power  of  a  warm  imagination  to  fuggeft:  lively 
images,  the  want  of  proper  and  precife  terms  for  the  ideas 
they  would  exprefs,  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  cir- 
cumlocution, metaphor,  comparifon,  and  all  thofe  fubfli- 
tuted  forms  of  expreflion,  which  give  a  poetical  air  to  lan- 
guage. An  American  chief,  at  this  day,  harangues  at 
the  head  of  his  tribe,  in  a  more  bold  metaphorical  flyle, 
than  a  modern  European  would  adventure  to  ufe  in  an 
epic  poem. 

In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  genius  and  manners  of 
men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy  than 
to  fprigdinefs  and  fubhmily.  As  the  world  advances, 
the  underflanding  gains  ground  upon  the  imagination  ; 
(he  updcrllanding  is  more  cxercifed;  the  imagination  lefs, 
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fewer  objeds  occur  that  are  new  or  furprifing.  ]\Icn  ap- 
ply themlelves  to  trace  the  caufes  of  things;  they  corred 
and  refine  one  another ;  they  fubdue  or  difguife  their  paf- 
lions  ;  they  form  their  exterior  manners  upon  one  uni- 
form ftandard  of  poUtenefs  and  civihty.  Human  nature 
is  pruned  according  to  method  and  rule.  Language  ad- 
vances from  llerility  to  copioufnefs,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
from  fervour  and  enthufiafm,  to  corrednefs  and  precifion. 
Style  becomes  more  chafte;  but  lefs  animated.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  world  in  this  refpe6l  refembles  the  progrefs 
of  age  in  man.  The  powers  of  imagination  are  moft  vi- 
gorous and  predominant  in  youth ;  thofe  of  the  under- 
Handing  ripen  more  llowly,  and  often  attain  not  their  ma- 
turity, till  the  imagination  begin  to  flag.  Hence,  poetry, 
which  is  the  child  of  imagination,  is  frequently  moft  glow- 
ing and  animated  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety.  As  the  ideas 
of  our  youth  are  remembered  with  a  peculiar  pleafure  on 
account  of  their  livelinefs  and  vivacity;  fo  the  moft  an- 
cient poems  have  often  proved  the  ^reateft  favourites  of 
nations. 

Poetry  has  been  faid  to  be  more  ancient  than  profe  : 
and  however  paradoxical  fuch  an  affertion  may  feem,  yet, 
in  a  qualified  fenfe  it  is  true.  Men  certainly  never  con- 
verfed  with  one  another  in  regular  numbers  ;  but  even 
their  ordinary  language  would,  in  ancient  times,  for  the, 
reafons  before  affigned,  approach  to  a  poetical  ftyle ;  and 
the  firft  compofitions  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  beyond 
doubt,  were,  in  a  hteral  fenfe,  poems;  that  is,  compofi- 
tions in  which  imagination  had  the  chief  hand,  formed 
into  fome  kind  of  numbers,  and  pronounced  with  a  rau- 
fical  modulation  or  tone.  Mufic  or  fong  has  been  found 
coaeval  with  fociety  among  the  moft  barbarous  nations. 
The  only  fubjedts  which  could  prompt  men,  in  their  firft 
rude  ftate,  to  utter  their  thoughts  in  compofitions  of  any 
length,  were  fuch  as  naturally  aflTumed  the  tone  of  poe- 
try ;  praifes  of  their  gods,  or  of  their  anceftors;  comme- 
morations of  their  own  warlike  exploits ;  or  lamentations 
over  their  misfortunes.  And  before  writing  was  invent- 
ed, no  other  compofitions,  except  fongs  or  poems,  could 
take  fuch  hold  of  the  imagination  and  memory,  as  %>  be 
preferved  by  oral  tradition,  and  handed  down  from  one 
race  to  another. 

Henc?^ 
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Hence  we  may  expe6l  to  find  poems  among  the  anti- 
quities of  all  nations.  It  is  probable  too,  that  an  exten- 
iive  fearch  would  diicover  a  certain  degree  of  refemblance 
among  all  the  moil  ancient  poetical  productions,  from 
whatever  country  they  have  proceeded.  In  a  fimilarftate 
of  manners,  limilar  objects  and  paffions  operating  upon 
the  imaginations  of  men,  will  ftamp  their  produdions 
with  the  fame  general  character.  Some  diverfity  will,  no 
doubt,  be  occalioned  by  climate  and  genius.  But  man- 
kind never  bear  fuch  refembling  features,  as  they  do  in 
the  beginnings  of  fociety.  Its  fubfequent  revolutions  give 
rife  to  the  principal  diftindlions  among  nations ;  and  di- 
vert, into  channels  widely  feparated,  that  current  of  hu- 
man genius  and  manners,  which  defcends  originally  from 
one  ipring.  What  we  have  been  long  accullomed  to  call 
the  oriental  vein  of  poetry,  becaufe  fome  of  the  earheft 
poetical  produdions  have  come  to  us  from  the  Eaft,  is 
probably  nq^more  oriental  than  accidental;  it  is  the  cha- 
radleriftical  of  an  age  rather  than  a  country;  and  belongs, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  all  nations  at  a  certain  period.  Of  this 
the  works  of  Oilian  feem  to  furnifh  a  remarkable  proof.  ] 
Our  prefent  fubjed  leads  us  to  invefligate  the  ancient 
poetical  remains,  not  fo  much  of  the  Eaft,  or  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  of  the  Northern  nations;  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  whether  the  Gothic  poetry  has  any  refemblance  to 
the  Celtic  or  Galic,  which  we  are  about  to  confider. 
Though  the  Goths,  under  which  name  we  ufually  com- 
prehend all  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  were  a  peqgle  alto- 
gether fierce  a^id  martial,  and  noted,  to  a  proverb,  for 
their  ignorance  of  the  liberal  arts,  yet  they  too,  from  the 
earheft  times,  had  their  poets  and  their  fongs.  Their  po- 
ets were  diftinguiftied  by  the  title  of  Scahlcrs,  and  their 
fongs  were  termed  pyfes*.   Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Danilh 

hiftorian 

•  Glaus  Wormius,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Treatife  de  Literatiira  Runica,  has 
given  a  particular  account  of  the  Gothic  poetry,  commonly  called  Runic,  fromt^ 
Hunes,  which  fignifies  the  Gotiiic  letters.  He  inlorms  us  that  there  were  no  few- 
er than  one  hundred  and  thirty-fi\  .lifi'erent  kinds  of  meafure  or  verfe  ufed  in 
their  Vyfes;  and  though  we  are  accullomed  to  call  rhyme  a  Gothic  it.veiuiori,  he 
fays  exprefsly,  that  among  all  thefe  meal'urcs,  rhyme,  O'-  corrclj/ondence  cf  final 
fyilables,  was  never  employed  He  analyfes  the  itrui'lurc  oF  one  of  tke.c  kinds  of 
verle,  that  in  which  the  poem  of  Lodbrog,  afterwards  quoted,  is  written;  which 
exhibits  a  very  Ikjgular  fpecies  of  harmoi.y,  if  it  can  be  allowed  that  name,  de- 
pending neither  upon  rhyme  nor  upon  metrical  feet,  or  quantity  cf  iyllables,  but 
chiefly  upon  the  number  of  the  iyllables,  and  the  difpohtion  of  the  letters.  In  , 
every  flsKza  was  »n  equal  nnmber  gi'  lines ;  il)  every  line  fix  fyilables.  In  each 
'  ^  diftich,. 
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hiftorivan  of  confiderable  note,  who  flourillied  in  the  thh'- 
teenth  century,  informs  us  that  very  many  of  thefe  fongs, 
containing  the  ancient  traditionary  ilories  of  the  country, 
were  found  engraven  upon  rocks  in  the  old  Runic  cha- 
rader;  feveral  of  which  he  has  tranilated  into  Latin,  and 
inferted  into  his  hiftory.  But  his  verfions  are  plainly  fo 
paraphraftical,  and  forced  into  fuch  an  imitation  of  the 
Ifyle  and  the  meafures  of  the  Roman  poets,  that  one  can 
form  no  judgment  from  them  of  the  native  fpirit  of  the 
original.  A  more  curious  monument  of  the  true  Gothic 
poetry  is  preferved  by  Olaus  Wormius  in  his  book  de  Li- 
teratura  Runica.  It  is  an  Epicedium,  or  funeral  fong, 
compofed  by  Regner  Lodbrog;  and  tranflated  by  Olaus, 
word  for  word,  from  the  original.  This  Lodbrog  was  a 
king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  fam- 
ous for  his  wars  and  victories ;  and  at  the  fame  time  an 
eminent  Scalder  or  poet.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  fall  at 
lall  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he 
was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  condemned  to  be  deftroyed 
by  ferpents.  In  this  iituation  he  folaced  himfelf  with  re- 
hearfmg  all  the  exploits  of  his  hfe.  The  poem  is  divided 
into  twenty-nine  flanzas,  of  ten  lines  each;  and  every 
fhanza  begins  with  tliefe  words,  PugnavimusEnfibus, "  We 
have  fought  with  our  fwords."  Olaus's  verfion  is  in  many- 
places  fo  obfcure  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  I  have  fub- 
joined  the  whole  below,  exadly  as  he  has  publifhed  it;. 
3  A  and 

diftich,  it  was  requifite  that  three  words  fliould  begin  with  the  fame  letter;  two 
of  the  correfponding  words  placed  in  the  firfl.  line  of  the  diftich,  the  third,  in  the 
fccond  line.  In  each  line  were  alfo  required  two  fyllables,  but  never  the  final  ones 
formed  either  of  the  fame  confonants,  or  fame  vowels.  As  an  example  of  this 
meafure,  Olaus  gives  us  thefe  two  Latin  lines  conllrudled  exadUy  according  to  the 
above  rules  of  Runic  verfe: 

Chrillus  caput  nofti-um 
Coronet  te  bonis. 

The  initial  letters  of  Chriftus,  Caput  and  Coronet,  make  the  three  correfponding 
letters  of  the  diftich.  In  the  firft  line,  the  iirft  fyllables  of  Chrillus  and  of  nof- 
trum;  in  the  fccond  line,  the  on  in  coronet  and  in  bonis  make  the  requHite  corref- 
pondence  of  lyllables.  Frequent  inverfions  and  tranfpofitions  were  permitted  in 
this  poetry;  which  would  naturally  follow  from  fuch  laborious  attention  to  the 
collocation  of  words. 

The  curious  on  this  fubjeift  may  confuk  likewife  Dr.  Hicks's  Thefaurus  Lingua- 
rum  Septentrionalium;  particularly  the  23d  chapter  of  his  Grammatica  Anglo 
Saxonica  et  Mxfo  Gothica;  where  they  will  find  a  full  accoun^of  the  ftruaure  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verfe,  which  nearly  refemblcd  the  Gothic.  ^They  will  find  alfo 
fome  fpecimcns  both  of  Gothic  and  Saxon  poetry.  An  extract,  which  Dr.  Hicks 
has  given  from  the  work  of  one  of  the  Danilh  Scalders,  intitled,  Hervarer  Saga, 
containing  an  evocation  from  the  dead,  ma^  Ije  found  iu  the  6tii  YOluiue  ofMif- 
cellany  Poems,  publilhed  by  Mr,  Prydeii. 
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and  fliall  tranllate  as  much  as  may  give  the  Englifh  reader 
an  idea  of  the  fpirit  and  ftrain  of  this  kind  of  poetry*. 

We  have  fought  with  ourfwords.  I  was  young,  whei"?, 
"  towards  the  call,  in  the  bay  of  Oreon,  we  made  torrents 
"  of  blood  flow,  to  gorge  the  ravenous  bead  of  prey,  and 
"  the  yellow-footed  bird.  There  refounded  the  hard  fteel 
"  upon  the  lofty  helmets  of  men.  The  whole  ocean  was 
*'  one  wound.     The  crow  waded  in  the  blood  of  the  flain. 

"  Whes 


Pugnavimus  Enfibiis 
Hiiud  poft  longiiin  tempns 
Cum  in  Gotlandia  accellimu3 
Ad  ferpentis  immenfi  necem 
Tunc  impetravimus  Thoram 
Ex  hoc  vocaiunt  me  virum 
Quod  ferpentem  transfodi 
Hirfutam  braccam  ob  illam  eedem 
Cufpide  idlum  intuli  in  colubrum 
Ferro  lucidorum  ilupendiorum. 

2.  Habere  potuenint  turn  corvi 

Multum  juvenis  ful  quando  acquifivimus     Ante  Indirorum  infulas 


Exercitus  abjecit  Clypeos 
Cum  hafta  volavit 
Ardua  ad  virorum  peftora 
r>Iomor(lit  Scarforum  cautes 
Gladius  in  pugna 
Sanguineus  erat  Clypeus 
Antequam  Rafno  rex  caderet 
Fluxit  ex  virorum  capitibus 
Calidus  in  loricas  iudor. 
7- 


Orientem  verfus  in  Oreonico  freto 

Vulnerum  amnes  avidze  ferse 

Et  riavipedi  avi 

Accepimus  ibidem  fonuerunt 

Ad  fublimes  galeas 

Dura  ferra  magnam  efcam 

Omnis  erat  oceanus  vulnus 

Vadavit  corvus  in  fanguine  Caforum-. 

3- 
Alte  tulimus  tunc  lanceas 
Quando  viginti  anncs  numeravimus 
Et  celcbrem  laudem  comparavimus  paf- 
Vicimus  ofto  barones  [iim 

In  oriente  ante  Dimini  portunT 
Aquilae  impetravimus  tunc  fufficientem 
Holpitii  fumptum  in  ilia  ftrage 
Sudor  decidit  in  vubierum 
Oceano  perdidit  exercitus  sratem. 

4- 
Pugnse  faifla  copia 
Cum  Helfingianos  poftulavimus 
Ad  aulani  Odini 

Naves  direximus  in  oftium  Villulx 
Mucro  potuit  turn  mordere 
Omnis  erat  vulnus  unda 
Terra  rubcfadia  Calido 
Frendebat  gladius  in  loricas 
Gladius  finclebat  Clypeos. 

5- 
^lemina  neminem  tunc  fiigilTc 
Priufquam  in  navibus 
Heraudus  in  bello  caderet 
Non  iindit  navibus 
Alius  bare  pra:llantior 
Mare  ad  portum 
in  navibus  longis  poft  ilium 
Sic  attulit  princeps  palTim 
Al*cre  jin  bellum  cor. 


Snfficientem  praedam  dilaniandani 
Acquifivimus  feris  carnivoris 
Plenum  prandium  unico  aflu 
Difficile  erat  unius  facere  meat        ki\ 
Oriente  fole 
Spicula  vidi  pungere 
Propulerunt  areas  ex  fe  fferra. 

8. 
Altum  mugierunt  enfes 
Antequam  in  Laneo  campo 
Eiilinus  rex  cecidit 
Procellimus  auro  ditati 
Ad  terram  prollratorum  dimicandatn- 
Gladius  I'ecuit  Clypeorum 
Picturas  in  galearum  conventu 
Cervicum  muftum  ex  vulneribus 
DiftufuRi  pei-  cerebrum  filTum. 

9- 

Tenuimus  Clypeos  in  fanguine 

Cum  hallam  unximus 

Ante  Boring  holmum 

Telonmi  nubes  difrumpnnt  clypeum' 

Extrufit  arcus  ex  le  metallum 

Volnir  cecedit  in  conHidu 

Non  erat  illo  rex  majnr 

Cxii  diiperli  late  per  littora 

I'tvx  anipleiftebantur  efeam. 

10. 
Pugna  manifefte  crefcebat 
Antequam  Freyr  rex  caderet 
In  Flandrorum  terra 
Cxpit  cwrirleus  ad  inciiendam 
Sanguine  illitus  in  aureani 
Loricam  in  pugna 
Durus  armorum  mucro  olim' 
Virgo  deploravit  matutinam  taTirenam 
Malta  prsed;i  dabatur  feris. 

Centies 
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**  When  we  had  numbered  twenty  years,  we  lifted  our 
"  fpears  on  high,  and  every  where  Ipread  our  renown. 
*'  Eight  barons  we  overcame  in  the  eall,  before  the  port 
"  ofDiminum;  and  plentifully  we  fealled  the  eagle  in  that 
"  flaughter.  The  warm  ftream  of  wounds  ran  into  the 
"  ocean.  The  army  fell  before  us.  When  we  fleered 
**  our  Ihips  into  the  mouth  of  the  Viilula,  we  fent  the 
**  Helfmgians  to  the  hall  of  Odion.  Then  did  the  fvvord 
3  A  ij  "  bite. 

II,  16. 

Centles  centenos  vidi  jacer«  Qiiilibet  jacebat  traniVerfim  fupra  alium 

In  navibus  Gaudebat  pugiia  Istus 

Ubi  j^n^lanes  vocatur  Accipiter  ob  gladiorum  ludum 

Navigavimns  ad  pugnam  Non  fecit  aquilam  aut  apruni 

Per  i'ex  dies  antequam  exercims  caderet     Qiii  Irlandiam  gubernavit 

Tranfegimus  mucionum  miiram  Conventus  liebat  ferri  &  Clypei 

In  exortu  lolis  Marftanus  rex  jejunis 

Coa(flus  e£l  pro  noftris  giadiis  Fiebat  in  vedrae  linu 

Valdiofur  in  bello  occumbere.  Praeda  data  corvis. 


Ruit  pluvia  fanguinis  de  giadiis 

Prseceps  in  Bardafyrde 

Pallidum  corpus  pro  accipitribus 

^lurmuravit  arcus  ubi  mucro 

Acriter  mordebat  Loricas 

In  confliftu 

Odini  Pileus  Galea 

Cucurrit  arcus  advulnus  [guineo. 

Venenata  acutus  conlperfus  fudore  lan- 

^       .  '3- 

Tenuimns  magica  icuta 

Alte  in  pugnx  ludo 

Ante  Hiadningum  finum 

Videre  licuit  turn  vires 

Qui  giadiis  lacerarunt  Clypeos 

In  gladiatorio  murmure 

Galeae  attritae  virorum 

Erat  ficut  fplendidam  virg'inem 

In  ledo  juxta  fe  collocare, 

14- 
Dura  venit  tempeftas  Clypeis 
Cadavir  cecedit  in  terram 
In  Nortumbria 

Erat  circa  matutinum  tempus 
Hominihus  neceirum  erat  fugere 
Ex  prxlio  ubi  acute 
CaHJdis  campos  mordebant  gladii 
Erat  hoc  veluti  Juvenem  viduam 
In  primaria  lede  ofculari. 

15- 
Herthiofe  evafit  fortunatus 
In  Auftralibus  Orcadibus  ipfe 
Vi(floriae  in  noflris  hominibus 
Cogebatur  in  armorum  nimbo 
Rogvaldus  occumbere 
Ifte  venit  iumnius  fuper  accipitres 
Lu(flus  in  gladiorum  ludo 
Strenue  ja^abat  concuifor 
Galex  fanguinis  teli. 


Bellatorem  multum  vidi  cadare 

IVIane  ante  machaeram 

Virum  in  mucronum  difTidio 

Filio  meo  incidit  mature 

Gladius  juxta  cor 

Egillus  fecit  Agnerum  fpoiiatunt 

Impertertitum  virum  vita 

Sonuit  lancea  prope  Hamdi 

Grifeam  loricam  fplendebant  vexilla. 

18. 
Verborum  tenaces  vidi  diffecare 
Haut  minutim  pro  lupis 
Endili  maris  enfibus 
Erat  per  Hebdomads  fpacium 
Qtiafi  mulieres  vinum  apportarent 
Ruliefafts  erant  naves 
X'alde  in  ftrepitu  armorum 
SciiTa  erat  lorica 
In  Scioldungorum  prselio. 

19. 
Pulchricomum  vidi  crepufculafcere 
Virginia  amatorem  circa  matutinum 
Et  confabulationis  amicum  viduarunt 
Erat  ficut  calidum  balneum 
Vinei  vafis  nympha  portaret 
Nos  in  Ilac  freto 
Antiquam  Orn  rex  caderet 
Sanguineum  Clypeum  vidi  ruptum 
Hoc  invertit  virorum  vitam. 

20. 
Egimus  gladiorum  ad  caedem 
I.udum  in  Lindis  infula 
Cum  regibus  tribus 
Pauci  potuerunt  inde  laetari 
Cecedit  multus  in  riclum  ferarum 
Accipiter  dilaniavit  carnem  cum  lupo 
Ut  fatur  inde  difcederet 
Hybernorum  fanguis  in  oceanum 
Cc^iofe  decidit  per  ma<Sationis  tempus. 

Alte 
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bite.  The  waters  were  all  one  wound.  The  earth  was 
dyed  red  with  the  warm  llream.  The  fvvord  rung  up- 
on the  coats  of  mail,  and  clove  the  bucklers  in  twain. 
None  fled  on  that  day,  till  among  his  fliips  lieraudu-? 
fell.  Than  him  no  braver  baron  cleaves  the  fea  with 
fhips  ;  a  chearful  heart  did  he  ever  bring  to  the  com- 
bat.    Then  the  hoil  threw  away  their  fhields,  when 

■  the  uplifted  fpear  flew  at  the  breafts  of  heroes.     The 

■  fword  bit  the  Scarfian  rocks ;  .bloody  was  the  fiiield  in 
'  battle,  until  Rafno  the  king  was  flain.  From  the  heads 
'of  warriors  the  warm  fvveat  ilreamed  down  their  armour, 
'  The  crows  around  the  Indirian  illands  had  an  ample 

"  prey 


Ahe  gladius  mordebat  Cljpeos 
Tunc  cum  aurei  colovis 
Hafta  fricabat  loricas 
Videre  licuit  in  Onlugs  infula 
Per  fecula  multum  poll 
Ibi  fuit  ad  gladiorum  ludos 
Reges  procefferunt 
Rubicundum  erat  circa  infulam 
Ar  volans  Draco  vulnerum. 

Qiiid  eft  viro  forti  morte  certius 
Etfi  ipfe  in  armorum  nirabo 
Adverfus  collocatus  fit 
Sspe  deplorat  a»tatem 
Qiti  niinquam  premitur 
Malum  ferunt  timidum  incitare 
Aquilam  ad  gladiorum  ludum 
IVIeticuloliis  venit  nufpiam  t  < 

Cordi  fuo  ufui. 

Hoc  numero  aerfunm  ut  procedat 

In  contaflu  gladiorum 

Juvenis  unus  contra  alterum 

2Con  retrocedat  vir  a  viro. 

Hoc  fuit  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diu 

Semper  debet  amoris  amicus  virgtnum 

Audax  efTe  in  fremitu  armorum. 

24. 
Hoc  videtur  mihi  re  vera 
Quod  fata  fequimur 
Rarus  tranfgi-editur  fata  Parcarum 
Nnn  deflinavi  Ellx 
De  vitse  exitu  mex 
Cum  ego  fanguinem  femimovtuus  tc5:e- 


TCnn  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 
-Magnifici  in  Odini  domibiis 
Non  venio  defpcrabuntlis 
Verbis  ad  odini  aulam. 

26. 
Hie  vellcnt  nunc  omnes 
Filii  AJlaugae  gladiis 
Amarum  bellum  excitare 
Si  exade  fcirent 
Calamitates  noftras 
Quern  non  pauci  aiigues 
Venenati  me  difcerpunt 


Mr 


rem  accepi  meis 


Et  naves  in  aquas  protrufi 
Pafllm  impetravimus  tum  feris 
Efcam  in  Scotlx  finubus.    t^ 

Hoc  ridere  me  facit  lemper 

Quod  balderi  patris  fcamna 

Parata  fcio  in  aula 

Bibemus  cerevifiam  brevi 

Ea  concavis  cratcribus  crar.iorum 


[rem 


Filiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant. 

27- 
Valde  inclinatur  ad  h acred itateTT* 
Crudele  ftat  nocumentum  a  vipers 
Anguis  inhabitat  auhim  cordis 
Speramus  alterius  ad  Othini 
Virgam  in.  Ellsc  fanguine 
Filiis  meis  li^•efcet 
Sua  ira  rubefcet 
Non  acres  jUvenes 
Seflionem  tranqtiillam  facieut. 

28. 
Habco  quiuquagies 
Prxlia  ilib  fignis  facia 
Ex  belli  invitatione  &.  femel 
Minimc  putavi  hominuni 
Quod  me  futurus  cffet 
Juvenis  didici  mucronem  rubcfacer^ 
Alius  rex  praeflantior 
No?  Afa;  invitabunt 
Kon  cfl  lugenda  mors. 

29. 
Fert  animus  fin  ire 
Invitant  me  Dyl'as 
Qiias  ex  Othini  Aula 
Othinus  mihi  mif:t 
La:tus  cerevifiam  cum  Afis 
In  iiunma  fcde  bibam 
\'hx  elapfx  I'unt  horse 
Kideiis  moriar. 
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"  prey.  It  were  difficult  to  fingle  out  one  among  fo  many 
"  deaths.  At  the  riiing  of  the  fun  I  beheld  the  fpears 
"  piercing  the  bodies  of  foes,  and  the  bows  throwing  forth 
"  their  fteel-pointed  arrows.  Loud  roared  the  fwords  in 
"  the  plains  of  Lano.  The  virgin  long  bewailed  the 
"  llaughter  of  that  morning."  In  this  ftrain  the  poet  con- 
tinues to  defcribe  feveral  other  military  exploits.  The 
images  are  not  much  varied;  the  noife  of  arms,  theflream- 
ing  of  blood,  and  the  feafting  the  birds  of  prey,  often  re- 
curring. He  mentions  the  death  of  two  of  his  fons  in 
battle;  and  the  lamentation  he  defcribes  as  made  for  one 
of  them  is  very  lingular.  A  Grecian  or  Roman  poet 
W'ould  have  introduced  the  virgins  or  nymphs  of  the  wood, 
bewailing  the  untimely  fall  of  a  young  hero.  But,  fays 
our  Gothic  poet,  "  when  Rogvaldus  was  flain,  for  him 
"  mourned  all  the  hawks  of  heaven,"  as  lamenting  a  be- 
nefacflor  who  had  fo  liberally  fupplied  them  with  prey ; 
"  for  boldly,"  as  he  adds,  "  in  the  firifc  of  fwords,  did 
"  the  breaker  of  helmets  throw  the  fpear  of  blood." 

The  poem  concludes  with  fentiments  of  the  higheft 
bravery  and  contempt  of  death.  "  What  is  more  certain 
"  to  the  brave  man  than  death,  though  amidil  the  llorm 
"  of  fwords,  he  (lands  always  ready  to  oppofe  it?  He  on- 
*'  ly  regrets  this  life  who  hath  never  known  diftrefs.  The 
''  timorous  man  allures  the  devouring  eagle  to  the  field  of 
"  battle.  The  coward,  wherever  he  comes,  is  ufelefs  to 
*'  himfelf.  This  I  elleem  honourable,  that  the  youth 
"  fhould  advance  to  the  combat  fairly  matched  one  a- 
"  gainft  another;  nor  man  retreat  from  man.  Long  was 
"  this  the  warrior's  higheft  glory.  He  who  afpires  to  the 
"  love  of  virgins,  ought  always  to  be  foremoft  in  the  roar 
"  of  arms.  It  appears  to  me  of  truth,  that  we  are  led  by 
"  the  Fates.  Seldom  can  any  overcome  the  appointment 
"  of  deftiny.  Little  did  I  forefee  that  Ella* was  to  have 
"  my  life  in  his  hands,  in  that  day  when  fainting  I  con- 
"  cealed  my  blood,  and  pufhed  forth  my  fliips  into  the 
"  waves ;  after  v/e  had  fpread  a  repaft  for  the  beafts  of 
"  prey  throughout  the  Scottifli  bays.  But  this  makes 
"  me  always  rejoice  that  in  the  halls  of  our  father  Balder 
"  [or  Odin]  I  know  there  are  feats  prepared,  where,  in 
"  a  fhort  time,  we  iliall  be  drinking  ale  out  of  the  hollow 

"  feulls 

*  This  was  the  name  of  his  enemy  who  had  condemned  him  to  death. 
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•*  fkulls  of  our  enemies.  In  the  houfe  of  the  mighty  O- 
*'  din,  no  brave  men  laments  death.  1  come  not  with 
*'  the  voice  of  defpair  to  Odin's  hall.  How  eagerly  would 
"  all  the  fons  of  Aflauga  now  rufli  to  war,  did  they  know 
"  the  diflrefs  of  their  father,  whom  a  multitude  of  venom- 
*'  ous  ferpents  tear?  I  have  given  to  my  children  a  mo- 
"  ther  who  hath  filled  their  hearts  with  valour.  I  am 
"  faft  approaching  to  my  ead.  A  cruel  death  awaits  me 
*'  from  the  viper's  bite.  A  fnake  dwells  in  the  midil  of 
*'  my  heart.  I  hope  that  the  fword  of  fome  of  my  fons 
"  fliall  yet  be  ftained  with  the  blood  of  Ella.  The  va- 
*'  liant  youths  will  wax  red  with  anger,  and  will  not  lit 
*'  in  peace.  Fifty  and  one  times  have  1  reared  the  iland- 
♦*  ard  in  battle.  In  my  youth  I  learned  to  dye  the  fword 
*'  in  blood  :  my  hope  was  then,  that  no  king  among  men 
*'  would  be  more  renowned  than  me.  The  goddeffes  of 
"  death  will  nowfoon  call  me;  I  muft  not  mourn  my  death. 
*♦  NoW'  I  end  my  fong.  The  goddelTes  invite  me  away  ; 
*'  they  whom  Odin  has  fent  to  me  from  his  hall.  I  will 
"  fit  upon  a  lofty  feat,  and  drink  ale  joyfully  with  the 
*'  goddefles  of  death.  The  hours  of  my  life  are  run  out, 
"  1  will  frnile  when  I  die." 

This  is  fuch  poetry  as  we  might  expecl  from  a  barba- 
rous nation.  It  breathes  a  molt  ferocious  fpirit.  It  is 
wild,  harfli,  and  irregular ;  but  at  the  fame  time  animated 
and  ftrong  ;  the  ftyle,  in  the  original,  full  of  inverlions, 
and,  as  we  learn  from  fome  of  Olaus's  notes,  highly  me- 
taphorical and  figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  Ofiiian,  a  very  difie- 
rent  fcene  prefents  itfelf.  There  we  find  the  fire  and 
the  enthufiafm  of  the  mofi:  early  times,  combined  with 
an  amazing  degree  of  regularity  and  art.  We  find  ten- 
dernefs,  and  even  delicacy  of  fentiment,  greatly  predo- 
minant over  fiercenefs  and  barbarity.  Our  hearts  are 
melted  with  the  foftell  feelings,  and  at  the  fame  time  ele- 
vated with  the  higheft  ideas  of  magnanimity,  generofity, 
and  true  heroifm.  When  we  turn  from  the  poetry  of 
Lodbrog  to  that  of  Ofiian,  it  is  lik^  paifing  from  a  favagt; 
defart,  into  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country.  How  is  this 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  Or  by  what  means  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  remote  antiquity  attributed  to  thefe  poems  ? 
This  is  a  curioHs  point ;  and  requires  to  be  illuftrated. 

That 
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That  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  original,  is  pafl 
all  doubt.  Their  conformity  with  the  Celtic  nations  in 
language,  manners,  and  rehgion,  proves  it  to  a  full  de- 
mon (Iration.  The  CeltcC,  a  great  and  mighty  people,  al- 
together diftin6t  from  the  Goths  and  Teutones,  once  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  all  the  weft  of  Europe  ;  but 
feem  to  have  had  their  moft  full  and  complete  dtabhfh- 
ment  in  Gaul.  Wherever  the  Celtse  or  Gauls  are  mention- 
ed by  ancient  writers,  we  ieldom  fail  to  hear  of  their  Dru- 
ids and  their  Bards;  the  inftitution  of  v/hich  two  orders, 
was  the  capital  diltinflion  of  their  manners  and  policy. 
The  Druids  were  their  philofophers  and  priefts;  the  Bards, 
their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic  actions:  And  both 
thefe  orders  of  men,  feem  to  have  fublifted  among  them, 
as  chief  members  of  the  ftate,  from  time  immemorial*. 
We  muft  not  therefore  imagine  the  Celtae  to  have  been 
altogether  a  grofs  and  rude  nation.  They  poflefTed  from 
very  remote  ages  a  formed  fyftem  of  difcipline  and  man- 
ners, which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  lafting  in- 
fluence. Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  them  this  exprcfs 
teftimony,  that  there  flourhhed  among  them  the  ftudy  of 
the  moft  laudable  arts;  introduced  by  the  Bards,  whofe 
office  it  was  to  ling  in  heroic  verfe,  the  gallant  actions  of 
illuftrious  men;  and  by  the  Druids,  who  lived  together 
in  colleges  or  focieties,  after  the  Pythagorian  manner,  and 
philofophillng  upon  the  higheft  fubjecls,  aiferted  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  foulf.  Though  JuHus  Casikr,  in 
his  account  of  Gaul,  does  not  exprefsly  mention  the  Bards-, 
yet  it  is  plain  that  under  the  title  of  Druids,  he  compre- 
hends that  whole  college  or  order;  of  which  the  Bards, 
who,  it  is  probable,  were  the  difciples  of  the  Druids,  un- 

2  ing 

•  There  are  three  tribes  who  are  fefpe<Sed  in  different  degrees,  17^..  the  Bards, 
the  Priefts,  and  the  Druids.  The  Bards  are  the  poets,  and  thole  who  record  the 
aflions  of  their  heroes.     Strabo,  B.  IV. 

There  are  likewife  among  them  the  compofers  of  poeras,  whom  they  call  Bards; 
and  thefe,  with  inflruments  like  the  lyre,  celebrate  tiie  prailes  of  ibme,  and  rait 
againfl.  others.     Biod.  Sicul.  B.  Y. 

And  thofe  who  are  called  Bards,  are  their  oracles,  and  thefe  bards  are  poets 
who  fing  prailes  in  odes.     Pojidonius  ap.  AtheruFum,  B.  VI. 

f  Per  hscc  loca  (fpeaking  of  Gaul)  hominibus  paulatim  e.xcultis,  •nlguert f.udia. 
laudabilium  dodrinarum ;  inchoata  per  Bardos  &  Euhages  &  Druidas.  Et  Bardi 
quidem  fortia  virorum  illuilrium  fafta  heroicis  compolita  verfibus  cum  dulcibui 
lyrae  modulis  cantitarunt  Euhages  vero  fcrutantes  feriem  3c  lubiimia  natursepan- 
dere  conabantur.  Inter  hos,  Druids  ingeniis  celiiores,  ut  auiloritas  PythagorE 
decrevit,  ibdalitiis  adftriai  confortiis,  qusllionibus  altarum  occultarum<jue /erun-. 
crefli  funt;  Sc  defpeiftanies  hu.mana  pronuutiaruri;  ;;w;Ras  bnmortalw.  Ar&a^-  Ma-r- 
cellinas,  1.  x<.  cap.^. 
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doubtedly  made  a  part.  It  deferves  remark,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  the  Druidical  inftitution  firft  took  rife 
in  Britain,  and  pafled  from  thence  into  Gaul ;  fo  that  they 
who  afpired  to  be  thorough  mafters  of  that  learning  were 
wont  to  refort  to  Britain.  He  adds  too,  that  fuch  as  were 
to  be  initiated  among  the  Druids,  were  obliged  to  com- 
mit to  their  memory  a  great  number  of  verfes,  infomuch 
that  fome  employed  twenty  years  in  this  courfe  of  edu- 
cation; and  that  they  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  record 
thefe  poems  in  writing,  but  liicredly  handed  them  down 
by  tradition  from  race  to  race*. 

So  flrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations  to 
their  poetry  and  their  bards,  that  amidft  all  the  changes 
of  their  government  and  manners,  even  long  after  the 
order  of  the  Druids  was  extincl,  and  the  national  rehgion 
altered,  the  Bards  continued  to  flourifh;  not  as  a  fet  of 
ftrolling  fongfters,  hke  the  Greek  'Ao^oi  or  Raphfodilts,  in 
Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of  men  highly  refpecled 
in  the  flate,  and  fupported  by  a  public  eflablifhment.  We 
find  them,  according  to  the  teftimonies  of  Strabo  andDio- 
dorus,  before  the  age  of  Auguifus  Gasfar;  and  we  find  them 
remaining  under  the  fame  name,  and  exercifing  the  fame 
functions  as  of  old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, aimed  down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  both  thefe  countries,  every  Regulus  or  chief  had 
his  own  bard,  who  w  as  confidered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in 
his  court;  and  had  lands  affigned  him,  which  defcended 
to  his  family.  Of  the  honour  in  which  the  bards  were 
held,  many  inilances  occur  in  Oflian's  poems.  On  all 
important  occafions,  they  weie  the  amballadors  between 
contending  chiefs;  and  their  perfons  were  held  facred. 
*'  Cairbar  feared  to  llretch  his  iword  to  the  bards,  though 
•'  his  foul  was  dark.  Loofe  the  bards,  faid  his  brother 
*'  Cathmor,  they  are  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice 
*'  fiiail  be  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of  Temora 
«  have  failed." 

From  all  this,  the  Okie  tribes  clearly  appear  to  have 
been  addicled  in  io  high  a  degree  to  poetry,  and  to  have 
made  it  fo  much  their  ftudy  from  the  earlicll  times,  as  may 
remove  our  wonder  at  meeting  with  a  vein  of  higher  poeti- 
cal refinement  among  them,  than  was  at  firit  fight  to  have 

been 

■*  Via  Cxfar  dc  bcllo  Gall.  lib.  6 
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"been  expecled  among  nations,  whom  we  are  accuflomed 
to  call  barbarous.  Barbarity,  I  mult  obferve,  is  a  very 
tquivocal  term;  it  admits  of  many  different  forms  and  de- 
grees ;  and  though,  in  all  of  them,  it  excludes  polifhed 
manners,  it  is,  however,  not  inconllitent  with  generous 
fentiments  and  tender  affedions*.  What  degrees  of 
friendfliip,  love,  and  heroifm,  may  pofiibly  be  found  to 
prevail  in  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety,  no  one  can  fay.  A- 
Itonilhing  inftanccs  of  them  we  know,  from  hiftory,  have 
fometimes  appeared :  and  a  few  charafters  diftinguifhed 
by  thofe  high  qualities,  might  lay  a  foundation  for  a  fet 
of  manners  being  introduced  into  the  fongs  of  the  bards, 
more  refined,  it  is  probable,  and  exalted,  according  to 
the  ufual  poetical  licence,  than  the  real  manners  of  the 
country,  in  particular,  with  refped  to  heroifm;  the  great 
employment  of  the  Celtic  bards,  was  to  delineate  the  cha- 
raders,  and  ling  the  praifes  of  heroes.    So  Lucan : 

Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremptos, 
Laudibus  in  longum  vates  diffunditis  levum 
Plurima  fecuri  fudittis  carmina  Bardi. 

Pharf.  1.  I. 

Now  when  weconfider  a  college  or  order  of  men,  who, 
cultivating  poetry  throughout  a  long  feries  of  ages,  had 
their  imaginations  continually  employed  on  the  ideas  of 
heroifm;  who  had  all  the  poems  and  panegy ricks,  which 
were  compofed  by  their  predecefibrs,  handed  down  to 
3  B  them 

*  Surely  among  the  wild  Laplanders,  if  any  where,  barbarity  is  in  its  moft  per- 
fcift  ftate.  Yet  their  love  longs  which  Schefler  has  given  us  in  his  Lapponia,  are 
»  proof  that  natural  tendernel's  of  fentiment  may  be  found  in  a  country,  into  which 
•the  leaft  glimmering  of  fcience  has  ne\'er  penetrated.  To  moll  Englitb  readers 
thefe  fongs  are  well  known  by  the  elegant  tranllations  of  them  in  the  Spedator, 
K"  366  and  406.  I  (liall  fubjoin  Schetfer's  Latin  verfion  of  one  of  them,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  ilridly  literal. 

Sol,  clarilTimnm  enritte  lumen  in  paludem  Orra.  Si  enifus  in  fumma  picearum 
cacumina  fcirem  me  vifurum  Orra  pahidein,  in  ea  eniterer,  ut  viderem  inter  quos 
arnica,  mea  etfet  flores;  omnes  fufcinderem  frutices  ibi  enatos,  arones  ramos  prx- 
fecarein,  hos  virentes  ramos.  Curium  nubium  eflem  fecutus,  qmc  iter  iuum  ifti- 
tuunt  verfus  paludem  Orra,  fi  ad  te  volare  pofVem  alis,  cornicum  alis  Sed  mihi 
(defunt  alas,  alse  querqiiediilx  pedefque,  anferum  pedes  plantsve  bonx,  quae  defer- 
re  nie  valeant  ad  te.  Satis  expeftalti  diu,  per  tot  dies,  tot  dies  tuos  optimos,  ocu- 
lis  tuis  jucundilTimis,  corde  tuo  amiciffirao.  Qiiod  fi  longiflime  velles  efFugere,  ci.. 
to  tamen  te  confeqiierer.  Quid  firmius  validiuiVe  elTe  potell  quam  coniorti  nervi- 
catensve  ferrese,  qus  durilfime  ligant?  Sic  amor  contorquet  caput  nodrum,  mutat 
cogitationes  &  fentenlias.  »  Puerorum  voluntas,  voluntas  vtnti;  juvunum  cogita. 
tiones,  longre  cogitationes.  Quos  fi  audirem  omnes,  a  via,  a  via  juila  declinarem. 
IJnum  eft  confilinm  quod  capiam;  ita  fclo  viam  reiflioreju  me  reperlurum.  Schef- 
ftri  Lipponia,  Cap,  2j. 
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them  with  care ;  who  rivalled  and  endeavoured  to  oul- 
flrip  thole  who  had  gone  before  them,  each  in  the  cele- 
bration of  his  particular  hero;  is  it  not  natural  to  think, 
that  at  length  the  charader  of  a  hero  would  appear  in 
their  fongs  with  the  highell  luftre,  and  be  adorned  with 
qualities  truly  noble  ?  Some  of  the  qualities  indeed  which 
diftinguifhaFingal,  moderation,  humanity,  and  clemency, 
would  not  probably  be  the  firft  ideas  of  heroifm  occur- 
ring to  a  barbarous  people :  But  no  fooner  had  fuch  ideas 
begun  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  poets,  than,  as  the  hu- 
man mind  eafily  opens  to  the  native  reprefentations  of 
human  perfedlion,  they  would  be  feized  and  embraced ; 
they  would  enter  into  their  panegyricks;  they  would  af- 
ford materials  for  fucceeding  bards  to  work  upon,  and 
improve ;  they  would  contribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the 
pubhc  manners.  For  fuch  fongs  as  thefe,  famiUar  to  the 
Celtic  warriors  from  their  childhood,  and  throughout  their 
whole  life,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  their  principal  en- 
tertainment, muft  have  had  a  very  conliderable  influence 
in  propagating  among  them  real  manners  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  poetical;  and  in  forming  even  fuch  a 
hero  as  Fingal.  Efpecially  when  we  confider  that  a- 
mong  their  limited  objeds  of  ambition,  among  the  few 
advantages  which  in  a  lavage  ftate,  man  could  obtain  over 
man,  the  chief  was  Fame,  and  that  immortality  which 
they  expeded  to  receive  from  their  virtues  and  exploits, 
in  the  fongs  of  bards*. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  the  Celtic  poetry  and 
bards  in  general,  I  fliall  next  confider  the  particular  ad- 
vantages which  Offian  pofTefled.  He  appears  clearly  to 
have  hved  in  a  period  which  enjoyed  all  the  benefit  I  jufl 
now  mentioned  of  traditionary  poetry.  The  exploits  of 
Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  the  otlier  anceilors  of  P'ingal,  are 
fpoken  of  as  familiarly  known.  Ancient  bards  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to.  In  one  remarkable  pallage,  Oflian 
defcribes  himfelf  as  living  in  a  fort  of  claffical  age,  en- 
lightened by  the  memorials  of  former  times,  which  were 
conveyed  in  the  fongs  of  bards ;  and  points  at  a  period  of 

darknefs 

•  When  Edward  I.  conquered  Wales,  he  piit  to  death  all  the  Welch  bards.  This 
cruel  policy  plainly  fhews,  how  great  an  uitiuence  he  imagined  the  fongs  of  thelie 
bards  to  have  over  the  mindj  of  the  people;  and  of  what  nature  he  judged  that 
influence  to  be.  The  Welch  bards  were  of  the  fame  Celtic  race  with  the  Scottifh 
and  Irilh. 
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tlarknefs  and  ignorance  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of 
tradition.  "  His  words,"  fays  he,  "  came  only  by  halves 
"  to  our  ears;  they  were  dark  as  the  tales  of  other  times, 
"  before  the  light  of  the  long  arofe."  Ofiian,  himfclf, 
Tippears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  an  exqui- 
fite  fenfibility  of  heart ;  prone  to  that  tender  melancholy 
which  is  fo  often  an  attendant  on  great  genius;  and  fuf- 
ceptible  equally  of  ilrong  and  of  foft  emotions.  He  was 
not  only  a  profefled  bard,  educated  with  care,  as  we  may 
ealily  believe,  to  all  the  poetical  art  then  known,  and 
'conneded,  as  he  lliews  us  himfelf,  in  intimate  friendfhip 
with  the  other  contemporary  bards,  but  a  warrior  alfo ; 
and  the  fon  of  the  moft  renowned  hero  and  prince  of  his 
age.  This  formed  a  conjundion  of  circumflances,  un- 
commonly favourable  towards  exalting  the  imagination 
of  a  poet.  He  relates  expeditions  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged;  he  lings  of  battles  in  which  he  had  fought  and 
overcome ;  he  had  beheld  the  moft  illuftrious  fcencs  which 
that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of  heroifm  in  war,  and  mag- 
nificence in  peace.  For  however  rude  the  magnificence 
of  thofe  times  may  feem  to  us,  we  muft  remember  that 
all  ideas  of  magnificence  are  comparative;  and  that  the 
age  of  Fingal  was  an  ^ra  of  diftinguifhed  fplendor  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Fingal  reigned  over  a  confiderable 
territory ;  he  was  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of  the  Roman 
province;  he  was  ennobled  by  his  vi^oiies  and  great  ac- 
tions ;  and  was  in  all  refpects  a  perfonage  of  much  high- 
er dignity  than  any  of  the  Chieftains,  or  heads  of  Clans, 
who  lived  in  the  fame  country,  after  a  more  extenfive 
monarchy  was  eftabliflied. 

The  manners  of  Offian's  age,  fo  far  as  we  can  gather 
them  from  his  writings,  were  abundantly  favourable  to  a 
poetical  genius.  The  two  difpirited  vices,  to  which  Lon- 
ginus  imputes  the  decline  of  poetry,  covetoufnefs  and  ef- 
feminacy, were  as  yet  unknown.  The  cares  of  men 
were  few.  They  lived  a  roving  indolent  life  ;  hunting 
and  war  their  principal  employments ;  and  their  chief 
amufements,  the  mufic  of  bards  and  "  the  feail  of  fliells." 
The  great  objed:  purfued  by  heroic  fpirits,  was  "  to  re- 
•*  ceive  their  fame,"  that  is  to  become  worthy  of  being 
celebrated  in  the  fongs  of  bards ;  and  "  to  have  their 
"  name  oij  the  four  gray  ftones."  To  die,  unlamented  by 
3  B  ij  a  bard, 
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a  bard,  was  deemed  fo  great  a  misfortune,  as  even  to  dif^ 
tm'b  their  ghofts  in  another  IVate.  "  They  wander  in- 
♦'  thick  mifts  befide  the  reedy  lake  ;  but  never  fliall  they 
*'  rife,  without  the  fong,  to  the  dwelhng  of  whids."  Af- 
ter death,  they  expected  to  follow  employments  of  the 
fame  nature  with  thofe  which  had  amufed  them  on  earth ; 
to  fly  with  their  friends  on^  clouds,  to  purfue  airy  deer, 
and  to  liilen  to  their  praife  in  the  mouths  of  bards.  In 
fuch  times  as  thefe,  in  a  country  where  poetry  had  been 
fo  long  cultivated,  and  fo  highly  honoured,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  among  the  race  and  fuccellion  of  bards,  one  Ho- 
mer fliould  arife ;  a  man  who,  endowed  with  a  natural 
happy  genius,  favoured  by  peculiar  advantages  of  birth 
and  condition,  and  meeting  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  v;ith- 
a  variety  of  incidents  proper  to  fire  his  imagination-,  and 
to  touch  his  heart,  fhould  attain  a  degree  of  eminence  in, 
poetry,  worthy  todraw  the  admiration  of  more  refined  ages  ? 
The  compofitions  of  Oflian  are  fo  firongly  marked  with 
characters  of  antiquity,  that  although  there  were  no  ex- 
ternal proof  to  fupport  that  antiquity,  hardly  any  reader 
of  judgment  and  tafie,  could  hefitate  in  referring  them 
to  a  very  remote  asra.  There  are  four  great  ftages  through 
which  men  fucceffively  pais  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety. 
The  firfl;  and  earliefi;  is  the  fife  of  hunters ;  pafl:urage  fuc- 
ceeds  to  this,  as  the  ideas  of  property  begin  to  take  root; 
next  agriculture  ;  and  laflly,  commerce.  Throughout 
Ofiian's  poems,  we  plainly  find  ourfelves  in  the  firfl  of  thefe 
periods  of  fociety  ;  during  which,  hunting  was  the  chief 
employment  of  men,  and  the  principal  method  of  their 
procurhig  fubfiflence.  Pafturage  was  not  indeed  wholly 
unknown ;  for  we  hear  of  dividing  the  herd  in  the  cafe 
of  a  divorce;  but  the  allufions  to  herds  and  to  cattle  are 
not  many  ;  and  of  agriculture,  we  find  no  traces.  Na 
cities  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  territories  of  Fin- 
gal.  No  arts  are  mentioned  except  that  of  navigation  and  of 
working  in  iron*.  Every  thing  prefents  to  us  the  moll 
I  fimple 

•  Their  A;ill  in  iiuvigation  need  not  at  all  furprife  us.  Living  in  the  weftcrn 
iflauds,  along  the  coall,  or  in  a  country  which  is  every  where  interl'efled  -with 
arms  of  the  fea,  or.o  of  the  firll  objedls  of  their  attention,  from  the  eartiell  time, 
mud  have  been  how  to  traverfe  the  waters.  Hence  that  knowledge  of  the  ftars, 
lb  neceiVary  for  guiding  them  by  night,  of  which  we  find  feveral  traces  in  Oflian's 
,  works;  particularly  in  the  beautiful  defci  iption  of  Cathmor's  lliicld,  in  the  feventh 
b«ok  of  Temora.     Among  all  il^e  northern  raaritlnie  nations,  navigatiou  was  very 

early 
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fimple  and  unimproved  manners.  At  their  feads,  the  he- 
roes prepared  their  own  repafl: ;  tliey  fat  round  the  light  of 
the  burning  oak  ;  the  wind  hfted  their  locks,  and  whif- 
tled  through  their  open  halls.  Whatever  was  beyond 
the  necellaries  of  life  was  known  to  them  only  as  the  fpoil 
of  the  Roman  province  ;  "  the  gold  of  the  llranger  ;  the 
*'  hghts  of  the  llranger;  the  fteeds  of  the  llranger;  the 
"  children  of  the  rein." 

This  reprefentation  of  OlTian's  times,  mud  drike  us  the 
more,  as  genuine  and  authentick,  when  it  is  compared 
tvith  a  poem  of  later  date,  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
prefervcd  in  one  of  his  notes.  It  is  that  wherein  five  bards 
are  reprefented  as  paffing  the  evening  in  the  houfe  of  a 
chief,  and  each  of  them  feparately  giving  his  defcriptiort 
of  the  night.  The  night  l<:enery  is  beautiful;  and  the 
author  has  plainly  imitated  the  dyle  and  manner  of 
Offian  :  But  he  has  allowed  fome  images  to  appear  which 
betray  a  later  period  of  ibciety.  For  we  meet  with  win- 
dows clapping,  the  herds  of  goats  and  cows  feeking  fliel- 
ter,  the  iliepherd  wandering,  corn  on  the  plain,  and  the 
\vakeful  hind  rebuilding  the  fliocks  of  corn  Vvhich  had 
been  overturned  by  the  temped.  Whereas,  in  Oflian's 
works,  from  beginning  to  end,  all  is  confident ;  no  mo- 
dern allufion  drops  from  him  ;  but  every  where,  the  fame 
■  face  of  rude  nature  appears  ;  a  country  wholly  unculti- 
vated, thinly  inhabited,  and  recently  peopled.  The  grafs 
of  the  rock,  the  flower  of  the  heath,  the  thidle  with  its 
beard,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  landfcapes.  "  The 
defart,"  fays  Fingal,  "  is  enough  to  me,  with  all  its  woods, 
"  and  deer." 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  tranfadlions,  is  no  wider  than 
fuits  fuch  an  age  :  Nor  any  greater  diverfity  introduced 
into  characters,  than  the  events  of  that  period  would 
naturally  difplay.  Valour  and  bodily  drength  are  the 
admired  qualities.  Contentions  arife,  as  is  ufual  among 
favage  nations,  from  the  flighied  caufes.    To  be  adronted 

at 

early  ftudied.  Piratical  incvH-fions  were  the  d\ief  means  tliey  employed  for  ac- 
quiring booty;  and  were  among  the  rirll  exploits  which  diftingiiillied  them  in  tlie 
v-'ovld.  Even  the  iavage  Americans  were  at  tlieir  tirll  dil'covery  found  to  pofTeis  th« 
moft  iurpriiing  fkill  and  dexterity  in  navigating  their  imraenle  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  delcription  of  Cuchulliu's  chariot,"in  the  lirll  book  of  Fingal,  has  been  oh- 
je(f^ed  to  by  fome,  as  reprefenting  greater  magnificence  than  is  conliftent  with  the 
fuppofed  poverty  of  that  age.  J'.ut  this  chariot  is  plainly  only  a  hcrl'e-iitter;  and 
the  gems  mentioned  in  the  delcription,  are  nootlier  than  the  ihining  Hones  or  pe{> 
bles,  known  to  be  frequently  fowid  along  the  weit^rj)^  coait  of  Sc^n-yjMi, 
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at  a  tournament,  or  to  be  omitted  in  the  invitation  to  d. 
feafl,  kindles  a  war.  Women  are  often  carried  away  by 
force  ;  and  the  whole  tribe,  as  in  the  Homeric  times,  rife 
to  avenge  the  wrong.  The  heroes  fliow  rcfmemerit  of 
fentiment,  indeed,  on  feveral  occafions,  but  none  of  man- 
ners. They  fpsak  of  their  paft  acTiions  with  freedom, 
boaft  of  their  exploits,  and  ling  their  own  praife.  In  their 
battles,  it  is  evident  that  drums,  trumpets,  or  bagpipes, 
were  not  known  or  ufed.  They  had  no  expedient  for 
giving  the  military  alarms  but  linking  a  fliicld,  or  raifing 
a  loud  cry.  And  hence  the  loud  and  terrible  voice  of 
Fingal  is  often  mentioned,  as  a  necelTary  qualification  of 
a  great  general,  like  the  /3o«u«v«9of  Mi^Aaof  of  Homer.  Of 
military  difcipline  or  Ikill,  they  appear  to  have  been  en- 
tirely deftitute.  Their  armies  feem  not  to  have  been  nu- 
merous;  their  battles  were  diforderly;  and  terminated, 
for  the  moft  part,  by  a  perfonal  combat,  or  wreflling  of 
the  two  chiefs ;  after  which,  "  the  bard  fung  the  fong  of 
"  of  peace,  and  the  battle  ceafed  along  the  field." 

The  manner  of  compofition  bears  all  the  marks  of  the 
greateil  antiquity.  No  artful  tranfitions  ;  nor  full  and 
extended  connection  of  parts;  fuch  as  we  find  among  the 
poets  of  later  times,  when  order  and  regularity  of  com- 
pofition were  more  ftudied  and  known  ;  but  a  ftyle  al- 
ways  rapid  and  vehement  ;  in  narration  concife  even  to 
abruptnefs,  and  leaving  feveral  circumftances  to  be  fup- 
^lied  by  the  reader's  imagination.  The  lan^wage  has  all 
that  figurative  cafi,  which,  as  I  before  flicwed,  partly  a 
glowing  and  undifciplined  imagination,  partly  the  lleri- 
lity  of  language  and  the  want  of  proper  terms,  have  al- 
ways introduced  into  the  early  fpeech  of  nations  ;  and,  in 
feveral  refpeccs,  it  carries  a  remarkable  refemblance  to 
the  ftyle  of  the  Old  Teftament.  It  deferves  particular 
notice,  as  one  of  the  molt  genuine  and  dccifive  characters 
of  antiquity,  that  very  few  general  terms  or  abilracf  ideas, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  coliedion  of  Oflian's 
works.  Tlie  ideas  of  men,  at  firft,  were  all  particular. 
'I'hey  had  not  words  to  exprcfs  general  conceptions.  Thefe 
were  the  confequence  of  more  profound  retleclion,  and 
longer  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thought  and  of  fpeech. 
Olfian,  accordingly,  almolt  never  exprefies  himfelf  in 
the  abllrad.  His  ideas  extended  little  farther  than  to  the 
objects 
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ob)ccls  he  faw  around  him.  A  public,  a  community, 
the  univerfe,  were  conceptions  bejond  his  fphere.  Eveq 
a  mountain,  a  fea,  or  a  lake,  which  he  has  occafion  to 
mention,  though  only  in  a  hmilie,  are  for  the  moft  part 
particularized  ;  it  is  the  hill  of  Cromla,  the  llorm  of  the 
fea  of  Malmor,  or  the  reeds  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  A  mode 
ofexprcllion,  which,  whilft  it  is  characleriilical  of  ancient 
ages,  is  at  the  fame  time  highly  favourable  to  delcriptive 
poetry.  For  the  fame  reafons,  perfoniiication  is  a  poeti- 
cal figure  not  very  common  with  OlTian.  Inanimate  ob- 
jects, fach  as  winds,  trees,  flowers,  he  fornetimes  perfo- 
nifies  with  great  beauty.  But  the  perfonifications  which 
are  fo  tamiliar  to  later  poets  of  Fame,  Tune,  Terror,  Vir- 
tue, and  the  reft  of  that  clafs,  were  unknown  to  our  Cel- 
tic bard.  Thefe  were  modes  of  conception  too  abilra6t 
for  his  age. 

All  thefe  are  marks  fo  undoubted,  and  fome  of  them 
too,  fo  nice  and  delicate,  of  the  moft  early  times,  as  put 
the  high. antiquity  of  thefe  poems  out  of  queilion.  Efpe- 
cially  when  v/e  confider,  that  if  there  had  been  any  im- 
poilure  in  this  cafe,  it  mull  have  been  contrived  and  ex- 
ecuted in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  ;  as,  up  to  this  period,  both  by  manufcripts, 
and  by  the  tertimony  of  a  multitude  of  living  witnelles, 
concerning  the  uncontrovertible  tradition  of  thefe  poems, 
they  can  clearly  be  traced.  Now,  this  is  a  period  when 
that  country  enjoyed  no  advantages  for  a  compolition  of 
this  kind,  Vv'hich  it  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  enjoyed 
in  as  great,  if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  a  thoufand  years 
before.  To  fuppofe  that  two  or  three  hundred  years  a- 
go,  when  we  well  knov/  the  Highlands  to  have  been  in 
a  ftate  of  grofs  ignorance  and  barbarity,  there  fliould  have 
ai-ifen  in  that  country  a  poet,  of  fuch  exquifite  genius, 
and  of  fuch  deep  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  hillory, 
as  to  diveil  himfelfof  the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  own 
age,  and  to  give  us  a  juft  and  natural  picture  of  a  ftate  of 
fociety  ancienter  by  a  thoufand  years ;  one  who  could 
fupport  this  counterfeited  antiquity  through  fuch  a  large 
colled>.ion  of  poems,  v/ithout  the  leail  inconfiftency  ;  and 
who,  pofiefied  of  all  this  genius  and  art,  had  at  the  fame 
time  the  felf-denial  of  concealing  himfelf,  and  of  afcrib- 
ing  his  own  works  to  an  antiquated  bard,  without  the 

impofture 
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iiTipofture  being  detededj  is  afuppofition  that  tranfcends 
all  bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  belidts,  two  other  circumflances  to  be  at- 
tended to,  flill  of  greater  weight,  if  pofilble,  againft  th)s 
hypothefis.  One  is,  the  total  abfence  of  rehgious  ideas 
from  this  Vv^ork ;  for  which  the  tranllator  has,  in  his  pre- 
face, given  a  very  probable  account,  on  the  footing  of  its 
being  the  work  of  Oilian.  The  druidical  fuperllition  was, 
rn  the  days  of  Offian,  on  the  point  of  its  final  extinftion  ; 
and  for  particular  reafons,  odious  to  the  family  of  Fingal; 
whilfl  the  Chrirtian  faith  was  not  yet  ellabliflied.  But 
fcad  it  been  the  work  of  one,  to  whom  the  ideas  of  Chrif- 
tianity  were  familiar  from  his  infancy  ;  and  who  had  fu- 
peraxlded  to  them  alfo  the  bigotted  fuperftition  of  a  dark 
age  and  country  ;  it  is  impbllible  but  in  fome  paflTage  or 
other,  the  traces  of  them  would  have  appeared.  The 
other  circumllance  is,  the  entire  filence  which  reigns  with 
•refped  to  all  the  great  clans  or  families,  which  are  now 
cftabliihed  in  the  Highlands.  The  origin  of  thefe  feverai 
clans  is  known  to  be  very  ancient :  And  it  is  as  welj 
known,  that  there  is  no  paffion  by  which  a  native  High- 
lander is  mo-re  difhinguiflied,  than  by  attachment  to  his 
clan,  and  jealoufy  for  its  honour.  That  a  Highland  bard, 
in  forging  a  work  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  his  country, 
thould  have  inferted  no  circumitance  which  pointed  out 
the  life  of  his  own  clan,  which  afcertained  its  antiquity, 
or  increafed  its  glory,  is  of  all  fuppolitions  that  can  be 
formed,  the  moil  improbable  ;  and  the  filence  on  this  head 
f^inounts  to  a  demonfiration  that  the  author  lived  before 
iiuy  of  the  prefent  great  clans  were  formed  or  known. 

Aifuming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certain,  that 
the  poems  i;ow  under  confideration,  are  genuine  vener- 
iible  monuments  of  very  remote  antiquity  ;  I  proceed  to 
make  fome  remarks  upon  their  general  fpirit  and  firain. 
The  two  great  charderillics  of  Offian's  poetry  are,  tend- 
ernefs  and  fublimity.  It  breathes  nothing  of  the  gay  and 
cheerful  kind;  an  air  of  folemnity  and  fcrioufnefs  is  dif- 
fuied  over  the  whole.  Ofilan  is  perhaps  the  only  poet 
who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  hlmfelf  down  into  the  light  and 
amufing  llrain  ;  which  I  readily  admit  to  be  no  fmall  dif- 
advantage  to  him,  with  the  bulk  of  readers.  He  moves 
^)crpctually  in  the  high  region  of  the  grand  and  the  pa- 

thetick. 
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thetick.  One  key  note  is  ftruck  at  the  beginning,  and 
fupported  to  the  end  ;  nor  is  any  ornament  introduced 
but  what  is  perfedly  concordant  with  the  general  tone  or 
melody.  The  events  recorded,  arc  all  ierious  and  grave; 
the  fcenery  throughout,  wild  and  romantic.  The  extend- 
ed heath  by  the  lea  iliore  ;  the  mountain  fliaded  with  mifl; 
the  torrent  milling  through  a  fohtary  valley  ;  the  fcatter- 
ed  oaks,  and  the  tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  withmols; 
all  produce  a  folcmn  attention  in  the  mind,  and  prepare 
it  for  great  and  extraordinary  events.  We  find  not  in 
Oflian,  an  imagination  that  fports  itfelf,  and  drefles  out 
gay  trifles  to  pleafe  the  fancy.  His  poetry,  more  perhaps 
than  that  of  any  other  writer,  defervcs  to  be  ftyled,  7/)<? 
Poetry  of  the  Heart.  It  is  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble 
fentiments,  and  with  fubhme  and  tender  paflions ;  a  heart 
that  glows,  and  kindles  the  fancy;  a  heart  that  is  full,  and 
pours  itfelf  forth.  Oflian  did  not  write,  like  modern  poets, 
to  pleafe  readers  and  critics.  He  fung  from  the  love  of 
poetry  and  fong.  His  delight  was  to  think  of  the  heroes 
among  whom  he  had  flourillied ;  to  recall  the  aifeding 
incidents  of  his  life;  to  dwell  upon  his  pall  wars  and 
loves  and  friendlhips ;  till,  as  he  exprelfes  it  himfelf,  "  there 
*'  comes  a  voice  to  Offian  and  awakes  his  foul.  It  is  the 
"  voice  of  years  that  are  gone  ;  they  roll  before  me  with 
"  all  their  deeds ;"  and  under  this  true  poetic  infpiration, 
giving  vent  to  his  genius,  no  wonder  we  ihould  fo  often 
hear,  and  acknowledge  in  his  flrains,  the  powerful  and 
ever-pleafing  voice  of  nature. 

-Arte,  natura  potentior  omni. — 


Eft  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calefcimus  illo. 

It  is  necelTary  here  to  obferve,  that  the  beauties  of  Of- 
lian's  writings  cannot  be  felt  by  thofe  who  have  given 
them  only  a  fingle  or  a  hafty  perufal.  His  manner  is  fo 
different  from  that  of  the  poets,  to  whom  we  are  moll:  ac- 
cuftomed ;  his  ftyle  is  fo  concife,  and  fo  much  crowded 
with  imagery  ;  the  mind  is  kept  at  fuch  a  ftretch  in  ac- 
companying the  author  ;  that  an  ordinary  reader  is  at  firll 
apt  to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued,  rather  than  pleafed.  His 
poems  require  to  be  taken  up  at  intervals,  and  to  be  fre- 
quently reviewed ;  and  then  it  is  impolTible  but  his  beau- 
ties muft  open  to  every  reader  who  is  capable  of  fenfibili- 
3G  ty. 
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ty.  Thofe  who  have  the  higheft  degree  of  it,  will  rehfh^ 
them  the  moll. 

As  Homer  is  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one  whofe  man- 
ner, and  whofe  times  come  the  neareft  to  Offian's,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  run  a  parallel  in  fome  inftances  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Celtic  bard.  For  though  Homer  lived 
more  than  a  thoufand  years  before  Offian,  it  is  not  from 
the  age  of  the  world,  but  from  the  ftate  of  foeiety,  that 
we  are  to  judge  of  refembling  times.  The  Greek  has,  in 
feveral  points,  a  manifefl  fuperiority.  He  introduces  a 
greater  variety  of  incidents ;  he  poflefles  a  larger  compafs 
of  ideas ;  has  more  diverfity  in  his  characters  ;  and  a  much 
deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  in  any  of  thefe  particulars,  Offian  could  equal 
Homer.  For  Homer  lived  in  a  country  where  foeiety 
w^as  much  farther  advanced  ;  he  had  beheld  many  more 
objecls ;  cities  built  and  flowrifliing  ;  laws  inftituted  ;  or- 
der, difcipline,  and  arts  begun.  His  jfield  of  obfervation 
was  much  larger  and  more  fplendid ;  his  knowledge,  of 
courfe,  more  extenfive  ;  his  mind  alio,  it  Ihall  be  granted, 
more  penetrating.  But,  if  Offian's  ideas  and  objeds  be 
lefs  diverfified  than  thofe  of  Homer,  they  are  all,  however, 
of  the  kind  fitted  for  poetry  :  The  bravery  and  generofi- 
ty  of  heroes,  the  tendernefs  of  lovers,  the  attachments  of 
friends,  parents,  and  children.  In  a  rude  age  and  coun- 
try, though  the  events  that  happen  be  few,  the  undiffi- 
pated  mind  broods  over  them  more  ;  they  ftrike  the  ima- 
gination, and  fire  the  paffions  in  a  higher  degree  ;  and  of 
confequence  become  happier  materials  to  a  poetical  ge- 
nius, than  the  fame  events  when  fcattered  through  th© 
■wide  circle  of  more  varied  aftion,  and  cultivated  life. 

Homer  is  a  more  cheerful  and  fprightly  poet  than  Of- 
fian. You  difcern  in  him  all  the  Greek  vivacity  ;  where- 
as Offian  uniformly  maintains  the  gravity  and  folemnity 
of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  too  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  different  lituations  in  which  they 
lived,  partly  perfonal,  and  partly  national.  Olhan  had 
furvived  all  his  friends,  and  was  difpofed  to  melancholy 
by  the  incidents  of  his  hfe.  But  beiides  this,  cheerful- 
nefs  is  one  of  the  many  bleffings  which  we  owe  to  formed 
foeiety.  The  folitary  wild  ftate  is  always  a  ferious  one. 
Bating  the  fudden  and  violent  burll:>  of  mirth,  which 
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fometimes  break  forth  at  their  dances  and  feails ;  the  fa- 
vage  American  tribes  have  been  noted  by  all  travellers 
for  their  gravity  and  taciturnity.  Somewhat  of  this  taci- 
turnity may  be  alfo  remarked  in  Oflian.  On  all  occa- 
lions  he  is  frugal  of  his  words ;  and  never  gives  you  more 
of  an  image  or  a  defcription,  than  is  jull  fufficient  to  place 
it  before  you  in  one  clear  point  of  view.  It  is  a  blaze  of 
lightning,  which  flallies  and  vaniflies.  Homer  is  more  ex- 
tended in  his  defcriptions;  and  fills  them  up  with  a  great- 
er variety  of  circumftances.  Both  the  poets  are  drama- 
tic ;  that  is,  they  introduce  their  perfonages  frequently 
fpeaking  before  us.  But  Offian  is  concife  and  rapid  in  his 
fpeeches,  as  he  is  in  every  other  thing.  Homer,  with  the 
Greek  vivacity,  had  alfo  fome  portion  of  the  Greek  loqua- 
city. His  fpeeches  indeed  are  highly  charaderiftical ;  and 
to  them  we  are  much  indebted  for  that  admirable  difplay 
he  has  given  of  human  nature.  Yet  if  he  be  tedious  any 
where,  it  is  in  thefe  ■  fome  of  them  trifling  and  fome  of 
them  plainly  unfeafonable.  Both  poets  are  eminently  fub- 
lime ;  but  a  difference  may  be  remarked  in  the  fpecies  of 
their  fublimity.  Homer's  fublimity  is  accompanied  with 
more  impetuolity  and  fire  ;  Oflian's  with  more  of  a  folemn 
and  awful  grandeur.  Homer  hurries  you  along ;  Oflian  ele- 
vates, and  fixes  you  in  afl:onilhment.  Homer  is  mofl:  fub- 
lime  in  actions  and  battles ;  OflTian,  in  defcription  and 
fentiment.  In  the  pathetick,  Homer,  when  he  chufes  to 
exert  it,  has  great  power ;  but  Oflian  exerts  that  power 
much  oftener,  and  has  the  character  of  tendernefs  far 
more  deeply  imprinted  on  his  works.  No  poet  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  feize  and  melt  the  heart.  With  regard  to  digni- 
ty of  fentiment,  the  pre-eminence  mufl:  clearly  be  given 
to  Oflian.  This  is  indeed  a  furprifing  circumftance,  that 
in  point  of  humanity,  magnanimity,  virtuous  feelings  of 
every  kind,  our  rude  Celtic  bard  fhould  be  diftinguifhed 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  not  only  the  heroes  of  Homer,  but 
even  thofe  of  the  polite  and  refined  Virgil,  are  left  ftir 
behind  by  thofe  of  Oflian. 

After  thefe  general  obfervations  on  the  genius  and  fpi- 
rit  of  our  author,  I  now  proceed  to  a  nearer  view,  and 
more  accurate  examination  of  his  works:  and  as  Fingal 
is  the  firfl  great  poem  in  this  colledlion,  it  is  proper  to  be- 
gin with  it.  To  refufe  the  title  of  an  epic  poem  to  Fin- 
3  C  ij  gal. 
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gal,  becaiife  is  it  not  in  every  little  particular,  exaclly 
conformable  to  the  pradice  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  were 
the  mere  fqueamifhnefs  and  pedantry  of  criticifm.  Exa- 
mined even  according  to  Ariftotle's  rules,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  all  the  ellential  requifites  of  a  true  and  regular 
epic ;  and  to  have  feveral  of  them  in  fo  high  a  degree,  as 
at  firft  view  to  raife  oar  aftoniflmient  on  finding  Ollian's 
compofition  fo  agreeable  to  rules  of  which  he  was  entirely 
ignorant.  But  our  aftonifhment  will  ceafe,  when  we  con- 
iider  from  what  fource  Ariftotle  drew  thofe  rules.  Ho- 
mer knew  no  more  of  the  laws  of  criticifm  than  Offian. 
But  guided  by  nature,  he  compofed  in  verfe  a  regular 
flory,  founded  on  heroic  actions,  which  all  pofterity  ad- 
mired. Ariftotle,  with  great  fagacity  and  penetration, 
traced  the  caufes  of  this  general  admiration.  He  obferv- 
ed  what  it  was  in  Homer's  compofition,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  ftory,  which  gave  it  fuch  power  to  pleafe;  from 
this  obfervation  he  deduced  the  rules  which  poets  ought 
to  follow,  who  would  write  and  pleafe  like  Homer;  and 
to  a  compofition  formed  according  to  fuch  rules,  he  gave 
the  name  of  an  epic  poem.  Hence  his  whole  fyftem  arofe. 
Ariftotle  ftudied  nature  in  Homer.  Homer  and  Oflian 
both  wrote  from  nature.  No  wonder  that  among  all  the 
three,  there  ftiould  be  fuch  agreement  and  conformity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Ariftotle  concern- 
ing an  epic  poem,  are  thefe :  That  the  adion  which  is  the 
ground  work  of  the  poem,  fliould  be  one,  complete,  and 
great;  that  it  fliould  be  feigned,  not  merely  hiftorical; 
that  it  fiiould  be  enlivened  with  charadlers  and  manners; 
and  hightened  by  the  marvellous. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  thefe,  it  may  perhaps  be 
aflvcd,  what  is  the  moral  of  Fingal?  For,  according  to  M. 
BoflTu,  an  epic  poem  is  no  other  than  an  allegory  contriv- 
ed to  illuftrate  fome  moral  truth.  The  poet,  fays  this 
critic,  muft  begin  with  fixing  on  fome  maxim,  or  inftruc- 
tion,  v/hich  he  intends  to  inculcate  on  mankind.  He  next 
forms  a  fable,  like  one  of  ^fop's,  wholly  with  a  view  to 
the  moral;  and  having  thus  fettled  and  arranged  his  plan, 
he  then  looks  into  traditionary  hiftory  for  names  and  inci- 
dents, to  give  his  fable  fome  air  of  probabihty.  Never 
did  a  more  frigid,  pedantic  notion,  enter  into  the  mind 
of  a  critic.  We  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  he  who  fiiould 
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compofe  an  epic  poem  after  this  manner,  who  niould 
lirft  lay  down  a  moral  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had 
thought  of  his  perfonages  and  actors,  might  dehver  indeed 
very  found  inftrudion,  but  would  find  few  readers.  There 
cannot  be  the  lead  doubt  that  the  firft  object:  which  ftrikes 
an  epic  poet,  which  fires  his  genius,  and  gives  him  any 
idea  of  his  work,  is  the  adion  or  fubjecT.  he  is  to  celebrate. 
Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  fubjed  a  poet  can  chufe  for 
fuch  a  work,  but  will  afford  fome  general  moral  inftruc- 
tion.  An  epic  poem  is  by  its  nature  one  of  the  moft  mo- 
ral of  all  poetical  compofitions :  But  its  moral  tendency  is 
by  no  means  to  be  limited  to  fome  common-place  maxim, 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  fi;ory.  It  arifes  from  the 
admiration  of  heroic  actions,  which  fuch  a  compofition  is 
peculiarly  calculated  to  produce;  from  the  virtuous  emo- 
tions which  the  charaders  and  incidents  raife,  whilil  we 
read  it;  from  the  happy  imprefliion  which  all  the  parts fe- 
parately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken  together,  leave  upon 
the  mind.  However,  if  a  general  moral  be  ftill  infilled 
on,  Fingal  obvioully  furniflies  one,  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  other  poet,  viz.  That  Wifdom  and  Bravery  always 
triumph  over  brutal  force;  or  another  nobler  ftill :  That 
the  moll  complete  vidory  over  an  enemy  is  obtained  by 
that  moderation  and  generofity  which  convert  him  into  a 
friend. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  adion,  which,  of  all  Ariftotle's 
rules,  is  the  chief  and  mofi:  material,  is  fo  llridly  pre- 
ferved  in  Fingal,  that  it  muft  be  perceived  by  every  read- 
er. It  is  a  more  complete  unity  than  what  arifes  from 
relating  the  adions  of  one  man,  which  the  Greek  critic 
juftly  cenfures  as  imperfed  ;  it  is  the  unity  of  one  enter- 
prife,  the  dehverance  of  Ireland  from  the  invafiori  of 
Swaran  :  An  enterprife,  which  has  furely  the  full  heroic 
dignity.  All  the  incidents  recorded  bear  a  conftant  re- 
ference to  one  end  ;  no  double  plot  is  carried  on  ;  but 
the  parts  unite  into  a  regular  whole  :  And  as  the  adion 
is  one  and  great,  fo  it  is  an  entire  or  complete  adion. 
For  we  find  as  the  critic  farther  requires,  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end;  a  nodus,  or  intrigue  in  the  poem; 
difficulties  occurring  through  Cuchullin's  rafimefs  and 
bad  fuccefs  ;  thofe  difficulties  gradually  furmounted  ; 
and  at  laft  the  work  conduded  to  that  happy  conclufion 

which 
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which  is  held  eflential  to  epic  poetry.  Unity  is  indeed  ;  \ 
obferved  with  greater  exadnefs  in  Fingal,  than  in  almoft 
any  other  epic  compofition.  For  not  only  is  unity  of] 
fubjed  maintained,  but  that  of  time  and  place  alfo.  The 
Autumn  is  clearly  pointed  out  as  the  feafon  of  the  adion : 
and  from  beginning  to  end  the  fcene  is  never  fliifted  from 
the  heath  of  Lena,  along  the  fea-fhore.  The  duration 
of  the  adion  in  Fingal,  is  much  Ihorter  than  in  the  Iliad 
or  ^neid.  But  fure,  there  may  be  lliorter  as  well  as 
longer  heroic  poems ;  and  if  the  authority  of  Ariftotle 
"be  alfo  required  for  this,  he  fays  exprefsly  that  the  epic 
compofition  is  indefinite  as  to  the  time  of  its  duration. 
Accordingly  the  adion  of  the  Iliad  lafts  only  forty-fe- 
ven  days,  whilft  that  of  the  ^neid  is  continued  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there  reigns  that 
grandeur  of  fentiment,  ftyle,  and  imagery,  which  ought 
ever  to  diftinguifh  this  high  fpecies  of  poetry.  The  llory 
is  conducted  with  no  fmall  art.  The  poet  goes  not  back 
to  a  tedious  recital  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Swa- 
ran  ;  but  haftening  to  the  main  adion,  he  falls  in  exad- 
ly,  by  a  moft  happy  coincidence  of  thought,  with  th^ 
ride  of  Horace. 

Semper  ad  eventum  feftinat,  &  in  medias  res, 

Non  fecus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit — 

Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ova. 

De  Arte  Poet^ 

He  invokes  no  mufe,  for  he  acknowledged  none  ;  but 
his  occafional  addrelfes  to  Malvina,  have  a  finer  effect 
than  the  invocation  of  any  mufe.  He  fets  out  with  no 
formal  propofition  of  his  fubjed ;  but  the  fubjed  natu- 
rally and  eafily  unfolds  itfelf ;  the  poem  opening  in  an 
animated  manner,  with  the  fituation  of  CuchuUin,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  fcout  who  informs  him  of  Swaran's  land- 
ing. Mention  is  prefently  made  of  Fingal,  and  of  the 
expeded  afliftance  from  the  fliips  of  the  lonely  ille,  in 
order  to  give  further  light  to  the  fubjed.  For  the  poet 
often  Ihows  his  addrefs  in  gradually  preparing  us  for  the 
events  he  is  to  introduce ;  and  in  particular  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  appearance  of  Fingal,  the  previous  expeda- 
tions,  that  are  raifed,  and  the  extreme  magnificence  fully 
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anfwering  thefe  expedations,  with  which  the  hero  is  at 
iength  prefented  to  us,  are  all  worked  up  with  fuch  fkill- 
ful  condudl  as  would  do  honour  to  any  poet  of  the  moft 
refined  times.  Homer's  art  in  magnifying  the  charadler 
of  Achilles  has  been  univerfally  admired.  Offian  certainly 
fliows  no  lefs  art  in  aggrandizing  Fingal.  Nothing  could 
be  more  happily  imagined  for  this  purpofe  than  the  whole 
management  of  the  laft  battle,  wherein  Gaul  the  fon  of 
I;  Morni,  had  befought  Fingal  to  retire,  and  to  leave  him 
f  and  his  other  chiefs  the  honour  of  the  day.  The  generofi- 
j  ty  of  the  king  in  agreeing  to  this  propolal ;  the  majefty 
.  with  which  he  retreats  to  the  hill,  from  whence  he  was 
to  behold  the  engagement,  attended  by  his  bards,  and 
waving  the  lightning  of  his  fword  ;  his  perceiving  the 
chiefs  overpowered  by  numbers,  but  from  unwillingnefs 
to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  of  viftory  by  coming  in  per- 
fon  to  their  affiftance,  firil  fending  Ullin,  the  bard,  to 
animate  their  courage  ;  and  at  laft,  when  the  danger 
becomes  more  preffing,  his  riling  in  his  might,  and  inter- 
pofmg,  like  a  divinity,  to  decide  the  doubtful  fate  of  the 
day  ;  are  all  circumftances  contrived  with  fo  much  art  as 
plainly  difcover  the  Celtic  bards  to  have  been  not  un- 
pradifed  in  heroic  poetry. 

The  ftory  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad  is  in  it- 
felf  as  iimple  as  that  of  Fingal.  A  quarrel  arifes  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  concerning  a  female  Have ;  on 
which,  Achilles,  apprehending  himlelf  to  be  injured, 
withdraws  his  affiftance  from  the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks  fall  into  great  diftrefs,  and  befeech  him  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  them.  He  refufes  to  fight  for  them  in  perfon,  but 
fends  his  friend  Patroclus;  and  upon  his  being  llain,  goes 
forth  to  revenge  his  death,  and  kills  Heclor.  Thefubjedlof 
Fingal  is  this :  Swaran  comes  to  invade  Ireland  :  CuchuUin, 
the  guardian  of  the  young  king,  had  applied  for  afliftance 
to  Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Scotland. 
But  before  Fingal's  arrival,  he  is  hurried  by  rafli  counfel 
to  encounter  Swaran.  He  is  defeated  ;  he  retreats  ;  and 
defponds.  Fingal  arrives  in  this  conjundure.  The  bat- 
tle is  for  fome  time  dubious ;  but  in  the  end  he  conquers 
Swaran  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  Swaran's  being  the 
brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had  once  laved  his  life,  makes 
him  difmifs  him  honourably.   Homer,  it  is  true,  has  filled 
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up  his  ftoiy  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  particulars 
than  Offian ;  and  in  this  has  fliown  a  compafs  of  inven-  I 
tion  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other  poet.  But  it  muft  not 
be  forgotten,  that  though  Homer  be  more  circumftan- 
tial,  his  incidents,  however,  are  lefs  diverfified  in  kind 
than  thofe  of  Oflian.  War  and  bloodflied  reign  through- 
out the  IHad  ;  and  notwithftanding  all  the  fertihty  of 
Homer's  invention,  there  is  fo  much  uniformity  in  his 
fubjects,  that  there  are  few  readers,  who  before  the  cloi'e, 
are  not  tired  of  perpetual  fighting.  Whereas  in  Offian, 
the  mind  is  relieved  by  a  more  agreeable  diverlity. 
There  is  a  finer  mixture  of  war  and  heroifm,  with  love 
and  friendfnip,  of  martial,  with  tender  fcenes,  than  is  to 
be  met  with,  perhaps,  in  any  other  poet.  The  epifodes 
too,  have  great  propriety  :  as  natural,  and  proper  to  that 
age  and  country  :  confiding  of  the  fongs  of  bards,  which 
are  known  to  have  been  the  great  entertainment  of  the 
Celtic  heroes  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace.  Thefe  fongs  are 
not  introduced  at  random  ;  if  you  except  the  epifode  of 
Duchomar  and  Morna,  in  the  firft;  book,  which  though 
beautiful,  is  more  unartful,  than  any  of  the  reli  ;  they 
have  always  fome  particular  relation  to  the  a6tor  who  is 
interefted,  or  to  the  events  which  are  going  on;  and, 
whilft  they  vary  the  fcene,  they  preferve  afufficient  con- 
nexion with  the  main  fubject,  by  the  fitnefs  and  pro- 
priety of  their  introdudion. 

As  Fingal's  love  to  Agandecca,  influences  fome  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  poem,  particularly  the  honourable  dif- 
miffion  of  Swaran  at  the  end  ;  it  was  neceflTary  that  we 
iliould  be  let  into  this  part  of  the  liero's  ilory.  But  as  it 
lay  without  the  compafs  of  the  prefent  adion,  it  could 
be  regularly  introduced  no  where,  except  in  an  epifode. 
Accordingly  tlic  poet,  with  as  much  propriety,  as  if 
Arifl:otle  himfelf  had  direcT:ed  the  plan,  has  contrived  an 
epifode,  for  this  purpofc  in  the  fong  of  Carril,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  book. 

The  conclufion  of  the  poem  is  firidly  according  to 
rule  ;  and  is  every  way  noble  and  pleafing.  The  recon- 
ciliation of  the  contending  heroes,  the  conlblation  of 
CuchuUin,  and  the  general  felicity  that  crowns  the  udion, 
footh  the  mind  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and  form 
that  paflage  from  agitation  and  trouble,  to  perfed  quiet 
2  and 
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and  repoie,  which  critics  require  as  tlie  proper  termina- 
tion of  the  epic  work.  "  Thus  they  palled  the  night  in 
"  fong,  and  brought  back  the  morning  with  joy,  Fin- 
"  gal  arofe  on  the  heath ;  and  fliook  his  ghttering  fpear 
"  in  his  hand.  He  moved  firft  towards  the  plains  of  Le- 
"  na;  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  tire.  Spread  the 
"*  fail,  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  and  catch  the  winds 
"  that  pour  from  Lena.  We  rofe  on  the  wave  with 
"  fcngs ;  and  ruflied  with  joy  through  the  foam  of  the 
"  ocean."  So  much  for  the  unity  and  general  condudl 
of  the  epic  adion  in  Fingal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  fubjedl  which 
Ariftotlc  requires  that  it  fhould  be  feigned  not  hiftorical, 
he  muft  not  be  underltood  fo  flriftly,  as  if  he  meant  to 
exclude  all  fubjcds  which  have  any  foundation  in  truth. 
For  fuch  exclulion  would  both  be  unreafonable  in  itfelf ; 
and  what  is  more,  would  be  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
Homer,  who  is  known  to  have  founded  his  Ihad  on  hif- 
torical facts  concerning  the  war  of  Troy,  which  was  fa- 
mous throughout  all  Greece.  Ariftotle  means  no  more 
than  that  it  is  the  buiinefs  of  a  poet  not  to  be  a  mere 
annalift  of  fads,  but  to  embellilh  truth  with  beautiful, 
probable,  and  ufeful  fictions ;  to  copy  nature,  as  he  him- 
felf  explains  it,  like  painters,  who  preferve  a  likenefs,  but 
■exhibit  their  objeds  more  grand  and  beautiful  than  they 
are  in  reahty.  That  Offian  has  followed  this  courfe,  and 
building  upon  true  hiftory,  has  fufficiently  adorned  it 
with  poetical  fidtion  for  aggrandizing  his  charaders  and 
fads,  will  not,  I  believe,  be  queftioned  by  molt  readers. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  foundation  which  thofe  fads  and 
charaders  had  in  truth,  and  the  fhare  which  the  poet 
himfelf  had  in  the  tranfadions  which  he  records,  muft 
be  confidered  as  no  fmall  advantage  to  his  work.  For 
truth  makes  an  impreffion  on  the  mind  far  beyond  any 
fidion ;  and  no  man,  let  his  imagination  be  ever  fo 
ftrong,  relates  any  events  fo  feelingly  as  tliofe  in  which 
he  has  been  interefted ;  paints  any  fcene  fo  naturally  as^ 
one  which  he  has  feen;  or  draws  any  charaders  in  fuch 
ftrong  colours  as  thofe  which  he  has  perfonally  known. 
It  is  confidered  as  an  advantage  of  the  epic  fubjed  to 
be  taken  from  a  period  fo  diftant,  as  by  being  involved 
in  the  darknefs  of  tradition,  may  give  Ucence  to  fable. 
3  D  Though 
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Though  Oflian's  fubject  may  at  firfl  view  appear  unfa- 
vourable in  this  refpeft,  as  being  taken  from  his  own 
times,  yet  when  we  refleclil  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age  ;  that  he  relates  what  had  been  tranfaded  in  ano- 
ther country,  at  the  diftance  of  many  years,  and  after  all 
that  race  of  men  who  had  been  the  adtors  were  gone  off 
the  flage ;  we  fhall  find  the  objedion  in  a  great  meafure 
obviated.  In  fo  rude  an  age,  when  no  written  records 
were  known,  when  tradition  was  loofe,  and  accuracy  of  any 
kind  little  attended  to,  what  was  great  and  heroic  in  one 
generation,  eafily  ripened  into  the  marvellous  in  the  next. 
The  natural  reprefentation  of  human  chara6lers  in  an 
epic  poem  is  highly  effential  to  its  merit :  And  in  refpeft 
of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Homer's  excelling  all  the 
heroic  poets  who  have  ever  wrote.  But  though  Oflian 
be  much  inferior  to  Homer  in  this  article,  he  will  be  found 
to  be  equal  at  leaft,  if  not  fuperior,  to  Virgil ;  and  has 
indeed  given  all  the  difplay  of  human  nature  which  the 
limple  occurrences  of  his  times  could  be  expeded  to  fur- 
nilh.  No  dead  uniformity  of  character  prevails  in  Fin- 
gal  ;  biit  on  the  contrary  the  principal  charaders  are  not 
only  clearly  diftinguillied,  but  fometimes  artfully  contraft- 
ed  fo  as  to  illuftrate  each  other.  Oflian's  heroes  are  like 
Homer's,  all  brave  ;  but  their  bravery,  like  thofe  of  Ho- 
mer's too,  is  of  different  kinds.  For  inftance  ;  the  pru- 
dent, the  fedate,  the  modell  and  circumfped  Connal,  is 
finely  oppofed  to  the  prefumptuous,  rafli,  overbearing, 
but  gallant  and  generous  Calmar.  Calmar  hurries  Cu- 
chullin  into  adion  by  his  temerity  ;  and  when  he  fees  the 
bad  etfed  of  his  counfels,  he  will  not  furvive  the  difgrace, 
Connal,  like  another  Ulyfles,  attends  Cucbullin  to  his  re- 
treat, counfels,  and  comforts  him  under  his  misfortune. 
Tht  fierce,  the  proud,  and  high  fpirited  Swaran  is  admi- 
rably contrafted  with  the  calm,  the  moderate,  and  gene- 
rous Fingal.  The  charader  of  Ofcar  is  a  favourite  one 
throughout  the  whole  poems.  The  amiable  warmth  of 
the  young  warrior ;  his  eager  impetuofity  in  the  day  of 
adion ;  his  paflion  for  fame  ;  his  fubmifiion  to  his  father;, 
his  tendernefs  for  Malvina  ;  are  the  ftrokes  of  a  mafteiiy 
pencil ;  the  llrokes  are  few  ;  but  it  is  the  hand  of  nature, 
and  attrads  the  heart.  Oifian's  own  charader,  the  old 
man,  the  hero,  and  the  bard,  all  in  one,  prefents  to  us 
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through  the  whole  work  a  moft  refpei^lable  and  vener- 
able figure,  which  we  always  contemplate  with  pleafure. 
Cuchulhn  is  a  hero  of  the  highefl  clafs;  daring,  magnani- 
mous, and  exquifitely  fenfible  to  honour.  We  become 
attached  to  his  intereft,  and  are  deeply  touched  with  his 
diftrefs ;  and  after  the  admiration  raifed  for  him  in  the  firll 
part  of  the  poem,  it  is  a  ilrong  proof  of  Offian's  mafterly 
genius  that  he  durft  adventure  to  produce  to  us  another 
hero,  compared  with  whom,  even  the  great  Cuchulhn, 
fhould  be  only  an  inferior  perfonage ;  and  who  Ihould 
rife  as  far  above  him,  as  Cuchullin  rifes  above  the  reft. 

Here,  indeed,  in  the  character  and  defcription  of  Fin- 
gal,  Offian  triumphs  almoft  unrivalled  :  For  we  may  bold- 
ly defy  all  antiquity  to  Ihew  us  any  hero  equal  to  Fin- 
gal.  Homer's  Hector  poflefles  feveral  great  and  amiable 
quahties ;  but  Hedor  is  a  fecondary  perfonage  in  the  Iliad, 
not  the  hero  of  the  work.  We  fee  him  only  occafionally ; 
we  know  much  lefs  of  him  than  we  do  of  Fingal ;  who 
not  only  in  this  epic  poem,  but  in  Temora,  and  through- 
out the  reft  of  Offian's  works,  is  prefented  in  all  that  va- 
riety of  lights,  which  give  the  full  difplay  of  a  charadter. 
And  though  Heclor  faithfully  difcharges  his  duty  to  his 
country,  his  friends,  and  his  family,  he  istindured,  how- 
ever, with  a  degree  of  the  fame  favage  ferocity,  which 
prevails  among  all  the  Homeric  heroes.  For  we  find  him 
infulting  over  the  fallen  Patroclus,  with  the  moft  cruel 
taunts,  and  telHng  him  when  he  lies  in  the  agony  of 
death,  that  Achilles  cannot  help  him  now ;  and  that  in 
a  fliort  time  his  body,  ftripped  naked,  and  deprived  of 
funeral  honours,  fliall  be  devoured  by  the  vultures*. 
Whereas,  in  the  charader  of  Fingal,  concur  almoft  all  the 
qualities  that  can  ennoble  human  nature ;  that  can  ei- 
ther make  us  admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is 
not  only  unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  peo- 
ple happy  by  his  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is 
truly  the  father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epi- 
thet of"  Fingal  of  the  mildeft  look  ;"  and  diftinguiftied 
on  every  occafion,  by  humanity  and  generofity.  He  is 
merciful  to  his  foes  f ;  full  of  affection  to  his  cliildren ; 

3  D  ij  full 

•  IlJad  16.  830.    II.  17.  127. 

t  When  he  commands  his  fons,  after  Swaran  is  taken  prifoner,  to  "  purfue 
'the  r?ft  of  Lochlin,  over  the  heath  of  Lena ;  that  no  veffel  may  hereafter  bound 
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ull  of  concern  about  friends ;  and  never  mentions  Agan- 
decca,  his  firll  love,  without  the  utnioll;  tendernefs.  He  is 
*'  the  univerfal,  protedor  of  the  diftrelled  ;"  "  None  ever 

"  went   fad    from    Fingal." "   O   Ofcar  I    bend   the 

*'  flrong  in  arms ;  but  fpare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a 
*'  llream  of  many  tides  againft  the  foes  of  thy  people  ; 
*'  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grafs,  to  thofe  who 
•*  afk  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived  ;  fuch  Trathal  was  ; 
"  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fupport  of 
"  the  injured  ;  the  weak  relied  behind  the  lightning  of 
"  my  fteel." — Thefe  were  the  maxims  of  true  heroifm, 
to  which  he  formed  his  grandfon.  His  fame  is  reprefent- 
ed  as  every  where  fpread  ;  the  greatell  heroes  acknou 
ledge  his  fuperiority  ;  his  enemies  tremble  at  his  name 
and  the  highcft  encomium  that  can  be  bellowed  on  one 
whom  the  poet  would  moll  exalt,  is  to  fay,  that  his  foul 
was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal. 

To  do  juilice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  fupporting  fuch  a 
charadler  as  this,  I  mull  obierve,  what  is  not  commonly 
attended  to,  that  there  is  no  part  of  poetical  execution 
more  difficult,  than  to  draw  a  perfed:  charadler  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  render  it  dillincfl  and  afl'eding  to  the  mind. 
Some  flrokes  of  human  imperfeclion  and  frailty,  are  what 
iifually  give  us  the  moll  clear  view,  and  the  moll  fenfi- 
ble  impreffion  of  a  chara6ler  ;  becaufe  they  prefent  to  us 
a  man,  fuch  as  we  have  feen  ;  they  recall  known  features 
of  human  nature.  When  poets  attempt  to  go  beyond 
this  range,  and  defcribe  a  faultlefs  hero,  they,  for  the 
moll  part,  fet  before  us,  a  fort  of  vague  undillinguilhable 
charader,  fuch  as  the  imagination  cannot  lay  hold  of,  or 
realize  to  itfelf,  as  the  objed  of  afledion.  We  know 
how  much  Virgil  has  failed  in  this  particular.  His  per- 
fed  hero,  ^Eneas,  is  an  unanimated,  inlipid  perfonage, 
whom  we  may  pretend  to  admire,  but  whom  no  one  can 
heartily  love.  But  what  Virgil  has  failed  in,  Ollian,  to 
our  aftonifliment,  has  fuccefsfully  executed.  His  Fin- 
gal, though  exhibited  Vvithout  any  of  the  common  human 

failings, 

•'  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Iniftore  ;"  he  mieans  not  afTuredly,  as  feme  have 
mifreprefented  him,  to  order  a  general  flaiighter  of  the  foes,  and  to  prevent  their 
faving  ihemfelves  by  flight  ;  but,  like  a  wife  general,  he  commands  his  chiefs  to 
render  the  vidory  complete,  by  a  total  roiit  of  the  enemy;  that  they  might  ad- 
venture no  more  for  the  future,  to  fit  out  any  licet  againlt  him  or  his  allies. 
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failings,  is  ncverthelefs  a  real  man  ;  a  charadler  which 
touches  and  interefts  every  reader.  To  this  it  has  much 
contributed,  that  the  poet  has  reprefented  him  as  an  old 
man  ;  and  by  this  has  gained  the  advantage  of  throwing 
around  him  a  great  many  circumftances,  peculiar  to  that 
age,  which  paint  him  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  diftin6l  light. 
He  is  furroundcd  with  his  family  ;  he  infl:ru6ls  his  chil- 
dren in  the  principles  of  virtue  ;  he  is  narrative  of  his  paft 
exploits ;  he  is  venerable  with  the  gray  locks  of  age  ;  he 
is  frequently  difpofed  to  moralize,  like  an  old  man,  on 
human  vanity  and  the  profpecl  of  death.  There  is  more 
art,  at  leaft  more  felicity,  in  this,  than  may  at  firft  be 
imagined.  For  youth  and  old  age,  are  the  two  dates  of 
human  life,  capable  of  being  placed  in  the  molt  pi6lu- 
refque  hghts.  Middle  age  is  more  general  and  vague ; 
and  has  fewer  circumftances  peculiar  to  the  idea  of  it. 
And  when  any  objecft  is  in  a  lituation,  that  admits  it  to 
he  rendered  particular,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  variety 
of  circumftances,  it  always  ftands  out  more  clear  and  full 
in  poetical  defcription. 

Beftdes  human  perfonagcs,  divine  or  fupernatural  a- 
gents  are  often  introduced  into  epic  poetry  ;  forming 
what  is  called  the  machinery  of  it ;  which  moft  critics 
hold  to  be  an  eftential  part.  The  marvellous,  it  muft  be 
admitted,  has  always  a  great  charm  for  the  bulk  of  read- 
ers. It  gratifies  the  imagination,  and  affords  room  for 
llriking  and  fublime  defcription.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  all  poets  ihould  have  a  ftrong  propenlity  towards  it. 
But  I  muft  obferve,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult,  than 
to  adjuft  properly  the  marvellous  with  the  probable.  If 
a  poet  facrifice  probability,  and  fill  his  work  with  extra- 
vagant fupernatural  fcenes,  he  fpreads  over  it  an  appear- 
ance of  romance  and  childilh  fiction  ;  he  tranfports  his 
readers  from  this  world,  into  a  phantaftick,  vifionary  re- 
gion ;  and  lofes  that  weight  and  dignity  which  fliould 
reign  in  epic  poetry.  No  work,  from  which  probability  is 
altogether  baniflied,  can  make  a  lafting  or  deep  impref- 
fion.  Human  adions  and  manners,  are  always  the  moft; 
interefting  objefts  which  can  be  prefented  to  a  human 
mind.  All  machinery,  therefore,  is  faulty  which  with- 
draws thefe  too  much  from  view  ;  or  obfcures  them  un- 
der a  cloud  of  incredibk  fidions.  Befides  being  tempe- 
rately 
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rately  employed,  machinery  ought  always  to  have  fome 
foundation  in  popular  belief.  A  poet  is  by  no  means  at 
liberty  to  invent  v^hat  fyftem  of  the  marvellous  he  pleafes : 
He  mult  avail  himfelf  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the 
fuperftitious  credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  lives 
fo  as  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  a 
moll  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature. 

In  thefe  refpeds,  Oflian  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
remarkably  happy.  He  has  indeed  followed  the  fame 
courfe  with  Homer.  For  it  is  perfedlly  abfurd  to  imagine, 
as  fome  critics  have  done,  that  Homer's  mythology  was 
invented  by  him,  in  confequence  of  profound  refledions 
on  the  benefit  it  would  yield  to  poetry.  Homer  was  no 
fuch  refining  genius.  He  found  the  traditionary  ftories 
on  which  he  built  his  Iliad,  mingled  with  popular  le- 
gends, concerning  the  intervention  of  the  gods ;  and  he 
adopted  thefe,  becaufe  they  amufed  the  fancy.  Offian, 
in  like  manner,  found  the  tales  of  his  country  full  af 
ghofts  and  fpirits  :  It  is  likely  he  believed  them  himfelf; 
and  he  introduced  them,  becaufe  they  gave  his  poems 
that  folemn  and  marvellous  caft,  which  fuited  his  genius.. 
This  was  the  only  machinery  he  could  employ  with  pro- 
priety ;  becaufe  it  was  the  only  intervention  of  fuperna- 
tural  beings,  W'hich  agreed  with  the  common  belief  of 
the  country.  It  was  happy;  becaufe  it  did  not  interfere 
in  the  leaft,  with  the  proper  difplay  of  human  characlers 
and  anions ;  becaufe  it  had  lefs  of  the  incredible,  than 
moft  other  kinds  of  poetical  machinery  ;  and  becaufe  it 
ferved  to  diverfify  the  fcene,  and  to  heighten  the  fubjeft 
by  an  awful  grandeur,  which  is  the  great  delign  of  ma- 
chinery. 

As  Oflian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and 
makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  his  other  poems,  as  w^ell 
as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  it,  independent  of  its  fubferviency  to  epic  com- 
pofition.  It  turns  for  the  moft  part  on  the  appearances 
of  departed  fpirits.  Thefe,  confonantly  to  the  notions  of 
every  rude  age,  are  reprefented  not  a.^  purely  immaterial, 
but  as  thin  airy  forms,  which  can  be  vifible  or  invifible 
at  pleafure  ;  their  voice  is  feeble  :  their  arm  is  weak;  but 
they  are  endowed  with  knowledge  more  than  human. 
In  a  feparatc  (late,  they  retain   the   fame   difpofitions 

which 
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which  animated  them  in  this  life.  They  ride  on  the 
wind  ?  they  bend  their  airy  bows ;  and  purfue  deer  form- 
ed of  clouds.  The  ghofls  of  departed  bards  continue  to 
ling.  The  ghofts  of  departed  heroes  frequent  the  fields 
of  their  ^former  fame.  "  They  refl  together  in  their 
"  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men.  Their  fongs  are  of 
"  other  worlds.  They  come  fometimes  to  the  ear  of  reft, 
•'  and  raife  their  feeble  voice."  All  this  prefents  to  us 
much  the  fame  fet  of  ideas,  concerning  fpirits,  as  we 
find  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  OdyfTey,  where  Ulyfres 
vifits  the  regions  of  the  dead  :  And  in  the  twenty-third 
book  of  the  IHad,  the  gholt  of  Patroclus,  after  appearing 
to  Achilles,  vanillies  precifely  like  one  of  Offian's,  em- 
mitting  a  flirill,  feeble  cry,  and  melting  away  hke 
fmoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  Offian's  ideas  concerning 
ghofts  were  of  the  fame  nature,  we  cannot  but  obferve, 
that  Offian's  ghofts  are  drawn  with  much  ftronger  and 
livelier  colours  than  thofe  of  Homer.  Offian  defcribes 
ghofts  with  all  the  particularity  of  one  who  had  feen 
and  converfed  with  them,  and  whofe  imagination  was 
full  of  the  impreffion  they  had  left  upon  it.  He  calls 
up  thofe  awful  and  tremendous  ideas  which  the 

Simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris, 

are  fitted  to  raife  in  the  human  mind ;  and  which,  in 
Shakefpeare's  ftyle,  "  harrow  up  the  foul."  Crugal's 
ghoft,  in  particular,  m  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  book 
of  Fingal,  may  vie  with  any  appearance  of  this  kind, 
defcribed  by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet  whatever.  Moft 
poets  would  have  contented  themfelves  with  telling  us, 
that  he  refembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living  Crugal; 
that  his  form  and  drefs  were  the  fame,  only  his  face  more 
pale  and  fad  ;  and  that  he  bore  the  mark  of  the  wound 
by  which  he  fell.  But  Offian  fets  before  our  eyes  a 
fpirit  from  the  invifible  world,  diftinguiflied  by  all  thofe 
features,  which  a  ftrong  aftonifhed  imagination  would 
give  to  a  ghoft.  "  A  dark-red  ftream  of  fire  comes 
"  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  fat  upon  the  beam ;  he 
**  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran,  ftriving  in  the 
"  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  fet- 
'*  ting  mooa.     His  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the  hill. 

«  His 
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"  His  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames.  Darlc  is  the 
"  wound  of  his  breaft.  The  liars  dim-twinkled  through 
•'  his  form  ;  and  his  voice  w^as  like  the  found  of  a  diftant 
*' ftream."  The  circumflance  of  the  ftars  being  beheld, 
"  dim-twinkling  through  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  pic- 
ture fque  ;  and  conveys  the  moft  lively  imprellion  of  his 
thin  and  fhadowy  fubftance.  The  attitude  in  which  he 
is  afterwards  placed,  and  the  fpeech  put  into  his  mouth, 
are  fall  of  that  folemn  and  awful  fublimity,  which  fuits 
the  fubjed:.  "  Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  flood  and  llretch- 
*'  ed  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raifed  his 
"  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  My 
"  ghoil,  O  Connal  I  is  on  my  native  hills ;  but  my  corfe 
"  is  on  the  fands  of  UUin.  Thou  Ihalt  never  talk  with 
"  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  fteps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light 
•'  as  the  blaft  of  Cromla  ;  a4id  I  move  like  the  fliadow  of 
"  mill.  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar  I  I  fee  the  dark  cloud  of 
*'  death.  It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.  The  fons 
"  of  green  Erin  lliall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of 
*'  ghofls.  Like  the  darkened  moon  he  retired  in  the 
"  midfl  of  the  whifthng  blaft." 

Several  other  appearances  of  fpirits  might  be  pointed 
out,  as  among  the  molt  fablime  paflages  of  OfiTian's  poetry. 
The  circumftances  of  them  are  confiderably  deverfificd; 
and  the  fcenery  always  fuited  to  the  occafion.  "  Ofcar 
"  flowly  afcends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night  fet  on  the 
"  heath  before  him.  A  diftant  torrent  faintly  roars. 
"  Unfrequent  blafts  rufli  through  aged  oaks.  The  half- 
•'  enlightened  moon  links  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill. 
"  Feeble  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath.  Ofcar  drev/  his 
*'  fword."  Nothing  can  prepare  the  i^ncy  more  l;appily 
for  the  awful  fcene  that  is  to  follow.  "  Trenmor  came 
•'  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his  mighty  fon.  A  cloud 
"  like  the  fteed  of  the  ftranger,  fupported  his  inry  limbs. 
"  His  robe  is  of  the  mift  of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to 
♦'  the  people.  His  fword  is  a  green  meteor,  half-extin- 
"  guifhed.  His  face  is  without  form,  and  dark.  He 
"  fighed  thrice  over  the  hero  :  And  thrice,  the  winds  of 
*■  the  night  roared  around.  Many  were  his  words  to  Of- 
**  car.  He  flowly  vaniflied,  like  a  mill  that  melts  on  the 
"  funny  hill."  To  appearances  of  this  kind,  we  can 
find  no  parallel  among  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets. 
%  They 
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They  bring  to  mind  that  noble  defcription  in  the  book  of 
Job  :  "  In  thoughts  from  the  vilions  of  the  night,  when 
*'  deep  lleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
"  trembhng,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  fhake.  Then 
"  a  fpirit  pafled  before  my  face.  The  hair  of  my  flefh  flood 
"  up.  It  ftood  ftill ;  but  I  could  not  difcern  the  form 
"  thereof  An  image  was  before  mine  eyes.  There  was 
"  lilence ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mortal  man  be  more 
"juft  than  God*?" 

As  Oflian's  fupernatural  beings  are  defcribed  with  a 
furprifing  force  of  imagination,  fo  they  are  introduced 
with  propriety.  We  have  only  three  gholls  in  Fingal : 
That  of  Crugal,  which  comes  to  warn  the  hofl  of  impend- 
ing deftrudtion,  and  to  advife  them  to  fave  themfelves  by 
retreat ;  that  of  Everallin,  the  fpoufe  of  OlTian,  which 
calls  him  to  rife  and  refcue  their  fon  from  danger ;  and 
that  of  Agandecca,  which,  juft  before  the  laft  engagement 
with  Swaran,  moves  Fingal  to  pity,  by  mourning  for  the 
approaching  deflrud:ion  of  her  kinfmen  and  people.  In 
the  other  poems,  ghofts  fometimes  appear  when  invoked 
to  foretell  futurity  ;  frequently,  according  to  the  notions 
of  thefe  times,  they  come  as  forerunners  of  misfortune 
or  death,  to  thofe  whom  they  vifit ;  fometimes  they  in- 
form their  friends  at  a  diflance,  of  their  own  death  ;  and 
fometimes  they  are  introduced  to  heighten  the  fcenery 
on  fome  great  and  folemn  occafion.  "  A  hundred  oaks 
"  burn  to  the  wind;  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath. 
"  The  ghofts  of  Ardven  pafs  through  the  beam;  and  fliew 
*'  their  dim  and  diftant  forms.  Comala  is  half-unfeen  on 
"  her  meteor ;  and  Hidallan  is  fullen  and  dim."  "  The 
"  awful  faces  of  other  times,  looked  from  the  clouds  of 
"  Crona."  "  Fcrcuth  I  I  faw  the  ghoft  of  night.  Silent 
*'  he  ftood  on  that  bank;  his  robe  of  mift  flew  on  the  wind. 
"  I  could  behold  his  tears.  An  aged  man  he  feemed,  and 
"full  of  thought." 

The  ghofts  of  ftrangers  mingle  not  with  thofe  of  the 
natives.  "  She  is  feen;  but  not  like  the  daughters  of  the 
"  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the  ftrangers  land ;  and  Ihe 
"  is  ftill  alone."  When  the  ghoft  of  one  whom  we  had 
formerly  known  is  introduced,  the  propriety  of  the  Uving 
charader  is  ftill  preferved.  This  is  remakrable  in  the  ap- 
3  E  pearance 

*  Jobiy.  13—17. 
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pearance  of  Calmar's  ghoft,  in  the  poem  intitled  The 
Death  of  CuchuIJin.  He  feems  to  forebode  CuchulUn's 
death,  and  to  beckon  him  to  his  cave.  Cuchulhn  re- 
proaches him  for  fuppofmg  that  he  could  be  intimidated 
by  fuch  prognoftics.  "  Why  doll  thou  bend  thy  dark 
*' eyes  on  me,  ghoft  of  the  car-borne  Cahnarl  Would'ft 
"  thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon  I  from  the  battles  of 
*'  Cormac?  Tiiy  hand  was  not  feeble  in  war;  neither  was 
"  thy  voice  for  peace.  How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of 
"  Lara  I  if  now  thou  doft  advife  to  fly  I  Retire  thou  to  thy 
*'  cave  :  i  hou  art  not  Calmar's  ghoft  :  He  dehghted  in 
*•  battle  ;  and  his  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven." 
Calmar  makes  no  return  to  this  feerning  reproach  :  But, 
"  He  retired  in  his  blaft  with  joy  ;  for  he  had  heard  the 
*'  voice  of  his  praile."  This  is  precifely  the  ghoft  of  A- 
chilles  in  Homer;  who,  notwithftanding  all  the  diftatif- 
fadtion  he  expreiles  with  his  ftate  in  the  region  of  the 
dead,  as  foon  as  he  had  heard  his  fon  Neoptolemus  praif- 
ed  for  his  gallant  behaviour,  ftrode  away  with  lilent  joy 
to  rejoin  the  reft  of  the  ftiades*. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  of  Oftian's  mythology,  that  it 
is  not  local  and  temporary,  like  that  of  moft  other  ancient 
poets ;  which  of  courfe  is  apt  to  feem  ridiculous,  after  the 
fuperftitions  have  pafled  away  on  which  it  was  founded. 
Oftian's  mythology  is,  to  fpeak  fo,  the  mythology  of  hu- 
man nature  ;  for  it  is  founded  on  what  has  been  the  po- 
pular belief,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  under  all  forms 
of  religion,  concerning  the  appearances  of  departed  fpi- 
rits.  Homer's  machinery  is  always  lively  and  amufing ; 
but  far  from  being  always  fupported  with  proper  dignity. 
The  indecent  fquabbles  among  his  gods,  furely  do  no 
honour  to  epic  poetry.  Whereas  Oftian's  machinery  has 
dignity  upon  all  occafions.  It  is  indeed  a  dignity  of  the 
dark  and  awful  kind  ;  but  this  is  proper  :  becaufe  coin- 
cident with  the  ftrain  and  fpirit  of  the  poetry.  A  light 
and  gay  mythology,  like  Homer's,  would  have  been  per- 
fedly  unfuitable  to  the  fubjeds  on  which  Oftian's  genius 
was  employed.  But  though  his  machinery  be  always 
folemn,  it  is  not,  however,  always  dreary  or  difmal;  it  is 
enhvened,  as  much  as  the  fubjed  would  permit,  by  thofc 
pleafant  and  beautiful  appearances,  which  he  fometimes 

introduces, 

•OdjiT,  Lib,  II. 
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introduces,  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill.  Thefe  are  gentle 
fpirits ;  defcending  on  fun-beams ;  fau--moving  on  the 
plain  ;  their  forms  white  and  bright ;  their  voices  fweet ; 
and  their  viiits  to  men  propitious.  The  greateft  praife 
that  can  be  given,  to  the  beauty  of  a  living  woman,  is 
to  fay,  "  She  is  fair  as  the  ghoft  of  the  hill ;  when  it 
"  moves  in  a  fun-beam  at  noon,  over  the  filence  of  Mor- 
"  ven." — "  The  hunter  fhall  hear  my  voice  from  his 
"  booth.  He  fliall  fear,  but  love  my  voice.  For  Iweet 
"  fliall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends;  for  pleafant  were  they 
"  to  me." 

Bcfides  ghofts,  or  the  fpirits  of  departed  men,  we  find 
in  Offian  fome  inftances  of  other  kinds  of  machinery. 
Spirits  of  a  fuperior  nature  to  gholls  are  fometimes  alluded 
to,  which  have  pov/er  to  embroil  the  deep ;  to  call  forth 
winds  and  llorms,  and  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the 
ftranger;  to  overturn  forells,  and  to  fend  death  among 
the  'people.  We  have  prodigies  too ;  a  fnov/er  of  blood  ; 
and  when  fome  difafler  is  befalling  at  a  diitance,  the  found 
of  death  heard  on  the  firings  of  Oihan's  harp  :  all  per- 
fedlly  confonant,  not  only  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  north- 
ern nations,  but  to  the  general  current  of  a  fuperflitious 
imagination  in  all  countries.  The  defcription  of  Fingal's 
airy  hall,  in  the  poem  called  Berrathon,  and  of  the  afcent 
of  Malvina  into  it,  deferves  particular  notice,  as  remark- 
ably noble  and  magnificent.  But  above  all,  the  engage- 
ment of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura, 
cannot  be  mentioned  without  admiration.  I  forbear 
tranfcribing  the  palTage,  as  it  mufl  have  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  every  one  who  has  read  the  works  of  Offian. 
The  undaunted  courage  of  Fingal,  oppofed  to  all  the 
terrors  of  the  Scandinavian  god ;  the  appearance  and 
the  fpeech  of  that  awful  fpirit ;  the  wound  which  he  re- 
ceives, and  the  fliriek  which  he  fer^ds  forth,  "  as  rolled 
"  into  himfelf,  he  rofe  upon  the  wind ;"  are  full  of  the 
moft  amazing  and  terrible  majefty.  1  know  no  pafTage 
more  fublime  in  the  writings  of  any  uninfpired  author. 
The  fiction  is  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  hero  ;  which 
it  does  to  a  high  degree  ;  nor  is  it  fo  unnatural  or  wild  a 
fidion,  as  might  at  firft  be  thought.  According  to  the 
-potions  of  thofe  times,  fupernatural  beings  were  materia], 
and  confequently,  vulnerable.  The  fpirit  of  Loda  was 
3  E  ij  not 
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not  acknowledged  as  a  deity  by  Fingal ;  he  did  not  wor- 
Jhip  at  the  ftone  of  his  power ;  he  plainly  confidered  him 
as  the  god  of  his  enemies  only ;  as  a  local  deity,  whole 
dominion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  regions  where 
he  was  worlhipped ;  who  had,  therefore,  no  title  to  threat- 
en him,  and  no  claim  to  his  fubmiflion.  We  know  there 
are  poetical  precedents  of  great  authority,  for  lidions 
fully  as  extravagant;  and  if  Homer  be  forgiven  for  mak- 
ing Diomed  attack  and  wound  in  battle,  the  gods  whom 
that  chief  himfelfworlhiped,  Offian  furely  is  pardonable 
for  making  his  hero  fuperior  to  the  god  of  a  foreign  ter- 
ritory*. 

Notwithftanding  the  poetical  advantages  which  I  have 
afcribed  to  Offian's  machinery,  I  acknowledge  it  would 
have  been  much  more  beautiful  and  perfed,  had  the 
author  difcovered  fome  knowledge  of  a  fupreme  Being. 
Although  his  lilence  on  this  head  has  been  accounted  for 
by  the  learned  and  ingenious  tranllator  in  a  very  probable 
manner,  yet  Hill  it  mull  be  held  a  confiderable  difadvan- 
tage  to  the  poetry.  For  the  mofl  augufl  and  lofty  ideas 
that  can  embellifh  poetry  are  derived  from  the  behef  of 
a  divine  admin illration  of  the  univerfe  :  And  hence  the 
invocation  of  a  fupreme  Being,  or  at  lead  of  fome  fuperior 
powers  who  are  conceived  as  prefiding  over  human  affairs, 
the  folemnities  of  religious  worlhip,  prayers  preferred, 
and  affiilance  implored  on  critical  occafions,  appear  with 
great  dignity  in  the  works  of  almoft  all  poets  as  chief  or- 
naments of  their  compofitions.  The  abfence  of  all  fuch 
religious  ideas  from  Offian's  poetry,  is  a  feniible  blank  in 

it: 

•  The  fcene  of  this  encounter  of  Fingal  vrith  the  fpirit  of  Loda  is  laid  in  Inif- 
tore,  or  the  iflands  of  Orkney  ;  and  in  the  defcription  of  Fingal's  landing  there, 
it  is  faid,  "  A  rock  bends  along  the  coaft  with  all  its  echoing  wood."  On  "  the 
"  top  is  the  circle  of  Loda,  with  the  mofly  ftone  of  power."  In  confirmation  of 
Ofllan's  topography,  it  is  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  in  thefe  illands, 
as  I  have  been  well  informed,  there  are  many  pillars,  and  circles  of  ftones,  ftill 
remaining,  known  by  the  name  of  the  flones  and  circles  of  Loda,  or  Loden  ;  to 
■which  foma  degree  of  fuperflitious  regard  is  annexed  to  this  day.  Thefe  iflands, 
until  the  year  1468,  made  a  part  of  the  Daniih  dominions.  Their  ancient  lan- 
guage, of  which  there  are  yet  fome  remains  among  the  natives,  is  called  the  Norfe  ; 
and  is  a  dialeft,  not  of  the  Celtic,  but  of  the  Scandinavian  tongue.  The  manners 
and  the  luperftitions  of  the  inhabitants,  are  cjuite  dillinft  from  thofe  of  the  High- 
lands and  wellern  iiles  of  Scotland.  Their  ancient  longs  too,  are  of  a  different 
ftrain  and  charader,  turning  upon  magical  incantations  and  cvf  cations  from  the 
dead,  which  were  the  favourite  fubjeds  of  the  old  Runic  poetry,  They  have 
many  traditions  among  them  of  wars  in  former  times  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
weftcm  iflands. 
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it :  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  can  eafily  imagine 
what  an  illuftrious  figure  they  would  have  made  under 
the  managment  of  fuch  a  genius  as  his  ;  and  how  finely 
they  would  have  been  adapted  to  many  fituations  which 
occur  in  his  works. 

After  fo  particular  an  examination  of  Fingal,  it  were 
needle fs  to  enter  into  as  full  a  difcuffion  of  the  condud  of 
Temora,  the  other  epic  poem.  Many  of  the  fame  obfer- 
vations,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  great  charaAeriftics 
of  heroic  poetry,  apply  to  both.  The  high  merit,  how- 
ever, of  Temora,  requires  that  we  ihould  not  pafs  it  by 
without  fome  remarks. 

The  fcene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingal,  is  laid  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  adion  is  of  a  pofterior  date.  The  fubjedl  is,  an 
expedition  of  the  hero,  to  dethrone  and  punifh  a  bloody 
ufurper,  and  to  reflore  the  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  pofterity  of  the  la  wful  prince  ;  an  undertaking  wor- 
thy of  the  juftice  and  heroifm  of  the  great  Fingal.  The 
adion  is  one,  and  complete.  The  poem  opens  with  the 
defcent  of  Fingal  on  the  coaft,  and  the  confultation  held 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.  The  murder  of  the  young 
prince  Cormac,  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  war,  being 
antecedent  to  the  epic  adtion,  is  introduced  with  great  pro- 
priety as  an  epifode  in  the  firll  book.  In  the  progrefs  of 
the  poem,  three  battles  are  defcribed,  which  rife  in  their 
importance  above  one  another ;  the  fuccefs  is  various,  and 
theiffue  for  fome  time  doubtful ;  till  at  laft,  Fingal  brought 
into  diftrefs,  by  the  wound  of  his  great  general  Gaul,  and 
the  death  of  his  fon  Fillan,  alTumes  the  command  himfelf, 
and  having  flain  the  Irilh  king  in  fingle  combat,  reftores 
the  rightful  heir  to  his  throne. 

Temora  has  perhaps  lefs  fire  than  the  other  epic  poem  ; 
but  in  return  it  has  more  variety,  more  tendernefs,  and 
more  magnificence.  The  reigning  idea,  fo  often  prefent- 
ed  to  us  of  "  Fingal  in  the  laft  of  his  fields,"  is  ve- 
nerable and  afieding ;  nor  could  any  more  noble  conclu- 
fion  be  thought  of,  than  the  aged  hero,  after  fo  many 
fuccefsful  atchievements,  taking  his  leave  of  battles,  and 
with  all  the  folemnities  of  thofe  times  refigning  his  fpear 
to  his  fon.  The  events  are  lefs  crowded  in  Temora 
than  in  Fingal ;  actions  and  chara6ters  are  more  particu- 
larly difplayed  ;  we  are  let  into  the  tranfadions  of  both 

hofts; 
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liofts;  and  informed  of  the  adventures  of  the  night  as 
well  as  of  the  day.  The  Hill  pathetic,  and  the  romantic 
fcenery  of  feveral  of  the  night  adventures,  fo  remarkably 
fuited  to  Offian's  genius,  occafion  a  fine  diverfity  in  the 
poem  ;  and  are  happily  contralled  with  the  mihtary  ope- 
rations of  the  day. 

In  moft  of  our  author's  poems,  the  horrors  of  war  are 
foftened  by  intermixed  fcenes  of  love  and  friendfhip. 
In  Fingal,  thefe  are  introduced  as  epifodes ;  in  Temora, 
we  have  an  incident  of  this  nature  vvrought  into  the  body 
of  the  piece  ;  in  the  adventure  of  Cathmor  and  Sulmalla. 
This  forms  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  beauties  of  that 
poem.  The  diftrefs  of  Sulmalla,  difguifed  and  unknown 
among  ftrangers,  her  tender  and  anxious  concern  for  the 
fafety  of  Cathmor,  her  dream,  and  her  melting  remem- 
brance of  the  land  of  her  fathers ;  Cathmor's  emotion 
when  he  firft  difcovers  her,  his  ftruggles  to  conceal  and 
fupprefs  his  paffion,  left  it  ftiould  unman  him  in  the  midft 
of  war,  though  "  his  foul  poured  forth  in  fecret,  when  he 
*'  beheld  her  fearful  eye  ;"  and  the  laft  interview  between 
them,  when  overcome  by  her  tendernefs,  he  lets  her 
know  he  had  difcovered  her,  and  confefies  his  paflion ; 
are  all  wrought  up  with  the  moft  exquiftte  fcnfibility  and 
dehcacy. 

Befides  the  characfrers  which  appeared  in  Fingal,  feveral, 
new  ones  are  here  introduced  ;  and  thpugh,  as  they  are 
all  the  characters  of  warriors,  bravery  is  the  predominant 
feature,  they  are  neverthelefs  diverlifted  in  a  fenfible  and 
ftriking  manner.  Foldath,  for  inftance,  the  general  of 
Cathmor,  exhibits  the  perfett  piclure  of  a  lavage  chiei- 
tain  :  Bold,  and  daring,  but  prefumptuous,  cruel,  and 
overbearing.  He  is  diftinguiflied,  on  his  tirft  appearance, 
as  the  friend  of  the  tyrant  Cairbar;  "  His  ftride  is  haugh- 
"  ty;  his  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath."  In  his  peribn  and  whole 
deportment,  he  is  contrafted  with  the  mild  and  wife  Hi- 
dalla,  another  leader  of  the  fame  array,  on  whofe  huma- 
nity and  gentlenefs  he  looks  with  great  contempt.  He 
profefledly  dehghts  in  ftrife  and  blood.  He  inlhlts  over 
the  fallen.  He  is  imperious  in  his  counfels,  and  fadious 
when  they  are  not  followed.  He  is  unrelenting  in  all  hi5 
fchemes  of  revenge,  even  to  the  length  of  denying  the 
funeral  fong  to  the  dead;  which,  from  the  injury  thereby 
2  done 
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done  to  their  ghofts,  was  in  thofe  days  confidered  as  the 
greatell  barbarity.  Fierce  to  the  lait,  he  comforts  him- 
ielf  in  his  dying  moments  with  thinking  that  his  ghoft 
fliall  often  leave  its  blaft  to  rejoice  over  the  graves  of  thofe 
he  had  flain.  Yet  Offian,  ever  prone  to  the  pathetic,  has 
contrived  to  throw  into  his  account  of  the  death,  even  of 
this  man,  fome  tender  circumllances;  by  the  moving  de- 
fcription  of  his  daughter  Dardulena,  the  lad  of  his  race. 

The  charader  of  Foldath  tends  much  to  exalt  that  of 
Cathmor,  the  chief  commander,  which  is  diftinguillied 
by  the  moll  humane  virtues.  He  abhors  all  fraud  and 
cruelty,  is  famous  for  his  hofpitality  to  Ifrangers ;  open 
to  every  generous  fentiment,  and  to  every  foft  and  com- 
panionate feehng.  He  is  lb  amiable  as  to  divide  the  read- 
er's attachment  between  him  and  the  hero  of  the  poem; 
though  our  author  has  artfully  managed  it  lb,  as  to  make 
Cathmor  himfelf  indiredly  acknowledge  Fingal's  fuperio- 
rity,  and  to  appear  fomewhat  appreheniive  of  the  event, 
after  the  death  of  Fillan,  which  he  knew  would  call  forth 
Fingal  in  all  his  might.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  al- 
though Offian  has  introduced  into  his  poems  three  com- 
plete heroes,  Cuchullin,  Cathmor,  and  Fingal,  he  has, 
however,  fenlibly  diilinguilhed  each  of  their  charadlers. 
Cuchullin  is  particularly  honourable  ;  Cathmor  particu- 
larly amiable  ;  Fingal  wife  and  great,  retaining  an  afcen- 
dant  peculiar  to  himfelf  in  whatever  light  he  is  viewed. 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the  one  moil- 
highly  finilhed,  is  Fillan.  His  character  is  of  that  fort, 
for  which  Offian  ihews  a  particular  fondnefs  ;  an  eager, 
fervent  young  warrior,  fired  with  all  the  impatient  en- 
thuliafm  for  military  glory,  peculiar  to  that  time  of  life. 
He  had  Iketched  this  in  the  defcription  of  his  own  fon 
Ofcar ;  but  as  he  has  extended  it  more  fully  in  Fillan, 
and  as  the  characler  is  fo  confonant  to  the  epic  flrain, 
though,  fo  far  as  I  remember,  not  placed  in  fuch  a  con- 
fpicuous  light  by  any  other  epic  poet,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  attend  a  little  to  Offian's  management  of  it  in 
this  inftance. 

Filkmwas  theyoungell  of  all  the  fons  of  Fingal;  young- 
er, it  is  plain,  than  his  nephew  Ofcar,  by  whole  fame 
and  great  deeds  in  war,  v/e  may  naturally  fuppofe  his 
ambition  to  have  been  highly  Itiiiiuiated.    Withal,  as  he 
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is  younger,  he  is  defcribed  as  more  rafli  and  fiery.  His 
firft  appearance  is  ibon  after  Ofcar's  death,  when  he  was 
employed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  foe  by  night.  In 
a  converfation  with  his  brother  Oflian,  on  that  occafion, 
we  learn  that  it  was  not  long  fince  he  began  to  lift  the 
fpear.  "  Few  are  the  marks  of  my  fword  in  battle ;  but 
"  my  foul  is  fire."  He  is  with  fome  difficulty  reflrained 
by  Offian  from  going  to  attack  the  enemy ;  and  complains 
to  him,  that  his  father  had  never  allowed  him  any  oppor- 
tunity of  fignalizing  his  valour.  "  The  king  hath  not  re- 
"  marked  my  fword  ;  I  go  forth  with  the  crowd ;  I  return 
**  without  my  fame."  Soon  after,  when  Fingal,  according 
to  cuftom,  was  to  appoint  one  of  his  chiefs  to  command 
the  army,  and  each  was  Handing  forth,  and  putting  in  his 
claim  to  this  honour,  Fillan  is  prefented  in  the  following 
moll  pidturcfque  and  natural  attitude.  "  On  his  fpear 
"  flood  the  fon  of  Clatho,  in  the  wandering  of  his  locks. 
"  Thrice  he  raifed  his  eyes  to  Fingal :  his  voice  thrice 
*'  failed  him  as  he  fpoke.  Fillan  could  not  boall  of  battles ; 
"  at  once  he  flrode  away.  Bent  over  a  diilant  ilream  he 
*•  flood  ;  the  tear  hung  in  his  eye.  He  flruck,  at  times, 
"  the  thillle's  head,  with  his  inverted  fpear."  No  lefs  na- 
tural and  beautiful  is  the  defcription  of  Fingal's  paternal 
emotion  on  this  occafion.  "  Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal. 
*'  Side-long  he  beheld  his  fon.  He  beheld  him  with  burfl- 
"  ing  joy.  He  hid  the  big  tear  with  his  locks,  and  turned 
"  amidfl  his  crowded  foul."  The  command,  for  that  day, 
being  given  to  Gaul,  Fillan  rulhes  amidfl  the  thickefl  of 
the  foe,  faves  Gaul's  life,  who  is  wounded  by  a  random 
arrow,  and  diflinguifhes  himfelf  fo  in  battle,  that  "  the 
"  days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the 
"  renown  of  his  fon.  As  the  fun  rejoices  from  the  cloud, 
*'  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raifed,  whilfl  it  fliakes  its 
"  lonely  head  on  the  heath,  fo  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fil- 
**  Ian."  Sedate,  however,  and  wife,  he  mixes  the  praife 
which  he  bellows  on  him  with  fome  rcprehenfion  of  his 
rafhnefs,  "  My  fon,  I  faw  thy  deeds,  and  my  foul  was 
•'  glad.  Thou  art  brave,  fon  of  Clatho,  but  headlong  in 
**  the  flrife.  So  did  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he  never 
"  feared  a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  thee; 
"  they  are  thy  flrength  in  the  field.  Then  fhalt  thou  be 
•'  long  renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fathers." 

On 
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On  the  next  day,  the  greatefl  and  the  laft  of  Fillan> 
life,  the  charge  is  connnitted  to  him  of  leading  on  the 
hoft  to  battle.  Fingal's  fpeech  to  his  troops  on  this  oc- 
cafion  is  full  of  noble  fcntiment  ;  and  where  he  recom- 
mends hLs  fon  to  their  care,  extremely  touching.  "  A 
*'  young  beam  is  before  you  ;  few  are  his  Heps  to  war. 
"  They  are  few,  but  he  is  yahant ;  defend  my  dark-hair- 
"  ed  fon.  Bring  him  back  with  joy  ;  hereafter  he  may 
"  Hand  alDiie.  His  form  is  like  his  fathers ;  his  foul  is  a 
"  flame  of  their  iire."  When  the  battle  begins,  the  poet 
puts  forth  his  ilrengtii  to  defcribe  the  exploits  of  the 
young  hero  ;  who,  at  laft  encountering  and  killing  with 
his  own  hand  Foldath  the  oppofite  general,  attains  the 
pinnacle  of  glory.  In  what  follows,  when  the  fate  of 
Fillan  is  drawing  near,  Oflian,  if  any  where,  exccUs  him- 
felf.  Foldath  being  llain,  and  a  general  rout  begun, 
there  was  no  refource  left  to  the  enemy  but  in  the  great 
Cathmor  himfelf,  who  in  this  extremity  defcends  from 
the  hill,  where,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  princes, 
he  furveyed  the  battle.  Obferve  how  this  critical  event 
is  wrought  up  by  the  poet.  "  Wide  fpreading  over  echo- 
"  ing  Lubar,  the  flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan 
"  hung  forward  on  their  fteps ;  and  ftrewed  the  heath 
"  with  dead.  Fingal  rejoiced  over  his  fon.  Blue-fliielded 
"  Cathmor  rofe.  Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp  I  Give  Fil- 
"  lan's  praife  to  the  wind ;  raife  high  his  praife  in  my  hall, 
"  while  yet  he  fliines  in  war.  Leave  blue-eyed  Clatho  I 
"  leave  thy  hall  ?  behold  that  early  beam  of  thine  I  The 
"  hoft  is  withered  in  its  courfe.  No  farther  look — it  is 
"  dark — hght-trembling  from  the  harp,  ftrike,  virgins  I 
jhike  the  found."  The  fudden  interruption,  and  fufpenfe 
of  the  narration  on  Cathmor's  riling  from  his  hill,  the  a- 
brupt  burftinginto  the  praife  of  Fillan,  and  the  paflionate 
apoftrophe  to  his  mother  Clatho,  are  admirable  efforts 
of  poetical  art,  in  order  to  intereft  us  in  Fillan's  danger ; 
and  the  whole  is  heightened  by  the  immediately  following 
fimile,  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  and  fubhme  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  any  poet,  and  which  if  it  had  been  found 
in  Homer,  v/ould  have  been  the  fiequent  fiibjed:  of  ad- 
miration to  critics;  "  Fillan  is  hke  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  that 
"  defcends  from  the  flvirt  of  his  blaft.  The  troubled  ocean 
"  feels  his  fteps,  as  he  ftrides  from  wave  to  wave.  His 
3  F  path 
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•'  path  kindles  behind  him;  iflands  fliake  their  heads  on 
"  the  heaving  feas." 

But  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhaufted.  The  fall  of 
this  noble  young  warrior,  or  in  Offian's  ilyle,  the  extinction 
of  this  beam  of  heaven,  could  not  be  rendered  too  intc- 
refting  and  affecting.  Our  attention  is  naturally  drawn 
towards  Fingal.  He  beholds  from  his  hill  the  riling  of 
Cathmor,  and  the  danger  of  his  fon^  But  what  fliall  he 
do  ?  "  Shall  Fingal  rife  to  his  aid,  and  take  the  fword  of 
*'  Luno  ?  What  then  fliould  become  of  thy  fame,  fon  of 
**  w^hite-bofomcd  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fin- 
*'  gal,  daughter  of  Iniitore  I  I  fliall  not  quench  thy  early 
**  beam.  No  cloud  of  mine  fhall  rife,  my  fon,  upon  thy 
*'  foul  of  fire."  Strugghng  between  concern  fur  the  fame, 
and  fear  for  the  fafety  of  his  fon,  he  withdraws  from  the 
light  of  the  engagement ;  and  difpatches  Oilian  in  haite 
to  the  field,  with  this  affectionate  and  delicate  injunction. 
""  Father  of  Ofcar  1"  addreffing  him  by  a  title  which  on 
this  ocafion  has  the  higheft  propriety,  "  Father  of  Ofcar  I 
*'  lift  the  fpear;  defend  the  young  in  arms.  But  conceal 
*'  thy  fteps  from  Fillan's  eyes  :  He  mult  not  know^  that  I 
*'  doubt  his  Iteel."  Offian  arrived  too  late.  But  unwil- 
ling to  defcribe  Fillan  vanquilhed,  the  poet  fupprelTes  all 
the  circumftances  of  the  combat  with  Cathmor ;  and  only 
iliews  us  the  dying  hero.  We  fee  him  animated  to  the 
-end  with  the  fame  martial  and  ardent  fpirit  ?  breathing 
his  lalt  in  bitter  regret  for  being  fo  early  cut  off  from  the 
field  of  glory.  "  Offian,  lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock. 
*'  Raife  no  fhone  above  me ;  leait  one  fhould  afk  about 
"  my  fame.  I  am  fallen  in  the  firlt  of  my  fields ;  fallen 
*'  without  renown.  Let  thy  voice  alone,  fend  joy  to  my 
*'  flying  foul.  Why  fliould  the  bard  know  where  dwells 
"  the  early-fallen  Fillan  ?"  He  v/ho  after  tracing  the  cir- 
cumftances of  this  ftory,  fhall  deny  that  our  bard  is  pof- 
feffed  of  high  fentiment  and  high  art,  muft  be  ftrangely 
prejudiced  indeed.  Let  him  read  the  ftory  of  Pallas  in 
Virgil,  which  is  of  a  fimilar  kind;  and  after  ail  the  praife 
he  may  juftly  beftow  on  the  elegant  and  finifhed  defcrip- 
tionoftiiat  amiable  author,  let  him  fay,  w^hich  of  the 
two  poets  unfold  moft  of  the  human  foul.  I  wave  infift- 
ing  on  any  more  of  the  particulars  in  Temora;  as  my  aim 

is 
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js  rather  to  lead  the  reader  into  the  genuis  and  fpirit  of 
Offian's  poetry,  than  to  dwell  on  all  his  beauties. 

The  judgment  and  art  difcovered  in  conducting  works 
of  fuch  length  as  Fingal  and  Temora,  dillinguifh  them 
from  the  other  poems  in  this  collection.  The  fmaller 
pieces,  however,  contain  particular  beauties  no  lefs  emi- 
nent. They  are  hillorical  poems,  generally  of  the  ele- 
giac kind ;  and  plainly  difcover  themfelvcs  to  be  the 
work  of  the  fame  author.  One  coniiftent  face  of  man- 
ners is  every  where  prefented  to  us ;  one  fpirit  of  poetry 
reigns;  the  maitcrly  hand  of  Offian  appears  through- 
out ;  the  fame  rapid  and  animated  fhyle  ;  the  fame  itrong 
colouring  of  imagination,  and  the  fame  glowing  fenlibility 
of  heart.  Beiides  the  unity  which  belongs  to  the  compoli- 
tions  of  one  man,  there  is  moreover  a  certain  unity  of 
fubject  which  very  happily  connects  all  thefe  poems. 
They  form  the  poetical  hiltory  of  the  age  of  Fingal. 
The  fame  race  of  heroes  whom  we  had  met  with  in  the 
greater  poems,  Cuchullin,  Ofcar,  Connal,  and  Gaul,  re- 
turn again  upon  the  Itage ;  and  Fingal  himfelf  is  always- 
the  principal  figure,  prefented  on  every  occafion,  with 
eqiml  magnificence,  nay,  riling  upon  us  to  the  lait.  Th© 
circumitances  of  Ofilan's  old  age  and  bUndnefs,  his  fur- 
viving  all  his  friends,  and  his  relating  their  great  exploits; 
to  Malvina,  the  fpoufe  or  miltrefs  of  his  beloved  fon  Of- 
car, furnilh  the  fineit  poetical  fittiations  that  fancy  could 
devife  for  that  tender  pathetic  which  reigns  in  Oflian's 
poetry. 

On  each  of  thefe  poems,  there  might  be  room  for  fe- 
parate  obfervations,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  incidents,  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  of  the 
defcriptions  and  fentiments.  Carthon  is  a  regular  and 
highly  finiilied  piece.  The  main  Itory  is  very  properly 
introduced  by  Cleflamor's  relation  of  the  adventure  of 
his  youth ;  and  this  introdudion  is  finely  heightened  by 
Fingal's  fong  of  mourning  over  Moina  ;  in  which  Oflian» 
ever  fond  of  doing  honour  to  his  father,  has  contrived  to 
diitinguilli  hiin,  for  being  an  eminent  poet,  as  well  as 
warrior.  Fingal's  fong  upon  this  occafion,  when  "  his 
"  thoufand  bards:  leaned  forw^ards  from  their  feats,  to 
"  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,"  is  inferior  to  no  pafiTage  in 
the  wdiole  book ;,  and  with  great  judgment  put  in  his 
3  F'  ij  raouth. 
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mouth,  as  the  ferioufnefs,  no  lefs  than  the  fubhmity  of 
the  ftrain,  is  pecuharly  fuited  to  the  hero's  character. 
In  Dar-thula,  are  alTembled  almofl  all  the  tender  images 
that  can  touch  the  heart  of  man  ;  friendfliip,  love,  the 
affeftions  of  parents,  fons,  and  brothers,  the  diftrefs  of 
the  aged,  and  the  unavailing  bravery  of  the  young.  The 
beautiful  addrefs  to  the  moon,  Vv'ith  which  the  poem 
opens,  and  the  tranfition  from  thence  to  the  fubject:, 
mod  happily  prepare  the  mind  forthat  train  of  affecling 
events  that  is  to  follow.  The  ftory  is  regular,  dramatic, 
interefting  to  the  iail.  He  who  can  read  it  without  emo- 
tion may  congratulate  himfelf,  if  he  pleafes,  upon  being 
completely  armed  againfl:  fympathetic  forrow.  As  Fin- 
gal  had  no  occafion  of  appearing  in  the  action  of  this 
poem,  OfFian  makes  a  very  artful  tranCticn  from  his  nar- 
ration, to  what  was  paffing  in  the  halls  of  Selma.  The 
found  heard  there  on  the  Itrings  of  his  harp,  the  concern 
which  Fingal  fhows  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation  of 
the  ghofls  of  their  fathers,  to  receive  the  heroes  flilling 
in  a  aidant  land,  are  introduced  with  great  beauty  of 
imagination  to  increafe  the  folemnity,  and  to  diverfify  the 
fcenery  of  the  poem. 

Carric-thura  is  full  of  the  mod  fublime  dignity  ;  and 
has  this  advantage  of  being  more  cheerful  in  the  fubjecl, 
and  more  happy  in  the  catadrophe  than  mod  of  the 
other  poems :  Though  tempered  at  the  fame  time  with 
epifodes  in  that  drain  of  tender  melancholy,  which  feems 
to  have  been  the  great  delight  of  Odian  and  the  bards 
of  his  age.  Lathinon  is  peculiarly  didinguidied,  by  high 
generofity  of  fentiment.  This  is  carried  io  far,  particu- 
larly in  the  refufal  of  Gaul,  on  one  lide,  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  Heeping  foe  ;  and  of  Lathmon,  on  the  ether, 
to  overpower  by  numbers  the  two  young  warriors,  as  to 
recall  into  one's  mind  the  manners  of  chivalry ;  forae  re- 
femblance  to  which  may  perhaps  be  fuggcded  by  other 
incidents  in  this  collection  of  poems.  Chivalry,  however, 
took  rife  in  an  age  and  country  too  remote  from  thofe  of 
Odian  to  admit  the  fufpicion  that  the  one  could  have 
borrowed  any  thing  from  the  other.  So  far  as  chivalry 
had  any  real  exilicnce,  the  lame  military  enthudafm, 
which  gave  birth  to  it  in  the  feudal  times,  might,  in  the? 
days  of  Oilian,  that  is,  in  the  infancy  of  a  riling  date, 

through 
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through  the  operation  of  the  fame  caufe,  very  naturall/ 
produce  effbds  of  the  fame  kind  on  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  men.  So  far  as  chivalry  was  an  ideal  fyftem  ex- 
ifting  only  in  romance,  it  will  not  be  thought  furprifing, 
when  we  reHecl  on  the  account  before  given  of  the  Cel- 
tic bards,  that  this  imaginary  refuiement  of  heroic  man- 
ners fliould  be  found  among  them,  as  much,  at  lead,  as 
among  t'le  Trohadores,  or  ftrollijig  Provencal  bards,  in 
the  loth  or  nth  centuiy ;  whofe  fongs,  it  is  faid,  firil 
gave  rife  to  thofe  romantic  ideas  of  heroifm,  which  for  fo 
long  a  time  inchanted  Europe  ^^.  Ofiian's  heroes  have 
all  the  gallantry  and  generosity  of  thofe  fabulous  Iinights, 
without  their  extravagance  ;  and  his  love  fcenes  have  na- 
tive tendernefs,  without  any  mixture  of  thofe  forced  and 
unnatural  conceits  which  abound  in  the  old  romances. 
Tlie  adventures  related  by  our  poet  which  refemble  the 
moll  thofe  of  romance,  concern  Vworaen  v/ho  follow  their 
lovers  to  v/ar  difguifed  in  the  armour  of  men  ;  and  thefe 
are  fo  managed  as  to  produce,  in  the  difcovery,  feveral 
of  the  moil  intereiling  fituations ;  one  beautiful  inftance 
of  which  may  be  feen  in  Canic-thura,  and  another  in 
Calthon  and  Colmal. 

Oithona  prefents  a  fituation  of  a  different  nature.  In 
the  abfence  of  her  lover  Gaul,  flie  had  been  carried  off 
and  raviihed  by  Dunrommath.  Gaul  difcovers  the  place 
where  i'iiQ  is  kept  concealed,  and  comes  to  revenge  her. 
The  meeting  of  the  two  lovers,  the  fentiments  and  the 
behaviour  of  Oithona  on  that  occalion,  are  defcribed  v/ith 
fuch  tender  and  exquifite  propriety,  as  does  the  greateit 
honour  both  to  the  art  and  to  the  delicacy  of  our  author: 
and  would  have  been  admired  in  any  poet  of  the  moft 
refined  age.  The  conduct  of  Croma  mufl  flrike  every 
reader  as  remarkably  judicious  and  beautiful.  We  are 
to  be  prepared  for  the  death  of  Malvina,  v/hich  is  related 
in  the  fucceeding  poem.  She  is  therefore  introduced  in 
perfon  ;  "  ffie  has  heard  a  voice  in  a  dream  ;  flie  feels  the 
"  fluttering  of  her  foul ;"  and  in  a  moil  moving  lamenta- 
tion addrelfed  to  her  beloved  Ofcar,  llie  lings  her  own 
Death  Song.  Nothing  could  be  calculated  with  more 
art  to  footh  and  comfort  her,  than  the  itory  which  Ollian 
relates.     In  the  young  and  brave  Fovargormo,  another 

Ofcar 

•  VuL  Huctius  de  origme  fabularum  Romanenfmm. 
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Ofcar  is  introduced ;  his  praifes  are  fung  ;  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  is  fet  before  her  of  thofe  who  die  in  their  youth, 
"  when  their  renown  is  around  them ;  before  the  feeble 
"  behold  them  in  the  hall,  and  fmile  at  their  trembling 
*'  hands." 

But  no  w'here  does  OfTian's  genius  appear  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, than  in  Berrathon,  which  is  reckoned  the  conclu- 
lion  of  his  fongs,  "  The  lalt  found  of  the  Voice  of  Cona." 

Qualis  olor  noto  pofiturus  littore  vitam, 
Ingemit,  et  maeftis  mulcens  concentibus  auras 
Praefago  queritur  venientia  funera  cantu. 

The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  fuited  to  the  fub- 
jed:.  Every  thing  is  full  of  that  invifiblc  v.orld,  into 
which  the  aged  bard  believes  himfelf  now  ready  to  enter. 
The  airy  hall  of  Fingal  prefents  itfelf  to  his  view ;  "  he 
"  fees  the  cloud  that  fnall  receive  his  ghoft ;  he  beholds 
"  the  mid  that  fliall  form  his  robe  when  he  appears  on  his 
"  hill ;"  and  all  the  natural  objects  around  him  feem  to 
carry  the  prefages  of  death.  "  The  thiitle  fliakes  its 
"  beard  to  the  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy  head — 
*'  it  feems  to  fay,  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven  ; 
"the  time  of  my  departure  is  near,  and  the  blafl  that 
"  fliall  fcatter  my  leaves."  Malvina's  death  is  hinted  to 
him  in  the  mofl  delicate  manner  by  the  foil  of  Alpin. 
His  lamentation  over  her,  her  apptheofis,  or  afcent  to 
the  habitation  of  heroes,  and  the  introdufbion  to  the  flory 
which  follows  from  the  mention  which  Oflian  fuppofes 
the  father  of  Malvina  to  make  of  him  in  the  hall  of  Fin- 
gal, are  all  in  the  highell  fpirit  of  poetry.  "»And  doft 
'•'  thou  remember  Ollian,  O  Tofcar,  fon  of  Comloch?  The 
"  battles  of  our  youth  were  many  ;  our  fwords  went  to- 
"  gether  to  the  field."  Nothing  could  be  more  proper 
than  to  end  his  fongs  with  recording  an  exploit  of  the 
father  of  that  Malvina,  of  whom  his  heart  was  now  fo  full; 
and  who,  from  firll  to  lail,  had  been  fuch  a  flivourite  ob- 
jed  throughout  all  his  poems. 

The  fcene  of  mod  of  Ollian's  poems  is  laid  in  Scotland, 
or  in  the  coaft  of  Ireland  oppolite  to  the  territories  of 
Fingal.  When  the  fcene  is  in  Ireland,  we  perceive  no 
change  of  manners  from  thofe  of  Oflian's  native  country. 
For   as  Ireland   was.  undoubtedly  peopled  with  Celtic 

2i  tribes. 
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tribes,  the  langua,Q;e,  cuiloms,  and  religion  of  both  nations 
were  the  fame.  They  had  been  fcparated  from  one  ano- 
ther by  migration,  only  a  few  generations,  as  it  Ihould 
feem,  before  our  poet's  age  ;  and  they  (till  maintained  a 
clofc  and  frequent  intercourfe.  But  when  the  poet  re- 
lates the  expeditions  of  any  of  his  heroes  to  the  Scandi- 
navian coaft,  or  to  the  iilands  of  Orkney,  which  were 
then  part  of  the  Scandinavian  territory,  as  he  does  in 
Carric-thnra,  Sulmalla  of  Lumon,  and  Cathloda,  the  cafe 
is  quite  altered.  Thofe  countries  were  inhabited  by  na- 
tions of  the  Teutonic  defcent,  who  in  their  manners  and 
religious  rites  differed  widely  from  the  Celtae ;  and  it  is 
curious  and  remarkable,  to  nnd  this  difference  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  poems  of  Offian.  His  defcriptions  bear 
the  native  marks  of  one  who  was  prefent  in  the  expedi- 
tions which  he  relates,  and  who  defcribes  what  he  had 
feen  with  his  own  eyes.  No  fooner  are  we  carried  to 
Lochlin,  or  the  iilands  of  Iniltore,  than  we  perceive  that 
we  are  in  a  foreign  region.  New  objedls  begin  to  appear. 
We  meet  every  where  with  the  ftones  and  circles  of  Loda, 
that  is,  Odin,  the  great  Scandinavian  deity.  We  meet 
with  the  divinations  and  inchantments,  for  which  it  is 
well  known  thofe  northern  nations  were  early  famous. 
"  There  mixed  with  the  murmer  of  waters,  rofe  the  voice 
"  of  aged  men,  who  called  the  forms  of  night  to  aid  them 
"  in  their  war;"  whilft  the  Caledonian  chiefs  who  afiiiled 
them,  are  defcribed  as  Handing  at  a  diflance,  heedlefs  of 
their  rites.  That  ferocity  of  manners  v/hich  dillinguiflied 
thofe  nations,  alfo  becomes  confpicuous.  In  the  combats 
of  their  chiefs  there  is  a  pecuhar  favagenefs;  even  their 
women  are  bloody  and  fierce.  The  fpirit,  and  the  very 
ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  that  northern  fcalder  whom  I 
formerly  quoted,  occur  to  \m  again.  "  The  hawks," 
Offian  makes  one  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  fay,  "  rulli 
"  from  all  their  winds :  they  are  wont  to  trace  my  courfe. 
"  We  rejoiced  three  days  above  the  dead,  and  called  the 
"  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came  from  all  their  winds,  to 
"  feall  on  the  foes  of  Annir." 

Difmiffmg  now  the  feparate  conlideration  of  any  of  our 
author's  work's,  I  proceed  to  make  fome  obfervations  on 
his  manner  of  writing,  under  the  general  heads  of  De- 
fcription,  Imagery,  and  Sentiment. 

A  Doet 
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A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  diflinguiflied  by  his 
talent  for  defcription*.  A  fecond  rate  writer  difcerns  no- 
thing new  or  peculiar  in  the  objed:  he  means  to  defcribe. 
His  conceptions  of  it  are  vague  and  loofe  ;  liis  expreffions 
feeble  ;  and  of  courfe  t/ie  object  is  prefented  to  us  indif- 
tinctly  and  as  through  a  cloud.  But  a  true  poet  makes 
us  imagine  that  we  fee  it  before  our  eyes  :  he  catches  the 
diftinguifliing  featcrss  ;  he  gives  it  the  colours  of  life  and 
reality  ;  he  places  it  in  fuch  a  hght  that  a  painter  could 
copy  after  him.  This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
lively  imagination,  Vshich  nrfi:  receives  a  ftrong  impreffioii 
of  the  object ;  and  tlien,  hy  a  proper  felection  of  capital 
picfturefqi^e  circamltances  employed  in  defcribingit,  tranf- 
mits  that  imprefnon  in  its  full  force  to  the  imaginations 
of  others.  That  Oilian  poffelTes  this  defcriptive  power  in 
a  high  degree,  we  have  a  clear  proof  from  the  effect  which 
his  defcriptions  prcduce  upon  the  imaginations  of  thofe 
who  read  him  with  any  degree  of  attention  and  talte. 
Few  poets  are  more  iiiterefting.  We  contract  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  principal  heroes.  The  chr.raders, 
the  manners,  ihe  face  of  the  country,  beccms  familiar  ; 
we  even  think  we  could  draw  the  Cgure  of  his  ghofts :  In 
a  word,  whilft  reading  him,  we  are  tranfported  as  into  a 
new  region,  and  dwell  among  his  objects  as  if  they  were 
all  real. 

It  w^re  eafy  to  point  out  feveral  inltances  of  exquifite 
painting  in  the  works  of  our  author.  Such,  for  inltance, 
as  the  fcenery  with  which  Temora  opens,  and  the  attitude 
in  which  Cairbar  is  there  prefented  to  us;  the  defcription 
of  the  young  prince  Cormac,  in  the  fame  book  ;  and  the 
ruins  of  Balclutlia  in  Carthon.  "  I  have  feen  the  walls 
"  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolate.  '  The  fire  hadre- 
*'  founded  in  the  halls ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
*'  heard  no  more.  The  ftream  of  Clutha  was  removed 
*'  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thidle  Ihook 
*'  there  its  lonely  head  :  The  mofs  whiilled  to  the  wind. 
^'  The  fox  looked  out  from  the  windows  ;  the  rank  grafs 
"  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head.  Defolate  is  the  dwell- 
^'  ing  of  Moina ;  filence  is  hi  the  houfe  of  her  fathers." 
Nothing  alfo  can  be  more  natural  and  lively  than  the 

manner 

•  See  the  rules  of  poetical  defcription  excellently  ilhiflrated  by  Lord  Kaims,  ii» 
his  Elcmtiiti  ol' Criticifm,  vol.  iii.  chap.  21.  Of  Narration  and  Defcription. 
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i^anner  in  which  Carthon  afterwards  defcribes  how  the 
conflagration  of  his  citvaiTecled  him  vvhen',a  child :  "  Have 
"  I  not  feen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And  lliall  I  feaft  with 
"  Comhal's  fon  ?  Comhal !  who  threw  his  fire  in  the 
*'  midft  of  my  father's  hall  I  I  was  yomig,  and  knew  not 
"  the  caufe  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  fmoke 
"  pleafed  mine  eye,  when  they  rofe  above  my  walls :  I 
**  often  looked  back  with  gladnefs,  when  my  friends  fled 
"  above  the  hill.  But  vv'hen  the  years  of  my  youth  came 
"  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen  walls.  My  figh  a- 
**  role  with  the  morning  ;  and  my  tears  defcended  with 
"  night.  Shall  I  not  fight,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  againft  the 
*'  children  of  my  foes  ?  And  I  will  figlit,  O  bard  I  I  feel 
"  the  ftrcngth  of  my  foul."  In  the  fame  poem,  the  af-^ 
fembhng  of  the  cliiefs  round  Fingal,  who  had  been  warned 
of  fome  impending  danger  by  the  appearance  of  a  prodigy, 
is  defcribed  with  fo  many  pidlurefque  circumfl:ances,  that 
one  imagines  hinifeU'preient  in  the  alTembly.  "  The  king 
*'  alone  beheld  the  terrible  light,  and  he  forefaw  the  deatlx 
"  of  his  people.  He  came  in  filence  to  his  hall,  and  took 
'-'  his  father's  fpear  ;  the  mail  rattled  on  his  breaft.  The 
"  heroes  rofe  around.  They  looked  in  filence  on  each 
"  other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  faw  the  bat* 
"  tie  in  his  face.  A  thoufand  fliields  are  placed  at  once 
»'  on  their  arms ;  and  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords.  The 
"  hall  of  Selma  brightened  around.  The  clang  of  arms 
*'  afcends.  The  gray  dogs  howl  in  their  place.  No  word 
"  is  among  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of 
"  the  king  ;  and  half  aiTumed  his  fpear," 

It  has  been  objected  to  Oflian,  that  \m  defcriptions  of 
military  adions  are  imperfecl,  and  much  lefs  diverfified 
by  circumfl:ances  than  thofe  of  Homer.  This  is  in  fome 
meafure  true.  The  amazing  fcrtihty  of  Homer's  inven- 
tion is  no  where  fo  much  diiplayed  as  in  the  incidents  of 
his  battles,  and  in  the  little  hiilory  pieces  he  gives  of  the 
perfons  flain.  Nor  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  talent  of 
defcription,  can  too  much  be  faid  in  praife  of  Homer. 
Every  thing  is  alive  in  his  writings.  The  colours  with, 
which  he  paints  are  thofe  of  nature.  But  Oflian's  genius 
was  of  a  diilerent  kind  from  Homer's.  It  led  him  to  hurry 
•towards  grand  objeds  rather  than  to  amufe  himfelf  with 
particulars  of  lefs  importance.  He  could  dwell  on  the 
,3  Cr  death 
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death  of  a  favourite  hero  :  but  that  of  a  private  man  fel- 
dom  Hopped  his  rapid  courfe.  Homer's  genius  was  more 
comprehcnfive  than  Offian's.  It  included  a  wider  circle 
of  objects  ;  and  could  work  up  any  incident  into  delcrip- 
tion.  Offian's  was  more  limited ;  but  the  region  within 
which  it  chiefly  exerted  itfeif  was  the  higheil  of  all,  the 
region  of  the  pathetic  and  fublime. 

We  mult  not  imagine,  however,  that  Offian's  battles 
coniiit  only  of  general  indiltind  defcription.  Such  beau- 
tiful incidents  are  fometimes  introduced,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  perfonslhiin  fomuch  diveriiiied,  a-^;  ihow  that 
he  could  have embelhfned  his  military  fcenes  with  an  abun- 
dant variety  of  particulars,  if  his  genius  had  led  him  to 
dwell  upon  them.  One  man  "  is  Itretched  in  the  dull 
"  of  his  native  land  ;  he  fell,  where  often  he  had  fpread 
*'  the  feaft,  and  often  ra-fed  the  voice  of  the  harp."  The 
maid  of  Iniftore  is  introduced,  in  a  mo^dng  apofirophe, 
as  weeping  for  another;  and  a  third,  "  as  rolled  in  the  dull 
"  he  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king,"  is  remembered  and 
mourned  by  Fingal  as  the  friend  of  Agandecca,  The 
blood  pouring  from  the  wound  of  one  who  is  llain  by  night, 
is  heard  "  hilling  on  the  half  extinguifhed  oak,"  which 
had  been  kindled  for  giving  light :  Another,  climbing  a 
tree  to  efcape  from  his  foe,  is  pierced  by  his  fpear  from 
behind  ;  "  fiirieking,  panting  he  fell ;  whilft  mofs  and 
*'  v.'ithered  branches  purfue  his  fall,  and  Itrew  the  blue 
arms  of  Gaul."  Iv'^ever  was  a  finer  picture  drawn  of  the 
ardour  of  two  youthful  warriors  than  the  following  :  "  I 
"  faw  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and  my  foul  was  mixed  with 
"  his  :  For  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes;  he  looked 
"  to  the  foe  Vv^ith  joy.  We  fpoke  the  words  of  fricndfliip 
*'  in  fecret ;  and  the  lightemng  of  our  fvvords  poured  to- 
*'  gether.  We  drew  them  behind  the  wood,  and  tried 
*'  the  ftrength  of  our  arms  on  the  empty  air." 

Offian  is  always  conciie  in  his  defcripticns,  v/hicli  adds 
much  to  their  beauty  and  force.  For  it  is  a  great  mifiake 
to  imagine,  that  a  crov.'d  of  particulars,  or  a  very  full  and 
extended  ityle,  is  of  advantage  to  defcnption.  On  the  con- 
trary, fuch  a  diilufe  manner  for  the  molt  part  weakens  it. 
Any  one  redundant  circumftance  is  a  nuifance.  It  en- 
cumbers and  loads  the  fancy,  and  renders  the  main  image 
indiftmd.     "  Obllat,"  as  Ouintilian  iliys  with  regard  to 

ftyle, 
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ftyle,  "  quicquid  non  adjuvat."  To  be  concife  in  def jrip- 
tion,  is  one  thing ;  and  to  be  general,  is  another.  No  de- 
fcription  that  rells  in  generals  can  poiiibly  be  good;  it  can 
convey  no  li'/ely  idea  ;  for  it  is  of  particulars  only  that 
we  have  a  dillincT:  conception.  But  at  the  fame  tirae,  no 
ftrong  imagination  dwells  long  upon  any  one  particular  ; 
or  heaps  together  a  mafs  of  trivial  ones.  By  tlie  happy 
choice  of  fome  one,  or  of  a  few  that  are  the  mofc  ilriking, 
it  prefents  the  image  more  complete,  fliovv's  us  more  at 
one  glance,  than  a  feeble  imagination  is  able  to  do,  by 
turning  its  objed:  round  and  round  into  a  variety  of  lights. 
Tacitus  is  of  all  profe  writers  the  moft  concife.  He  has 
even  a  degree  of  abruptnefs  refembling  our  author  :  Yet 
no  writer  is  more  eminent  for  lively  defcription.  When 
Fingal,  after  having  conquered  the  haughty  Sv>'aran,  pro- 
pofes  to  difmils  him  with  honour  :  "  Raile  to-morrow  thy 
"  white  fails  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  I" 
he  conveys,  by  thus  addreffing  his  enemy,  aftrongerim- 
preflion  of  the  emotions  then  palling  within  his  mind, 
than  if  whole  paragraphs  had  been  fpent  in  defcribing 
the  conflidf  between  refentment  againft  Swaran  and  the 
tender  remembrance  of  his  ancient  love.  No  amplifica- 
tion is  needed  to  give  us  the  moll;  full  idea  of  a  hardy 
veteran,  after  the  few  following  words :  *'  His  fliield  is 
"  marked  with  the  ilrokes  of  battle  ;  his  red  eye  defpifes 
"  danger."  When  Ofcar,  left  alone,  was  furrounded  by 
foes,  "  he  ftood,"  it  is  faid,  "  growing  in  his  place,  like 
the  flood  of  the  "  narrow  vale;"  a  happy  reprefentation  of 
one,  who,  by  daring  intrepidity  in  the  midft  of  danger, 
feenis  to  increafe  in  his  appearance,  and  becomes  more 
formidable  every  moment,  like  the  fudden  riling  of  the 
torrent  hemmed  in  by  the  valley.  And  a  whole  crowd 
of  ideas,  cortcerning  the  circumftances  of  domeftic  forrow 
occafioned  by  a  young  warrior's  tirft  going  forth  to  battle, 
is  poured  upon  the  mind  by  thefe  words:  "  Calmar  leaned 
"  on  his  father's  fpear;  that  fpear  which  he  brought  from 
"  Lara's  ball,  when  the  foul  of  his  mother  was  fad." 

l"he  concil'enefs  of  Oflian's  defcriptions  is  the  more  pro- 
per on  account  of  his  fubjeds.  Defcriptions  of  gay  and 
fmiling  fcenes  may,  without  any  difadvaatage  be  ampli- 
iied  and  prolonged.  Force  is  not  the  predominant  quali- 
ty expeded  in  thefe.  The  defcription  may  be  weakened 
3  G  ij     .  by 
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by  being  diffufe,  yet  notwithftandinp;,  may  be  beautiful 
ftill.  Whereas,  with  refpecl  to  grand,  ioJemn,  and  pathe- 
tic fubjeds,  which  are  Oilian's  chief  field,  the  cafe  ir, 
very  diiferent.  In  thefe,  energy  is  above  all  things  re- 
quired. The  imagination  mufl  be  feized  at  once,  or  not 
at  all ;  and  is  far  more  deeply  impreiTed  by  one  ftrong 
and  ardent  image,  than  by  the  anxious  minutenefs  of  la- 
boured illufiration. 

But  Offi.an's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  towards  the 
fublii-'ie  and  pathetic,  was  not  confined  to  it :  In  fubjed? 
alfo  of  grace  and  delicacy,  he  difcovers  the  hand  of  a 
mafler.  Take  for  an  example  the  following  elegant  de- 
fcription  of  Agandecca,  wherein  the  tendernefs  of  Tibul- 
lus  feems  united  with  the  majefly  of  Virgil.  "  The  daugh- 
"  ter  of  the  fnow  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of  her  fecret 
"  figh.  She  came  in  all  her  beauty;  like  the  moon  from 
"  the  cloud  of  the  eall.  Lovelinefs  was  around  her  as  light. 
"  Her  fteps  were  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  She  faw  the 
*'  youth  and  loved  him.  He  was  the  ftolen  figh  of  her 
*'  foul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him  in  fecret :  And  flie 
*'  bleftthechief  of  Morven."'  Several  other  inftances  might 
be  produced  of  the  feelings  of  loveand  friendfhip  painted 
"by  our  author  with  a  mofl  natural  and  happy  delicacy. 

The  limplicity  of  Oflian's  manner  adds  great  beauty 
to  his  defcriptions,  and  indeed  to  his  whole  poetry.  We 
meet  witii  no  afr'eclcd  ornaments  ;  no  forced  refinement ; 
no  marks  either  in  ftyle  or  thought  of  a  fludied  endeavour 
to  flune  and  fparkle.  Offian  appears  every  where  to  be 
prompted  by  his  feelings ;  and  to  fpeak  from  the  abund- 
ance of  his  heart.  I  remember  no  more  than  one  inftance 
of  what  can  be  called  quaint  thought  in  this  whole  collec- 
tion of  his  works.  It  is  in  the  firil  book  of  Fingal,  where 
from  tb.e  t<jmbs  of  two  lovers  two  lonely  yews  are  men- 
tioned to  have  fprung,  "  whofe  branches  vviflied  to  meet 
"  on  high."  This  fympathy  of  the  trees  with  the  lovers, 
may  be  reckoned  to  border  on  an  Italian  conceit;  and  it  is 
fomewhat  curious  to  find  this  lingle  inflance  of  that  fort 
of  v\  it  in  our  Celtic  poetry. 

The  "joy  of  grief,"  is  one  of  Offian's  remarkable  cx- 
preffions,  feveral  times  repeated.  If  any  one  Ihall  think 
that  it  needs  to  be  jultified  by  a  precedent,  he  may  find 
it  twice  ufed  by  Homer ;  in  the  Ihad,  when  Achilles  is 
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vilited  by  the  ghofl  of  Pcitroclus ;  and  in  the  Odyfley, 
when  Ulyfles  meets  his  mother  in  the  fliades.  On  both 
thefe  occalions,  the  heroes,  melted  with  tendernefs,  la- 
ment their  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  throw  their 
arms  round  the  ghoft,  "  that  we  might,"  fay  they,  "  in 
"  a  mutal  embrace,  enjoy  the  delight  of  grief." 

Bat  in  truth  the  expreffion  (lands  in  need  of  no  defence 
from  authority;  for  it  is  a  natural  and  jult  expreffion  ;  and 
conveys  a  clear  idea  of  that  gratification,  which  a  virtuous 
heart  often  feels  in  tlie  indulgence  of  a  tender  melancholy. 
Offian  makes  a  very  proper  didinction  between  this  gra- 
tification, and  the  deftrudiveetfed:  of  overpowering  grief. 
"  There  is  a  joy  in  grief,  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breafts 
"  of  the  fad.  But  forrow  waltes  the  mournful,  O  daugh- 
"  ter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are  few."  To  "  give  the 
*'  joy  of  grief,"  generally  lignifies  to  raife  the  ftrain  of  foft 
and  grave  mufic  ;  and  finely  charaderifes  the  taile  of 
Offian's  age  and  country.  In  thole  days,  v.'hen  the  fonga 
of  bards  were  the  great  delight  of  heroes,  the  tragic  mufe 
was  held  in  chief  honour  ;  gallant  actions,  and  virtuous 
fufferings,  were  the  chofen  theme  ;  preferably  to  that 
light  and  trifling  ftrain  of  poetry  and  mufic,  w^hich  pro- 
motes light  and  trifling  manners,  and  ferves  to  emafcu- 
late  the  mind.  *'  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,"  faid 
the  great  Fingal,  in  the  midft  of  youth  and  victory, 
"  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingal  hear  the 
"  long.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief  I  It  is  like  the  fliower  of 
"  fpring,  when  it  foftens  the  branch  of  the  oak  ;  and  the 
"  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards  I 
"  To-morrow  we  lift  the  failf ." 

Perfonal  epithets  have  been  much  ufed  by  all  the  poets 
of  the  moft  ancient  ages  :  and  when  well  chofen,  not  ge- 
neral and  unmeaning,  they  contribute  not  a  little  to  ren- 
der the  Ityle  defcriptive  and  animated.  Befides  epithets 
founded  on  bodily  diftinctions,  akin  to  many  of  Homer's, 
we  find  in  Oilian  feveral  which  are  remarkably  beautiful 
and  poetical.  Such  as,  Ofcar  of  the  future  fights,  Fingal 
of  the  mildeft  look,  Carril  of  other  times,  the  mildly  blufh- 
ing  Everalhn;  Bragela,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich; 
a  Culdee,  the  ion  of  the  fecret  cell. 

But 
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But  of  all  the  ornaments  employed  in  defcriptive  poe- 
try, comparifons  or  fimilies  are  the  moil  fplendid.  Thefe 
chiefly  form  what  is  called  the  imagery  of  a  poem  :  And 
as  they  abound  fo  much  in  the  works  of  Offian,  and  are 
commonly  among  the  favourite  paflages  of  all  poets,  it 
may  be  expeded  that  I  fliould  be  ibmewhat  particular  in 
jny  remarks  upon  them. 

A  poetical  fimile  always  fuppofes  two  objecls  brought 
together,  between  which  there  is  fome  near  relation  or 
connedion  in  the  fancy.  What  that  relation  ought  to  be, 
cannot  be  precifely  defined.  For  various,  almoft  num- 
berlefs,  are  the  analogies  formed  among  objeds,  by  a 
fprightly  imagination.  The  relation  of  adual  fimihtude, 
or  likenefs  of  appearance,  is  far  from  being  the  only  foun- 
dation of  poetical  comparifon.  Sometimes  a  refemblance 
in  the  effed  produced  by  two  objeds,  is  made  the  con- 
iieding  principle :  Sometimes  a  refemblance  in  one  dif- 
tinguilhing  property  or  circumflance.  Very  often  two 
objeds  are  brought  together  in  a  fimile,  though  they  re- 
femble  one  another,  llridly  fpeaking,  in  nothing,  only 
becaufe  they  raife  in  the  mind  a  train  of  iimilar,  and  what 
maybe  called,  concordant  ideas;  fo  that  the  remembrance 
of  the  one,  when  recalled,  ferves  to  quicken  and  heighten 
the  impreflion  made  by  the  other.  Thus,  to  give  an  in- 
ilance  from  our  poet,  the  pleafure  with  which  an  old  man 
looks  back  on  the  exploits  of  his  youth,  has  certainly  no 
dired  refemblance  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  evening  ;  far- 
ther than  that  both  agree  in  producing  a  certain  calm, 
placid  joy.  Yet  Offian  has  founded  upon  this,  one  of 
the  moll  beautiful  comparifons  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
any  poet.  "  Wilt  thou  not  iiltcn,  fon  of  the  rock,  to  the 
*'  fong  of  Offian  ?  My  foul  is  full  of  other  times ;  the  joy 
"of  my  youth  returns.  Thus,  the  fun  appears  in  the 
"  wefi:,  after  the  ileps  of  his  orjghtnefs  have  moved  behind 
•*'  a  florm.  The  green  hills  lift  their  dev.y  heads.  The 
"  blue  itreams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The  aged  hero  comes 
*'  forth  on  his  flail';  and  his  gray  hair  ghtrers  in  the  beam." 
Never  was  there  a  finer  gioup  of  objeds.  It  raii'es  a 
llrong  conception  of  the  old  man's  joy  and  elation  of 
heart,  by  dilplaying  a  fcene,  which  produces  in  every 
Ipedator,  a  correfponding  train  of  pleafing  emotions ; 
thje  declining  fun  looking  forth  jn  his  brightnefs  after  a 
2  ftorm : 
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floral ;  the  cheerful  face  of  all  nature  ;  and  the  flill  life 
finely  animated  by  the  circumftance  of  the  aged  hero, 
with  his  llaff  and  his  gray  locks  ;  a  circuniftance  both 
extremely  pidurefque  in  itfelf,  and  pecuharly  fuited  to 
the  main  object  of  the  comparifon.  Such  analogies  and 
aflbciations  of  ideas  as  thefe,  are  highly  pleafmg  to  the 
fancy.  They  give  opportunity  for  introducing  many  a 
fine  poetical  pidure.  They  diverfify  the  fcene ;  they 
aggrandize  the  fubjecl ;  they  keep  the  imagination  awaker 
and  fprigbtly.  For  as  the'  judgment  is  principally  ex- 
ercifed  in  diftinguifliing  objeds,  and  remarking  the  dif- 
ferences among  thofe  which  feem  like ;  fo  the  higheft 
amufement  of  the  imagination  is  to  trace  likenefles  and 
agreements  among  thofe  which  feem  different. 

The  principal  rules  which  refped  poetical  compari- 
fons  are,  that  they  be  introduced  on  'proper  occahons, 
when  the  mind  is  difpofed  to  relilli  them  ;  and  not  in 
the  midft  of  fome  fevere  and  agitating  paffion,  whiclv 
cannot  admit  this  play  of  fancy  ;  that  they  be  founded 
on  a  refemblance  neither  too  near  and  obvious,  fo  as  to 
give  little  amufement  to  the  imagination  in  tracing  it, 
nor  too  faint  and  remote,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended  with 
difficulty  ;  that  they  ferve  either  to  illuftrate  the  princi- 
pal objed,  and  to  render  the  conception  of  it,  more  clear 
and  diftind ;  or  at  leaft,  to  heighten  and  embeUifli  it, 
by  a  fuitable  alfociation  of  images*. 

Every  country  has  a  fcenery  peculiar  to  itfelf;  and 
the  imagery  of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.  For  as  he 
copies  after  nature,  his  allulions  will  of  courfe  be  taken 
from  thofe  objeds  which  he  fees  around  him,  and  which 
have  often  Itruck  his  fancy.  For  this  reafon,  in  order 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  poetical  imagery,  we  ought 
to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  acquainted  with  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  the  country  where  the  fcene  of  the  poem  is  laid. 
Tlie  introdudion  of  foreign  images  betrays  a  poet,  copy- 
ing not  from  nature,  but  from  other  writers.  Hence  fo 
many  Lions,  and  Tygers,  and  Eagles,  and  Serpents,  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  limilies  of  modern  poets ;  as  if  thefe 
animp.ls  had  acquired  fome  right  to  a  place  in  poetical 
com^pariibns  for  ever,  becaufe  employed  by  ancient  au- 
thors.    They  emplc^yed  them  with  propriety,  as  objeds 

generally 
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generally  known  in  their  country  ;  but  they  are  abfurd-- 
]y  ufed  for  illuliration  by  us,  who  know  them  only  at 
fecond  hand,  or  by  defcription.  To  moll  readers  of  mo- 
dern poetry,  it  were  mere  to  the  purpofe  to  defcribe  Lions 
or  Tygers  by  fimilies  taken  from  men,  than  to  compare 
men  to  Lions.  Ollian  is  very  eorred:  in  this  particular. 
His  imagery  is,  without  exception,  copied  from  that  face 
of  nature,  which  he  faw  before  his  eyes;  and  by  confe- 
quence  may  be  expected  to  be  lively.  We  meet  with  no 
Grecian  or  Italian  icenery;  but  with  the  mills,  and  clouds, 
and  Itorms,  of  a  northern  mountainous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  limilies  than  Ofiian.  There 
are  in  this  colleCaon  as  many,  at  ieaft,  as  in  the  whole 
Iliad  and  Odyfiey  of  Homer.  1  am  indeed  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  works  of  both  poets  are  too  much  crowd- 
ed with  them.  Similies  are  fparkling  ornaments  ;  and 
hke  all  things  that  fparkle,  are  apt  to  dazzle  and  tire  us 
by  tlieir  lullre.  But  if  OlFian's  limilies  be  too  frequent, 
they  have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly  fiiorter 
than  Homer's ;  they  interrupt  his  narration  lefs ;  he  jull 
glances  aiide  to  fome  refembhng  objed,  and  inllantly 
returns  to  his  former  track.  Homer's  limihes  include  a 
wider  range  of  objeds.  But  in  return,  OlFian's  are,  with- 
out exception,  taken  from  objeds  of  dignity,  which  can- 
not be  laid  for  all  thofe  which  Homer  employs.  The 
Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  Clouds  and  Meteors,  Light- 
ning and  Thunder,  Seas  and  Whales,  Rivers,  Torrents, 
Winds,  Ice,  Rain,  Snow,  Dews,  fvliit.  Fire  and  Smoke, 
Trees  and  Fcrefls,  Heath  and  Grafs  and  Flowers,  Rocks 
and  Mountains,  Mufic  and  Songs,  Light  and  Darknefs, 
Spirits  and  Ghoils ;  thefe  form  the  circle,  within  which 
Ollian's  comparifons  generally  run.  Some,  not  many, 
are  taken  from  Birds  and  Beiifts ;  as  Eagles,  Sea-Fowl, 
the  Horfe,  the  Deer,  and  the  Mountain  Bee  ;  and  a  very 
few  from  fuch  operations  of  art  as  were  then  known. 
Homer  has  diverhfied  his  imagery  by  many  more  allu- 
lions  to  the  animal  world ;  to  Lions,  Bulls,  Goats,  Herds 
of  Cattle,  Serpents,  Infects ;  and  to  the  various  occupa- 
tions of  rural  and  paftoial  life.  Offian's  defect  in  this 
article,  is  plainly  owing  to  the  dcjcrt,  uncultivated  Itatc 
of  his  country,  which  fuggefted  to  him  few  images  be- 
yond natural   inanimate  objeds,  in  their  rudelt  form. 

The 
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The  birds  and  animals  of  the  country  were  probably  not 
numerous ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  them  was  flender, 
as  they  were  little  lubjecled  to  the  ufes  of  man. 

The  great  objeclion  made  to  Offian's  imagery,  is  its 
uniformity,  and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame 
comparifons.  In  a  work  fo  thick  fown  with  fimilies,  one 
could  not  but  exped  to  land  images  of  the  fame  kind 
fometimes  fuggelled  to  the  poet  by  refembling  objedls ; 
efpecially  to  a  poet  like  Offian,  who  wrote  from  the  im- 
mediate impulfe  of  poetical  enthufiafm,  and  without  much 
preparation  of  ftady  or  labour.  Fertile  as  Homer's  ima- 
gination is  acknowledged  to  be,  who  does  not  know  how 
often  his  Lions  and  Bulls,  and  Flocks  of  Sheep,  recur 
with  little  or  no  variation ;  nay,  fometimes  in  the  very 
fame  words  ?  The  objedion  made  to  Offian  is,  however, 
founded,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  a  millake.  It  has 
been  fuppofed  by  inattentive  readers,  that  wherever  the 
Moon,  the  Cloud,  or  the  Thunder,  returns  in  a  fmiile,  it 
is  the  fame  fimile,  and  the  fame  Moon,  or  Cloud,  or 
Thunder,  which  they  had  met  with  a  few  pages  before. 
Whereas  very  often  the  limilies  are  widely  different. 
The  obje6l,  whence  they  are  taken,  is  indeed  in  fub-r 
ftance  the  fame  ;  but  the  image  is  new ;  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  objed:  is  changed ;  it  is  prefented  to  the 
fancy  in  another  attitude ;  and  clothed  with  ;iew  cir- 
cumftances,  to  make  it  fuit  the  different  illuilration  for 
which  it  is  employed.  In  this,  lies  Offian's  great  art ;  la 
fo  happily  varying  the  form  of  the  few  natural  appear- 
ances with  which  he  was  acquainted,  as  to  make  them 
correfpond  to  a  great  many  different  objeds. 

Let  us  take  for  one  inrtance  the  Moon,  which  is  very 
frequently  introduced  into  his  comparifons ;  as  in  north- 
ern chmates,  where  the  nights  ate  long,  the  Moon  is  a 
greater  object  of  attention,  than  in  the  chmate  of  Homer; 
and  let  us  view  how  much  our  poet  has  diverlified  its  ap- 
pearance. The  ffiield  of  a  warrior  is  like  "  the  darken- 
*'  ed  moon  when  it  moves  a  dun  circle  through  the  hea- 
"  vens."  The  face  of  a  ghoft,  wan  and  pale,  is  like  "  the 
"  beam  of  the  fetting  moon."  And  a  different  appear- 
ance of  a  gholl,  thin  and  indiftin^t,  is  like  "  the  nev? 
"  moon  feen  through  the  gathered  mill,  when  the  Iky 
*'  pours  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and  the  world  is  filent  and 
3  H  ."  dark;: 
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"  dark  j"  or  in  a  different  form  ftill,  it  is  like  "  the  watc^ 
"  ry  beam  of  the  moon,  when  it  rufhes  from  between 
"  two  clouds,  and  the  midnight  Iliower  is  on  the  field." 
A  very  oppofite  ufe  is  made  of  the  moon  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Agandecca :  "  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the 
"  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  Eaft."  Hope,  fucceeded 
by  difappointment,  is  "  joy  riling  on  her  face,  and  forrow 
"  returning  again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon."  But 
when  Swaran,  after  his  defeat,  is  cheered  by  Fingal's  ge- 
nerofity,  "  His  face  brightened  like  the  full  moon  of 
*'  heaven,  when  the  clouds  vanilli  away,  and  leave  her 
"  calm  and  broad  in  the  midll  of  the  fky."  Venvela  is 
"  bright  as  the  moon  when  it  trembles  over  the  weftern 
"  wave  ;"  but  the  foul  of  the  guilty  Uthal  is  "  dark  as 
"  the  troubled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it  foretels  the 
"  ftorm."  And  by  a  very  fanciful  and  uncommon  al- 
lufion,  it  is  faid  of  Cormac,  who  was  to  die  in  his  early 
years,  "  Nor  long  Ihalt  thou  lift  the  fpear,  mildly  fliin- 
"  ing  beam  of  youth  I  Death  Hands  dim  behind  thee, 
"  like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon  behind  its  grow- 
"  ing  light." 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  nature  may  be  taken 
from  miif,-  which,  as  being  a  very  famihar  appearance  in 
the  country  of  Offian,  he  applies  to  a  variety  of  purpofes, 
and  purfues  through  a  great  many  forms.  Sometimes, 
which  one  would  hardly  expecl,  he  employs  it  to  height- 
en the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  objedf.  The  hair  of 
Morna  is  "  like  the  raid  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on 
"  the  rock,  and  fliines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft" — "  The 
"  fong  comes  with  its  mufic  to  melt  and  pleafe  the  ear. 
*'  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that  riling  from  a  lake  pours  on  the 
"  filent  vale.  The  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew. 
"  The  fun  returns  in  its  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone*." 
But,  for  the  moft  part,  mift  is  employed  as  a  limilitude 
of  fome  difagreeable  or  terrible  objedl.     "  The  foul  of 

"  Nathos 

•  There  is  a  remarkable  propriety  in  this  comparifon.  It  is  intended  to  ex- 
plain the  effed of  loft  and  mournful  mufic.  Armin  appears  difturbed  at  a.perform- 
ance  of  this  kind.  Carmor  lays  to  him,  "  Why  burih  the  llgh  of  Armin?  Is 
"  there  a  caufe  to  mourn!  The  long  comes  Avith  its  mulic  to  melt  and  pleal'e  the 
"  enr.  It  is  lik>-  loft  mill,  Wr."  that  is,  luch  mournful  longs  have  a  happy  efleft 
to  foften  the  heart,  and  to  improve  it  by  tender  emotions,  as  the  moillure  of  the 
mift.  refrefiies  and  ncuriflies  the  Howcrs;  whilft  the  ladiiefs  they  occalion  is  only 
tranlient,  and  loon  difpeUed  by  tlie  I'ucceediag  occupations  and  ainulements  6i 
life;  "  The  fun  returns  in  its  llrength,  aad  the  niiil  is  goue.'* 
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**  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the  fun  in  the  day  of  mifl,  when 
"  his  face  is  watery  and  dim."  "  The  darlcnefs  of  old 
"  age  comes  like  the  mill  of  the  defert."  The  face  of  a 
gholl  is  "  pale  as  the  milt  of  Cromla."  "  The  gloom  of 
"  battle  is  rolled  along-  as  mill  that  is  ,pom*ed  on  the  val- 
"  ley,  when  ftorms  mvade  the  iilent  fim-(liine  of  hea- 
*'  ven."  Fame  fuddenly  departing,  is  likened  to  "  mill: 
"  that  flies  away  before  the  rultling  wind  of  the  vale.'* 
A  ghoft,  flowly  vanifliing,  to  "  mill  that  melts  by  de- 
"  grees  on  the  funny  hill."  Cairbar,  after  his  treacher- 
ous affaffination  of  Ofcar,  is  compared  to  a  peftilential  fog. 
"  I  love  a  foe  like  Cathmor,"  fays  Fingal,  "  his  foul  is 
*'  great ;  his  arm  is  llrong  ;  his  battles  are  full  of  fame. 
"  But  the  little  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  round 
"  the  marlhy  lake.  It  never  riles  on  the  green  hill,  left 
"  the  winds  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave  ; 
"  and  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death."  This  is  a  fimilc 
highly  linillied.  But  there  is  another  which  is  ftill  more 
ftriking,  founded  alfo  on  mill,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Temora. 
Two  factious  chiefs  are  contending ;  Cathmor  the  king 
interpofes,  rebukes  and  iilences  them.  The  poet  intends 
to  give  us  the  highell  idea  of  Cathmor's  fuperiority  ;  and 
moll  effeclually  accomplilhes  his  intention  by  the  fol- 
lowing happy  image.  "  They  funk  from  the  king  on 
"  either  fide  ;  like  two  columns  of  morning  mift,  when 
"  the  fun  rifes  between  them,  on  his  gUttering  rocks. 
"  Dark  is  their  rolling  on  either  lide  ;  each  towards  its 
"  reedy  pool."  Thefe  inllances  may  fufficiently  fliew 
with  what  richnefs  of  imagination  Olfian's  comparifons 
abound,  and  at  the  fame  time,  wdth  w^hat  propriety  of 
judgment  they  are  employed.  If  his  field  w^as  narrow, 
it  mull  be  admitted  to  have  been  as  well  cultivated  as 
its  extent  vv'ould  allow. 

As  it  is  ufual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  comparifosi  of 
their  fimilies  more  than  of  other  paffages,  it  will  perhaps 
be  agreeable  to  the  reader,  to  fee  how  Homer  and  Ollian 
have  conduded  fome  images  of  the  fame  kind.  This 
might  be  fliewn  in  many  inllances.  For  as  the  great  ob- 
jecls  of  nature  are  common  to  the  poets  of  all  nations, 
and  make  the  general  llore-houfe  of  all  imagery,  the 
ground- work  of  their  comparifons  mull  of  courfe  be  fre- 
quently the  fame.  I  lliall  felect  only  a  few  of  the  moft 
3  H  ij  coniiderabk 
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confiderable  from  both  poets.     Mr.  Pope's  tranilation  of 
Homer  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us  here. 

The  parallel  is  altogether  unfair  between  profe,  and 
the  impoling  harmony  of  flowing  numbers.  It  is  only  by 
viewing  Homer  in  the  fimplicity  of  a  profe  tranilation, 
that  we  can  form  any  comparifon  between  the  two  bards. 

The  fliock  of  two  encountering  armies,  the  noife  and 
the  tumult  of  battle,  afford  one  of  the  moft  grand  and 
awful  fubjecls  of  defcription  ;  on  which  all  epic  poets 
have  exerted  their  ftrength.  Let  us  firft  hear  Homer. 
The  following  defcription  is  a  favourite  one,  for  we  find 
it  twice  repeated  in  the  fame  words*.  "  When  now  the 
"  conflicT:mg  hoils  joined  in  the  field  of  battle,  then  were 
"  mutually  oppofed  lliields,  and  fv/ords,  and  the  llrength 
*'  of  armed  men.  The  boffy  bucklers  v.^erc  dafhed 
"  againfl  each  other.  The  univerfai  tumult  rofe.  There 
*'  were  mingled  the  triumphant  fliouts  and  the  dying 
"  groans  of  the  victors  and  the  vanquiflied.  The  earth 
"  ft:reamed  with  blood.  As  when  winter  torrents,  rufli- 
"  ing  from  the  mountains,  pour  into  a  narrow  valley, 
"  their  violent  waters.  They  ilTue  from  a  thouiand 
*'  fprings,  and  mix  in  the  hollowed  channel.  The  dif- 
*'  tant  fliepherd  hears  on  the  mountain,  their  roar  from 
"  afar.  Such  was  the  terror  and  the  fnout  of  the  engag- 
*'  ing  armies."  In  another  pafiage,  the  poet,  much  in 
the  manner  of  Oflian,  heaps  fimile  on  fimile,  to  exprefs^ 
the  vafl;nefs  of  the  idea,  with  which  his  imagination  feems 
to  labour.  *'  With  a  mighty  fliout  the  holis  engage. 
"  Not  fo  loud  roars  the  wave  of  ocean,  when  driven 
"  againft  the  fhore  by  the  whole  force  of  the  boifierous 
"  north ;  not  fo  loud  in  the  woods  of  the  mountain, 
*'  the  noife  of  the  llame,  when  rifing  in  its  fury  to 
"  confume  the  forell ;  not  fo  loud  the  wind  among  the 
"  lofty  oaks,  when  the  wrath  of  the  ftorm  rages ;  as  was ' 
*'  the  clamour  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  when,  roaring 
"  terrible,  they  rufiied  againft  each  other  f." 

To  thefe  defcriptions  and  fimilies,  we  may  oppofe  the 
following  from  Oiiian,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  be- 
tween them.  He  will  find  images  of  the  fame  kind  em- 
ployed ;  commonly  lefs  extended ;  but  thrown  forth 
with  a  glowing  rapidity  which  characl:erifcs  our  poet. 

2  "  As 

•  Iliad  IT.  446.  and  Iliad  viii,  60..  f  Iliad  x\r.  393. 
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"  As  autumn's  dark  florms  pour  from  two  echoing  hills, 
♦'  towards  each  other,  approached  the  heroes.  As  two 
"  dark  llreams  from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix,  and  roar 
"  on  the  plain ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet 
"  Lochhn  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixed  his  llrokes  with 
"  chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel  clanging,  founded 
"  on  Heel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high  ;  blood  burfts  and 
"  fmokes  around.  As  the  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean, 
"  when  roll  the  waves  on  high  ;  as  the  lad  peal  of  the 
'*  thunder  of  heaven,  fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  As  roll 
*♦  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rock,  fo  Swaran's  hoft  came 
"  on ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  fo  Inisfail  met 
"  Swaran.  Death  raifes  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes 
"  with  the  found  of  fhields.  The  field  echoes  from 
"  wing  to  wing,  as  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife  by  turns 
"  on  the  red  ion  of  the  furnace.  As  a  hundred  winds 
"  on  Morven  ;  as  the  ftreams  of  a  hundred  hills  ;  as 
"  clouds  'fly  fucceffive  over  heaven  ;  or  as  the  dark  ocean 
*'  alTauhs  the'  Ihorc  of  the  defert ;  fo  roaring,  fo  vail,  fo 
"  terrible,  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  lieath." 
In  feveral  of  thefe  images,  there  is  a  remarkable  limila- 
rity  to  Homer's ;  but  what  follows  is  fuperior  to  any 
comparifon  that  Homer  ufes  on  this  fubjed.  "  The 
"  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over  the  hills  ;  it  was  like 
"  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the  cloud  burfts  on  Cona  ; 
"  and  a  thoufand  ghofts  Ihriek  at  once  on  the  hollow 
•'  wand."  Never  was  an  image  of  more  awful  fublimity 
employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  army  ap- 
proaching, to  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds.  "  As  when 
*'  a  Ihepherd,"  fays  Homer,  '*  beholds  from  the  rock  a 
"  cloud  borne  along  the  fea  by  the  weftern  wind  ;  black 
"  as  pitch  it  appears  from  afar,  failing  over  the  ocean, 
"  and  carrying  the  dreadful  ftorm.  He  llirinks  at  the 
"  fight,  and  drives  his  flock  into  the  cave  :  Such,  under 
"  the  Ajaces,  moved  on,  the  dark,  the  thickened  pha- 
"  lanx  to  the  war*." — *'  They  came,"  fays  Offian,  "  over 
"  the  defert  like  llormy  clouds,  w^hen  the  winds  roll  them 
"  over  the  heath ;  their  edges  are  tinged  with  lightning ; 
"  and  the  echoing  groves  forefee  the  ftorm."  The  edges 
of  the  cloud  tinged  with  hghtning,  is  a  fubhme  idea;  but 

the 
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the  fliepherd  and  his  flock,  render  Homer's  fimiie  more 
piclurefque.  This  is  frequently  the  difference  between 
the  two  poets,  Offian  gives  no  more  than  the  main  image, 
ilrong  and  full.  Homer  adds  circumftances  and  append- 
ages, which  amufe  the  fancy  by  enlivening  tlie  fcenery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of  an  army, 
to  "  clouds  that  are  fettled  on  the  mountain  top,  in  the 
*'  day  of  calmnefs,  when  the  llrength  of  the  north  wind 
*'  fleeps*."  Offian,  with  full  as  much  propriety,  com- 
pares the  appearance  of  a  difordered  army,  to  "  the 
"  mountain  cloud,  when  the  blail  haih  entered  its  womb ; 
"  and  fcatters  the  curhng  gloom  on  every  fide."  Offian's 
clouds  affiime  a  great  many  forms  ;  and,  as  we  might  ex- 
ped:  from  his  climate,  are  a  fertile  fource  of  imagery  to 
him.  "  The  warriors  followed  their  chiefs,  like  the  ga- 
"  thering  of  the  rainy  clouds,  behind  the  red  meteors  of 
**  heaven."  An  army  retreating  without  coming  to  ac- 
tion, is  likened  to  "  clouds,  that  having  long  threatened 
"  rain,  retire  flovJy  behind  the  hills."  The  picture  of 
Oithona,  after  fhe  had  determined  to  die,  is  lively  and 
delicate.  "  Her  foui  was  refolved,  and  the  tear  was  dried 
**  from  her  wildly -looking  eye.  A  troubled  joy  rofe  on 
"  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  the  lightning  on  a  flor- 
"  my  cloud."  The  image  alfo  of  the  gloomy  Cairbar, 
meditating,  in  filence,  the  affalTmation  of  Ofcar,  until  the 
moment  came  when  his  defigns  were  ripe  for  execution, 
is  extremely  noble,  and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  "  Cair- 
"  bar  heard  their  words  in  filence,  like  the  cloud  of  a 
"  Ihower;  it  Hands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning 
*'  burfts  its  fide.  The  valley  gleams  with  red  light;  the 
"  fpirits  of  the  florm  rejoice.  So  flood  the  filent  king  of 
*'  Temora;  at  length  his  words  are  heard." 

Homer's  comparifon  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog-Star,  is 
very  fublime.  "  Priam  beheld  him  rufliing  along  the 
"  plain,  fliining  in  his  armour,  hke  the  liar  of  autumn  ; 
*'  bright  are  its  beams,  dillinguiflied  umidft  the  multitude 
"  of  ftars  in  the  dark  hour  of  night.  It  riles  in  its  fplendor ; 
"  but  its  fplendor  is  fatal;  betokening  to  miferable  men, 
"  the  deftroying  heatf."  The  firft  appearance  of  Fingal, 
is  in  like  manner,  compared  by  Offian,  to  a  ilar  or  meteor. 
*'  Fingal,  tall  in  his  fliip,  llrctched  his  bright  lance  before 

"  him 
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"  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  his  fteel ;  it  was  like 
"  the  green  meteor  of  death,  fetting  in  the  heath  of  Mal- 
"  mor,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  the  broad  mooii 
*'  is  darkened  in  heaven."  The  hero's  appearance  in  Ho- 
mer, is  more  magnificent ;  in  Offian,  more  terrible. 

A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  ftorm,  is  a  li- 
mihtude  frequent  among  poets  for  defcribing  the  fall  of 
a  warrior  in  battle.  Homer  employs  it  often.  But  the 
moft  beautiful,  by  far,  of  his  compariibns  founded  on  this 
object,  indeed  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  in  the  whole  Iliad, 
is  that  on  the  death  of  Euphorbus.  "  As  the  young  and 
"  verdant  olive,  which  a  man  hath  reared  with  care  in  a 
**  lonely  field,  where  the  fprings  of  water  bubble  around 
"  it ;  it  is  fair  and  flourilliing  ;  it  is  fanned  by  the  breath 
"  of  all  the  winds,  and  loaded  with  white  bloffoms ;  when 
*'  the  fudden  blall  ol'  a  whirlwind  defcending,  roots  it  out 
"  from  its  bed,  and  ftretches  it  on  the  dull*."  To  this, 
elegant  as  it  is,  we  may  oppofe  the  following  fimile  of 
Offian's,  relating  to  the  death  of  the  three  fons  of  Ufnoth. 
"  They  fell,  like  three  young  oaks  which  fhood  alone  cii 
"  the  hill.  The  traveller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered 
"  how  they  grew  fo  lonely.  The  biaft  of  the  defert  came 
"  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low.  Next  day 
"  he  returned ;  but  they  were  withered,  and  the  heath 
*'  was  bare."  Malvina's  allulion  to  the  fame  obje6l,  in 
her  lamentation  over  Ofcar,  is  fo  exquifitely  tender,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  alio.  "  I  was  a  lovely 
"  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar  I  with  all  my  branches 
"  round  me.  But  thy  death  came,  like  a  blall  from  the 
*'  defert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low.  The  fpring  re- 
"  turned  with  its  fliowers ;  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe." 
Several  of  Offian's  fimihes  taken  from  trees,  are  remark- 
ably beautiful,  and  diverfified  with  well  chofen  circum- 
flances  ;  fuch  as  that  upon  the  death  of  Ryno  and  Orla: 
"  They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of  the  defert ;  when  it 
"  lies  acrofs  a  llream,  and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the 
"  mountains:"  Or  that  which  Offian  applies  to  himfelf  ;^ 
"  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  in  Morven,  moulder  alone  in  my 
"  place ;  the  blait  hath  lopped  my  branches  away  ;  and 
*'  1  tremble  at  the  wings  of  the  north." 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  tliem  to  gods, 

Offiaa 
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Offian  makes  the  fame  ufe  of  comparifons  taken  from 
fpirits  and  ghofts.  Swaran  "  roared  in  battle,  like  the 
"  fhrill  fpirit  of  a  llorm  that  fits  dim  on  the  clouds  of  Gor- 
"  mal,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner."  His  peo- 
ple gathered  around  Erragon,  "  like  llorms  around  the 
*'  ghofl  of  night,  when  he  calls  them  from  the  top  of  Mor- 
"  yen,  and  prepares  to  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  ftran- 
"  ger."  "  They  fell  before  my  fon,  like  groves  in  the 
"  defert,  when  an  angry  ghofl  ruflies  through  night,  and 
"  takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand."  In  fuch  images, 
Oilian  appears  in  his  ftrength ;  for  very  feldom  have  fu- 
pernatural  beings  been  painted  with  fo  much  fublimity, 
and  fuch  force  of  imagination,  as  by  this  poet.  Even  Ho- 
mer, great  as  he  is,  mull  yield  to  him  in  fimilies  formed 
upon  thefe.  Take,  for  inftance,  the  following,  which 
is  the  moft  remarkable  of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad.  "  Merio- 
"  nes  followed  Idomencus  to  battle,  like  Mars  the  de- 
"  ftroyer  of  men,  when  he  rufhes  to  war.  Terror,  his  be- 
"  loved  fon,  ftrong  and  fierce,  attends  him;  who  fills  v;ith 
*•  difmay,  the  moft  valiant  hero.  They  come  from  Thrace, 
*•  armed  againft  the  Ephyrians  and  Phlegyans ;  nor  do 
•'  they  regard  the  prayers  of  either;  but  difpofe  of  fuccefs 
"  at  their  will*."  The  idea  here,  is  undoubtedly  noble  : 
but  obferve  what  a  figure  Offian  fets  before  the  artonifhed 
imagination,  and  with  what  fublimely  terrible  circum- 
ftances  he  has  heightened  it.  "  He  rufhed  in  the  found 
"  of  his  arms,  like  the  dreadful  fpirit  of  Loda,  when  he 
"  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters 
"  battles  from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin'sL 
■"  feas.  His  mighty  hand  is  on  his  fword.  The  winds 
"  lift  his  flaming  locks.  So  terrible  was  CuchuUin  in  the 
"  day  of  his  fame." 

Homer's  comparifons  relate  chiefly  to  martial  fubjedls, 
to  the  appearances  and  motions  of  armies,  the  engage- 
ment and  death  of  heroes,  and  the  various  incidents  of 
war.  In  Offian,  we  find  a  greater  variety  of  other  fub- 
jefts  illullrated  by  fimilies;  particularly,  the  fongs  of  bards, 
the  beauty  of  women,  the  different  circumftances  of  old 
age,  forrow,  and  private  diftrefs  ;  which  give  occafion  to 
much  beautiful  imagery.  What,  for  inftance,  can  be 
more  deUcate  and  moving,  than  the  following  fimile  of 
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Cithona's,  in  her  lamentation  over  the  diflionoiir  flie  had 
fuftered?  "  Chief  of  Strumon,"  rephed  the  fighing  maid, 
*'  whydidft  thou  come  over  the  dark  blue  wave  to  Nuath's 
"  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fe- 
"  cret,  like  the  llow^er  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head 
"  unfeen,  and  Itrews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft?"  The 
niulic  of  bards,  a  favourite  objecl  with  Offian,  is  illuf- 
trated  by  a  variety  of  the  moft  beautiful  appearances  that 
are  to  be  found  in  nature.  It  is  compared  to  the  calm 
ihower  of  fpring  ;  to  the  dews  of  the  morning  on  the  hill 
of  roes ;  to  the  face  of  the  blue  and  Hill,  lake.  Two  fi- 
mihes  on  this  fubjecl,  I  fliall  quote,  becaufe  they  w^ould 
do  honour  to  any  of  the  moil  celebrated  claffics.  The 
one  is  ;  "  Sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard  !  and  let  us  hear 
"  thy  voice  ;  it  is  pleafant  ar.  the  gale  of  the  fpring  that 
"  fighs  on  the  hunter's  ear,  when  he  wakens  from  dreams 
*'  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the  rauiic  of  the  fpirits  of  the 
*'  hill."  The  other  contains  a  fliort,  but  exquifitely  ten- 
der image,  accompanied  with  the  fined  poetical  painting. 
*'  The  muiic  of  Carril  was  like  the  memory  of  joys  that 
"  are  part,  pleafant  and  mournful  to  the  foul.  The  ghofts 
"  of  departed  bards  heard  it  from  Shmora's  fide.  Soft 
*'  founds  fpread  along  the  wood  ;  and  the  lilent  valleys 
"  of  night  rejoice."  What  a  figure  would  fuch  imagery 
and  fuch  fcenery  have  made,  had  they  been  prefented  to 
us  adorned  with  the  fweetnefs  and  harmony  of  the  Vir- 
gilian  numbers  1 

I  have  chofen  all  along  to  compare  OiTian  with  Homer, 
rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  reafon.  There  is  a 
much  nearer  correfpondence  between  the  times  and  man- 
ners of  the  two  former  poets.  Both  wrote  in  an  early  pe- 
riod of  fociety  ;  both  are  originals ;  both  are  dillinguiflied 
by  fimplicity,  fublimity,  and  fire.  The  corre6l  elegance 
of  Virgil,  his  artful  imitation  of  Homer,  the  Roman  fiate- 
linefs  which  he  every  where  maintains,  admit  no  parallel 
with  the  abrupt  boldnefs,  and  enthufiafiic  warmth  of 
the  Celtic  bard.  In  one  article,  indeed,  there  is  a  re- 
femblance.  Virgil  is  more  tender  than  Homer;  and 
Thereby  agrees  more  wdth  Offian ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  feelings  of  the  one  are  more  gentle  and  poliflied, 
thofe  of  the  other  more  ftrong  ;  the  tenderneis  of  Virgil 
foftens,  that  of  Offian  diffolves  and  overcomes  the  heart. 

3I  A 
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A  refemblance  may  be  fometimes  obferved  bet^veeri 
Offian's  comparifons,  and  thofe  employed  by  the  facred 
writers.  They  abound  much  in  this  figure,  and  they  ufe 
it  with  the  utmoft  propriety*.  The  imagery  of  Scripture 
exhibits  a  foil  and  climate  altogether  different  from  thofe 
of  Ofiian  ;  a  warmer  country,  a  more  fmiling  face  of  na- 
ture, the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural  life  much  farther 
advanced.  The  wine  prefs,  and  the  threfhing  floor,  are 
often  prefented  to  us,  the  cedar  and  the  palm-tree,  the 
fragrance  of  perfumes,  the  voice  of  the  turtle,  and  the 
beds  of  liliies.  The  fimilies  are,  like  Oflian's,  generally 
fhort,  touching  on  one  point  of  refemblance,  rather  than 
fpread  out  into  little  epifodes.  In  the  following  example 
may  be  perceived  what  inexpreffible  grandeur  poetry  re- 
ceives from  the  intervention  of  the  Deity.  "  The  nations 
*'  fliall  rufli  like  the  rufhings  of  many  waters ;  but  God 
*'  fliall  rebuke  them,  and  they  fliall  fly  far  off^  and  fhall 
*'  be  chafed  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before  the  wind, 
"  and  like  the  down  of  the  thiltle  before  the  whirlwind f." 

Befides  forma!  com.parifons,  the  poetry  of  Ofiian  is  em* 
belliflied  with  many  beautiful  metaphors  :  Such  as  that 
remarkably  fine  one  applied  to  Deugala ;  "  She  was  co- 
"  vered  with  the  light  of  beauty  ;  but  her  heart  was  the 
"  houfe  of  pride."  This  mode  of  expreffion,  which  fup- 
preffes  the  mark  of  comparifon,  and  fubflitutes  a  figured 
defcription  in  room  of  the  object  defcribed,  is  a  great  en- 
livener  of  flyle.  It  denotes  that  glow  and  rapidity  of 
fancy,  which  without  paufing  to  form  a  regular  hmile, 
paints  the  object  at  one  flroke.  "  Thou  art  to  me  the 
"  beam  of  the  eaft,  rifing  in  a  land  unknown." — "  In 
"  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  of  fpring  ;  in  war,  the  moun- 
"  tain  floi-m."  "  Fleafant  be  thy  rcfl,  O  lovely  beam, 
"  foon  had  thou  fet  on  our  hills  I  The  Heps  of  thy  de- 
"  parture  were  flately,  like  the  moon  on  the  blue  trem- 
"  bling  wave.  But  thou  hait  left  us  in  darknefs,  firft 
"  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  I  Soon  hail  thou  fet,  Malvina  I 
"  but  thou  rifeft,  like  the  beam  of  the  eaff.,  among  the 
"  fpirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they  fit  in  their  llormy 
•'  halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder."  This  is  corre<5l 
and  finely  fupported.  But  in  the  following  inilance,  the 
•^  metaphor, 

•  See  Dr.  Lowth  de  Sacra  Pocfi  Ilebraorum. 
-f  li'xiah  xvii.  n. 
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metaphor,  though  very  beautiful  at  the  beginning,  be- 
comes imperfecl  before  it  clofes,  by  being  improperly 
mixed  with  the  literal  fenfe.  "  Trathal  went  forth  with 
*'  the  ftream  of  his  people;  but  they  met  a  rock;  Fingal 
"  flood  unmoved;  broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  fide. 
"  Nor  did  they  roll  in  fafety ;  the  fpear  of  tiie  king  pur- 
"  fued  their  flight." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  mir,ht  exp^Cl  to 
find  often  employed  by  Offian;  as  the  undiicipllned  ima- 
gination of  early  ages  generally  prompts  exaggeration, 
and  carries  its  objeds  tqexcefs;  whereas  loager  experi- 
ence, and  farther  progrefsin  the  arts  of  life,  cli^ilenmens 
ideas  and  expreffions.  Yet  Offian's  hyperboles  appear 
not  to  me,  either  fo  frequent  or  fo  liarfli  as  might  ai;  iiiffc 
have  been  looked  for;  an  advantage  owing  no  doubt  to 
tlie  more  cultivated  ilate,  in  which,  as  was  before  Ihewn, 
poetry  fubfifhed  among  the  ancient  Celtae,  than  among 
molt  other  barbarous  nations.  One  of  the  molt  exagge- 
rated defcriptions  in  the  whole  work,  is  what  meets  us  at 
the  beginning  of  Fingal,  where  the  fcout  makes  his  re- 
port to  Cuchullin  of  the  landing  of  the  foe.  But  this  is 
fo  far  from  deferving  cenfure  that  it  merits  praife,  as  be- 
ing, on  that  occafion,  natural  and  proper.  The  fcout  ar- 
rives, trembling  and  full  of  fears;  and  it  is  well  knoi-n, 
that  no  paffion  difpofes  men  to  hyperbolife  more  than  ter- 
ror. It  both  annihilates  themfelves  in  their  own  appre- 
henfion,  and  magnifies  every  objedl  v»hich  they  view 
through  the  medium  of  a  troubled  imagination.  Hence 
all  thufe  indiltinct  images  of  formidable  greatnefs,  the  na- 
tural marks  of  a  diiturbed  and  confufed  mind,  which  occur 
inMoran'sdefcriptionof  Swaran's  appearance,  and  in  his 
relation  of  the  conference  which  they  held  together ;  not 
unhke  the  report,  which  the  affrighted  Jewiili  fpies  made 
to  their  leader  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  "  The  land  through 
"  which  we  have  gone  to  fearch  it,  is  a  land  that  eateth 
"  up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all  the  people  that  we 
"  faw  in  it,  are  men  of  a  great  itature :  and  there  faw  we 
"  giants,  the  fons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants; 
"  and  we  were  in  our  own  fight  as  grafshoppers,  and  fo 
"  were  we  in  their  fight*." 

With  regard  to  perfonifications,  I  formerly  obferved 
3  I  i]  that 

•  Numberj  xiii.  3:,  2^. 
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that  Offian  was  fparing,  and  I  accounted  for  his  being  fa- 
Allegorical  perfonages  he  has  none;  and  their  abfence  is 
not  to  be  regretted.  For  the  intermixture  of  thole  ilia- 
dowy  beings,  which  have  not  the  fupport  even  of  my- 
thological or  legendary  belief,  with  human  adors,  feldom 
produces  a  good  effed:.  The  fidion  becomes  too  vifible 
and  phantartic ;  and  overthrows  that  impreflion  of  reali- 
ty, Mhich  the  probable  recital  of  human  actions  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  upon  the  mind.  In  the  ferious  and  pathe- 
tic fcenes  of  Offian  efpecially,  allegorical  characters 
would  have  been  as  much  out  of  place,  as  in  Tragedy  ; 
ferving  only  unfeafonably  to  amufe  the  fancy,  whilft  they 
flopped  the  current,  and  weakened  the  force  of  paffion. 

With  apollrophes,  or  addretfes  to  perfons  abfent  or 
dead,  which  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the  language  of  paf- 
fion,  our  poet  abounds ;  and  they  are  among  his  higheft 
beauties.  Witnefs  the  apoftrophe,  in  the  firft  book  of 
Tingal,  to  the  maid  of  Iniitare,  whofe  lover  had  fallen  in 
battle  ;  and  that  inimitably  fine  one  of  Cuchullin  to  Bra- 
gela  at  the  conclulion  cf  the  fame  book.  He  commands 
the  harp  to  be  ftruck  in  her  praife ;  and  the  mention  of 
Bragela's  name,  immediately  fuggelting  to  him  a  crowd 
of  tender  ideas ;  "  Doll  thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the 
*'  rocks,  he  exclaims,  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ?  The 
•'  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  v/hite  foam  lliall  de- 
"  ceive  thee  for  my  fails."  And  now  his  imagination 
being  wrought  up  to  conceive  her  as,  at  that  moment, 
really  in  this  fituation,  he  becomes  afraid  of  the  harm  Ihe 
may  receive  from  the  inclemency  of  the  night ;  and 
wath  an  enthuiiafm,  happy  and  aiiecting,  though  beyond 
the  cautious  Ihain  of  modern  poetry,  "  Retire,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  retire,  for  it  is  night,  ray  love,  and  the  dark 
*'  winds  figii  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feafls, 
*'  and  think  of  the  times  that  are  paft  ;  for  I  will  not  re- 
*'  turn  till  the  ftorm  of  war  has  ceafed.  O  Connal,  fpeak 
"  of  wars  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind  ;  for 
"  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  white-bofomed  daugh- 
"  ter  of  Sorglan."  This  breathes  all  the  native  fpirit  of 
paffion  and  tendernefs. 

The  addrelTes  to  the  fun,  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  e- 
vening  ilar,  muil:  draw  the  attention  of  every  reader  of 
taHe,  as  among  the  moil  fplendid  ornaments  of  this  col- 

kdlion. 
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ieclion.  The  beauties  of  each  are  too  great,  and  too  ob- 
vious to  need  nny  particular  comment.  In  one  paflnge 
only  of  the  addrels  to  the  moon,  there  appears  fome  ob- 
fcurity.  "  Whirher  doft  thou  retire  from  thy  courfe, 
"  when  the  darknefs  of  thy  countenance  grows  ?  Hail 
"  thou  thy  hall  like  Oiiian?  Dwclleil  thou  in  the  fhadow 
"  of  grief?  Have  thy  lifters  fallen  from  heaven?  Are  they 
"  who  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night,  no  more  ?  Yes,  they 
"  have  fallen,  fair  light  I  and  thou  doft  often  retire  to 
*'  mourn."  We  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend,  at  firft 
view,  the  ground  of  thefe  fpeculations  of  Offian,  con- 
cerning the  moon  ;  but  when  all  the  circumflances  are 
attended  to,  they  will  appear  to  flow  naturally  from  the 
prefent  fituation  of  his  mind.  A  mind  under  the  domi- 
nion of  any  ftrong  paflion,  tinclures  with  its  own  difpo- 
fition,  every  object  which  it  beholds.  The  old  bard, 
with  his  heart  bleeding  for  the  lofs  of  all  his  friends,  is 
meditating  on  the  different  phafes  of  the  nioon.  Her 
waning  and  darknefs,  prefents  to  his  melancholy  imagi- 
nation, the  image  of  forrow  ;  and  prefently  the  idea  a- 
rifes,  and  is  indulged,  that,  like  himfelf,  flie  retires  to 
mourn  over  the  lofs  of  other  moons,  or  of  fl:ars,  w^hom  he 
calls  her  fillers,  and  fancies  to  have  once  rejoiced  with 
her  at  night,  now  fallen  from  heaven.  Darknefs  fug- 
gelled  the  idea  of  mourning,  and  mourning  fuggefted  no- 
thing fo  naturally  to  Oflian,  as  the  death  of  beloved 
friends.  An  inllance  precifely  iimilar  of  this  influence 
of  paflion,  may  be  feen  in  a  paffage  which  has  always 
been  admired  of  Shakefpeare's  King  Lear.  The  old  man 
on  the  point  of  diftradion,  through  the  inhumanity  of 
his  daughters,  fees  Edgar  appear  difguifed  like  a  beggar 
and  a  madman. 

Lear.  Didft  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ?  And  art 
thou  come  to  this  ? 
Couldeft  thou  leave  nothing  ?  Didft  thou  give  them  all  ? 
Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters.  Sir. 
Lear.  Death,  traitor  I  nothing  could  have  fubdued  na- 
ture. 
To  fuch  a  lownefs,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

King  Lear,  Ad  3.  Scene  5, 

The  apoftrophe  to  the  \^inds,  in  the  opening  of  Dar- 

thula. 
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thula,  is  in  the  higheft  fpirit  of  poety.  "  But  the  winds 
*'  deceive  thee,  O  Darthula :  and  detiy  the  woody  Etha 
^'  to  thy  fails.  Thefe  are  not  thy  mountains,  Nathos, 
"  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  thy  chmbing  waves.  The  halls 
*'  of  Cairbar  are  near,  and  the  towers  of  the  foe  lift  their 
*'  head.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  winds  ;  when 
**  the  fons  of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been 
*'  fporting  on  plains,  and  purfuing  the  thiiUe's  beard. 
*'  O  that  ye  had  been  rufthng  in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till 
"  the  hills  of  Etha  rofe  I  till  they  rofe  in  their  clouds, 
*'  and  faw  their  coming  chief."  This  paflage  is  remark- 
able for  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  an  expoftulation  with 
the  wood  nymphs,  on  their  abfence  at  a  critical  time  ; 
which,  as  a  favourite  poetical  idea,  Virgil  has  copied  from 
Theocritus,  and  Milton  has  very  happily  imitated  from 
both. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs^  when  the  remorfelefs  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  fteep 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie  ; 

JSFor  on  the  fhaggy  top  of  Mona,  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  fp  reads  her  wizard  ft  ream*. 

Having  now  treated  fully  of  Offian's  talents,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  defcription  and  imagery,  it  only  remains  to  make 
fome  obfervatioRs  on  his  fentiments.  No  fentiments  can 
be  beautiful  without  being  proper  ;  that  is,  fuited  to  the 
charader  and  fituation  of  thofe  who  utter  them.  In  this 
refpecl,  Offian  is  as  correct  as  moft  writers.  His  charac- 
ters, as  above  obferved,  are  in  general  well  fupported ; 
which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the  fentiments 
been  unnatural  or  out  of  place.  A  variety  of  perfonages 
of  different  ages,  fexes,  and  conditions,  are  introduced 
into  his  poems ;  and  they  fpeak  and  ad:  with  a  propriety 
of  ientiment  and  behaviour,  which  it  is  furprrling  to  find 
in  fo  rude  an  age.  Let  the  poem  of  Darthula,  through- 
out, be  taken  as  an  example. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  fentiments  be  natural  and 

proper. 

•  Milton's  Lycidas.  ^  See  Theocrit.  Idyll.  I. 

And  Virg.  F.clog.  ic. 
Qiix  nemora,  aut  qui  vos  faltus  hnbuere,  puellx,  ^c. 
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proper.  In  order  to  acquire  any  high  degree  of  poetical 
merit,  they  muft  alfo  be  fublime  and  pathetic. 

Tlie  fublime  is  not  confined  to  fentiment  alone.  It 
belongs  to  defcription  alfo ;  and  whether  in  defcription 
or  in  fentiment,  imports  fuch  ideas  prefented  to  the  mind, 
as  raife  it  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  elevation,  and  fill 
it  with  admiration  and  aflonifhment.  This  is  the  high- 
eft  efl:ec1:  either  of  eloquence  or  poetry  :  And  to  produce 
this  effftd:,  requires  a  genius  glowing  with  the  ftrongeft 
and  warmeft  conception  of  fome  objed  awful,  great,  or 
magnificent.  That  this  charader  of  genius  belongs  to 
Offian,  may,  I  think,  fufficiently  appear  from  many  of 
the  palTages  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  quote.  To 
produce  more  inftances,  were  fuperfluous.  If  the  engage- 
ment of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura  ; 
if  the  encounters  of  the  armies,  in  Fingal ;  if  the  addrefs 
to  the  fun,  in  Carthon;  if  the  fimilies  founded  upon  ghofts 
and  fpirits  of  the  night,  all  formerly  mentioned,  be  not 
admitted  as  examples,  and  illuftrious  ones  too,  of  the  true 
poetical  fublime,  I  confefs  myfelf  entirely  ignorant  of 
this  quality  in  writing. 

All  the  circumftances,  indeed,  of  Ofiian's  compofition, 
are  favourable  to  the  fublime,  more  perhaps  than  to  any 
other  fpecies  of  beauty.  Accuracy  and  correclnefs  ;  art- 
fully conneded  narration  ;  exacl  method  and  proportion 
of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in  polilhed  times.  The  gay 
and  the  beautiful,  will  appear  to  more  advantage  in  the 
midll  of  fmiUng  fcenery  and  pleafurable  themes.  But 
amidft  the  rude  fcenes  of  nature,  amidft  rocks  and  tor- 
]fents,  and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells  the  fublime.  It 
is  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  of  genius.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  natui^e,  not  of  art.  It  is  negligent  of  all  the 
lefler  graces,  and  perfedly  confiftent  with  a  certain  noble 
diforder.  It  allbciates  naturally  with  that  grave  and  fo- 
leinn  fpirit,  which  diRinguifhes  our  author.  For  the 
fublime,  is  an  awful  and  ferious  emotion;  and  is  height- 
ened by  all  the  images  of  Trouble,  and  Terror,  and 
Darknefs. 

Ipfe  pater,  media  nimborum  in  node,  corufca 
Falmina  molitur  dextra  ;  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit ;  fugere  ferse  3  &  mortalia  corda 

2  Per 
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Per  gentes,  humilis  ftravit  pavor  ;  ille,  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit. ViKG.  Georg,  L 

Simplicity  and  concifenefs,  are  never-failing  charader- 
iftics  of  the  ftyle  of  a  fublime  writer.  He  reds  on  the 
majefly  of  his  fentiments,  not  on  the  pomp  of  his  expref- 
iions.  The  main  fecret  of  being  fublime,  is  to  fay  great 
things  in  few,  and  in  plain  words :  For  every  fuperflu- 
ous  decoration  degrades  a  fublime  idea.  The  mind  rifes 
and  fwells,  when  a  lofty  defcription  or  fentiment  is  pre- 
fented  to  it,  in  its  native  form.  But  no  fooner  does  the 
poet  attempt  to  fpread  out  this  fentiment  or  defcription, 
a,nd  to  deck  it  round  and  round  with  glittering  orna- 
ments, than  the  mind  begins  to  fall  from  its  high  eleva- 
tion ;  the  tranfport  is  over ;  the  beautiful  may  remain, 
but  the  fublime  is  gone.  Hence  the  concife  and  fimple 
ftyle  of  Offian,  gives  great  advantage  to  his  fublime  con- 
ceptions ;  and  aififls  them  in  feizing  the  imagination 
with  full  power*. 

Sublimity  as  belonging  to  fentiment,  coincides  in  a 
great  meafure  with  miagnanimity,  heioifm,  and  generolity 
of  fentiment.  Whatever  difcovers  human  nature  in  its 
greateft  elevation  ;  whatever  befpeaks  a  high  effort  of 
foul ;  or  lliews  a  m>nid  fuperior  to  pleafures,  to  dangers, 
and  to  death,  forms  what  may  be  called  tlie  moral  or 
fentimental  fublime.  For  this,  Offian  is  eminently  dif- 
tinguiflied.  No  poet  maintains  a  higher  tone  of  virtuous 
and  noble  fentiment,  throughout  all  his  works.  Parti- 
cularly in  all  the  fentiments  of  Fingal,  there  is  a  gran- 

duer 

•  The  noted  faying  of  Julius  Csefar,  to  the  pilot  in  a  florm ;  "  Quid  times? 
"  Caefarem  vehis  ;"  is  magnanimous  ^nd  lublime.  Lucan,  not  fatisfied  with  this 
fimple  concifenefs,  refolved  to  amplify  and  improve  the  thought.  Obferve,  how 
every  time  he  twifts  it  round,  it  departs  farther,  from  the  lublime,  till,  at  laft,  it 
ends  in  tumid  declamation. 

Sperne  minas,  inquit,  Pelagi,  ventoque  furenti 

Trade  finum.     Italiam,  fi  coelo  aufiore,  recufas, 

Me,  pete.     Sola  tibi  caiifa  ha:c  ell  julla  timoris 

Vectorem  non  nolTe  tuum;   qiiem  numina  nimquam 

3>elHtuunt ;  de  quo  male  tunc  fortuna  n-.eretnr, 

Cum  poft  vota  veiiii ;  medias  perrumpe  procellas 

Tutcla  fecure  mea.     Coeli  iRe  frctique, 

Non  puppis  noftrse,  labor  eft.     Ijanc  Caefare  prelTam 

A  fluftu  defeiidit  onus. 

Qiiid  tanta  ftrage  paratui-, 

Ij^noras?  Quairit  pelagi  cxlique  tuxultu 

Qiiid  prsilet  fortuna  niihi. 

PlIAP.SAL.  V.  57S. 
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ueur  and  ioftinefs  proper  to  fwell  the  mind  with  the 
higheft  ideas  of  human  perfection.  Wherever  he  ap- 
pears, we  behold  the  hero.  The  objects  which  he  pur- 
fues,  are  always  truly  great  ;  to  bend  the  proud  ;  to  pro- 
ted  the  injured  ;  to  defend  his  friends ;  to  overcome  his 
enemies  by  generofity  more  than  by  force.  A  portion  of 
the  fame  fpirit  aduates  all  the  other  heroes.  Valour 
reigns ;  but  it  is  a  generous  valour,  void  of  cruelty,  ani- 
mated by  honour,  not  by  hatred.  We  behold  no  deba- 
fmg  paffions  among  Fingal's  warriors  ;  no  fpirit  of  avarice 
orofinfult;  but  a  perpetual  contention  for  fame ;  a  de- 
fire  of  being  diftinguiflied  and  remembered  for  gallant 
adions  ;  a  love  of  juftice  ;  and  a  zealous  attachment  to 
their  friends  and  their  country.  Such  is  the  llrain  of 
fentiment  hi  the  works  of  Offian. 

But  the  fublimity  of  moral  fentiments,  if  they  wanted 
the  foftening  of  the  tender,  would  be  in  hazard  of  giving 
a  hard  and  lliif  air  to  poetry.  It  is  not  enough  to  ad- 
mire. Admiration  is  a  cold  feeling,  in  comparifon  of 
that  deep  intereft,  which  the  heart  takes  in  tender  and 
pathetic  fcenes ;  where,  by  a  myfterious  attachment  to 
the  objeds  of  compaffion,  we  are  pleafed  and  delighted, 
even  whilfl  we  mourn.  With  fcenes  of  this  kind,  Offian 
abounds ;  and  his  high  merit  in  thefe,  is  inconteflable. 
He  may  be  blamed  for  drawing  tears  too  often  from  our 
eyes ;  but  that  he  has  the  power  of  commanding  them, 
I  believe  no  man,  who  has  the  leaft  fenfibility,  will  quef- 
tion.  The  general  charader  of  his  poetry,  is  the  heroic, 
mixed  with  the  elegiac  drain  ;  admiration  tempered  with 
pity.  Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  exprelTes  it,  "  the  joy 
"of  grief,"  it  is  vifible,  that  on  all  moving  fubjeds,  he 
delights  to  exert  his  genius ;  and  accordingly,  never 
were  there  finer  pathetic  fituations,  than  what  his  works 
prefent.  His  great  art  in  managing  them  hes  in  giving 
vent  to  the  fimple  and  natural  emotions  of  the  heart. 
We  meet  with  no  exaggerated  declamation  ;  no  fubtilc 
refinements  on  forrow  ;  no  fubftitution  of  defcription  in 
place  of  paffion.  Offian  felt  llrongly  himfelf ;  and  the 
heart  when  uttering  its  native  language  never  fails,  by 
powerful  fympathy,  to  afted  the  heart.  A  great  variety 
of  examples  might  be  produced.  We  need  only  operi 
the  book  to  find  them  every  where.    What,  for  milance, 
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can  be  more  moving,  than  the  lamentations  of  Oithona, 
after  her  misfortune  ?  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  her  lover, 
ignorant  of  what  flie  had  fuffered,  comes  to  her  refcue. 
Their  meeting  is  tender  in  the  higheft  degree.  He  pro- 
pofes  to  engage  her  foe,  in  lingle  combat,  and  gives  her 
in  charge  what  flie  is  to  do,  if  he  himfelf  fliall  fall.  "  And 
"  Ihall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live,  fhe  replied  with  a 
^'  buriling  figh  ?  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon  and  the  foil  of 
**  Morni  low  ?  My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock  ;  nor  my  foul 
**  carelefs  as  that  fea,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every 
"  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  ftorm.  The  blail,  which 
*'  ihall  lay  thee  low,  ihall  fpread  the  branches  of  Oithona 
*'  on  earth.  We  ihall  wither  together,  fon  of  carborne 
*'  Morni  1  The  narrow  houfe  is  pleafant  to  me  ;  and  the 
•'  gray  ilone  of  the  dead  ;  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy 
"  rocks,  fea-furrounded  Tromathon  I  Chief  of  Sirumon, 
*'  why  cameft  thou  over  the  waves  to  Nuiith's  mournful 
"  daughter  ?  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret  like  the 
*'  ilower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and 
**  ilrews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft !  Why  didll  thou 
"  come,  O  Gaul  I  to  hear  my  departing  figh  ?  O  had  I 
*'  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beams  of  my  fame  I 
*'  Then  had  my  years  come  on  with  joy ;  and  the  virgins 
"  would  blefs  my  fteps.  But  I  fall  in  youth,  fon  of  Mor- 
*'  ni,  and  my  father  ihall  blufh  in  his  hall." 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  wom^n  ;  in  Cuchuliin's  expref- 
iions  of  grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the  fentiments 
of  a  hero,  generous  but  defponding.  The  fituation  is  re- 
markably fine.  CuchuUin,  roufed  from  his  cave,  by  the 
noife  of  battle,  fees  Fingal  vidlorious  in  the  held.  He  is 
defcribed  as  kindhng  at  the  light.  "  His  hand  is  on  the 
*'  fword  of  his  fathers ;  liis  red-rolling  eyes  on  the  foe. 
"  He  thrice  attempted  to  ruih  to  battle  ;  and  thrice  did 
"  Connal  ilop  him;"  fuggeiling,  that  Fingal  was  routing 
the  foe  ;  and  that  he  ought  not,  by  the  iliow  of  fuper- 
fluous  aid,  to  deprive  the  king  of  any  part  of  the  ho- 
nour of  a  vidory,  which  was  owing  to  him  alone.  Cu- 
chuUin yields  to  this  generous  fentiment ;  but  we  fee  it 
flinging  him  to  the  heart  with  the  ienfe  of  his  own 
difgrace.  "  Then,  Carril,  go,  replied  the  chief,  and 
"  greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Lochlin  falls  away 
"  like  a  ilream  after  rain,  and  the  noife  of  the  battle  is 

"  over. 
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*'  over,  then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear,  to  praife  the 
"  king  of  fwords.  Give  him  the  fword  of  Caithbat ;  for 
"  Cuchullin  is  worthy  no  more  to  hft  the  arms  of  his  fa- 
"  thers.  But,  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  Ye 
"  fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no  more  !  Be  ye  the  compa- 
"  nions  of  Cuchullin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his 
*'  forrow.  For  never  more  fliall  I  be  renowned  among 
"  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has 
"  Ihone:  Like  a  mill  that  has  fled  away;  when  the  blaft 
"  of  the  morning  came^  and  brightened  the  fhaggy  fide 
"  of  the  hill.  Connal !  talk  of  arms  no  more :  Departed 
"  is  my  flime.  My  fighs  Ihall  be  on  Cromla's  wind ;  till 
"  my  footlteps  ceale  to  be  feen.  And  thou,  whitc-bo- 
"  fomed  Bragela  I  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame  ;  for 
"  vanquillied,  I  will  never  return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam 
"  of  Dunfcaich  I" 

•  — TEfluat  ingens 

Uno  in  corde  pudor,  luclufque,  et  confcia  virtus. 

Belides  fuch  extended  pathetic  fcenes,  Oflian  frequent- 
ly pierces  the  heart  by  a  Angle  unexpeded  ftroke.  When 
Ofcar  fell  in  battle,  "  No  fother  mourned  his  fon  flain  in 
"  youth ;  no  brother,  his  brother  of  love;  they  fell  with- 
"  out  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  was  low."  In  the 
admirable  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the 
fixth  Iliad,  the  circumflance  of  the  child  in  his  nurfe's 
arms,  has  often  been  remarked,  as  adding  much  to  the 
tenderneis  of  the  fcene.  In  the  following  paiTage  relat- 
ing to  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  we  find  a  circumftance 
that  muft  ftrike  the  imagination  with  ftill  greater  force. 
"  And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen  ?  faid  Carril  with  a  figh. 
"  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls,  and  forrow  dwells  at  Dun- 
"  fcaich.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone  in  her  youth ;  the  fon 
•'  of  thy  love  is  alone.  He  fliall  come  to  Bragela,  and 
*'  alk  her  why  fhe  weeps.  He  ihall  lift  his  eyes  to 
"  the  wall,  and  fee  his  father's  fword.  Whofe  fword  is 
"  that  ?  he  will  fay  ;  and  the  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad." 
Soon  after  Fingal  had  fiiewn  all  the  grief  of  a  father's 
heart  for  Ryno,  one  of  his  fons,  fallen  in  battle,  he  is 
calhng,  after  his  accuftomed  manner,  his  ions  to  the 
chafe.  "  Call,"  fays  he,  "  Fillan  and  Ryno — ^But  he  is 
♦'  not  here — My  fon  refts  on  the  bed  of  death."  This 
3  K  ij  unexpedied 
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unexpedied  ftart  of  anguifh,  is  worthy  of  the  highefl  tra- 
gic poet, 

If  fhe  come  in,  flie'll  fare  fpeak  to  my  wife — 

My  wife  I — my  wife — What  wife  ? — 1  have  no  wife — 

Oh  infupportablc  I  Oh  heavy  hour  I 

Othello,  Act  5.  Scene  7. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both  poets  is  fimi- 
lar ;  but  the  circumllances  are  varied  with  judgment. 
Othello  dwells  upon  the  name  of  wife,  when  it  had  fal- 
len from  him,  with  the  confulion  and  horror  of  one  tor- 
tured with  guilt.  Fingal,  with  the  dignity  of  a  hero,  cor- 
reds  himfelf,  and  fupprefles  his  rifing  grief. 

The  contrail  which  Offian  frequently  makes  between 
his  prefent  and  his  former  ftate,  difFufes  over  his  whole 
poetry,  a  folemn  pathetic  air,  which  cannot  fail  to  make 
impreffion  on  every  heart.  The  conclufion  of  the  fongs 
of  Selma,  is  particularly  calculated  for  this  purpofe.  No- 
thing can  be  more  poetical  and  tender,  or  can  leave  upon 
the  mind,  a  ftronger,  and  more  affecting  idea  of  the  ve- 
nerable aged  bard.  "  Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards 
"  in  the  days  of  the  fong ;  when  the  king  heard  the 
"  mufic  of  harps,  and  the  tales  of  other  times.  The 
*'  chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  love- 
"  ly  found.  They  praifed  the  voice  of  Cona  *  ;  the 
*'  firft  among  a  thoufand  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my 
"  tongue,  and  my  foul  has  failed.  I  hear,  fometimes, 
"  the  ghofts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleafant  fong.  But 
"  memory  fails  on  my  mind  ;  I  hear  the  call  of  years. 
"  They  fay,  as  they  pafs  along  ;  Why  does  Offian  ling  ? 
"  Soon  fliall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and  no  bard 
"  Ihall  raife  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years  I  for 
*'  ye  bring  no  joy  in  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open 
*'  to  Offian,  for  his  llrength  has  failed.  The  ions  of  the 
"  fong  are  gone  to  rell.  IVIy  voice  remains,  like  a  blall:, 
"  that  roars  lonely  on  a  fea-furrounded  rock,  after  the 
*'  winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there,  and 
"  the  diftant  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees." 

Upon  the  whole ;  if  to  feel  ftrongly,  and  to  defcribc 
naturally,  be  the  two  chief  ingredients  in  poetical  genius, 
Ollian  mult,  after  fair  examination,  be  held  to  poliefs  that 

genius 

f  Oflian  himftlf  is  poetically  called  the  Voice  of  Cona. 
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genius  in  a  high  degree.     The  qiieftion  is  not,  whether  a 
few  improprieties   may  be   pointed  out  in  his   works ; 
whether  this,  or  that  paffiige,  might  not  have  been  Avork- 
ed  up  with  more  art  and  Ikill,  by  fome  writer  of  happier 
times  ?  A  thouiund  fuch  cold  and  frivolous  criticifms,  arc 
altogether  indecifive  as  to  his  genuine  merit.     But,  has 
he  the  fpirit,  the  fire,  the  infpiration  of  a  poet  ?  Does  he 
utter  the  voice  of  nature  ?   Does  he  elevate  by  his  fenti- 
ments  ?    Does  he  intereft  by  his  defcriptions  ?  Does  he 
paint  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  fancy  ?  Does  he  make 
his  readers  glow,  and  tremble,  and  weep  ?  Thefe  are  the 
great  characleriftics  of  true   poetry.      Where  thefe  are 
found,  he  mull  be  a  minute  critic  indeed,  who  can  dwell 
upon  flight  defeds.     A  few  beauties  of  this  high  kind, 
tranfcend  whole  volumes  of  faultlefs  mediocrity.     Un- 
couth and  abrupt,  Oilian  may  fometimes  appear  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  concifeneis.     But  he  is  fublime,  he  is  pathetic, 
in   an  eminent  degree.      If  he  has  not  the  extenlivc 
knowledge,  the  regular  dignity  of  narration,  the  fulnefs 
and   accuracy  of  defcription,  which  we  find  in  Homer 
and  Virgil,  yet  in  ftrength  of  imagination,  in  grandeur  of 
fentiment,  in  native  majcfty  of  paffion,  he  is  fully  their 
equal.     If  he  flows  not  always  like  a  clear  fl:ream,  yet  he 
breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrent  of  fire.     Of  art  too,  he 
is  far  from  being  deititute  ;  and  his  imagination  is  re- 
markable for  delicacy  as  well  as  ftrength.     Seldom  or 
never  is  he  either  trifling  or  tedious,;  and  if  he  be  thought 
too  melancholy,  yet  he  is  always  moral.     Though  his 
merit  were  in  other  refpeds  much  lefs  than  it  is,  this 
alone  ouglit  to  entitle  him  to  high  regard,  that  his  writ- 
ings are  remarkably  favourable  to  \'irtue.     They  awake 
the  tenderelf  fympathies,  and  infpire  the  moft  generous 
emotions.     No  reader  can  rife  from  him,  without  being 
warmed  with  the  fentirnents  of  humanity,  virtue,  and 
honour. 

Though  unacquainted  w^ith  the  original  language, 
there  is  no  one  but  mufl  judge  the  tranflation  to  deferve 
the  highell  praife,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  elegance. 
Of  its  faithfulnefs  and  accuracy,  1  have  been  allured 
by  perfons  flvilled  in  the  Galic  tongue,  who,  from  their 
youth,  were  acquainted  with  many  of  thefe  poems  of 
'Oflian.     To  transfuie  fuch  fpirited  and  fervjid  ideas  from 
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one  language  into  another ;  to  tranflate  literally,  and  yet 
with  fuch  a  glow  of  poetry  ;  to  keep  alive  fo  much  paf- 
fion,  and  fupport  fo  much  dignity  throughout,  is  one  of 
the  moft  difficult  works  of  genius,  and  proves  the  tran- 
flator  to  have  been  animated  with  no  fmall  portion  of 
Oinan's  fpirit. 

The  nieafured  profe  which  he  has  employed,  polTelTes 
coniiderable  advantages  above  any  fort  of  verfification 
he  could  have  chofen.  Whillt  it  pleafes  and  fills  the  ear 
with  a  variety  of  harmonious  cadences,  being,  at  the 
fame  time,  freer  from  conlh-airit  in  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  words,  it  allows  the  fpirit  of  the  original 
to  be  exhibited  with  more  jullnefs,  force,  and  fimplici- 
ty.  Elegant,  however,  and  malterly  as  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
tranllation  is,  we  mult  never  forget,  wliilft  we  read  it, 
that  we  are  putting  the  merit  of  the  original  to  a  fevere 
tell.  For,  we  are  examining  a  poet  llripped  of  his  na- 
tive drefs  :  divelted  of  the  harmony  of  his  own  numbers. 
We  know  how  much  grace  and  energy  the  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  receive  from  the  charm  of  verfifi- 
cation in  their  original  languages.  If,  then,  dellitute  of 
this  advantage,  exhibited  in  a  literal  verfion,  Offian  ftill 
has  power  to  pleafe  as  a  poet ;  and  not  to  pleafe  only, 
but  often  to  command,  to  tranfport,  to  melt  the  heart; 
we  may  very  ilifely  infer,  that  his  produftions  are  the 
offspring  of  true  and  uncommon  genius ;  and  we  may 
boldly  affign  him  a  place  among  thofe  whofe  works  are 
to  lalf  for  ages. 
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J.  HE  fubftance  of  the  preceding  Diirertation  was  originally 
delivered,  foon  after  the  firil  publication  of  Fingal,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  Ledlures  in  the  Univerlity  of  Edinburgh  ; 
and  at  the  defire  of  feveral  of  the  hearers,  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  given  to  the  public. 

As  the  degree  of  antiquity  belonging  to  the  Poems  of 
OiTian,  appeared  to  be  a  point  which  might  beardifpute, 
I  endeavoured,  from  internal  evidence,  tolhow  that  thefe 
poems  muil  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  period ;  without 
pretending  to  afcertain  precifcly  the  date  of  their  compo- 
fition.  I  had  not  the  leart  fufpicion,  when  this  DilTerta- 
tion  was  firif  publillied,  that  there  was  any  occafion  for 
fupporting  their  authenticity,  as  genuine  productions  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  tranllations  from  the  Galic 
language ;  not  forgeries  of  a  fuppofed  tranflator.  In  Scot- 
land, their  authenticity  was  never  called  in  queflion.  I 
myfelf  had  particular  reafons  to  be  fully  fatisfied  concern- 
ing it.  My  knowledge  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  perfonal  ho- 
nour and  integrity,  gave  me  full  affurance  of  his  being 
incapable  of  putting  fuch  a  grofs  impofition,  jfirlt,  upon 
his  friends,  and  then  upon  the  public  ;  and  if  this  had 
not  been  fufficient,  I  knew,  belides,  that  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  poems  were  brought  to  light,  was  entirely  m- 
coniilfent  with  any  fraud.  An  accidental  converfation 
with  a  gentleman  diftinguifned  in  the  literary  world,  gave 
occafion  to  Mr.  Macpherfon's  tranflating  literary  one  or 
two  fmall  pieces  of  the  old  Galic  poetry.  Thele  being 
fliown  to  me  and  forae  others,  rendered  us  very  defirous 
of  becoming  more  acquainted  with  that  poetry.  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon,  afraid  of  not  doing  juilice  to  compoiitions  which 
he  admired  in  the  original,  was  very  backward  to  under- 
take the  talk  of  tranflating  ;  and  the  publication  of  The 
Fragments  of  Ancient  Poems,  was,  with  no  fmall  importu- 
nity, extorted  from  him.  The  high  reputation  which  thefe 
prefently  acquired,  made  it,  he  thought,  unjult  that  the 
world  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  poffeffion  of  more,  if  more 
of  the  fame  kind  could  be  recovered :  And  Mr.  Macpher- 
fon  was  warmly  urged  by  feveral  gentlemen  of  rank  and 
I  tafte. 
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tafte,  to  difengage  bimfelf  from  other  occupations,  and 
toundertake  a  journey  through  the  Highlands  and  Iflands, 
on  purpofe  to  make  a  coUedion  of  thoie  curious  remains 
of  ancient  genius.  He  comphed  with  their  defire,  and 
fpent  feveral  months  m  vifiting  thofe  remote  parts  of  the 
country  ;  during  which  time  he  correfponded  frequently 
with  his  friends  in  Edinburgh,  informed  them  of  his  pro- 
grefs,  of  the  applications  which  he  made  in  different  quar- 
ters, and  of  the  fuccefs  which  he  met  with ;  feveral  let- 
ters of  his,  and  of  thofe  who  affifted  him  in  making  dif- 
coveries  palled  through  my  hands  ;  his  undertaking  was 
the  objed  of  confiderable  attention  ;  and  returning  at 
laft,  fraught  with  the  poetical  treafures  of  the  north,  he 
fet  himfelf  to  tranllate  under  the  eye  of  fome  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  Galic  language,  and  looked  into  his 
manufcripts ;  and,  by  a  large  publication,  made  an  appeal 
to  all  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  and  iflands  of  Scotland, 
whether  he  had  been  faitliful  to  his  charge,  and  done  juf- 
tice  to  their  well  known  and  favourite  poems. 

Such  a  tranfaclion  certainly  did  not  afford  any  favour- 
able opportunity  for  carrying  on  an  impoflure.  Yet  in 
England,  it  feems,  an  opinion  has  prevailed  with  fome, 
that  an  impollure  has  been  carried  on  ;  that  the  poems 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world  are  not  tranflations 
of  the  works  of  any  old  Galic  Bard,  but  modern  compo- 
litions,  formed,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a  higher  plan  of  poetry 
and  fentiment  than  could  belong  to  an  age  and  a  country 
reputed  barbarous :  And  I  have  been  called  upon  and 
urged  to  produce  fome  evidence  for  fatisfying  the  world 
that  they  are  not  the  compolitions  of  Mr,  Macpherfou 
himfelf,  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Offian. 

If  the  queftion  had  been  concerning  manufcripts 
brought  from  fome  dillant  or  unknovv'n  region,  with 
which  we  had  no  intercourle ;  or  concerning  tranflations 
from  an  Aiiatic  or  American  language  which  fcarce  any 
body  underftood,  fuipicions  might  naturally  have  arifen, 
and  an  author's  aifertions  have  been  anxioufly  and  fcru- 
puloufly  weighed.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  literal  tranflation, 
profefTed  to  be  given  of  old  traditionary  poems  of  our  own 
country  ;  of  poems  alferted  to  be  known  in  the  original 
to  many  thouland  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  illuf- 
trated  too  by  many  of  their  current  tales  and  ftories  con- 
cerning: 
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cerning  them,  fuch  extreme  fcepticifm  is  altogether  out 
of  phice.  For  who  would  have  been  either  fo  hardy  or 
fo  ftupid,  as  to  attempt  a  forgery  which  could  not  have 
failed  of  being  immediately  detected  ?  Either  the  author 
mull  have  had  the  influence  to  engage,  as  confederates 
in  the  fraud,  all  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  and  Illands, 
difpcrfed  as  they  are  throughout  every  corner  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  dominions ;  or,  we  fliould,  long  ere  this  time,  have 
heard  their  united  voice  exclaiming,  "  Thefe  are  not  our 
"  poems,  nor  what  we  were  ever  accultomed  to  hear 
"  from  our  bards  or  our  fathers."  Such  remonllrances 
would,  at  leaft,  have  reached  thofe  who  dwell  in  a  part 
of  the  country  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Highlands ;  and 
muft  have  come  loud  to  the  ears  of  fuch,  efpecially,  as 
were  known  to  be  the  promoters  of  Mr.  INIacpherfon's 
undertaking.  The  lilence  of  a  whole  country  in  this  cafe, 
and  of  a  country,  whofe  inhabitants  are  well  known  to 
be  attached,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  to  all  their  own  an- 
tiquities, is  of  as  much  weight  as  a  thoufand  politive  tei- 
timonies.  And  furely,  no  perfon  of  common  underlland- 
ing  would  have  adventured,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  done, 
in  his  diifertation  on  Temora,  to  engage  in  a  controverfy 
with  the  whole  Irifh  nation  concerning  thefe  poems,  and 
to  infill  upon  the  honour  of  them  being  due  to  Scotland, 
if  they  had  been  mere  forgeries  of  his  own  ;  which  the 
Scots,  in  place  of  fupporting  fo  ridiculous  a  claim,  muft 
have  inftantly  rejecled. 

But  as  reafoning  alone  is  apt  not  to  make  much  im- 
prellion,  where  fufpicions  have  been  entertained  concern- 
ing a  matter  of  fad:,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  exprefs  teflimonies.  1  have  accordingly  ap- 
plied to  feveral  perfons  of  credit  and  honour,  both  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune,  and  clergymen  of  the  eilablilhed 
church,  who  are  natives  of  the  Highlands  or  Illands  or" 
Scotland,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  tho 
country,  deliring  to  know  their  real  opinion  of  the  tranf- 
lations  publiihed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  Their  original 
letters  to  me,  in  return,  are  in  my  pollellion.  I  Ihall 
give  a  fair  and  taithful  account  of  the  refult  of  their  tef- 
timony :  And  I  have  full  authority  to  ule  the  names  of 
thofe  gentlemen  for  what  I  now  advance. 

I  muft  begin  v.'ith  affirming,  that  though  among  thofe 
3  L  with 
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with  whom  I  have  correfponded,  fome  have  had  it  m 
their  power  to  be  more  particular  and  exphcit  in  their  tef- 
timony  than  others  ;  there  is  not,  however,  one  perfon, 
who  infinuates  the  mofl  remote  fufpicion  that  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  has  either  forged,  or  adulterated  any  one  of  the 
poems  he  has  publifned.  If  they  make  any  complaints 
of' him,  it  is  on  account  of  his  having  omitted  other 
poems  which  they  think  of  equal  merit  with  any  which 
he  has  publifhed.  They  all,  without  exception,  concur 
in  holding  his  tranflations  to  be  genuine,  and  proceed 
upon  their  authenticity  as  a  fa(fh  acknov/ledged  through- 
out all  thofe  Northern  Provinces ;  alluring  me  that  any 
one  would  be  expofed  to  ridicule  among  them,  who 
fliould  call  it  in  quellion.  I  muft  obferve,  that  I  had  no 
motive  to  dired  my  choice  of  the  perfons  to  whom  I  ap- 
phed  for  information  preferably  to  others,  except  their 
being  pointed  out  to  me,  as  the  perfons  in  their  different 
counties  who  were  moft  likely  to  give  light  on  this  head. 
With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  originals  of 
thefe  poems  liave  been  preferved  and  tranfmitted,  which 
has  been  reprefented  as  fo  myilerious  and  inexphcable,  1 
have  received  the  following  plain  account :  That  until  the 
prefent  century,  almoft  every  great  family  in  the  High- 
lands had  their  own  bard,  to  whofe  office  it  belonged  to 
be  mailer  of  all  the  poems  and  fongs  of  the  country  ; 
that  among  thefe  poems  the  works  of  Oilian  are  eahly 
dilUnguiilied  from  thofe  of  later  bards  by  feveral  peculi- 
arities in  his  ftyie  and  m.anner  ;  that  Oiiian  has  been  al- 
ways reputed  the  Homer  of  the  Highlands,  and  all  his 
compofitions  held  in  fmgular  efleem  and  veneration  ; 
that  the  whole  country  is  full  of  traditionary  llovies  de- 
rived from  his  poems,  concerning  Fingal  and  his  race  of 
lieroes,  of  whom  there  is  not  a  child  but  has  heard,  and  not 
a  dillrid  in  which  there  are  not  places  pointed  out  famous 
for  being  the  fcene  of  fome  of  their  feats  of  arms  ;  that 
it  was  wont  to  be  the  great  entertainment  of  the  High- 
landers, to  pafs  the  winter  evenings  in  difcourling  of  the 
times  of  Fingal,  and  rehearfing  thefe  old  poems,  of  which 
they  have  been  all  along  enthufialtically  fond  ;  that  when 
alfembled  at  their  feftivals,  or  on  any  of  their  public 
occafions,  wagers  were  often  laid  who  could  repeat  moll; 
of  them,  and  to  have  ftore  of  them  in  their  memories. 
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was  both  an  honourable  and  a  profitable  acqiiifitlon,  as 
it  procured  them  accels  into  the  families  of  their  great 
men  ;  that  with  regard  to  their  antiquity,  they  are  be- 
yond all  memory  or  tradition ;  inf()mach  that  there  is  a 
word  commonly  ufed  in  the  Highlands  to  this  day,  when 
they  would  expr^'ls  any  rhing  which  is  of  the  moft  remote 
or  unknown  antiquity,  importing,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
age  of  Fingal. 

I  am  farther  informed,  that  after  the  ufe  of  letters  was 
introduced  into  that  part  of  the  country,  the  bards  and 
others  began  early  to  commit  feveral  of  thefe  poems  to 
writing  ;  that  old  manufcripts  of  them,  many  of  which 
are  now  deftroyed  or  loll,  are  knoAvn  and  atterted  to  have 
been  in  the  pofTeffion  of  fome  great  families ;  that  the 
moft  valuable  of  thofe  which  remained,  were  collecled 
by  Mr,  Macpherfon  during  his  journey  through  that 
country  ;  that  though  the  poems  of  Oflian,  fo  far  as  they 
were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  were  no  doubt  lia- 
ble to  be  interpolated,  and  to  have  their  parts  disjoined 
and  put  out  of  their  natural  order,  yet  by  comparing  to- 
gether the  different  oral  editions  of  them  (if  v/e  may  ufe 
that  phrafe)  in  different  corners  of  the  country,  and  by 
comparing  thefe  alio  with  the  manufcripts  which  he  ob- 
tained, Mr.  Macpherfon  had  it  in  his  power  to  afcertain,  in 
a  great  meafure,  the  genuine  original,  to  reflore  the  parts 
to  their  proper  order,  and  to  give  the  whole  to  the  public 
in  that  degree  of  corrednefs,  in  which  it  now  appears, 

I  am  alio  acquainted,  that  if  inquiries  had  been  made 
■fifty  or  threelcore  years  ago,  many  more  particulars  con- 
cerning thefe  poems  might  have  been  learned,  and  ma- 
ny more  living  witneiTes  have  been  produced  for  atteft- 
ing  their  authenticity  ;  but  that  the  manners  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Highland  counties  have  of  late  under- 
gone a  great  .change.  Agricidture,  trades,  and  manufac- 
tures, begin  to  take  place  of  hunting,  and  the  fhepherd's 
life.  The  introduclion  of  the  buiy  and  laborious  arts  has 
coniiderably  abated  that  poetical  enthuiiafm  which  is 
better  fuited  to  a  vacant  and  indolent  ifate.  The  fond- 
nefs  of  reciting  their  old  poems  decays  ;  the  cuftom  of 
teaching  them  to  their  children  is  fallen  into  defuetude ; 
and  few  are  now  to  be  found,  except  old  men,  who  can 
rehearie  from  memory  any  confiderable  parts  of  them. 

L  ij  For 
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For  thefc  particulars,  concerning  the  ftatc  of  the  High- 
lands and  the  tranhniiTion  of  Offian's  poems,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  reverend  and  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Mr.  John  Macpherfon,  miniiler  of  Slate,  in  the  llland  of 
Sky  ;  and  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Donald  Macqueen,  rai- 
niiter  of  Kilmuir,  in  Sky;  Mr.  Donald  Macleud,  miniiler 
ot  Glenelg,  in  Invernefslliire  ;  Mr.  Lewis  Grant,  miniiler 
of  Duthel,  in  Invernefslliire  ;  Mr.  Angus  Macneil,  minii- 
ler of  the  llland  of  South  Uift  ;  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  mi- 
niiter  of  Rofs,  in  the  Ifland  of  Mull;  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Macaulay,  chaplain  to  the  88th  regiment. 

The  honourable  Colonel  Hugh  Mackay  of  Bighoufe, 
in  the  Shire  of  Sutherland  ;  Donald  Campbell  of  Airds, 
in  Argylelhire,  Efq  ;  ^neas  Mackintolh  of  Mackintofli, 
in  Invernefslliire,  Efq  ;  and  Ronald  Macdonell  of  Keap- 
poch,  in  Lochaber,  Efq;  captain  in  the  87th  regiment 
commanded  by  Colonel  Frafer,  all  concur  in  tellifying 
that  Mr.  Macpherfon's  collection  conlifts  of  geniune 
Highland  poems ;  known  to  them  to  be  inch,  both  from 
the  general  report  of  the  country  where  they  live,  and 
from  their  own  remembrance  of  the  originals.  Colonel 
Mackay  afferts  very  politively,  upon  perfonal  knowledge, 
that  many  of  the  poems  publiflied  by  Mr.  Machpherfon 
are  true  and  faithful  tranllations.  Mr.  Campbell  de- 
clares that  he  has  heard  many  of  them,  and  Captain 
Macdonell  that  he  has  heard  parts  of  every  one  of  them, 
recited  in  the  original  language. 

James  Grant  of  Rothiemurchus,  Efq  ;  and  Alexander 
Grant  of  Delrachny,  Efq ;  both  in  the  Shire  of  Inver- 
nefs,  delire  to  be  named  as  vouchers  for  the  poem  of 
Eingal  in  particular.  They  remember  to  have  heard  it 
often  in  their  younger  days,  and  are  poiitive  that  Mr. 
Macpherfon  has  given  a  jult  tranflation  of  it. 

Lauchian  Macpherfon  of  Strathmafliie,  in  Invcrnefs- 
fliire,  Eiq;  gives  a  very  full  and  explicit  teftimony,  from 
particular  knowledge,  in  the  following  words  :  That  in 
the  year  1760,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Macpherfon  dur- 
ing fome  part  of  his  journey  through  the  Highlands  in 
fearch  of  the  poems  of  Oliian  ;  that  he  afliiled  him  in 
collecting  them;  that  he  took  down  from  oral  tradition,  and 
tranfcnbed  uom  old  riianulciipts  by  far  the  greatelt  part 
of  thole  pieces  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  publiflied;  tliat  fince 

I  the 
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the  publication  he  has  carefully  compared  the  tranflation 
with  the  copies  of  the  originals  in  his  hands;  and  that  he 
finds  it  amazingly  literal,  even  to  fuch  a  degree  as  often 
to  preferve  the  cadence  of  the  Galic  verfilication.  He 
affirms,  that  among  the  manufcripts  which  were  at  that 
time  in  Mr.  Macpherfon's  polTeffiQn,  he  faw  one  of  as  old 
a  date  as  the  year  1410. 

Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Macdonald,  in  the  Illand  of 
Sky,  Baronet,  afllired  me,  that  after  having  made,  at 
my  defire,  all  the  inquiries  he  could  in  his  part  of  the 
country,  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macpherfon's 
colleciion  confiiled  entirely  of  authentic  Highland  poems; 
that  he  had  lately  heard  feveral  parts  of  them  repeated  in 
the  original,  in  the  Illand  of  Sky,  with  fome  variations 
from  the  printed  tranflation,  fuch  as  might  naturally  be 
expeded  from  the  circumflances  of  oral  tradition  ;  and 
fome  parts,  in  particular  the  epifode  of  Fainafollis  in 
the  third  book  of  Fingal,  which  agree  literally  with  the 
tranflation  ;  and  added,  that  he  had  heard  recitations  of 
other  poems  not  tranflated  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  but  ge- 
nerally reputed  to  be  of  Oflian's  compofition,  which  were 
of  the  fame  fpirit  and  ftrain  with  fuch  as  are  tranflated, 
and  which  he  eileemed  not  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  fub- 
limity  of  defcription,  dignity  of  fentiment,  or  any  other 
of  the  beauties  of  poetry.  This  laft  particular  muft  have 
great  weight;  as  it  is  well  known  how  much  the  judg- 
ment of  Sir  James  Macdonald  deferves  to  be  relied  upon, 
in  every  thing  that  relates  to  literature  and  talte. 

The  late  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Macfarlane,  minif- 
ter  of  Arrachar  in  Dumbartonfliire,  who  was  remarkably 
eminent  for  his  profound  knowledge  in  Gahc  learning 
and  antiquities,  wrote  to  me  foon  after  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  work,  terming  it  a  malterly  tranfla- 
tion ;  informing  me  that  he  had  often  heard  feveral  of 
thefe  poems  in  the  original,  and  remarked  many  paflages 
fo  particularly  ftriking  beyond  any  thing  he  had  ever 
read  in  any  human  compofition,  that  he  never  expected 
to  fee  a  ftrength  of  genius  able  to  do  them  that  jultice  in 
a  tranflation,  whlcli  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  done. 

Norman  Macleod  of  Macieod,  in  the  Ifland  of  Sky, 
Efq;  Walter  Mactariane  of  Macfarlane,  in  Dumbarton- 
fliire, Efq;  Mr.  Alexander  Macmillan,  deputy -keeper  of 

his 
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his  Majefty's  fignet,  Mr.  Ad'am  FergulTon,  profeiTor  of 
moral  pliilufophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and 
many  other  gentlemen,  natives  of  the  Highland  coun- 
ties, whom  1  had  occafion  to  converfe  with  upon  this 
fubje6t,  declare,  that  though  they  cannot  now  repeat 
from  memory  any  of  thefe  poems  in  tiie  original,  yet 
from  what  they  have  heard  in  their  youth,  and  from  the 
impreffion  of  -the  fubjecl  Hill  remaining  on  their  minds, 
they  firmly  believe  thofe  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
publiflied,  to  be  the  old  poems  of  Oinan  current  in  the 
country. 

Deiirous,  however,  to  have  this  translation  particular- 
ly compared  with  the  oral  editions  of  any  who  had  phrts 
of  the  original  diftinclly  on  their  memory,  I  applied  to 
feveral  clergymen  to  make  inquiry  in  their  refp^^ctive 
parifhes  concerning  fuch  perfons ;  and  to  compare  what 
they  rehearfed  with  the  printed  verfion.  Accordingly, 
from  the  reverend  Mr.  John  Macpherfon,  minifter. of  Slate, 
in  Sky;  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  miniiler  of  Rofs,  in  Mull ;  Mr. 
Angus  Macneil,  minifter  of  South  Uill ;  Mr.  Donald 
Macqueen,  minifter  of  Kilmuir,  in  Sky  ;  and  Mr.  Donald 
Macleod,  minifter  of  Glenelg  ;  I  have  bad  reports  on  this 
head,  containing  diftincl  and  explicit  tefti monies  to  al- 
moft  the  whole  epic  poem,  of  Fingal,  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  to  fcveral  alfo  of  the  leffer  poems,  as  rehearfed 
•in  the  original,  i-n  their  prefence,  by  perfons  whole  names 
and  places  of  abode  they  mention,  xaiid  compared  by 
themfelves  with  the  printed  tranllation.  They  affirm 
that  in  many  places,  what  was  rehearfed  in  their  pre- 
fence agreed  literally  and  exadly  with  the  tranllation. 
In  fome  places  they  found  variations  from  it,  and  varia- 
tions -even  among  different  rehearfers  of  the  fame  poem 
in  the  original ;  as  words  and  ftanzas  omitted  by  fome 
which  others  repeated,  and  the  order  and  conjiedion  in 
fome  places  changed.  But  they  remark,  that  thefe  va- 
riations are  on  the  whole  not  very  material ;  and  that 
Mr.  Macpherfon  feemed  to  them  to  follow  the  moft  juft 
and  authentic  copy  of  the  fenfe  of  his  author.  Some  of  thefe 
clergymen,  particularly  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  can  them- 
felves repeat  from  memory  feveral  palTages  of  Fingal ; 
the  tranllation  of  which  they  allure  me  is  exad.  Mr. 
Donala  Macleod  acquaints  me,  that  it  was  in  his  hoiife 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Macpherfon  had  the  defcription  of  Cuchullln'shorfes 
and  chariot,  in  the  firil  book  of  Fingal,  given  him  by 
AUan  Macafkill  fchoohnafter.  Mr.  Angus Macneil  writes, 
that  Mr.  Macdonald,  a  parifliioner  of  his,  declares,  that 
he  has  often  feen  and  read  a  great  part  of  an  ancient 
manufcript,  once  in  the  pofleiilon  of  the  family  of  Clan- 
ronald,  and  afterwards  carried  to  Ireland,  containing' 
many  of  thefe  poems  ;  and  that  he  rehearfed  before 
him  feveral  palfages  out  of  Fingal,  which  agreed  esadly 
with  Mr.  Macpherfon's  tranilation ;  that  Neil  Macmur- 
rich,  whofe  predeceflbrs  had  for  many  generations  been 
bards  to  the  family  of  Clanronald,  declared  alfo  in  his 
prefence,  that  he  had  often  feen  and  read  the  fame  old 
manufcript ;  that  he  himfelf,  gave  to  Mr.  Macpherfon  a 
manufcript  containing  fome  of  the  poems  which  are  now 
tranflated  and  pubhlhed,  and  rehearfed  before  IVlr.  Mac- 
neil, in  the  original,  the  whole  of  the  poem  intitled  Dar- 
thula,  with  very  little  variation  from  the  printed  tranila- 
tion. I  have  received  the  fame  teltimony  concerning 
this  poem,  Dar-thula,  from  Mr.  Macpherfon  niinifter  of 
Slate  ;  and  in  a  letter  communicated  to  me  from  Lieu- 
tenant Duncan  Macnicol,  of  the  88th  regiment,  inform- 
ing me  of  its  being  recited  in  the  original,  in  their  pre- 
fence, from  beginning  to  end  :  On  which  I  lay  the  more 
Itrefs,  as  any  perfon  of  tafte  who  turns  to  that  poem  will 
fee,  that  it  is  one  of  the  molt  highly  finiflied  in  the  whole 
coUeclion,  and  moil  diftinguifhed  for  poetical  and  fenti- 
mental  beauties  ;  infomuch,  that  whatever  genius  could 
produce  Dar-thpla,  muft  be  judged  fully  equal  to  any 
performance  contained  in  Mr.  Macpherfon's  publication. 
I  muil  add  here,  that  though  they  who  have  compared 
the  tranilation  with  what  they  have  heard  rehearied  of 
the  original,  beftow  high  praifes  both  upon  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's genius  and  his  fidelity  ;  yet  I  find  it  to  be  their 
general  opinion,  that  in  many  places  he  has  not  been 
able  to  attain  to  the  itrength  and  fublimity  of  the  origi- 
nal which  he  copied. 

I  have  authority  to  fay,  in  the  name  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Archibald  Macnab,  of  the  88th  regiment,  or  regi- 
ment of  Highland  Volunteers  commanded  by  Colonel 
Campbell,  that  he  has  undoubted  evidence  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon's coUection  being  geniune,  both  from  vvhat  he 

well 
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well  remembers  to  have  heard  in  his  youth,  and  from 
his  having  heard  very  lately  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
poem  of  Temora  rehearfed  in  the  original,  which  agreed 
exadly  with  the  printed  verlion. 

By  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  minifler  of  Reay, 
in  the  fliire  of  Caithnefs,  I  am  informed,  that  twenty-four 
years  ago,  he  had  begun  to  make  a  collection  of  fome  of 
the  old  poems  current  in  his  part  of  the  country ;  on 
comparing  which,  with  Mr.  Macphcrfon's  work,  he  found 
in  his  collection  the  poem  intitled,  the  Battle  of  Lora, 
fome  parts  of  Lathmon,  and  the  account  of  the  Death  of 
Ofcar.  From  the  above  mentioned  Lieutenant  Duncan 
Macnicol,  tellimonies  have  been  alfo  received  to  a  great 
part  of  Fingal,  to  part  of  Tem.ora,  and  Carric-thura,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  of  Dar-thula,  as  recited  in  his  prefence 
in  the  original,  compared,  and  found  to  agree  with  the 
tranllation. 

I  myfelf  read  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  Englifh  ver- 
lion of  the  fix  books  of  Fingal,  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Macpher- 
fonof  Stornoway,  in  the  llland  of  Lewis,  merchant,  in  pre- 
fence of  the  reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Macauly,  chaplain 
to  the  88th  regiment.  In  going  along,  Mr.  Macpherfon 
vouched  what  was  read  to  be  well  known  to  him  in  the 
original,  both  the  defcriptions  and  the  fentiments.  In 
fome  places,  though  he  remembered  the  Rory,  he  did 
not  remember  the  words  of  the  original ;  in  other  places, 
he  remembered  and  repeated  the  Gahc  lines  themfelves, 
which,  being  interpreted  to  me  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  were 
found,  upon  comparifon,  to  agree  often  literally  with  the 
printed  verlion,  and  fometimes  with  flight  variations  of  a 
word  or  an  epithet.  This  tellimony  carried  to  me,  and 
mull  have  carried  to  any  other  who  had  been  jirefent, 
the  higheft  conviction  ;  being  precifely  a  teflimony  of 
that  nature  which  an  Englillnnan  well  acquainted  witli 
Milton,  or  any  favourite  author,  would  give  to  a  foreign- 
er, who  fliewed  him  a  verlion  of  this  author  into  his  own 
language,  and  wanted  to  be  fatisfied  from  what  the  En- 
gliflnuan  could  recoiled  of  the  original,  whether  it  was 
really  a  tranllation  of  Paradife  Loll,  or  a  fpurious  work 
under  that  title  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands. 

The  above-mentioned  Mr.  Alexander  Macaulay,)  Mr. 
Adam  Ferguilbn  profellbr  of  moral  philofophy,  and  Mr. 

Alexander 
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Alexander  Frafer,  governor  to  Francis  Stuart,  Efq;  in- 
form me,  that  at  f^veral  diiferent  times  they  were  with 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  after  he  had  returned  from  his  journey 
through  the  Highlands,  and  whilit  he  was  employed  in 
the  work  of  tranllating ;  that  they  looked  into  his  manu- 
fcripts,,feveral  of  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  old; 
that  they  were  fully  fatisfied  of  their  being  genuine  High- 
land poems;  that  they  compared  the  tranllation  in  many 
places  witii  the  original ;  and  they  atteft  it  to  be  very 
juft  and  faithful,  and  remarkably  literal. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  beflow  this  atten- 
tion on  eftablifhing  the  authenticity  of  the  works  of  Offian, 
now  in  poiieiiion  of  the  public  :  Becaufe  whatever  rank 
they  are  allowed  to  hold  as  works  of  genius ;  whatever 
different  opinions  may  be  entertained  concerning  their 
poetical  merit,  they  are  unqueftionably  valuable  in  an- 
other view;  as  monuments  of  the  tafte  and  manners  of  an 
ancient  age,  as  ufeful  materials  for  enlarging  cur  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind  and  charader  ;  and  muft,  be- 
yond all  difpute,  be  held  as  at  leaft,  one  of  the  greatefl 
curioiities,  which  have  at  any  time  enriched  the  republic 
of  letters.  More  tellimonies  to  them  might  have  been 
produced  by  a  more  enlarged  correfpondence  with  the 
Highland  counties  :  But  1  apprehend,  if  any  apology  is 
neceffary,  it  is  for  producing  lb  many  names,  in  a  quef- 
tion,  where  the  contenting  filence  of  a  whole  country, 
was  to  every  unprejudiced  perfon,  the  ftrongeft  proof, 
that  fpurious  compolitions,  in  the  name  of  that  country, 
had  not  been  obtruded  upon  the  world. 


yHE    END, 


J- HE  preceding  chain  of  evidence  would  be  fufficient, 
one  fliould  think,  to  fettle  any  point  of  controverfy  what- 
ever. At  leaft  we  are  in  the  habit  of  believing  traditions 
in  themfelves  the  moll  incredible,  upon  authority  far  lefs 
fatisfaclory.  If  additional  proof  is  however  wanted,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  a  DifTertation  on  the  Authenticity  of 
011i;in's  Poems,  inferted  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  in 
his  Galic  Antiquities.  This  Gentleman  has  not  only  -^.dd- 
ed  his  own  teftimony  to  the  foregoing  evidence,  but  has 
fubjoined  a  numerous  lift  of  correfpondents,  and  of  per- 
fons  to  whom  he  was  indebted  "  by  oral  recitation"  for  a 
coniiderable  part  of  the  originals  of  the  poems  which  he 
has  tranllated,  and  which  are  intimately  conneded  with 
the  prefent  colleclion.  As  it  had  been  loudly  demanded*, 
that  the  originals  themfelves  fliould  be  produced,  Mr. 
Smith  has  printed  liis  Galic  Poems  in  a  quarto  volume, 
extending  to  an  hundred  and  feventy-four  pages.  If 
any  reader  can  refift  the  conviction  of  fuch  evidence,  as 
to  the  exiftence  of  Offian's  Poems  in  the  Galic  language, 
he  mult  be  ranked  with  thofe  hardy  fceptics  who  would 
not  believe,  though  one  had  arifenfrom  the  dead. 

*  This  paragraph  is  addreffed,  in  particular,  to  the  admirers  of  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnlon.  For  his  petulance  upon  this  rubjefr,  the  hereditaiyf  diilen  per 
of  lunacy  forms  a  melancholT  vindication.  An  apology  of  the  fame  kind  may  be 
advanced  for  the  buftconery  of  James  Bofwell,  Elq. 

+  "  I  HAD  IT  FROM  MY  FATHER." 

Dr.  Johhson% 
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